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he Book of job and anguished attempts of job 

and his comrades to understand the ways of 
the Creator have inspired and stimulated thinkers 
and philosophers for thousands of years. The ideas 
in this book are at the heart of the age old ques¬ 
tion: Why do bad people prosper while good peo¬ 
ple suffer? 

The lofty and uplifting poetry of the Book and 
the stimulating ideas of its protagonists are among 
the most complex in the entire Talmud. Add to 
this the relatively small number of major commen¬ 
tators who elucidate the Book’s language and 
ideas. The result is a Book that is vital — but tan- 
talizingly sealed to all but the greatest minds. 

In this work, one of the outstanding thinkers of 
the Torah world unlocks the treasures of job. Rabbi 
Moshe Eisemann brings to this task a lifetime of 
immersion in the Talmud and the works of such 
seminal thinkers a Maharal and Ramchal. He has 
proven his ability to illuminate difficult texts with 
his classic commentaries on Yechezkel/Ezekiel and 
Divrei Hayamim/Chronicles. The depth of his ideas 
and the eloquence of his language make this new 
translation and commentary a landmark in the new 
genre of English language Torah commentary that 
is grounded in the teachings of the Sages. 

This work on job is unprecedented. 

It will become the standard by which others are 
judged. 




THE ARTSCROLL SERIES® 

he Torah has been aptly described as the 

portable homeland of the Jewish people and, 
because of the unbreakable bond between the peo¬ 
ple and the “homeland,” both have surmounted 
exile, persecution, and holocaust to survive and 
thrive. But there have arisen barriers that divide the 
nation from its Torah, barriers of culture, language, 
and ignorance. 

To help break down those barriers, Mesorah 
Publications introduced the ArtScroll Series, in 1976. 
Its purpose was, and remains, to present the full 
spectrum of traditional Jewish knowledge and inter¬ 
est in English — in translation and in original works 
— faithful to the traditional interpretation and out¬ 
look that have sustained Jewish thought for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

The ArtScroll Series has published more than three 
hundred books in its first fifteen years, on a broad vari¬ 
ety of Judaica topics — Talmud, Mishnah, Scripture, 
liturgy, Jewish philosophy and perspective, history, 
biography, Holocaust studies, historical novels, fiction, 
children’s books — books for people of all back¬ 
grounds, ages, and areas of interest. 

These books have swept every part of the world 
where English is read and Judaism is cherished. They 
helped spark the rebirth of Jewish life in the Soviet 
Union when the Iron Curtain was still impregnable. 
They became the basic texts for countless Jews, 
young and old, who once thought that the Torah 
could not survive the advent of the modem era. They 
helped deepen the understanding and broaden the 
knowledge of accomplished scholars for whom the 
ArtScroll Series became a means to marshal knowl¬ 
edge, and proof that the timeless ideas of traditional 
Judaism could be expressed in the modem idiom 
with clarity, felicity, and grace. 

Acclaim for the ArtScroll Series has been universal. 
Indeed it has made history, because it has lent a new 
dimension to Jewish publishing. Accomplished 
authors, skilled editors, and brilliant graphics artists 
have come together to produce a body of work that 
excites interest and admiration wherever it pene¬ 
trates, and gains momentum with each passing year. 

Join the “movement" and see why it was 
described by a social critic as “the ArtScroll 
Revolution.” 
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S Publisher’s Preface 


J^he story of Iyov/Job has inspired wonder and discussion among 
every shade of person for millennia. It is the classic text on the 
subject of why righteous people suffer. The complexities of its language 
and philosophical disputations have baffled students and scholars alike, 
and classic commentators have taken varying approaches to the Book. 

We are proud that one of the distinguished thinkers of our generation 
has undertaken to compose this truly seminal translation and commen¬ 
tary. RABBI MOSHE EISEMANN has been well-known to ArtScroll readers 
since his acclaimed commentary on the Book of Y echezkel/Ezekiel and 
Divrei HaYamim/Chronicles. His mastery of such classic sources as 
Maharal, Ramchal, and Hirsch lend profundity to all of his writings, 
and his own depth of insight adds refreshing and stimulating leaven to 
his masterly blend of authoritative comments. It has been a privilege for 
us to bring this outstanding author to the attention of the broad Torah 
public. 

We are indebted to MR. AND MRS. WILLIE ROSENFELD and MR. AND 
MRS. SHMUEL BORUCH WILHELM, who dedicated this work. Old and 
respected friends, they are people of sensitivity who decided several 
years ago that they would like to help support a work on this subject. 

We are grateful also to all the dedicated members of our staff who 
extended themselves to make this publication possible. We are confident 
that many people will find it both stimulating and comforting. 

Rabbi Meir Zlotowitz / Rabbi Nosson Scherman 

Adar, 5754 
February, 1994 
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And the splendor of children are their parents 



is volume is dedicated to our parents: 
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... And in honor of 
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1/ our generation produces fruit, 
it is because our parents planted seeds, 
and sacrificed to nurture them, 
with loyalty to the mesorah of their parents. 

Shmuel Boruch and Feigie Wilhelm 
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G/ve thanks to Hashem for He is good; 
His kindness endures forever! 


Karen and Dovid Deutsch 
Amy and Moshe Goldman 
Dina and Binyomin Kessler 
Aharon Rosenfeld 
and families 


Dedicated with gratitude by 

Janet and Willie Rosenfeld 




Author’s Preface 


he publication, after many years of effort and preparation, of the 
ArtScroll lyov gives me particular satisfaction. Certainly I also felt 
wonderful when I was able to offer the Commentaries on Ezekiel and 
Divrei HaYamim to the public. But, something tells me, that lyov will 
reach a wider audience than either of these and that it will, in certain 
ways, fill a different kind of need. 

It is truly significant that this book may be studied even on Tishah 
B'Av and during the shiva period, when we are enjoined from learning 
Torah. We look to it for help in understanding what we may, in 
accepting the often incomprehensible, and for the solace which can be 
our's if we permit ourselves to enter Iyov's thought-world. 

I hope that this commentary will prove helpful to anyone who uses it. 
I pray sincerely that it will not dissappoint those who turn to lyov in 
their time of need. As lyov did before them, may they set out upon a 
quest for answers and end up by finding God. 

Many thanks to my good friends at Mesorah Publications, Rabbis 
Meir Zlotowitz and Nosson Scherman, for making this adventure 
possible. Their patience was sorely tried while we all attempted to find 
a formula which would accomodate the need of standardization with 
the rest of the ArtScroll Tanach Series and my own creative urges, 
without which I could not have undertaken so difficult a work. I hope 
that the end result justifies all the rocky roads which we had to traverse 
in order to get there. 

I owe a large debt of gratitude to Rabbi Moshe Lieber, who 
shepherded this work through to publication. My greatest thanks is 
reserved for Mrs. Ethel Gottlieb and Mrs. Bassie Gutman. What these 
wonderful ladies went through in their selfless attention to the minutest 
details in this large and intimidating work can only be imagined. Thank 
you both very much. 

A special word for Rabbi Eliyahu Meir Klugman who kindly 
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consented to serve as my editor for this work. It was a thankless task for 
him as he coolly and firmly insisted on protecting me — and the reading 
public — from my own excesses and occasional flights of fancy. In that 
difficult task, his sometimes collaborator and guide was my dear friend. 
Rabbi Yehezkel Danziger, who has frequently assisted me in the past. 
Although along the way I struggled mightily for almost each original 
comma, I recognize that the work is tighter, more valuable and, in the 
end, more true for his efforts. 

The book will not be easy reading. The elegance and simple beauty 
with which Rabbi Sheah Brander and his graphics staff have produced 
it, will at least make the going more pleasant. 

Then there are the largely anonymous people who each by their own 
invaluable contributions, make an enterprise as large and significant as 
Mesorah Publications possible. I appreciate each one of you immensely. 

There are other thanks and other thoughts which are best expressed 
in silence. My feelings, I know, will reach their intended destination. 

Moshe M. Eisemann 
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An Overview / 

Iyov The Man And Iyov The Book 


I. An Oral Tradition Not Reflected in the Text 


Our Written 
Torah, and Oral 
Torah, form an 
indivisible whole 
which alone, in 
the comprehen¬ 
siveness of its 
vision, can lead 
us to the truth. 


In this most 
fundamental of 
all questions 
surrounding the 
Iyov saga, there 
appears to be 
a contradiction 
between the 
written record 
and the tradition 
preserved orally 
by the Sages. 


^ he guiding principle that must always accompany one in 
his study of Tanach is the need — if we are to achieve our 
goal of instruction and enlightenment — to seek out the 
wisdom and the insights of the Sages. This is doubly essential 
when we set out to tackle issues as sensitive and potentially 
explosive as those that make up the book of Iyov. Our rnln 
an??#, Written Torah, and n? byaitf rnin, Oral Torah, form 
an indivisible whole which alone, in the comprehensiveness 
of its vision, can lead us to the truth. 

This essential unity guides us effectively when these two 
Torahs function in tandem, complementing, broadening and 
deepening one another, but we are perplexed when the 
Written and Oral Torahs appear to be at odds with one 
another. 

Such seems to be the case with Iyov. 

Was Iyov as innocent as he claimed to be? Did God really 
inflict unbearable suffering upon him for no reason other 
than to satisfy the Satan? Does it make sense that a totally 
innocent man should suffer so terribly — and, for all that we 
can understand, senselessly? In a footnote to 1:6-12 we have 
attempted to address this issue, but after all has been said, we 
are left with a nagging feeling of unease. The concept seems 
too big for us. Something within us rebels at such seemingly 
arbitrary vulnerability. 

In this most fundamental of all questions surrounding the 
Iyov saga, there appears to be a contradiction between the 
written record and the tradition preserved orally by the Sages. 

We can read the story from beginning to end without 
encountering even a whisper of guilt imputed to Iyov. God's 
own testimony to the Satan makes Iyov's blameless perfec¬ 
tion unequivocally clear. If we need confirmation, it comes 
from the most unexpected source, the Satan himself. Never in 
any way does he dispute the facts as laid down by God. In 
loyal discharge of his duties, he merely demands a test. Never 
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Clearly, the 
Sages felt that 
lyov's suffering 
must he justified 
by some cause 
other than the 
Satan's indictment. 


In the case of 
Iyov, however, 
the connection 
between cause and 
effect — as far as 
the written text is 
concerned — is 
non-existent. 


does he even suggest that Iyov might have done anything to 
deserve punishment. This is the picture we see in the book of 
Iyov. 

But in Sotah 11a, the Sages present a different picture: 

R' Chiyah bar Abba taught in R' Simai's name: Three 
men were involved with [Pharaoh's] plan [to destroy 
Israel]: Balaam, Iyov and Jethro. Balaam, who advised 
[Pharaoh to destroy the Jews], was killed; Iyov, who kept 
silent, was stricken by suffering; Jethro, who fled [rather 
than dispute or participate in the plot], was rewarded by 
having his descendants seated in the Chamber of Hewn 
Stone [as judges in the Sanhedrin]. 

Clearly, the Sages felt that lyov's suffering must be 
justified by some cause other than the Satan's indictment. 

How, in this case, do rnin and hd bygiy rnin relate 

to one another? [l] 

A similar problem comes to mind in Genesis chapter 15. In 
the vision that presages the Egyptian exile, Abraham is told 
that his descendants — the Jewish people — would be exiled 
and enslaved in a strange land for four hundred years. A 
simple reading of Genesis does not yield any motive for this 
decree, but the Sages clearly felt that some explanation was 
required. In Nedarim 32a they offer three possible reasons, 
none of which are explicated in the text as causes for the 
decree. 

For several reasons, however, that situation is different 
from ours. All three incidents involving Abraham are taken 
from stories that are recorded in the Torah. This means that a 
careful reading of the Genesis text — given the profound 
wisdom and insights of the Sages — can yield a satisfactory 
understanding of the causes of the Egyptian exile. In the case 
of Iyov, however, the connection between cause and effect — 
as far as the written text is concerned — is non-existent. 

The difference is even more profound. The entire tension 
of the Iyov saga centers upon the issue of seemingly 


1. It is not our contention that every story with which the Sages flesh out our knowledge of 
Biblical subjects and personalities must have its source in the text. Examples abound of 
biographical and historical material with which every Jewish child is intimately familiar 
and which are based entirely on oral tradition. 

In our case, however, the problem is a different one. If, indeed, the implication of the 
Sages' tradition is as we read it — that lyov's suffering would never have come about if it 
had not been preceded by some guilt — then a vital element is missing from the story, for 
the story as it stands is incomprehensible without even a suggestion of a sin that justified 
lyov's suffering. 
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With such a 
crucial element 
missing, we are 
bound to miscon¬ 
strue the story as 
it is written in 
Scripture. 


undeserved suffering. Iyov maintains that he is the victim of 
manifest injustice — his friends claim that he must have 
sinned. In the end Iyov is vindicated, the friends refuted. But 
if the Sages' tradition bears out the friends' contention, then 
the story is turned upside down. Iyov had truly sinned and 
deserved to be punished, and the friends have been standing 
throughout upon solid ground. 

Whatever the solution to this problem might be, one thing 
is clear: with such a crucial element missing, we are bound to 
misconstrue the story as it is written in Scripture. All this is in 
addition to the fact that God's testimony and the Satan's 
evident acquiescence seem to stand in direct contradiction to 
the Sages' assertion. 

A more oblique, if no less unambiguous, indication of the 
direction of the Sages' thinking in this matter comes from 
Bava Basra 15a and b. 

There we have a number of different opinions apparently 
concerning the historical setting of Iyov. We quote at 
considerable length because the passage has much to teach us 
concerning the view which our Sages took of the saga. 

R' Levi bar Chama said: Iyov lived in Moses' days ... 
for in Iyov we find the word, lDK (19:23) as also in 
connection with Moses, ... kidk ini 1 mani ( Exodus 
33:16). But perhaps he lived in Isaac's time, for in 
connection with Isaac, too, we find the same word, 
T*y Kin kidk ( Genesis 27:33) ... 

Rava said: Iyov lived in the period of the spies ... [The 
Gemara bases Rava's opinion on the assumption that 
when Moses asked the spies to check for yy, trees, he 
meant them to see whether there was among the 
Canaanites someone righteous enough so that his merits 
would protect them, as a tree's shade protects those 
underneath it. This is assumed to refer to Iyov, based on 
the textual allusion of his native land: Iyov was from the 
land of yiy, Utz, which can be related to the word yy, 
trees.) 

R' Yochanan said: Iyov was among those who 
returned from the Babylonian exile, and his Beis 
HaMidrash is situated in Tiberias. [ Bereishis Kabbah 57:3 
adds: And thus they were able to learn from his actions 
(1:20-21) that a mourner is obliged to tear his clothes and 
bless God.) 

A Baraisa taught: R' Elazar said: Iyov lived in the 
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period of the Judges, for he accused the friends of in¬ 
dulging in folly (bnfl; 27:2), and the period of the Judges 
can be described as a time of bnii 1*73, absolute folly. 

R' Yehoshua ben Korcho said: Iyov lived in the days of 
Ahasuerus, for in Iyov we are told that throughout the 
land no women as beautiful as Iyov's daughters could be 
found (42:15), and it was during Ahasuerus's reign that 
efforts were made to find the most beautiful women. 

R' Nassan said: Iyov was contemporary with the 
Queen of Sheba HdSjo), for at 1:15 we are told that 
Sabeans (lOU/) fell upon Iyov's oxen and she-asses. 

The Chachamim said: Iyov lived in the time of the 
Chaldeans [Rashi: during the days of Nebuchanezzar], as 
it is written. The Chaldeans fielded three divisions ... 
(1:17). 

Others hold: Iyov lived in the days of Jacob, and 
married his daughter Dinah. This because it is written. 
You talk as any senseless woman (nibnan nnK; 2:10), 
while in the matter of Jacobs daughter Dinah it is 
written, ... For an abomination (nb3l) had been done in 
Israel (Genesis 34:7). 

A careful examination of this passage makes it abundantly 
clear that none of the discussants mean to place a specific 
historical figure into a precise historical context as we would 
normally understand such an exercise. [1] 

The proofs for this assertion are as follows: 

1. The nature of the textual allusions upon which some of 
the opinions are based: Even a cursory glance at the textual 
allusions makes clear that they are more in the nature ol 
acoustic congruencies that suggest mental associations, thar 
solid backing for a historical claim. Let us take, for example 
the opinion of the Baraisa that places Iyov in the time-fram* 
of the Judges because he accused the friends of speaking b^n 
folly. This is based upon the assessment of the Sages — foi 
which there is no textual basis — that the era of the Judges is 
best described as ban iba, absolute folly. Now, clearly there is 

1. In footnote 1 to 1:1 we cite Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim that the disparate time-frames 
suggested by the various sages itself indicate that he was only a mashal, a parable, rather 
than a narrative. 

In the light of our discussion here it seems possible that Rambam means, as we will now 
argue, that the word-associations upon which the various judgments are based — yielding 
the wide range of periods under discussion — themselves imply that all agree with the 
essential concept that Iyov was only a mashal. Whatever the intention of the discussants — 
see inside for Maharal's thinking — they make no attempt at writing history. 


None of the 
discussants mean 
fo place a specific 
historical figure 
into a precise 
historical context 
as we would nor¬ 
mally understand 
such an exercise. 
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From the foregoing 
it is obvious that 
this subject is far 
removed from 
historical assess¬ 
ments. Clearly all 
the various opin¬ 
ions are compa¬ 
tible in that they 
are mutually 
tolerant notions of 
the various histori¬ 
cal periods each of 
which could have 
had its own 'lyov.' 


no apparent compelling reason to associate the one ban with 
the other. Nevertheless the association is made. 

It can be readily seen that the other allusions, too, are not 
more compelling than this one. 

2. The identity of the discussants: Opinions are recorded 
by sages ranging from rather early T annaim to late Amor aim, 
a spread of several hundred years. Among them are R' 
Yehoshua ben Korcho, who belongs to the generation 
immediately after R' Akiva (see Rashi, Shavuos 6a), to Rava, 
who belongs to the penultimate generation of the Amoraim. 

Normally Amoraim [in this case: R' Levi bar Chamah, 
Rava, and R' Yochanan], do not argue with Tannaim [in this 
case: R' Elazar, R' Yehoshua ben Korcho, R' Nassan, and the 
Chachamim ]. 

In the rare cases where we find that an Amora disagrees 
with a Tanna, that Amora is privy to a tradition with a 
Tannaic source. If such were the case with Rava's contention, 
the problem would be alleviated. However, it appears 
unlikely that a late Amora like Rava should be aware of a 
Tannaic tradition of which R' Yochanan, four generations 
earlier, was not aware. 

3. R' Yochanan's opinion: Among all the opinions 
recorded, that of R' Yochanan appears to be unique: lyov was 
among those who returned from the Babylonian exile, and his 
Beis HaMidrash is situated in Tiberias. No attempt is made 
here to associate this assertion with any Scriptural basis; R' 
Yochanan states a fact: he knows who lyov is, knows the 
precise location of his Beis HaMidrash, and, according to 
Bereishis Rabbah cited above, he knows that certain halachic 
traditions are traceable to lyov. 

R' Yochanan appears to be testifying to the facts as he 
knows them. After such an unambiguous assertion, what 
possible basis could Rava have had for attempting a different 
identification? 

4. Rava's opinion: Rava disagrees with R' Levi bar Chama 
and asserts that lyov was not in the time of Moses, but in the 
time of the spies. These two times, however, are congruent, 
since it was Moses who appointed the spies (M aharal). 

From the foregoing it is obvious that this subject is far 
removed from historical assessments. Clearly all the various 
opinions are compatible in that they are mutually tolerant 
notions of the various historical periods each of which could 
have had its own lyov/ R' Yochanan may know of such a 
flesh and blood lyov' who happened to live in Tiberias. Rava 
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is not fazed. The time of the spies may very well have had its 
own. 

Maharal (Chidushei Aggadah, Bava Basra) helps us 
understand this concept. 

All the discussants begin from a common premise: No 
power in heaven or on earth, no Satan, could, under normal 
circumstances, have the power that Satan in the Iyov story 
seems to have enjoyed. Such authority can be imagined only 
during a period of unmitigated p'in rnp, the Attribute of 
stern uncompromising Justice , rather than "ipnn rnn, the 
Attribute of Mercy. 

If, then, a book is to be written which has such a Satan as 
a central figure, its historical setting must be one in which a 
figure with such authority might be appropriate. The 
discussion in the Gemara centers around the question of 
which historical period might have been most prone to such 
unbridled sway of the Attribute of Justice.! 11 

For the purpose of our own discussion, this Gemara is 
profoundly significant. Once more, just as in the discussion in 
Sotah, the Sages insist on an explanation for the suffering 
with which Iyov was afflicted. They refuse to countenance 
the idea that the narrative can be taken at face-value. Just as 
Sotah postulates a sin which needed to be expiated — in this 
case Iyov's silence when Pharaoh's diabolical plan was being 
debated — so too does Bava Basra demand an extraneous 
circumstance which could explain the Satan's power. 

But, of all this, the text says nothing at all. 

What conclusions are we to draw from this discrepancy 

1. MaharaTs explanations for each of the various opinions — why the particular period 
which is identified is most prone to the exercise of the pin rnn — go beyond the scope of 
this Overview, but we offer one example: 

The time of Moses is the time when God gave the Torah to Israel, the historical moment in 
which Israel is irrevocably elevated to the unique state of being God's chosen people. Such 
an elevation must, in justice, be warranted. Does Israel deserve such a standing? Are its 
people sufficiently righteous? 

It is by questions such as these, that the Attribute of Justice is energized. 

God offers the Satan power of Iyov [in this opinion Iyov is Jewish] in order to test these 
assumptions. 

According to the explanation which we have offered, all the discussants agree to the 
essential notion that Iyov is not a historical figure — only a mashal, a parable. The 
difference between them and the single opinion (not cited above) recorded in the Gemara 
that states explicitly that Iyov was a mashal is this: The Tatmaim and Amoraim cited here 
believe that some historical setting is required to explain the story. Each chose, for his 
theoretical Iyov,' the period which he considered most suitable. Those who hold 
differently, deny this need. According to them, the story can stand on its own, without 
ascribing a historical context. 


No power in 
heaven or on earth, 
no Satan, could, 
under normal cir¬ 
cumstances, have 
the power that 
Satan in the Iyov 
story seems to 
have enjoyed. 

If, then, a book 
is to be written 
which has such a 
Satan as a central 
figure, its histori¬ 
cal setting must be 
one in which a fig¬ 
ure with such au¬ 
thority might be 
appropriate. 
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between the Scriptural text and the Talmudic tradition? 

There is a cryptic passage in D'var Eliyahu, the commen¬ 
tary to Iyov ascribed to the Gaon of Vilna. To 1:8, Have you 
taken note of my servant, Iyov? For there is no one like him 
on earth, a man of unquestioning integrity coupled with a 
probing mind, who fears God and eschews evil!, he remarks: 


Consider how admirable were Iyov's deeds, that even 
the Satan had absolutely nothing to say against him, 
until God Himself brought up the matter by asking. 
Have you taken note of My servant Iyov ... a man of 
unquestioning integrity ... God Himself testified for him 
... And it was for that reason that Iyov cried out so 
bitterly against his suffering, for he knew himself to be 
totally innocent ... 

But, after God debated him and asserted His rectitude, 
then he brought offerings [Iyov brought offerings to 
atone for the friends, not for himself] prayed and 
regretted deeply that he had originally cried out without 
justification against the God Who[m he now knew to be] 
righteous in all His ways. 

This is what the Sages meant when they said that Iyov 
was only a mashal. This means that he existed only for 
this — that people should take him as an example not to 
question God's ways, for all His ways are just ... [For 
Gras understanding of mashal, see below.] 


Tzophar's contri¬ 
bution consists 
of minting the 
concept that man 
can sin and be 
deserving of pun¬ 
ishment — without 
even being able to 
know what he had 
done wrong. 


Gra begins his comment with the assertion that both in his 
own eyes and in God's, Iyov was totally innocent of any 
wrongdoing. He ends by asserting that after the debate Iyov 
was convinced that he had, in fact, deserved his fate. How are 
the two halves of this comment to be harmonized? 

The answer may lie in a difficult passage in Tzophar's first 
speech. That He would inform you of the hidden recesses of 
wisdom, that sagacity has double folds. Know then, that God 
grants you accommodation from some of your sins\ (11:6) 
Here Tzophar, as both Rashi and Ramban understand him, 
is enunciating a doctrine that is difficult to understand: God 
is so exalted, the obligation to serve Him so demanding, that 
by definition, no human being can ever really do enough. 
There will always be sins of omission or commission of which 
he is not even aware. As Bildad did before him, Tzophar 
postulates that Iyov's suffering must be traced to a shortfall in 
his righteousness. Tzophar's contribution consists of minting 
the concept that man can sin and be deserving of punishment 
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But perhaps suf¬ 
fering has a differ¬ 
ent function. Per¬ 
haps it is meant to 
stimulate a search. 


lyov is dragged 
through searing 
crucibles of agony 
and despair. Layer 
by layer the trap¬ 
pings of a support 
system that has al¬ 
lowed him to live a 
life not plagued 
with excessive 
self- criticism 
are peeled away. 
He is left with 
only himself — 
and his God. 


— without even being able to know what he had done 
wrong. 

In the commentary there we wondered why a person 
should be punished for sins of which he does not, indeed 
cannot, know. 

We may surmise as follows: Our question would indeed 
be justified if we looked upon such suffering as purely 
punitive. It certainly goes against our sense of fairness, that 
man should be held responsible for sins of which he is not 
even aware. 

But perhaps suffering has a different function. Perhaps it is 
meant to stimulate a search. Perhaps, when Tzophar says that 
we are called to suffer for sins of which we cannot know, he 
means only that we cannot know of them as long as we live 
superficial lives. Perhaps, goaded by pain, we can become 
aware of new vistas, deeper, more intimate visions of 
ourselves, our responsibilities and abilities. Perhaps, through 
them, we may even aspire to meet our God anew. Perhaps the 
light from such an encounter can cast its probing beam into 
the dark and hidden crevices of our own personality. Perhaps, 
in the end, by meeting our God — we meet ourselves! 

Perhaps this is what Gra meant. 

Iyov, the old lyov, was indeed blameless. So he felt about 
himself, and so did God testify. Had he asked himself about 
his silence as he sat in on Pharaoh's deliberations he would 
have experienced no sense of compunction, would have 
found a hundred different reasons why just this reaction was, 
under the circumstances, correct. He feels no guilt and — at 
this stage of his development — Satan may not impute any. 

But, in times when an uncompromising Attribute of Justice 
holds sway, more is demanded. 

lyov is dragged through searing crucibles of agony and 
despair. Layer by layer the trappings of a support system that 
has allowed him to live a life not plagued with excessive 
self-criticism (see particularly ch. 29), are peeled away. He is 
left with only himself — and his God. 

What will he do now? That is the test. 

lyov turns to God, loves Him, prays to Him and cajoles 
Him, remonstrates with Him, challenges Him, is angered by 
Him — and, by dint of superhuman trust, determination, and 
tenacity, eventually beholds Him. 

Hearing gives way to seeing (42:5), intellect begets 
experience. The light by which lyov sees his God serves also 
to illuminate hidden crevices in his own soul. By looking 
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The dynamics of 
the saga demand 
that the particular 
form not be 
known. It is from 
the very ignorance 
of these conditions 
that the stuff of 
the drama is made. 


II. Mashal 


lyov's story was 
recorded for us 
only because of its 
value as a mashal, 
a parable that 
will illuminate 
our own lives. 


outwards lyov learns to see inwards. Ugly, jagged, danger-in¬ 
fested crags appear where, before, everything had seemed 
smooth and safe. A darker, more complex, more vulnerable 
lyov moves yesterday's hero aside. 

In the scheme we have now recognized, neither the 
ideational underpinnings for the Satan's authority — the his¬ 
torical reality that posits an ambience in which Justice prepon¬ 
derates; nor the immediate justification for his indictment — 
lyov's sin of omission during Pharaoh's deliberations — exist 
at the surface level of the story. 

lyov' could have lived — indeed might live at this very 
moment — in any historical setting; the dark secrets lurking 
beneath the surface of his consciousness might have taken any 
form. The dynamics of the saga demand that the particular 
form not be known. It is from the very ignorance of these 
conditions that the stuff of the drama is made. 

Because of this, the book is silent on any but the surface 
events. If we are to learn from lyov's struggles, if we are to 
plunge to the depths of his despair, if we are to accompany him 
as slowly and painfully he drags himself out of the morass of 
his broken spirit, if our ears are to pick up the seismic rum¬ 
blings of a world beyond our comprehension, if our eyes are 
to behold the wonders of nature that will point us upon our 
way back to God — then it is best that we, like him, should be 
ignorant of any but the immediate experience. 

The book tells the story in such a way that we can use it as 
a guide to navigate the tortuous labyrinths of our own lives. 
The oral tradition provides the theological infrastructure. 

And so, lyov turns into 'lyov.' Everyman quarreling against 
incomprehensible fate. 

or LeMashal 

^^^as lyov a historical figure? [See at 1:1 for discussion.] As 
we have seen above, it hardly seems to matter. Certainly, 
whether or not there was ever a man called lyov who suffered 
grievous losses, maintained his faith throughout his travail, 
and ultimately was granted a vision of God — his story was 
recorded for us only because of its value as a mashal, a parable 
that will illuminate our own lives. 

We will learn that ultimately — somehow, somewhere 
there is an answer to our questions. We will not expect God to 
appear to us from out of the whirlwind as He did to lyov. We 
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Enough that one 
man found the 
path to perfect 
submission and re¬ 
newed happiness. 


will not expect to discover the precise reason for the fates that 
befall us — Iyov, we recall, never did learn the truth (see 
Introductory Remarks to ch. 38). But all that is unnecessary. 
Enough that one man found the path to perfect submission 
and renewed happiness. No sufferer, after that, will ever need 
to feel forsaken (see Introductory Remarks to ch. 32). 

These thoughts may underlie an unusual reading in Bava 
Basra 15a, which appears to have found some currency. 

As noted above, the Gemara there listed a number of differ¬ 
ent opinions concerning the historical setting in which Iyov 
might be placed. In the course of that passage, we read as 
follows: 


A certain talmid chacham sat before R' Shmuel bar 
Nachmeini and asserted: Iyov never was nor was he ever 
created (N^aa Kbl rnn Kb). He was only a mashal. [The 
latter objected,] if so, why would his name and the name 
of his city be recorded? [No answer is given to this ques¬ 
tion.] 

It requires only The concept seems simple enough. It requires only that there 
that there be some b e some motive for writing such a mashal, and we discuss this 

m0t sueh°a mashal as P ect issue, particularly Rashi's opinion, in the Intro¬ 

duction to the Iyov Commentary. The unanswered question 
about the reason for recording the names of the protagonist 
and his city seems also less than absolutely problematic. In the 
Introduction to the Iyov Commentary, we show that both R' 
Saadyah Gaon and Rambam assume that, even in Scriptural 
writing, meshalim are expanded to "flesh out" the details. We 
assume that this is why the Gemara offers no answer to this 
question. 

Nevertheless, there is a record of a different reading of the 
opinion of the certain talmid chacham. Pachad Yitzchak tells 
that in the tractate of R' Hai Gaon, the reading of the relevant 
phrase was: bitfnb kSk K^na Kb nl’K, Iyov was created only in 
order to serve as a mashal. [A b is added to bttfn and the word 
nvi is eliminated.] 


III. The Commentary as It Depicts the 

Personalities and the Story-Line of the Saga 

Tn the commentary we make certain assumptions about the 
characters of the various protagonists, and also about the 
development of the saga's story-line. Though these positions 
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Rabbinic inference 
from a particular 
expression or turn 
of phrase may in¬ 
dicate only one as¬ 
pect among many 
of the protagonists' 
personality. 


This allowed us to 
view lyov as a 
perfectly righteous 
person whose oc¬ 
casional lapses into 
near-blasphemy 
are not expressive 
of his true feelings 
and are therefore 
not to be held 
against him. 


may appear new and unsupported, we take them because they 
seem to be yielded by internal evidence. We have assumed that 
there is validity to the pictures projected by the unvarnished 
text, quite independent of the Rabbinic traditions preserved in 
various Midrashic or Talmudic texts. We predicate this license 
upon the assumption that aggadic interpretations are often 
meant to illuminate only one characteristic of a person, rather 
than to provide an all-embracing portrait. Thus, a Rabbinic 
inference from a particular expression or turn of phrase may 
indicate only one aspect among many of the protagonists' 
personality. tl] 

With this in mind, we review some of our assumptions. 

Iyov: As is to be expected, lyov himself is the greatest 
enigma with which the book tantalizes the reader. Love and 
hate, death-wish and passionate affirmation of life, blasphemy 
and adoration, submission and defiance chase each other in 
dizzying counterpoint across the ruggedly uneven terrain of 
his tortured soul. [We have discussed this point on numerous 
occasions in the commentary. For a partial listing of sources see 
fn. 1 to Introductory Remarks to ch. 26. See, also, particularly 
the discussion at 19:27.] 

To discover the inner harmony that ultimately makes peace 
among these and other seemingly dissonant themes, we base 
the commentary upon Rava's teaching at Bava Basra 16b, that 
1“IV¥ DIN y*K, No man is held accountable for 

words uttered during the time of his agony. This allowed us 
to view lyov as a perfectly righteous person whose occasional 
lapses into near-blasphemy are not expressive of his true 
feelings and are therefore not to be held against him. Thus, 
we are able to view lyov as an unblemished, untarnished 
hero whose tenacious search for the truth is contrasted to the 


1. A case in point is the issue, raised by the Tannaim at Sotah 27b, whether lyov, in his 
service of God, was motivated by love or by fear. The Mishnah indicates that there are two 
opinions on this matter, each based upon textual proofs, and this is reinforced by the 
Yerushalmi Sotah 25a which cites lyov as an example of one who serves God out of fear, 
even though a number of references had been adduced previously clearly indicating that he 
was motivated by love. 

In actual fact, it is quite clear that taking the book as a whole, there are many ambiguities 
concerning this matter. In the commentary to 2:3 and, particularly, in the footnote there, we 
noted that Ramban holds that lyov underwent a religious progression, moving from a 
relationship based upon fear, to one sustained by love. See also fn. to 9:14 where we 
demonstrate that there was a constant oscillation between the poles of love and fear, which 
animates lyov’s thought. 

Clearly, then, the proofs adduced by each of the protagonists in the debate are not meant 
to be absolute. It is more likely that the argument revolves around the question of which of 
the two motivations seems to preponderate in Iyov's thought. 
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lyov asserts that 
temimus — which 
we have rendered 
as unquestioning 
integrity — occa¬ 
sionally not only 
tolerates but even 
mandates tren¬ 
chant challenges. 


ineffectiveness and theological naivete of the friends. 

While Rava's insight helped to remove the difficulty of 
Iyov's extremes of vilification, it was left to us, as readers of the 
text, to determine the rationale for Iyov's constant questioning, 
challenging and hectoring of God. We discovered this in the 
tension between the poles of temimus and chanufah, which 
we found to be one of the major themes of the book. [We have 
come back to this idea again and again throughout the com¬ 
mentary. It is discussed in greatest detail at 6:13.] Iyov asserts 
that temimus — which we have rendered as unquestioning 
integrity — occasionally not only tolerates but even mandates 
trenchant challenges. The very integrity of absolute faith con¬ 
fers the right, as it were, to insist upon an explanation when 
God, by the way He acts (and what man perceives) seems not 
to fit in some recognizable category, such as His claim to be a 
Just King and a Loving Father. [For elaboration, see also at 
6:5-6 and 7:11.] 

With all this well established, we nevertheless found that 
Iyov's reaction is not the only possible one, nor even the best. 
Throughout the book, especially in the commentary to 6:2, we 
have compared his attitude to catastrophe with that of 
Nachum Ish Gamzu ( Taanis 21a). We found that Iyov's chal¬ 
lenges were more suited to the gentile world that had greeted 
God's offer to give them the Torah, with the demand to know, 
na a^na rnp. What does it contain?, than to the Jewish people 
whose, ynufJ) ntf/yj. We undertake to do. Let us then hear what 
our duties are to be\ became for all times the paradigm for 
perfect submission to God's will. [This theme recurs through¬ 
out the commentary. It is first broached in fn. 2 to 1:1.] 

These, are the ideas which have informed our approach to 
the character of Iyov. The thrust of this approach leaves us 
with the feeling — which cannot be traced to any specific 
quote in the book — that Iyov passed the test that, at the 
Satan's urging, had been imposed upon him. 

We may say with some confidence that the approach delin¬ 
eated here is based upon the classical commentators to Iyov. It 
is not, apparently, universally accepted. Thus at Bava Basra 
15b, we have a Baraisa, as follows: 


There was once, among the gentile people, a chassid 
whose name was Iyov. He was placed into this world with 
only the purpose that he might earn his just reward. God 
exposed him to suffering and [rather than submitting 
quietly] he began to curse and to blaspheme. Because of 
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Their portrait as 
depicted by the 
Sages seems quite 
different from the 
one which is 
yielded by the text. 


For all the role 
they play in 
lyov's thought, 
the friends 
might as well not 
have existed. 


this, God doubled his reward in This World so that he 
might be driven out of the World to Come. 

[We have discussed Iyov as a man of This World rather 
than of the World to Come in fn. 2 to 1:3.] 

The Friends: It is not easy to assign a clearly defined role 
to the friends. The problem is exacerbated by the fact that 
their portrait as depicted by the Sages seems quite different 
from the one which is yielded by the text. 

If Iyov is indeed the hero of the piece, it would be natural 
to see the friends as villains, or, at best, as pietists whose 
one-dimensional world-view is inadequate for the purpose at 
hand. Iyovs deeply probing, agony-driven, intellect func¬ 
tions at a level far beyond their's. 

Though it seems unlikely that the Author would use 
simpletons as a foil for lyov's incisive thinking, the text leaves 
room for such a perception. Beyond the explicit condemna¬ 
tions — by the Author's description of Elihu's thinking at 
32:3 and explicitly by God at 42:8 — the friends are treated so 
disdainfully by Iyov — condoned as it were by the Author 
who does not criticize him, and on the contrary appears to 
collude with him as we shall see below — as to leave very 
little room for respect. 

lyov's cavalier treatment of the friends is manifest in the 
following areas: 

In the first place, from the very beginning, he ignores them 
completely. They have come from afar, have sat silently for 
seven days in an expression of solidarity, an effort to share 
the burden of his agonies, and Iyov does not even acknowl¬ 
edge their presence. Worse, by implication, he insults them. 
His first speech consists of but a single theme: The wish that 
he had never been born, or that now that the fact of his 
existence is beyond repair, he might make his way to the 
grave without delay. Has he then nothing to live for? Does 
the love of three such friends mean nothing to him? 

By implication the answer is. No! For all the role they play 
in lyov's thought, the friends might as well not have existed. 
This utter disregard of the value of their friendship is not a 
momentary aberration brought on by the sheer horror of his 
new situation, but is replayed in a context in which we could 
have expected otherwise. In chapters 29 and 30 Iyov casts a 
nostalgic eye upon his past, allows the memory of better days 
to tantalize him. He talks of the power he had once wielded, 
the respect which he had once enjoyed, the secure home 
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There is still not a 
word from lyov 
himself — not one 
word about how 
the friendship of 
these three had 
filled his life with 
substance and 
meaning. 


lyov's complaints, 
the intensity of his 
suffering, are pre¬ 
cisely the same as 
they had been all 
along. The friends 
had not, by even 
one iota, been 
able to change 
anything at all. 


The Author 
himself, as it 
were, assists in 
the effort by 
giving the friends 
patently weak ar¬ 
guments to counter 
lyov's legitimate 
complaints. 


suffused by the bright light of God's presence that had once 
been his — but never about friends whose love and 
companionship had sustained him. Our Sages teach, Ik 
KJTirvt? Ik Knrprj, either companionship or death (Taanis 
23a); Rava ( Bava Basra 16b) quotes a popular saying that. Let 
a man have friends like those of lyov, or choose death — yet 
there is still not a word from lyov himself — not one word 
about how the friendship of these three had filled his life with 
substance and meaning. 

More. In Introductory Remarks to chapter 29 we examine 
that speech carefully and take note of its apparent redun¬ 
dancy. lyov had already won the debate, the friends had 
already bowed out of the discussion. Why, we wondered, did 
lyov feel constrained to go over all the old ground once more? 
We concluded that the answer may be that, in a sense, there 
could have been no more unequivocal refutation of the 
friends than to say that, after the avalanche of words and 
thoughts they had shared, after three rounds of fierce give 
and take — absolutely nothing had changed. lyov's com¬ 
plaints, the intensity of his suffering, are precisely the same as 
they had been all along. The friends had not, by even one 
iota, been able to change anything at all. 

lyov does not bother to tell them in so many words, but the 
import of the speech is clear. You have been no use to me at 
all, and for all the help you have given me, might just as well 
not have existed. 

Even in the heat of the debate lyov seems to ignore what 
the friends have to say. We have noted this throughout the 
book, but it can best be illustrated from the structure of the 
second round. As can be seen from the relevant speeches, all 
three friends, at this stage of the debate, make the same point: 
the tranquility of the wicked is illusory; justice does or will 
prevail and either now or later they will suffer for their 
wrongdoing. In his responses to Eliphaz and Bildad, lyov 
ignores this theme completely. To Eliphaz he reacts by 
bemoaning his fate, and to Bildad, by pleading passionately 
for understanding. He seems to have been absolutely deaf to 
their arguments. Only after Tzophar's speech does lyov take 
up the issue. Surely, if lyov had taken either of the first two 
friends seriously we could have expected some attempt to 
rebut the points they had so carefully presented. 

The belittling of the friends is not limited to lyov. The 
Author himself, as it were, assists in the effort by giving the 
friends patently weak arguments to counter lyov's legitimate 
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Midrashic and 
aggadic literature 
paints a quite 
different picture. 


complaints. Once more, we can draw one of the most graphic 
examples from the second round. Each of the three friends 
makes essentially the same point. The problem of lb 31U1 yun, 
the tranquility of the wicked, simply does not exist — the 
wicked do not live tranquil lives. No arguments are presented, 
no proofs mustered. The idea is presented starkly — as a 
matter of fact. In his response to Tzophar's speech (ch. 21), 
Iyov states quite simply that the opposite is true. With 
graphic clarity he paints the picture — familiar to all of us — 
of just how happy and solidly ensconced the wicked often 
are. Instinctively, the reader agrees; his own experiences bear 
him out. Iyov seems to offer his friends no argument of any 
substance. They have erected straw men, and it takes little to 
knock them down. 

Perhaps the clearest example of this weighting of the 
ambience of the debate against the friends can be found in 
Eliphaz's third speech (ch. 22): Clearly your evil is over¬ 
whelming, there is no end to your iniquities. For without any 
justification do you take pledges from your brothers, tear off 
the garments from the naked. You would never give an 
exhausted man water to drink, would withhold bread from 
the starving ... You have driven away widows emp- 
tyhanded, broken the strength of orphans. 

Eliphaz says this to a man concerning whom God had said 
to the Satan, Have you taken note of my servant, Iyov? For 
there is no one like him on earth, a man of unquestioning 
integrity coupled with a probing mind, who fears God and 
eschews evil ! In Eliphaz's denunciation there seems to be a 
vindictive spitefulness, in which the need to assert his 
theological position has blinded him to reality. There simply 
is no truth to anything of which he accuses Iyov. 

Thus the impression projected by the narrative. 

The tradition of the Sages preserved in Midrashic and 
aggadic literature paints a quite different picture. 

In the first place, Bava Basra 16b lists the three friends 
among the seven prophets whose prophecy was directed to 
the gentile nations. Now while the gift of prophecy does not 
necessarily indicate that the recipient is righteous — Balaam is 
among the seven — it certainly seems to preclude the picture 
of bumbling naivete which we have traced from the 
narrative. 

Other Rabbinic sources say much the same thing. Thus 
Koheles Kabbah 7 teaches that the three friends were imbued 
with nm, the Divine spirit. Furthermore, we have the 
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tradition that Eliphaz was a tzaddik, a righteous man who 
had completely disassociated himself from his evil father, 
Esau (Yalkut Iyov, 897) and who, ... because he had been 
reared upon Isaac's lap, merited that the Divine spirit rest 
upon him (Rashi 4:1). 

In effect, with regard to the friends this leaves us in the 
same predicament we noted earlier about Iyov. In both 
instances the Rabbinic tradition seems to be in absolute 
conflict with the impressions created by the simple meaning 
of the text. In the case of Iyov the tradition changes him from 
hero to something considerably less. The friends, by contrast, 
are elevated from inept bunglers to Divinely inspired saints. 
What are we to make of this? 


IV. Surface and Sub-Surface in the Iyov Saga 
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that the two are 
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^^^e can readily see that the two areas in which the 
Rabbinic tradition appears to differ from the written 
record are interconnected. The written record which makes 
Iyov the hero of the drama must, of necessity, present 
the friends as failures. Conversely, the tradition which por¬ 
trays Iyov as a disappointment will portray the friends posi¬ 
tively. 

But, are the two compatible? It goes without saying that we 
cannot countenance a real contradiction between the written 
record and the Rabbinic tradition. 

The answer is that the two are indeed compatible if we 
postulate, as we have done so many times throughout the 
commentary, and as discussed above, that the book's purpose 
is to present the correct approach to suffering from the point 
of view of the this-worldly man, of the gentile nations who 
insisted upon examining the Torah's demands before declar¬ 
ing themselves willing to accept it. As such, it recognizes that 
Iyov's is by no means the only, nor even the best, of possible 
attitudes. [See, at this point, particularly Introductory Re¬ 
marks to 42:10.] 

Once we grant this thesis, we may propose the existence, as 
it were, of two entirely discrete, self-contained worlds. The 
postulates and assumptions of the one are not only different 
but antagonistic to those of the other. 

In the world portrayed in the simple text of the book, the 
one in which Iyov moved, thought and lived, his philosophy 
holds unchallenged sway. He is the undisputed hero; the 
friends merely props or foils against which his superior 
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understanding and bearing might the better be brought 
into sharp relief. In the other world, however, the one the 
Sages detected at the sub-surface level, the tables are turned. 
There, truth is more subtle, appearances less persuasive. 
There, the ineptitude of the friends turns into passionate 
preachings that lay bare the emptiness of lyov's protests. 
There, his argumentativeness is revealed as blasphemy, his 
values as shallow surface-simplicities that lack the infinitely 
nuanced truths of a more profound, less physical world. 
These worlds do not contradict one another any more than 
the roiling vital life of the sea-bed contradicts the deceptive 
calm of the surface waters. They coexist, each granting the 
other validity within its own sphere. But — and this is vital — 
mutual tolerance is not synonymous with an identity of 
values. Where values are concerned, each world is jealous and 
uncompromising. The denizens of the one are strangers in the 
other. 

Let us begin our analysis with Eliphaz's third speech. 
Above, we noted the patent falseness of his accusations, that 
they had no basis in reality. Had God Himself not testified 
that Iyov was beyond any possible reproach? 

Perhaps, after all, Eliphaz's allegations were not as 
unfounded as they originally sounded to us. 

Then Reuben went and lay with Bilhah, his father's 
concubine (Genesis 35:22). A straightforward enough state¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, as is well known, the Sages do not take it 
at face value. In their tradition, he never violated his father's 
wife. Rather, in protest at what he perceived as Jacob's 
cavalier treatment of his mother, Reuben moved his father's 
bed into her tent. 

We have here entered a world in which actions are defined 
by their essence rather than by their outer contours. With 
uncompromising honesty, the Torah cuts through the outer 
layer of Reuven's "commendable'' deed and reveals the 
deeply embedded character-fault which made possible his 
unpardonable interference in his father's intimate affairs. 
Taken a little further that flaw could have led Reuben to 
violate Bilhah. The two usurpations of what should by right 
be his father's prerogative — worlds apart in the world of 
action — are identical in essence. 

Above, we discussed the relationship between the tradition 
of the Sages that Iyov was punished for having kept silent 
during Pharaoh's deliberations, and the text that makes no 
mention of this at all. We traced the solution to the doctrine of 
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the double folds with which Tzophar endows sagacity. We 
noted that what appears as unblemished innocence at one 
level may well be viewed as actionable transgression at 
another. We can now enlarge this scheme and have it 
encompass the whole gamut of Eliphaz's accusations. It is true 
that God had testified to Iyov's blameless life. But, Eliphaz 
tells lyov, that blamelessness holds good only in the world in 
which you have made your home — the gentile, surface 
world of action. Do you not realize, Eliphaz urges passion¬ 
ately, that many of your ostensible charities — to the extent 
that they were performed out of a sense of noblesse oblige 
rather than out of genuine love for your fellow man (see fn. 1 
to 29:2 and commentary to 31:1) — could really be conceived 
as acts of cruel indifference? 

Let us reconsider the Baraisa from Bava Basra 15b, which 
we quoted above, and which we can see to open new vistas 
upon the Satan's incitement. There was once, among the 
gentile people, a chassid whose name was lyov. He was 
placed into this world with only the purpose that he might 
earn his just reward. 

What precisely is the meaning of this phrase? In what 
sense was lyov placed in this world, to earn his just reward? 
Rashi is silent. 

From the context we might suggest the following meaning, 
lyov, a gentile whose rightful place is within the here and 
now of Olam Hazeh, had been sent into the world to see 
whether, perhaps, he could lift himself beyond the limitations 
which his nature imposes upon him and to become a creature 
of the World to Come. Perhaps it is there in the land of the 
spirit, that his just reward is located? This is the ultimate 
meaning of the contrast that the Satan draws between lyov 
and Abraham. The two occupy two discrete worlds. Is the one 
not vastly superior to the other? The Satan demands a test. 
Can lyov rise to the occasion? 

lyov fails, but not within the context of his own reality. 
There, in truth, he passes his tests with flying colors. That is 
the story with which the open text deals. But, at the level of 
the potential that he might have made his own, in terms of 
the new world that he could have conquered ... he began to 
curse and to blaspheme. Because of this, God doubled his 
reward in this world so that he might be driven out of the 
World to Come. From Nachum Ish Gamzu's standpoint, 
Iyov's questings for understanding were blasphemous. 

A detailed exposition of all the ramifications which the 
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suggested theory might have for all the sections of the book 
lies beyond the scope of this Overview. However, the 
interested reader will have no difficulty in working out for 
himself how the radically different world-views of the 
respective protagonists will yield vastly different perspectives 
upon such issues as the apparent tranquility of the wicked. 
The justification from the friends' perspective takes the 
long-term view in which justice prevails inevitably. By 
contrast, Iyov the this-worldly man must view matters as 
they appear in the short run. 

The study of the book demands a constant vigilance so 
that we are awake to the double meaning of every passage. 
There is the plain meaning of the text — it is that which has 
been the basis for our commentary — and there is the 
underlying tension that is produced as we recognize the 
friends attempting to help Iyov transcend himself and find 
his place in a new, more wonderful world. 

Indeed we now understand Rav's popular saying. Let a 
man have friends like those of Iyov, or choose death (Bava 
Basra 16b). In the text, as it stands, these friends had appeared 
to us as dismal failures — insensitive, locked into single- 
minded, single-dimensional simplicities, unloving, and ulti¬ 
mately reduced to open distortions in the defense of the 
defenseless. In reality, as we now realize, they were the best 
friends a man could have. They steeled themselves from 
excessive pity so that they might goad Iyov to the greatness 
that beckoned him. They talked of depths he could not 
plumb, of heights he could never scale. He did not understand 
them. Nor did we who, tied as we were to the mode in which 
the book is written, saw only the horizons that bounded 
lyov's world. 

Now we know better. There is a more authentic truth. It 
was he — not they — who failed. 

Adar 5754 Rabbi Moshe Eisemann 

with Rabbi Nosson Scherman 
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«•§ Introduction To The Iyov Commentary 


ithin the truly vast body of Iyov commentary, greater probably than that 
for any other of the Biblical books, there are essentially two approaches to 
the interpretation and understanding of the Iyov story. 

The majority of both earlier and later commentators feel that the purpose of 
the book is to elucidate one or another of the great theological issues which 
must engage the mind of any thinking man. These concern matters such as the 
nature and degree of God's providence, the concepts of reward and punishment 
and the nagging problem of why the righteous occasionally suffer and the 
wicked frequently live tranquil lives. These commentators view the speeches as 
components of a debate in which positions are staked out, points made and 
refuted, with victory expected to go to one or another of the contestants. The 
hallmark of this approach is the tendency to provide, either at the beginning or 
at the end of every speech, summations of the motifs which have been touched, 
what has been conceded and what disputed, and where, at this or that given 
point, the discussion stands. Ramban is representative of this approach as are 
Ralbag and Metzudos. Rambam too, although he delineates his ideas in the 
Moreh Nevuchim rather than in a verse by verse commentary on the book, 
belongs to this group. Of the later commentators Malbim, among many others, 
takes this approach. 

Other commentators, among them Rashi, R' Yosef Kara and Rabbexnu. 
Meyuchas offer no summations as part of their commentary, nor do they ever 
hint at a formal theological debate. They limit themselves to the interpretation 
of individual words and phrases, guide us by indirection rather than by 
explication, and let the story speak to us at the multitude of levels which we 
would expect of Kisvei HaKodesh (Sacred Writings). They trust us, the 
students, to listen attentively to what the book has to teach us. 

It seems likely that they see the book as having an altogether different 
agenda. It does not at all purport to elucidate the theological problems of the 
philosopher but tells a human story. It is a saga of crashing pains, 
well-meaning, fumbling and ultimately ineffectual attempts at comforting, of 
friendship gone awry, of sublime religious ecstasy warring with bitter 
disillusion in a God Who refuses to allow Himself to be understood, of erratic 
leaps between submission and rebellion, of sensitive empathizing, of revelation 
and reconciliation. It wishes to teach us how to deal with people — not with 
problems. 

The nature of debate — as the book is seen by the commentators belonging 
to the first genre — requires that each speech be carefully structured, and that. 
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moreover, a logical and consistent progression lead from speech to speech, and 
from protagonist to protagonist. Because of this, individual verses can never be 
understood independently, but must be interpreted within the system which 
the particular commentator has worked out for himself. This, for practical 
purposes, makes the task of the anthologizer impossible. Where in other Biblical 
books, the unit under consideration might be a small passage, a chapter or, 
sometimes even a series of chapters — in the case of lyov it has to be the whole 
complex book! For each sentence the entire gamut of available commentary 
would have to be made available since the interpretation of this particular 
sentence would depend upon what — in the eyes of this or that particular 
commentator — was said before, and would — once more in each respective 
system — in turn, influence what comes after. If a reasonably complete survey 
of the available literature were undertaken we would, in place of an anthology, 
have a listing — from beginning to end — of entire commentaries. 

Because of these very real considerations it was decided to concentrate upon 
just two commentators. 

Rashi would of course provide the base for the commentary. The close 
scrutiny of his ideas which we will provide later in these Introductory Remarks, 
particularly his gloss to Bava Basra 15a, will yield that in all likelihood he 
would subscribe to the second of these two possibilities. However, as is his 
custom throughout his commentary to Tanach, his remarks are relatively 
sparse, and this forces us to look to the text itself and to allow its nuances to 
guide us through the complexities of the book. Our reading of these nuances 
can certainly not be ascribed to Rashi. The most that can be said is that he has 
left us the room to read the sacred text closely and allow it to speak to us. 

We will go to Ramban to be representative of the first approach. 

Obviously, throughout the commentary we will draw upon a wide range of 
other commentators — to flesh out, to augment, to clarify, to yield insights 
where Rashi and Ramban either remain silent or are unclear. 

Both the approach of Rashi and that of Ramban require further analysis, and 
we shall give them our careful attention in the course of these Introductory 
Remarks. In the meanwhile, however, since it is unthinkable that any lyov 
commentary would ignore luminaries like R' Saadyah Gaon, Rambam, and 
among the later commentators, M albim, we shall devote a short survey to the 
ideas of each of them. 

Our all-too-brief encounter with the immortal creations of these three 
commentators, affords us an opportunity to discuss a fundamental issue in the 
field of Parshanus HaMikra, the interpretation and elucidation of Biblical 
texts. It is an issue which cuts to the core of our perception of Kisvei HaKodesh 
as holy writ, that is, as Divinely dictated, or at the very least. Divinely inspired 
compositions which — because they are not human creations — ought not to 
be subject to human shortcomings or foibles. 

The Sacred Writings: It was M albim who dedicated the awesome power of 
his creative genius to the proposition that Kisvei HaKodesh cannot be viewed 
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from the same perspective which we use when judging other literary 
compositions. His credo is stated forthrightly and unambiguously in a 
three-point exposition of the principles upon which his commentary is to be 
based (Introduction to Isaiah). They are: 

1. The poetry of the prophets will never contain redundancies inserted 
simply for the sake of beauty [nlDlttf nlbna boa] ... There will never 
be two sentences which have identical meanings, no two metaphors 
designed to describe the same matter, no synonyms without subtle 
differences between them. 

2. No words are ever chosen arbitrarily. Whenever a particular word is 
used we can be certain that this word, and only this word, can fulfill the 
task assigned to it. No other expression could have been substituted. 

3. We must never expect a shell which is empty or a body which is not 
animated by a soul. No single phrase appears that does not contain some 
deep and meaningful message. Thus, and only thus, can we approach 
the words of the Living God. 

Malbim holds fast to these ideas in his gigantic commentary to lyov. But, in 
addition to the requirements which adherence to these principles imposes, the 
format in which lyov is written creates some conditions all its own. We quote: 

Clearly, a book which is written in the form of a dialogue in which a 
number of people debate one another, must project a number of positions 
equal to the number of the protagonists — each disputant defending one 
particular point of view in his presentation. For, if the issue under debate, 
could be viewed from only two perspectives, the author would have 
limited the debate to two discussants. Manifestly, then, since there are three 
friends arguing with lyov, each of them must have a position which is 
different from those defended by his colleagues. And so, too, the fourth 
protagonist [Elihu] who comes last, must have a unique contribution to 
make. Thus did Rambam in his Moreh Nevuchim, followed by all 
straight-thinking men, attempt to assign discrete ideas to each of the 
discussants ... 

Now it is true that, as we shall see below, Rambam does, indeed, have each 
of the protagonists project a discrete view. However, he, in common with R' 
Saadyah Gaon, certainly does not share Malbim’s view of the economy of 
Scriptural writing. 

Thus, we quote the famous passage in the prologue to the Moreh 
HaNevuchim , in which Rambam discusses the use of mashal (parable) — the 
major pedagogical tool of any competent instructor, as Rambam sees it — in 
the prophetic books. 

Know then, that two different kinds of meshalim are used in the 
prophetic literature. There are those meshalim in which every single word 
has a positive function, and there are those in which the mashal in its 
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moreover, a logical and consistent progression lead from speech to speech, and 
from protagonist to protagonist. Because of this, individual verses can never be 
understood independently, but must be interpreted within the system which 
the particular commentator has worked out for himself. This, for practical 
purposes, makes the task of the anthologizer impossible. Where in other Biblical 
books, the unit under consideration might be a small passage, a chapter or, 
sometimes even a series of chapters — in the case of lyov it has to be the whole 
complex book! For each sentence the entire gamut of available commentary 
would have to be made available since the interpretation of this particular 
sentence would depend upon what — in the eyes of this or that particular 
commentator — was said before, and would — once more in each respective 
system — in turn, influence what comes after. If a reasonably complete survey 
of the available literature were undertaken we would, in place of an anthology, 
have a listing — from beginning to end — of entire commentaries. 

Because of these very real considerations it was decided to concentrate upon 
just two commentators. 

Rashi would of course provide the base for the commentary. The close 
scrutiny of his ideas which we will provide later in these Introductory Remarks, 
particularly his gloss to Bava Basra 15a, will yield that in all likelihood he 
would subscribe to the second of these two possibilities. However, as is his 
custom throughout his commentary to Tanach, his remarks are relatively 
sparse, and this forces us to look to the text itself and to allow its nuances to 
guide us through the complexities of the book. Our reading of these nuances 
can certainly not be ascribed to Rashi. The most that can be said is that he has 
left us the room to read the sacred text closely and allow it to speak to us. 

We will go to Ramban to be representative of the first approach. 

Obviously, throughout the commentary we will draw upon a wide range of 
other commentators — to flesh out, to augment, to clarify, to yield insights 
where Rashi and Ramban either remain silent or are unclear. 

Both the approach of Rashi and that of Ramban require further analysis, and 
we shall give them our careful attention in the course of these Introductory 
Remarks. In the meanwhile, however, since it is unthinkable that any lyov 
commentary would ignore luminaries like R' Saadyah Gaon, Rambam, and 
among the later commentators, Malbim, we shall devote a short survey to the 
ideas of each of them. 

Our all-too-brief encounter with the immortal creations of these three 
commentators, affords us an opportunity to discuss a fundamental issue in the 
field of Parshanus HaMikra, the interpretation and elucidation of Biblical 
texts. It is an issue which cuts to the core of our perception of Kisvei HaKodesh 
as holy writ, that is, as Divinely dictated, or at the very least. Divinely inspired 
compositions which — because they are not human creations — ought not to 
be subject to human shortcomings or foibles. 

The Sacred Writings: It was M albim who dedicated the awesome power of 
his creative genius to the proposition that Kisvei HaKodesh cannot be viewed 
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from the same perspective which we use when judging other literary 
compositions. His credo is stated forthrightly and unambiguously in a 
three-point exposition of the principles upon which his commentary is to be 
based (Introduction to Isaiah). They are: 

1. The poetry of the prophets will never contain redundancies inserted 
simply for the sake of beauty [nUIttt nlSna 1’jy baa]... There will never 
be two sentences which have identical meanings, no two metaphors 
designed to describe the same matter, no synonyms without subtle 
differences between them. 

2. No words are ever chosen arbitrarily. Whenever a particular word is 
used we can be certain that this word, and only this word, can fulfill the 
task assigned to it. No other expression could have been substituted. 

3. We must never expect a shell which is empty or a body which is not 
animated by a soul. No single phrase appears that does not contain some 
deep and meaningful message. Thus, and only thus, can we approach 
the words of the Living God. 

Malbim holds fast to these ideas in his gigantic commentary to Iyov. But, in 
addition to the requirements which adherence to these principles imposes, the 
format in which Iyov is written creates some conditions all its own. We quote: 

Clearly, a book which is written in the form of a dialogue in which a 
number of people debate one another, must project a number of positions 
equal to the number of the protagonists — each disputant defending one 
particular point of view in his presentation. For, if the issue under debate, 
could be viewed from only two perspectives, the author would have 
limited the debate to two discussants. Manifestly, then, since there are three 
friends arguing with Iyov, each of them must have a position which is 
different from those defended by his colleagues. And so, too, the fourth 
protagonist [Elihu] who comes last, must have a unique contribution to 
make. Thus did Rambam in his Moreh Nevuchim , followed by all 
straight-thinking men, attempt to assign discrete ideas to each of the 
discussants ... 

Now it is true that, as we shall see below, Rambam does, indeed, have each 
of the protagonists project a discrete view. However, he, in common with R' 
Saadyah Gaon, certainly does not share Malbim's view of the economy of 
Scriptural writing. 

Thus, we quote the famous passage in the prologue to the Moreh 
HaNevuchim , in which Rambam discusses the use of mashal (parable) — the 
major pedagogical tool of any competent instructor, as Rambam sees it — in 
the prophetic books. 

Know then, that two different kinds of meshalim are used in the 
prophetic literature. There are those meshalim in which every single word 
has a positive function, and there are those in which the mashal in its 
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totality sheds light upon the nimshal (lesson to be conveyed) but contains 
many words which have no parallel in the nimshal but were added only to 
beautify the mashal or contribute to its inner logic [D 1 bn buJri IniNp 1K131 
niyb ntpKJ Nbx btypnn piy iniNp -inn np->pin lip nbn bp pNU/ iiKip man 
ia Dnain rmpm bu/ran] ... Given this, there is no reason at all, when 
confronted with meshalim of this second category, to worry over the use 
of this or that phrase [... npi "iraib rjria^qn nt< inun b* For it 

has no function other than to create an appropriate ambience ... [bp ‘•p ,.. 
... bipnn vwd ’pb ni] 

And more to the point, from Rambam's analysis of the book of lyov in his 
Moreh HaNevuchim 3:22: 

... It is my desire to make Iyov's ideas and those of his friends clear to 
you. I will do this through proofs which I will collect from within each of 
their speeches. Do not concern yourself with all the rest of the things 
which they say. These are said only because the context requires them as I 
have explained to you earlier. [nT»nb nppr»pn rtp^nn pb yob ’liyp bat< 

“irtK bp nppp oppby: rrntoa ,Kyr nn inarip “in* bpb npip^pn na^nm 
... rjb ’rnKau; mp pu/bn Dnyp* a^ntf/ unpin aiy bpb n?pn bNq ,npp] 

In accordance with this view, we find both R' Saadyah Gaon and Rambam 
isolating key phrases in each of the speeches of the various protagonists, 
because the ideas expressed in them are the ones which are central to the 
position of this particular discussant, and relegating large sections of each of the 
speeches to a secondary rank. To illustrate, we quote R' Saadyah Gaon in his 
introduction to lyov. 

[One of the difficulties which people find in understanding this book 
derives from] the need to isolate those verses which are the essence of each 
speech ... My own commentary will] begin with the pilot verse in every 
speech which I will elucidate in such a way that it is separated from the 
subsidiary verses ... 

In addition, we will find that R' Saadyah Gaon — in contradistinction to the 
point made by Malbim — has the three friends defending only one position. 

R' Saadyah Gaon : R' Yosef Kapah, the contemporary translator and 
interpreter of R' Saadyah Gaon , has some ambivalence about how he should 
translate R' Saadyah Gaon's Arabic title of the book. He reports that, originally 
he had felt that the correct translation would be, pTNH “ipp, the Book of Balance, 
because its function is, indeed, to lend balance and direction to man's outlook 
on life. It aims to create harmony among human drives and to help us to 
subordinate our ego-drives to a higher goal. Upon reflection, however, he 
decided that a more correct rendering would be, pviyri app, the Book of 
Justification, because its fundamental purpose is to demonstrate the essential 
justice which informs God's stewardship of human affairs and to make clear 
that none of His actions are the result of arbitrariness. 
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R' Saadyah Gaon takes as his point of departure the assumption that God's 
relationship to the world is one of all-encompassing and unstinting ~iun, 
altruistic goodness. Clearly then some explanation for the reality of suffering is 
required. He isolates three possible causes: Suffering can serve as an educational 
tool much as a father chastises his son in order to make him learn; it can be a 
punishment and cleansing agent where sin has been committed; and it can be 
used to test one's faith in God — so that when it is borne as it should be borne, 
it might bring great reward in this world and the next. 

But, people find it difficult to cope with pain. When exposed to suffering 
they become confused and rebellious, are unable to apply their theoretical 
knowledge to the reality of their agony. Because of this, God found it helpful to 
provide us with a role-model — one righteous man who refused to be cowed or 
disoriented by his terrible fate, so that we might learn the art of life from him. 
This is the reason why the saga of Iyov was preserved for us in Scripture. 

When Iyov was smitten, unaware of the third alternative — that his travail 
might be the very means by which he would be able to earn untold bliss — and 
fully convinced that he neither needed the educational nor deserved the 
punitive mode of suffering, he was forced to the conclusion that God's 
omnipotence entitled Him to cause suffering not because it was deserved but 
simply because He willed it [9:12]. The friends — rightly — refused to 
countenance such an assumption but could think of no explanation other than 
that Iyov must have sinned grievously and that his suffering belonged to the 
punitive mode [for Eliphaz, 4:7-9; for Bildad, 8:11-13; for Tzophar, 11:20]. It 
took Elihu to suggest the truth — that suffering may be justified as a test of the 
victim's relationship to his God [33:30]. 

In the event, Iyov triumphed over the Satan's challenge, and was duly 
rewarded. 

Rambam: In contrast to R' Saadyah Gaon who, as we saw above, thinks 
that the aim of the book is to help people cope with life's vicissitudes, by 
providing Iyov as a role-model, Rambam sees the book as a systematic 
presentation of various attitudes towards Divine Providence [-nNllb btyn 
nniu/ng ’an niDj7ii/n] in the face of the observed fact that many righteous 
people suffer and many wicked people live happy and tranquil lives [in'] p’lY 
ib 3iui yttn ,1b]. 

This problem had caused many thinkers to conclude (erroneously) that God 
has no knowledge of human affairs — a concept which, once they had adopted 
it they proceeded to buttress by means of all kinds of erroneous philosophical 
legerdemain. They had reached this conclusion because of the perceived 
unacceptability of any alternative. For, if God does have knowledge of this 
world, we would, in consideration of the injustice which prevails, have to 
conclude either that He is willing to countenance these horrors — He just does 
not care — or, that He is impotent and cannot change things if He would. Both 
these alternatives were deemed unacceptable, and willy-nilly it (erroneously) 
follows that God must be ignorant of what is happening. 
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The book of Iyov is meant, in part, to dispel these false ideas. 

The five protagonists were all towering figures, paragons of piety and 
wisdom. Each felt the need to grapple with the intractable reality of a world 
apparently run amok, in which there is no discernible pattern which might 
point to a just and caring God. Each presents his own solution. Among them 
they represent all the ideas which reasonable men had worked out for 
themselves. The differences between them are profound. But, as significant as 
those differences are, there are among them common assumptions which are no 
less important. These are the absolute conviction that God knows everything 
and that God is just. The thoughts of those other philosophers — that God is 
ignorant of human affairs — is not even considered. 

Of the first four protagonists — Iyov and the three friends — only 
Eliphaz is privy to the truth as the Torah teaches it. His contention is that all 
that happens to man, be it bliss or suffering, is determined only by his own 
actions. There is reward, there is punishment — and there is nothing else 
[22:5]. U1 

Iyov, writhing in agony while supposing himself to be innocent of any 
wrongdoing, cannot accept this thesis. Since he will not even consider the 
possibility that God might not be aware of what transpires in this world, he can 
find no explanation for his fate other than that God is simply too exalted to care 
about what happens to man. As we humans are unconcerned about the fate of 
the insects which crawl around upon our floor, so too, Iyov claims at several 
points, is God uninterested in our fate. It is not that He does not know, but that 
He does not care [9:22-23, 21:23-26 and elsewhere]! By the end of the book, Iyov 
will, of course, have discarded these pernicious ideas — else he could not have 
been described as having triumphed over his adversities. But, within the debate, 
it is this position which he defends. 

Bildad believes that a perfectly just God might yet expose an innocent man 
to suffering, because this would be a means of increasing his subsequent reward 
[8:6-7], while Tzophar believes that God's omnipotence is sufficient reason for 
anything which happens. The cause invariably lies within His inscrutable will 
[ntyy mob -inib y*K) ,bbp nap vtoyiob ttfsnb pKi ubpinn pann ’pa ima ban ’a... 
... ynn Kb} n|] [11:5-7]. [This is the opinion which R' Saadyah Gaon ascribed 
to Iyov — see above.] 

These, then are the options which the book sets before the reader. Contrary 
to our expectations, no judgment is made which forces us to side with Eliphaz 
[representative of the Torah's view] over any of the others. By having Iyov live 
in the land of yiy, which word, while in the context it is clearly a proper noun, 
nevertheless resonates in our mind with the concept of, nyy, profound and 

1. Rambam, in his short synopsis of the book, does not state expressly how Eliphaz — or the 
Torah — will address those instances in which it is clearly impossible to say that suffering is the 
fruit of sin. 

This issue is discussed in various places in Moreh Nevuchim. See particularly the fifty-first 
chapter of the third part. 
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productive thinking, the author challenges us to reach our own conclusion 

[ton ipk miDan nD^u/nn pm iray yii ia pisjpn’i nt bwm nwn :)b into ib’ioi]. 

This, because the author has in store for us a lesson that is more important 
than even the knowledge of which of the four models which have been 
presented is the correct one. 

That message is the soul of first Elihu's and then God's speeches, and it 
constitutes the real goal of the book DPK "iDp rntpn nmn 111]. It is not 

so important that Iyov should receive the correct answer to his questions. 
Eliphaz is the repository of this answer, and it is hoped that the reader will be 
aware of this. It is vastly important that he know that the question ought not, 
in the first place, to have been asked. The one, major and unforgivable error 
that Iyov — and indeed the three friends — had made, was to trivialize God, to 
create Him, as it were, in their own image. Misled by the limitations of 
language which force us to use terms which describe human involvement and 
human stewardship for God's relationship with man, they had made the 
mistake of thinking that God's ways can be understood — and therefore 
challenged — by the human mind. By pointing to the wonders of nature — so 
clearly beyond human ken or grasp — Elihu, and later God, demonstrate Iyov's 
folly. 

The denoument of the saga comes at the moment that Iyov grasps this 
truth: 


Once man realizes this, it will be simple for him to bear any and all 
suffering. His agonies will not generate doubts concerning God — whether 
He is aware or is not aware, whether He watches over us or doesn't. They 
will, on the contrary, only serve to increase his love of God as we read at 
the end of this vision. Therefore I revile [all that I valued before] and have 
reconciled myself to the dust and ashes [in which, because of my illness, I 
wallowed]. [See comm, there.] And this accords with the teaching of the 
Sages [concerning the religious grandeur of those who]... Serve [God] out 
of love, and rejoice in suffering (Shabbos 88b). 

Here Rambam leads us to the triumphant ending of the Iyov saga as he 
perceives it. God gifted us with this tale of struggle and ultimate victory so that 
we might aspire to the highest pinnacle of religious fulfillment. A love of God 
which will blanket out all doubts and questions and leave only the joy which 
even suffering can bring when we know that it comes from a caring, loving 
God. 

Malbim: As we have seen, R' Saadyah Gaon and Rambam share the opinion 
that in a work such as Iyov we must not expect that every passage, let alone 
every word, contribute to the main theme. Pilot phrases are sifted out which 
reveal the true and central thinking of the speaker. 

Such a system is clearly not without its pitfalls. How, from among the 
avalanche of words, are we to isolate which is the particular phrase which 
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carries the weight of the argument? We need only think of Iyov and Tzophar 
to see that the method, by no means, produces even results. R' Saadyah Gaon 
had seen 9:12 — the concept that God's Will is self-justifying — as the 
key-phrase in Iyov's thinking, while Rambam gives pride of place to 9:22-23 
and the like, which explain suffering on the basis of God's lack of concern. 
What R'Saadyah Gaon had defined as the main thrust of Iyov's thought, 
Rambam assigns to Tzophar, while R' Saadyah Gaon s understanding of 
Tzophar's argument — 8:11-13, suffering comes as the wages of sin — 
Rambam assigns to Eliphaz. 

But, even apart from this difficulty, Malbim cannot make peace with the 
thought that Kisvei HaKodesh should contain any words which are not 
essential to the message. As the passages which we quoted from him, above, 
make clear, he is committed to an interpretation of Iyov which not only 
accounts for every single word, but which will explain that word as it functions 
within the thinking of the particular protagonist in whose speech it occurs. 

Malbim's system is too intricate to reproduce here in even a shortened form. 
We mention him in these Introductory Remarks only in order to explain why 
such an important commentator has not been given his due in our commentary. 
The explanation lies in the stem structure, the rigid, unbending insistence that 
the book is a mathematical edifice in which the logic of each piece depends 
utterly upon the logic of the whole, which his thinking imposes upon him. One 
cannot anthologize Malbim to Iyov — no single piece makes sense without all 
the rest — one can only translate the entire work. 

Rashi: As stated above, the basis for the commentary will, of course, be 
Rashi. ll] 

The school of thought of which we believe Rashi to be representative, is one 
which views the Iyov saga not as a debate of theological issues, but as a drama 
detailing — for reasons which will become clear — the interactions between the 
various protagonists. It is important to examine whether, indeed, such a school 
exists, and whether Rashi has this view of the book. 

We go first to the latter of these two issues. 

As in all his commentaries to Nach, Rashi's remarks and elucidations to our 
book are very sparse. In contrast to many other commentators, he never seems 
to examine the book as a whole, never attempts to offer an overview of what 
has transpired or of what we are to expect. This makes it difficult to use his 
commentary as a basis for a judgment in this matter. t2] 

1. See Appendix on The Authorship of the Rashi Commentary p. 378 for a discussion as to the 
authorship of the commentary printed in the standard edition under the name of Rashi. 

2. We use the word, difficult because careful analysis of the commentary can — if only in a 
negative sense, that is, by way of analyzing what Rashi does not do — lead us to certain 
conclusions. 

A case in point would be Rashi's approach to Iyov's very first speech. Here we have a series of 
imprecations flung against the nights and days involved in Iyov's conception and birth. 
Ramban, as do many other commentators, makes a major point of the fact that, at least at this 
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As it happens, Rashi has, after all, left us with a statement which defines his 
vision. 

At Bava Basra 15a we have a discussion concerning the dating of our story. 
Among the various opinions which are listed we have one which denies that 
Iyov was even a historical figure: rm by)n nbt< Kin: Kbi rm Nb n^K, Iyov never 
really existed — his story is only a parable. Now obviously if a Scriptural book 
is written as a parable it must have some clearly defined educational purpose, 
and thus this statement provides an opportunity for a commentator to say in a 
nutshell what the objective of this burn might be. 

Rashi writes as follows: r’y k m j] D'Uiupnb nlm^n unn Unbb ,rpn bvJn 
nyy by osipj din y’Kiyi pin nip by [p-ip^nb ,Dn?io ■’pripi. It is a mashal 
[written] so that we might learn from it [appropriate] responses to those who 
condemn [or grumble about] the manifestations of God's stern justice [which 
might overtake them], and [further, to teach us] that no man is blamed for 
words that he utters because of his agony. 

Now as the only statement which we have from Rashi concerning the 
purpose of the book, these words deserve careful analysis. 

For a better understanding of his precise meaning in this passage, we should 
examine it together with Rashi's remarks to 42:7 where God castigates the 
friends by telling Eliphaz: ... My anger is seething against you and against 
your two friends, because, in your defense of Me, you did not speak as 
appropriately as did My servant Iyov. Because of the extreme significance of 
this Rashi in understanding his remarks in Bava Basra, we quote it in full in 
the original Hebrew and in translation. 

yuq Kb Kin nw 3 t>k iT qy? ,njiui myt? i bK onnan Kb n™ iDii-m Kb 13 
iniD 1 ntflp psp ,n?nb fl’pin dki ... nb5>? Kin yum nn npK nipK by dk q ,q 
... nPKb iniK ony^nn by ,DnyiyQ djik bnK .nan T>by ipjm inaa nu>K 
□ab rnm .visb oniamni □■•pnityn Dn^n qlDabi ,yiyn nptnp iniK Dnpin(n)n] 


point, Iyov denies Divine Providence and ascribes man's fate to the heavenly constellations — 
certainly a theological position, one that can be and ought to be, debated. Indeed, as Ramban 
interprets Eliphaz's first speech, it is precisely to this point that he addresses himself. Rashi says 
nothing of all this. Nowhere does he indicate that Iyov believes that human fate lies in the hands 
of the constellations and he interprets the relevant verses in Eliphaz's speech differently than 
does Ramban — see commentary there. 

It would seem that Rashi does not view Iyov, in this first speech, as staking out a theological 
position. Rather, his silence makes it possible to read the passage as simply an expression of the 
kind of profound anguish which wishes — irrationally — but wishes still, that the past could be 
erased and with it the dreadful experiences which simply overwhelm in their horror. 

Throughout the book there are numerous examples of this kind. Of these, because it is 
profoundly significant for the understanding of the basic structure of the book, we mention one. 

It concerns the function of Elihu in the saga. In contrast to Ramban, Rashi makes no attempt 
at all to isolate any new contribution which Elihu might be making to the debate. We discuss 
this phenomenon in Introductory Remarks to 33:14, and conclude that this too is a function of 
the divergent attitudes which these two commentators have to the dynamics of the story — see 
there. 
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DrrriKtart by onQpin di ’a thio’i irnya nl’Kb h Kbi .imb* ritzy “i^k? iwmb 

.itripnb yttz? 

For you did not speak: For you did not confront me with as good a claim 
as My servant, lyov. He never sinned against Me except that he said,'He 
destroys the constant with the wicked' ... and if he spoke too much, that 
was only because of the dreadfulness of his pains which weighed heavily 
upon him and drove him to speech. But you were guilty by accusing him 
of wickedness by saying ... and you declared him to be wicked. But in the 
end you were silenced and defeated by him. Instead you should have 
comforted him as Elihu did. As though his sorrows were not enough for 
lyov, you added guilt to your sins by upsetting him! 

The entire tenor of the friends' approach is called into question here. It is not 
a case of an occasional insensitive remark or inappropriate accusation 
intermingled among essentially acceptable arguments. Nothing appears to be 
salvageable. They were silenced and defeated by lyov. Not only were they 
wrong but they were cruel as well. For they did not comfort lyov as Elihu did, 
but upset him mercilessly where they should have empathized with his 
unbearable misfortune. 

Most strikingly, Rashi goes out of his way to contrast the friends 
unfavorably with Elihu although the verse says nothing at all about him. And, 
note well, Elihu is praised not for the superior cogency of his arguments, but for 
his simple humanity in comforting a sufferer. 

lyov does not escape criticism entirely. Certainly some of his accusations had 
better been left unsaid. But he is excused, as Rashi says in Bava Basra, because 
it was his unbearable pain which drove him to these excesses. 

If we now turn to Rashi in Bava Basra and ask ourselves what precisely 
Rashi meant when he writes that the purpose of the book is to help us, learn 
appropriate responses ..., we are hard-put to determine who among the 
book's protagonists is to instruct us? The friends are totally discredited and 
Elihu is singled out for praise not for the arguments which he made but for the 
sensitivity which he brought to bear. 

We may perhaps conjecture, and it is no more than conjecture, that Rashi 
subscribes to the opinion of the Zohar which we quote at the beginning of ch.4, 
that the friends had many correct and potent arguments to offer, but failed, by 
being inadequately prepared, to couch them in terms which would be 
acceptable to lyov. We feel that when Rashi says that we are to learn how to 
respond to a sufferer who rebels against his fate, this means too, that we are to 
learn how not to respond. The book of lyov, as we saw so plainly in the Rashi 
which we analyzed above, is about friendship and its limitations, about 
sensitivity and insensitivity, about empathy and love, about disappointment 
and reconciliation. When he says that the purpose of the book is to help us learn 
appropriate responses he may be referring not so much to the philosophical 
content of the answers which we give, but to the tone which we use, the 
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attitude and empathy which we project. More than we learn what to answer 
we learn how to answer — and, most importantly how not to answer. 

The book is also about human frailty. The final phrase in Rashi is 
remarkable. And [further, to teach us] that no man is blamed for words that he 
utters because of his agony. This is a lesson which Rava, at Bava Basra 16b, 
derives from 34:35, bsttfnii Rb rnaii tdi 1 nyn Kb 3 Vn, which Rava renders, 
lyov is not to be blamed for what he said. Because of his pain it is to be viewed 
as though he had said it unwittingly. His words came without the benefit of 
considered thought. Now, clearly this is an important insight. But, on what 
basis does Rashi pick it from the many other teachings which are recorded in 
two large folio pages dealing with our book, as being central to the whole 
enterprise? What made Rashi say that this whole complex mashal was written 
expressly that we should learn this particular homily? 

Clearly, as Rashi reads the story, and, once more, as seems borne out by the 
Rashi which we analyzed above, it is this, and specifically this, which is the 
crucial element in the saga. Why is it so important that those who shoulder the 
responsibility of attempting to comfort a sufferer should do so only after 
adequate preparation? It is because of the dreadful vulnerability of the broken. 
When we are healthy and strong we should all be able to take our knocks, must 
be able to bear up under the small faux-pas of which even the best friends will 
occasionally be guilty. But one who is bereaved, shattered in body and battered 
in spirit, has the right to be treated with greater consideration. As we 
understand the Rashi , the second part of his gloss is connected to the first. We 
must learn well how to comfort because no man can be held accountable for 
the excesses of his agony. 

This, then, may be the story of lyov as Rashi sees it. 

We may surmise that Rashi chose this approach to the book rather than 
viewing it as a debate as some of the other commentators did, for some of the 
following reasons: 

Firstly there is the matter of the style in which the book is written. Rashi may 
well have felt that debate requires clarity born of conciseness, not the florid 
poetry in which all the speeches are couched. Rambam himself writes in his 
Introduction to the Moreh Nevuchim that a prerequisite for sensible dialogue is 
that there be agreement concerning the meaning of specific terms, a lucidity of 
expression which leaves no room for ambiguity. Poetry — and especially 
poetry as complex as that used in our book — by its very nature leaves room for 
all kinds and levels of nuance and meaning. It stirs the emotions much more 
than it stimulates the mind. It is, of all styles, the least suited to intellectual 
debate. 

Again, Rashi may agree in principle with Malbim that we should not expect 
redundancies and literary embellishments in Kisvei HaKodesh. Now, all those 
commentators who view the dialogue as debate, are hard put to justify the need 
for much of what each of the protagonists has to say. We have already seen the 
ideas of R' Saadyah Caon and Rambam in this matter. In our analysis of 
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Ramban we will see that he frequently writes that this or that speech contains 
nothing that has not been said before, without however dealing with the 
obvious difficulty: If it adds nothing, why record it? None of this is problematic 
if we do not accept that the protagonists are debating. In real life, in the 
hurly-burly of actual confrontation, there is never an excessive economy of 
expression. People come back again and again to the thoughts that roil their 
emotions. Pain, anger, pity, disdain, all seek expression, all insist upon bursting 
through the restraints of orderly, logical discourse. In the course of the 
commentary we shall have frequent occasion to note how entirely appropriate 
many of the apparent redundancies really are, once we accept the view that we 
are not dealing with an actual debate. 

In addition, what is true of redundancies is true also of inconsistencies and 
contradictions. Again and again we shall see that, throughout his speeches, 
Iyov espouses ideas which are antagonistic to one another and cannot, by any 
stretch of logic coexist. See, for example in Introductory Remarks to ch.12, and 
commentary to 16:14. Again at 9:31 and elsewhere we have recognized the 
literary lurches in which Iyov frequently indulges. Instead of following one 
consistent line of argument, he tends to interrupt a certain train of thought with 
some ideas which, on the surface, are totally extraneous to it, only to pick it up 
again a few verses later. These are all matters which have no place in an orderly 
debate but are natural and expected in the anguished cries of a broken man 
whose soul is crying not with reasoned arguments but with a desperate plea for 
understanding. 

There is also another point. If we are dealing with a debate — let us say on 
the model of Rambam — then each protagonist is presumed to adhere to a 
certain stance concerning the issue under discussion, and we would expect 
consistency. Iyov, for example, believes this and that, questions such and such. 
In such a scheme there is no room for the shocking blasphemies of, say, 9:22-24 
as Rava interprets these verses — see commentary there. However, if we are 
dealing with the portrait of a broken man whose cries of pain are not designed 
for an academic presentation of some nice theological point, there is no 
difficulty at all. There are times when Iyov simply drops into the pits of despair 
and words escape him which, in saner moments he would not even have 
dreamed of thinking. At other times he soars to untold heights of adoration — 
and there is no contradiction at all. That is just the way people are. 

Can Rashi be said to be representative of a school? Is his opinion shared by 
others? 

As we have indicated above, we feel that there is a strong supposition that 
those commentators who do not supply the reader with a summation of the 
points made within each speech — as do most others — would probably share 
the view which we have now worked out in Rashi — that the Iyov saga is not, 
primarily, a debate. 

Now were it not for the two Rashis which we have now examined, we 
would have been hesitant to base such a far-reaching theory upon the rest of 
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Rashi's commentary to Iyov. We know from Rashi to the rest of Nach that 
he tends to be very brief, concentrating upon the meaning of individual 
words or ph rases, and not, except on rare occasions, treating or analyzing entire 
units. 

However, R ' Yosef Kara — Rashi's contemporary — is a different matter. 
As Moshe Arend in his Introduction to the R' Yosef Kara commentary to Iyov 
points out, it was this commentator's pride that he did consider each section 
in the context of the entire unit. Again and again he writes that he offers 
his interpretations, irm nV?/? nis nanb niNnpnn ’pb (7:21), or, 

ir™ niv/7 l^yn HN “ipnb (17:6-8) and the like. Surely, then, we would 
have expected from this author that he make some attempt to specify the 
direction which the debate is taking, which points are being made or 
challenged, as do so many other commentators. That he does not do so leads 
us to suspect that perhaps he — as well as others whose commentaries have 
a similar structure such as R' Meyuchas — share Rashi's approach to the 
book. 

Ramban: The Book of Iyov, as Ramban sees it, has a single purpose. It 
tackles head-on the one seemingly intractable riddle which has bedeviled 
man from, literally, the first Sabbath of creation. Why, in a world governed 
by a benign God, a God of truth, a God of justice, should every form of 
pernicious unfairness seem to run rampant? Why should good people writhe 
in agony? W r hy should the wicked gloat in the abundance of health, wealth, 
power and joy which life seems to heap upon them with such a liberal 
hand? [l1 

There are four major sources from which we should be able to glean some 
idea of Ramban's understanding of the book. We have, besides his verse to 
verse commentary, his Introduction to the book, a long and detailed analysis in 
his Toras Ha Adam and a less detailed one in his Derashah al Koheles. There 
are some minor inconsistencies among these four sources [see, for example, 
footnote 1 to 11:13-15] but, by and large, we have a consistent approach. 

To understand the thrust of our book correctly, we must examine it against 


1. We say that the question began on the first Sabbath of creation. Impossible as that may sound, 
it is clearly the tradition of the Sages. As the first Sabbath came in, as Adam wearied and 
dispirited from the grinding experiences of that first terrible Friday — the soaring exhilaration of 
meeting his God; the searing agony of failure, sin, shame and terror; the curse; the expulsion; the 
first tentative steps towards rehabilitation — felt the healing balm of its sanctity wash over him, 
he broke into song, n3t£/n nvb Tltf Tinm. 

That song speaks of only one topic. Our s. Somehow — in ways which need not concern us 
here — Sabbath taught him that if the wicked seem to flourish it is only so that their triumphs 
may lead them to ultimate destruction. That the righteous, appearing now to be crushed and 
broken, will yet blossom into a majestic palm tree and become strong and invincible as the cedar. 

Why this, of all messages, on that first Sabbath? 

Whichever other profound lesson may be hidden in this tradition of the Sages — and we may 
be sure that there are many — at the very least it seems to imply the following: The problem is 
endemic to the human condition. Not a single day passed but that it required a solution. 
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the background of a considerable literature which deals with the same issue. 
Indeed Ramban [Toras Ha Adam] takes note that Berachos 7 a teaches that 
Moses himself asked God this very question. As the Talmud records the 
conversation, God answered Moses that suffering strikes only the less than 
perfect tzaddik [*nm p'H2r], and only a rasha with some merits which 

deserve reward [nm irNtf Vtin], will experience well-being. This answer, 
Ramban notes, assumes that the true and final reckoning is made in ton Dbiy 
[Olam Haba], the World to Come. The not- quite-perfect man is punished for 
his minor shortcomings in this world so that his ultimate reward might be 
perfect; the wicked man is rewarded in the sorry currency of this world for the 
few merits which he may have accrued. 

Now, Ramban points out, adequate as this answer may be for some cases — 
clearly most people are neither completely good nor completely bad —it does 
not cover the totality of the problem [Introduction , lyov]. There are, 
manifestly, people who are innocent of even minor infractions, who by every 
measure of justice ought to live lives of bliss in both worlds, who still must 
drink the dregs of bitterness; and there are those who lead pleasant lives 
although they have no redeeming characteristics at all. 

Ramban s question makes it clear that he does not consider the answer 
offered by the Gemara in Berachos to be meant as the ultimate explanation 
beyond which no problems can arise and no solutions are required. R' 
Yannai taught in Avos 4:15: It is not in our power to grasp either the tranqui¬ 
lity of the wicked or the suffering of the righteous. Apparently no single 
answer can fit every single circumstance. Only this can explain the fact 
that throughout Nach — Tehillim, Koheles, Eichah and Habbakuk are 
examples — the question is taken up repeatedly and other explanations are 
offered. 

But all this ambiguity, all this tolerance of the uncertain and the ill-defined, 
is true only up to the Book of lyov. Here Ramban demands that the ulti¬ 
mate answer, the one which leaves no residue of doubt or unease, must be 
given. 

In the opinion of some of our Sages, Moses wrote this book after having 
received it from God's mouth as he had received the book of Genesis. He was 
commanded to record it in writing because: 

... Its subject matter is the very root of faith, the foundation upon which 
the Torah rests. Know then that in this book all the questions concerning 
this matter, which might ever occur to anyone are asked, and in it, of 
necessity, the absolute answer must be found. 

And later, at 33:30: 

... See now, that I have elucidated this matter ... the argument is sound, 
the ideas, correct. After this no possible question could conceivably remain 
in anyone's mind. 

The ultimate answer, as Ramban perceives it, is the mystery of Gilgul 
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HaNeshamos which, in Ramban's view, is the heart of Elihu's contribution 
to the saga. [l1 

Why is lyov different? Why was the same Moses who was granted only a 
partial answer when he asked in his own behalf, given so much more when 
God revealed the lyov saga to him? 

Ramban does not say. We may surmise as follows: 

Why, we may ask, has God elected that such a crucial issue — Ramban calls 
it the most fundamental component of any man's faith-world — should so 
bedevil us. Could not God exercise His stewardship over human affairs in such 
a way that we could understand? 

The answer may well lie in God's response to Habbakuk's anguished cry of 
confusion: How long, O Hashem, must I cry out, when You do not listen, call 
out "Violence!' when You do not help? ... Does this not weaken Torah, is 
justice not eternally deferred when the wicked encircle the righteous. What a 
perversion of justice 1 . 

Here is God's answer. 

The future holds a vision, he who announces the end does not lie. It may 
tarry, but do you wait for it. Be assured it will come, it will not overstay its 
time. See! He who is arrogant, his nature is perverse. But as for the 
righteous man, he lives through his faith ! 

rnm irnittfO p’lyi, But as for the righteous man, he lives through his faith! 
— that may be the answer. The one thing that really matters to us will remain 
forever hidden — so that rniDK, might become our life-force, the air which we 
breathe, the food which sustains us. If we could understand God's ways, if His 
stewardship of our affairs held no mystery for us, then indeed we would be 
wise — but not of strong faith. Faith presupposes the inscrutable — something 
that the mind cannot grasp but upon which the soul can fasten. 

We recall the chassid of whom Chovos HaLevavos speaks. He rose up 
at night and called out, 'My God! You have left me hungry and naked, 
have forsaken me to the terrors of the night — but have also taught me 
how mighty You are, how great! Were You now to burn me in fire — it would 
only increase my love of You and my joy in Your proximity' (Shaar 
HaAhavah 1). 

Why? Would this chassid love more, rejoice more if God tortured him? Why 
would he not, as lyov did, accuse God of wanton injustice, attempt to summon 
Him to a court of justice? 

Clearly, the crucial element here is faith. The chassid, in his abiding faith, 
has no problems. He sees his suffering as only one other opportunity — and 

1. See ch.33 Introductory Remarks to v.14 and the long discussion in commentary to v.30 for the 
place which the revelation of this mystery occupies in Elihu's thought. 

The discussion there is crucial to a correct perception of Ramban's understanding of the book. 

Here we limit ourselves to a discussion of the unique place which the Book of lyov appears to 
play in Ramban's thought-world. 
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because of the difficulty involved, a significant one — of giving expression to 
his overwhelming love of God. 

This is the Jewish way of relating to life's trials [see commentary to 6:2 on 
Nachum Ish Gamzu]. The absence of clarity concerning an issue as central as 
God's stewardship of human affairs is not a necessary evil — it is, on the 
contrary, an ideal for a people whose lifeblood is The objective of the 

Jew is not to know but to serve. The need for clarity lies in the breast of those 
who asked rn ITTD HE; the ability to live with ambiguities is the skill of those 
who declared, yntt/Ji ntyya! (see ch. 1 fn. #2 to v. 1; comm, to 7:11, Introductory 
Remarks to ch. 9; Introductory Remarks to ch. 38; and Introductory Remarks to 
42:10). 

The Book of Iyov, as Bava Basra 15b appears to teach, is addressed to the 
gentile nations [obiyn nltaiK 1 ? in^nuo?? ijry ton... ] — see fn. to 1:1. Ramban 
himself subscribes to the concept that Iyov was a gentile — see 42:17. For them, 
and for those among us who find themselves unduly influenced by their way 
of thinking, answers are indeed of paramount importance. 
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1. rpn u/^K — There was a man. The stark 
featurelessness of this statement — nothing is 
said which would place Iyov in any known 
time-frame, or familiar setting — seems to 
mark him as timeless and supra-historical. Our 
phrase perhaps means to say that Iyov is a 
[ mashal ], parable. Make no attempt to place 
him in any known period, among any known 
people. He is too big to be contained in this or 
that context. Do not diminish him by placing 
limitations of time or place upon him.* 1 ' 

It is true that at Bava Basra 15a a number of 


attempts are made to place Iyov in a particular 
historical context. But, Rambam in Moreh Ne- 
vuchim 22 thinks that the very fact that such 
disparate time-frames are suggested — they 
range from patriarchal times to the return from 
the Babylonian exile — argues for the as¬ 
sumption that Iyov is not a historical figure.* 2 ' 
There are, however, midrashic sources 
which refuse to accept the idea that Iyov was 
not a historical figure. Thus we have Midrash 
HaGadol, Vayikra listing a number of things 
which never were and never will be, with R' 


1. In Introduction to the Iyov Commentary we surveyed a number of commentators for their view of what 
the purpose of the book of Iyov might be, All appear to agree with our assessment here. If there were a 
historical context, then surely, that should play some role in the interpretation of the book. None of the 
commentators surveyed make any attempt to read anything of the sort into the text. Rambam explicitly, 
the others tacitly, seem to accept — at least for the purpose of their commentaries — that Iyov functions 
in a world of his own, unattached to any period or personality. 

2. Even though there seems much to commend the opinion that the book is a parable, such an assumption 
is not without difficulties. Chief among these is the argument that if indeed it is a tale which has no basis 
in actual events, we would have expected the author (whom Bava Basra 14b and 15a identifies as Moses) 
to have chosen Jews as his protagonists, and the Torah as the thought-world within which the ideas of Iyov 
and his friends are formed. (In fact, though, all the people in the book seem to be non-Jewish (Y ad Ramah, 
Bava Basra 15b), and neither the laws nor the values of the Torah are in evidence. 

Following are some of the indications that the book's frame of reference is patriarchal, that is, pre-Torah: 

a. The friends can find no cause for lyov's suffering other than that he must have lived by unethical 
standards (22:6ff). Nowhere do they suggest that perhaps Iyov had transgressed some of the Torah's laws. 
Furthermore, Iyov, in his defense, mentions only such actions and attitudes as might be expected from any 
good human being. Nothing is mentioned of those social obligations which derive from Torah law. 
Moreover we note that Y ad Ramah to Bava Basra 15b and 16a points out that Iyov takes credit for actions 
which would have been interdicted by the Torah. To 29:13, / received the blessing of the wretched, the Sages 
(Bava Basra 16a) comment that it was his custom to steal' property from orphans, work it and then return 
it to them improved. The Torah forbids stealing even when undertaken for the benefit of the victim. 

b. That the wicked must ultimately suffer is assumed on the basis of tradition (8:8), wisdom (15:18), or the 
tidings brought by wayfarers (21:29). The Torah's teachings on the subject are not mentioned. 

c. The names C*2nnn) .tsrbtc ,Cnan) 113 ,yiv, and (’mu/n) mu/ all come from the families of Abraham 
and Nahor. (See Ramban in commentary to yiV.) 

d. The coinage used is the ntp’lyp (42:11) which is found only in connection with the patriarch Jacob 
(Genesis 33:19). 

Would we not have expected a parable, thought out by Moses, to be constructed quite differently? 

There is one thought which might eliminate much of this difficulty. Bava Basra 15b teaches that the main 
thrust of the prophecy of Iyov and that of his friends was directed to the gentile nations [.. . the main 
portions of the prophecies of (the other prophets) was directed to Israel, but the main portions of the 
prophecy (of Iyov and his friends) was directed to the nations of the world.] The commentators are silent 
on this issue and do not explain why the main portions of this book, which is part of u/*npn , 3n3, the holy 
writ, is not addressed to Israel. 

Perhaps, then, we are to conclude that the lessons of the book are indeed directed more to the nations than 
they are to Israel. Israel has its Torah and can learn the truth concerning God's providence from its 
teachings. Not so, the nations of the world. They must find their way to God along the tortuous highways 
and byways by which Iyov eventually learned the truth. The Torah which Moses gave to Israel was the 
Torah which had been accepted with you/} - ) nlyjn, with total unquestioning subjugation to God's will. A 
people with such a Torah may safely bypass lyov's agonized searchings. 

The nations, on the other hand, wanted to know P13 3TI3 nn?. What does the Torah contain, what does 
it demand of us? For them, the book of Iyov is needed. It teaches that God can be found through search and 
struggle. 

If this is indeed so, then we can well understand why, even if Moses wrote the book, and even if it is a 
parable, he chose to create the background and the identity of the protagonists in a non-Jewish, non-Torah 
context. It is an ambience which is most suited to the nations of the world to whom, as Bava Basra teaches, 
it is mainly directed. 
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here was a man in the land of Utz, lyov was his name. Now, 


Nosson in each case claiming that not only had 
they existed but that he had somehow been 
personally involved with them. They are: the 
yjwtpn rva, the house smitten with leprosy [R' 
Nosson said, I personally removed the stones 
(from such a house)]; the finnan "ny, the city 
condemned to total destruction because the 
majority of its inhabitants had served idols [ I 
personally have stood on the hill (upon which 
such a city had been built)]; the rn)3i Tib 13, the 
rebellious son [1 sat in the court which judged 
him and stood at his grave']; the great eagle 
(described in Ezekiel 17:3) ['I saw its young 
ones']; and lyov ['I encountered his grandchil¬ 
dren']." 1 

Moreover, we have a tradition preserved by 
R' M eir Aramah in Meir lyov which reads as 
follows: It is well known, even today, in the 
kingdom of Togarma, that the righteous lyov 
was buried in the city of Kostantina and that 
great honor was paid him; burning lights, a 
hospice for all travelers and a monument on his 
grave ... The author concludes: ton nbap nto 
bapa, 'if this is the tradition then we must 
accept it.' 

Ibn Ezra maintains that lyov must have been 
a historical personage since Ezekiel (14:14, 20) 
brackets him together with Noah and Daniel 
as examples of extremely righteous people. 

It is of course possible that even if we assume 
that the book is a mashal ther? is nevertheless 
a historical core from which the parable was 
adapted. Thus the circumstances and persona 
of the drama were given. The book is a mashal 
only in the sense that the author fleshed out the 
bare outlines which were available to him — a 
righteous man had suffered greatly for no 
discernible reason — and used it as the vehicle 
through which he was able to present his 
teachings (R' Meir Aramah in Meir lyov). 

ywynto — In the land of Utz. We remarked 


before that the stark phrase with which the 
book opens appears to argue for the assump¬ 
tion that lyov was not a historical figure and 
that, consequently, he ought not to be tied to a 
particular time or place. 

Why, then, the identification of the place in 
which he lived? Indeed, Bava Basra 15a asks 
this very question on the Sage who had sug¬ 
gested that lyov was not a historical personage. 
No answer is given. It is possible that even a 
mashal might assign a fictitious place, either as 
simple fleshing out (see R ambam's view on 
this matter, explicated in Introduction to the 
lyov Commentary) or, because it evokes 
certain associations — see below to verse 3. 

Accordingly, we need to know the meaning 
of yny y)l< even if we subscribe to the opinion 
that lyov is only a mashal. 

Rashi suggests that Utz is the son of 
Abraham's brother Nahor ( Genesis 22:21) and 
that consequently the land of Aram is meant. 121 

Ibn Ezra and Ramban both cite Eichah 4:21, 
where Utz is described as the homeland of the 
daughter of Edom to indicate that lyov was a 
descendent of Esau — that is, that he belonged 
to Abraham's direct family. Ramban goes on to 
show that the friends, too, belonged to the 
same clan; Eliphaz is described as the Teman- 
ite, and Teman was a son of Esau’s son Eliphaz 
(Genesis 36:11); one of Abraham's children 
from Keturah was Shuah ( Genesis 25:2) and 
this would be the ancestor of Bildad the 
Shuhite. The connection of Tzophar is less 
clear, but Ramban believes that it is not too 
farfetched to associate him with the Tzepho 
who is given as another son of Esau's son 
Eliphaz ( Genesis 36:15). 13 ' 

Wty al'K — lyov was his name. If the name is 
a Hebrew one, then the root would be a’K, to be 
hostile to, and the structure would be similar to 
1131 from naa, to be strong, or naifi from naty. 


1. It is clear that this Midrash is couched in aggadic idiom and lends itself to various possible interpretations. 
Nevertheless, at the very least it must mean that at least in R' Nosson's view, lyov did in fact exist. 

2. We quote Midrash Yelamdenu:Our Rabbis taught: All the prophets of the gentile nations were descended 
from Milkah [Nahor's wife]. As it is written, Utz, his firstborn; this is lyov, as it is written. There was a man 
in the land of Utz; his name was lyov. And his brother Buz, that is Elihu the son of Berachel the Buzite. And 
Kemuel, that is Bilam. 

3. Ramban goes on to show that the fifth actor in the narrative — Elihu the Buzite (chapter 32ff.) was 
descended from Abraham's brother Nahor who had a son called Buz (Genesis 22:21). 

Ramban sees the significance of the fact that the narrative takes place among the family of Abraham, 
because he assumes that it was from him that they inherited the strong faith in God which so obviously 
informs all their thinking:.. .The man who was the root of faith, whose children adhered to his teachings. 

In light of our thoughts (in footnote above), that the book of lyov might have been written by Moses for 
the nations of the world, there may be an added significance to the fact that the main protagonists are all 
descended from Abraham. He had, after all, been declared by God to be the D’ll flan ap, the father of a 
multitude of nations. Even non-]ewish mankind would be led to God through his teachings as they were 
perpetuated in his children. 
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fo be drunk. Indeed Bava Basra (16a) points out 
the similarity between the two forms: [Iyov] 
said to God: Master of the world! Could it be 
that a whirlwind passed by You and You 
became confused between D’lK and 

However, Ibn Ezra at 2:11 suspects that the 
saga had its origins in a different language and 
that it was translated into Hebrew. If so, the 
name need have no significance. [Daas Mikra 
points out that, although the name does not 
occur anywhere else in Scripture, there is 
archaeological evidence that it was common in 
patriarchal and pre-patriarchal times.] 

This may indeed be the meaning of the 
passage in Bava Basra where Iyov asks God 
whether perhaps He had become confused 
between ai’N and 3’lN, between the name Iyov 
and the Hebrew word for enemy. Iyov, as we 
assume throughout this commentary, was a 
non-Jew and his name was therefore without 
any significant connotation. Accordingly, he 
may well have meant to ask the following 
question of God: Have You forgotten that I am 
not Jewish, that within the duties which are 
expected of me as a non-Jew I have performed 
well. Do You see me as a Jew, whose name, 
derived from the Hebrew, would connote 
enemy, and therefore deem me to have fallen 
short of my obligations? 

The sequence, Wltf al'N, Iyov was his name, 
instead of the possible, whose name 

was Iyov, appears significant. Midrashim (cf. 
Esther Kabbah 6:3) make the point that in the 
case of righteous people their name precedes 
them — for example intdl, whose name 

was Mordechai (Esther 2:5). In this they are like 


God concerning whom it says, 'n ■'Jpidi, by My 
Name Hashem (Exodus 6:3). By contrast, the 
wicked precede their name: Thus, 

Nabal was his name (l Samuel 25:25) and other 
examples. Given this, the implication of the 
wording in our verse is that Iyov is to be seen 
as wicked (the Midrashim do not adduce this 
example). Ibn Ezra notes the wording but feels 
that there is no need to attach any importance 
to it. He suggests that the Sages of Midrash did 
not mean to formulate a hard and fast rule but 
pointed only to a generally valid usage. He 
adduces ' H , His Name is Hashem (Exodus 
15:3) to demonstrate the limited applicability 
of the ruling. 121 

on — Of unquestioning integrity coupled 
with a probing mind. For on [tarn], Rashi 
writes: VtyjfHO D ,l 7td, perfect in his actions. We 
believe this to imply a life lived in congruence 
with the ideals and principles which guide it. 
There are no aberrations; everything con¬ 
tributes to a totally integrated picture. 

However, throughout Scripture, tarn also 
carries another connotation, that of an undevi- 
ous simplicity, a willingness to accept things, 
unquestioningly, as they are. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, Rashi (to Genesis 25:27) writes that in 
contrast to Esau the cunning trapper, the 
Patriarch Jacob is described as a tarn. He says 
that a tarn knows nothing of such wiles, 
speaking only that which is in his heart. He is 
one who cannot deceive easily. 

Thus, also Gra (to Proverbs 2:7, where the 
Torah is described as proffering advice to the 
yashar and as shielding the tarn) writes: The 
yashar is a man whose intellect directs his steps 


1 . This astounding statement in Bava Basra is ascribed to Rabba. However, Mesores HaShas suggests that 
this, together with certain other assertions on this page, be instead ascribed to Rava, as it is indeed ascribed 
at Niddah 52a. 

This change is significant since it is Rava who teaches (Bava Basra 16b) that 1 "iyy nyt^? D?nj 07 $ ptc, 
no man should be blamed for outrageous statements uttered in the throes of his agony. 

The Gemara does not, of course, endorse Iyov's words. Indeed they are described as a tp“in, blasphemy. 
However, they are a very clear reflection of many of the sentiments which Iyov will express throughout the 
book — see particularly in chapter 9. We shall deal with each of these cases in the commentary and try to 
understand them in the context in which they occur. 

2 . R # E.E. Dessler in Michtav Me'Eliyahu explains the difference between the two types of formulation. The 
name of a person can be seen as defining his essence and God-determined destiny. When the name precedes 
them the implication is that the life of the righteous person was entirely congruent with the destiny which 
had been laid down for him by God. When they precede their name,this means that the life which the 
wicked make for themselves is of their own design and does not coincide with that which God had planned 
for them. They, as it were, create their own name. 

Perhaps, taken thus, the formulation used with Iyov is appropriate, even if he wasa righteous person. The 
turns which his life took were not predetermined. The cruel suffering to which he fell victim and the ebb 
and flow of his reactions came as a result of the Satan's challenge to God's assessment of Iyov's character. 
As a result of his spiritual grandeur in the face of his sorrows the man Iyov turned into Iyov the paradigm 
of the man who, in spite of feeling himself wronged can still turn humbly to his God. Iyov did, indeed, forge 
a new life for himself. 
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that man was of unquestioning integrity coupled with a probing 
mind; he stood in awe of God and eschewed evil. 1 Seven sons 


and human qualities into the straight and 
virtuous paths laid down by God. He requires 
the advice of the Torah so as not to err in his 
understanding. The tarn, on the other hand, 
walks on a more simple, unquestioning path, 
not deviating right nor left from the Torah's 
prescriptions, and also in his human qualities 
he does not rely on his intellect but does 
everything from simple faith. He needs no 
advice since his understanding is not the 
determining factor in his way of life, and 
he need prepare himself for no battles of 
the mind . .. but, he may well stumble . .. and 
thus he needs a shield to protect him from 
faltering. 

Our rendering of on combines Kashi's 

definition with that of Gra. For "lltf 1 we have 

▼ * 

followed Gra. 

Is mn’njn, as we have defined it, and as Iyov 
displays it at verse 21 and at 2:10, compatible 
with the probing, questing mind implied by 
the term "ltiM? 

Indeed, later as the ill-fated debate develops, 
Iyov talks very differently than we would 
expect from a tam. Far from a self-negating 
acceptance of his lot, we have him belligerently 
imputing indifference, and worse, to God, 
challenging Him to justify events and consis¬ 
tently and pugnaciously refusing to make 
peace with what has occurred. 

Is there no inconsistency here? Can the man 
who had bowed to the Divine will with the 
profound religious faith expressed in verse 21, 
then turn around, berate God, and presume to 
summon Him to the bar of justice? 

This problem seems, indeed, to have trou¬ 
bled the friends. They are unable to reconcile 
Iyov's initial submissiveness with the aggres¬ 
sive self righteousness which he displays in his 
arguments with them. They have only one 
explanation: Iyov's first reaction was one of 
chanufah, a fawning favor-currying religios¬ 
ity which has nothing at all to do with the 
inner man. Iyov stands revealed in his true 
colors only later, as blasphemy following upon 
appalling blasphemy tumbles forth from his 
anguished mouth. 

Iyov, on the other hand, will stoutly and 


consistently maintain that his is an unblem¬ 
ished integrity. The temimus of his initial 
reaction — in which he confirms God's right to 
take back that which is His to grant or 
withhold, and which expresses his determina¬ 
tion to continue, in spite of everything, to bless 
and to adore Him — is the religious stance with 
which he identifies (see particularly 9:21,22, 
and 27:5 and 31:6, for the stubborn assertion 
that in spite of the pounding to which God 
inexplicably exposes him, he is a tam). His 
anguished questings and questionings, far 
from standing in contradiction to temimus, are 
one of its functions. If he is to submit to God's 
providence — and he craves only to do that — 
he must not be faced with contradictions 
which the human mind cannot reconcile. God 
cannot, he attempts to say, have it both ways. 
He cannot appear to be despotic, arbitrary and 
cruel, and have man accept Him as all-just and 
all-goodJ 1 * 

ynn id] O'nb* k~pi — He stood in awe of God 
and eschewed evil. Malbim believes that Iyov's 
qualities are described here in order to serve as 
background to the problem of Iyov's suffering 
which forms the core of the book. We are told 
from the very start that there was nothing in 
Iyov's spiritual standing which was reprehen¬ 
sible; nothing that could make his terrible fate 
understandable in terms of conventional ex¬ 
planations. Thus, this phrase completes the 
thoughts begun earlier. Even one who is a tam 
or a yashar might be exposed to suffering if his 
actions do not conform to the Torah's require¬ 
ments. In Iyov's case there was no such 
shortcoming. In spirit and action he lived a 
perfectly exemplary life. 

Ramban writes:... He knew his Creator and 
served Him with his intellect, in matters 
involving temimus and yashrus as also in 
avoiding harm (inn "ip) to his fellowman. 

Bava Basra 15b teaches: Greater is that 
which is written in connection with Iyov, than 
that which is written in connection with 
Abraham. In connection with Abraham the 
wording is, That you fear God (Genesis 22:12), 
but in connection with Iyov the wording is, of 
unquestioning integrity coupled with a prob- 


1 . There are, of course, levels of faith which are not disturbed by seemingly insoluble contradictions. There 
was no way in which Abraham was able to reconcile the command to sacrifice Isaac with God's promise 
that it would be through this son, and no other, that his future was to be assured. Nevertheless, Abraham 
went to Moriah, not only uncomplainingly but also unquestioningly. 

The difference between Abraham's relationship to God and that of Iyov's is one of the great aggadic 
themes with which the Sages embellish our book. See especially chapter 42, Introductory Remarks to 
verse 10. 
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ing mind, he feared God and shunned evilM^ 

Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 3:22) makes the 
point that wisdom is not one of the qualities 
with which Iyov was endowed. He was good 
but lacked deep insight into the nature of God 
and His relationship to man. Had he been 
granted such acumen he would surely have re¬ 
acted quite differently to his suffering. But see 
below, commentary to verse 3, s.v. itf’Kn rPH] 
... ronrr . 

2. maa ttflbuM maa nypu? — Seven sons and 
three daughters. Metzudos suggests that in line 
with the next verse which details how blessed 
Iyov was in earthly possessions, this verse, too, 
shows how favored he was: It is perceived as a 
sign of good fortune to have more than double 
as many sons as daughters. 

Gra makes the point that seven and three to¬ 


gether make ten, a number always associated 
with completeness. He had as many children as 
one could possibly desire. 

The recurrence of the numbers three and 
seven [there were also seven thousand sheep 
and three thousand camels] creates a sense of 
artificiality and tends to support the idea that 
the book is a mashal rather than the record of 
an actual event (R' Zerachiah ). 

3.... ]nipn VP] — His possessions consisted of 
... We have translated possessions, rather than 
herds or flocks, because the broader expression 
is more suited to include the nan rnay at the 
end of the verse. 

A vast wealth is described here. Later (v. 10) 
Satan is going to use these riches as a signifi¬ 
cant part of his cavils, ... his possessions 
spread out in the landM I 


1. Here we have another instance where Iyov and Abraham are brought together. But what could be the 
intention of the Sages when they compare, apparently unfavorably, Abraham with Iyov? 

Maharsha explains that there is no real implication that Iyov was in fact greater than Abraham God was 
talking to Abraham directly when he called him a God-fearing person while the assessment of Iyov is not 
made to him personally. The Sages teach that only partial praise may be said in a person's presence (Eruvin 
18b), and we may therefore assume that when God called Abraham a Yerei Elokim this was only a fraction 
of what might have been said. Thus, Abraham is not inferior to Iyov. 

Maharal has an entirely different understanding of the passage. More qualities are listed for Iyov than 
were given for Abraham, because Iyov was a composite man. The four qualities listed for him are each akin 
to one of those which earmarked the three patriarchs and King David. He was a Yerei Elokim as Abraham 
had been; a yashar as Isaac had been ( Maharal takes this as given and does not adduce a source); his 
Temimus came to him from Jacob ( Genesis 25:27); while the quality of eschewing evil was shared with 
David (again no source is adduced). 

Maharals interpretation seems to place Iyov in a patriarchal frame. In his person are contained those 
qualities which together are the spiritual building blocks of which Israel was formed. Iyov, then, is the 
father of the gentile nations. Such a patriarchal role for Iyov is further attested to by Pesikta Rabbosi ( Acha- 
rei Mos), which teaches that had Iyov withstood the test of his suffering without making bitter accusations 
against God (see particularly chapter 9), then in our prayers we would not only address God as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but also as the God of Iyov. See further in Overview, Iyov and Abraham. 

2 . The Sages ( Bava Basra 15b) attach great importance to this immense wealth. They offer a novel 
interpretation to the phrase from verse 10, quoted in the commentary: y")£3 yTQ injpm, his possessions 
spread out in the land. 

n? is rendered in its meaning, to breach: His flocks breached the normal standards of the world. 
Normally we expect wolves to devour goats, but those of Iyov were so strong that they killed the wolves. 

Later, in verse 14, they remark that the blessings bestowed on Iyov were akin to those of Olam Haba, the 
World to Come (see there for their understanding of the verse). Maharal there understands this teaching of 
the Sages to mean that Iyov was granted such great blessings in olam hazeh, This World [akin to those of 
the World to Come ] because indeed he was not to have a share in the World to Come. Iyov is a man of the 
here and now. 

We understand the idea to be conveyed by these teachings as follows: In various footnotes above, we have 
noted that lyov's prophecies were entirely directed to the nations of the world and that, indeed, he is to be 
regarded as a kind of patriarch to the gentile people. Thus the story of Iyov is to take place in a setting that 
projects those nations in a state that is ideal to their role in history. There is an ideal form for This World, 
one that is akin to the World to Come; and the drama of the man who had been granted all, lost everything, 
and because of a tenacious love of truth, regained what had been taken, takes place against the background 
of that ideal. 
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and three daughters were born to him. 3 His possessions consisted 
of seven thousand small-stock, three thousand camels, five 
hundred span of oxen and five hundred she-asses. And, of many 
different enterprises. That man was greater than anyone who 
dwelled in the East . 4 His sons would go to revel, each on his special 


□*bm *abN nv/bitfi ]xy*a^K nynit/ — Seven 
thousand small-stock, three thousand camels. 
IN* is a term that includes both sheep and goats 
(see Leviticus 1:10). 

Daas Mikra makes the point that the pro¬ 
portion of small-stock to camels is quite differ¬ 
ent than that which we find in the case of Ja¬ 
cob's gift to Esau ( Genesis, chapter 32). There 
Jacob sent two hundred and forty small-stock 
and thirty camels — a proportion of 1:8 — 
while in Iyov's flock we have a 3:7 relationship. 
This probably points to a greater wealth on 
Iyov's part, since camels are much more pre¬ 
cious than the smaller animals.* 1 ! 

niKn ttfnm ... rmtn — Five hundred ... 
and five hundred. From verse 14 it appears that 
the she-asses were grazing in the vicinity in 
which the oxen worked. Daas Mikra surmises 
that the asses were used to carry the ploughing 
utensils used by the span of oxen to the place 
where the ploughing was being done. Appar¬ 
ently this is still practiced in various primitive 
societies. This would explain why there were 
exactly as many asses as there were span of 
oxen. 

Tnd n3"i rnajn — And of many different enter¬ 
prises. The translation follows Rashi to Gene¬ 
sis 26:14. 

Other interpretations are: Many servants 
(Ibn Ezra); fields, gardens and orchards [so cal¬ 
led because they yield their produce as a result 
of the labor (rniDJt from “Qy, to work) in¬ 
vested in them] ( Sforno, Metzudos and others). 

Dip "pa-bap bvu Ninn u/’kh yip — That man 
was greater than anyone who dwelled in the 
East. Haran lies to the east of Eretz Y israel and 
if, indeed, Iyov, lived in that land, this would 
be the meaning of the phrase. He was wealthier 
than any of the people among whom he 
dwelled. However, if he came from the land of 


Edom, which lies more to the north, then the 
meaning of the phrase is as follows: The land of 
the East was rich in pasture lands and the peo¬ 
ple there had great flocks (Ezekiel 27:21). Utz, 
to the contrary, was a more arid land, not suited 
for the raising of small-stock. Nevertheless, 
Iyov was so blessed that even in these circum¬ 
stances he was wealthier than any of the people 
who lived in the East (Ramban ; for his assump¬ 
tions concerning the locations of the lands of 
Haran and Utz [Edom] respectively, see his 
commentary to Genesis 32:2 and Chavel there). 

When we take into consideration that in 
Scripture, onp pa are considered to be the 
repository of wisdom (see I Kings 5:10: The wis¬ 
dom of Solomon exceeded that of all the pa 
□ip), then R' Yosef Kimchi's explanation of 
bill seems most appropriate: Iyov was greater 
in wisdom than all the D"Tj? pa who were the 
wisest in the world. If we combine this with 
Rambam's assertion in Moreh Nevuchim that 
the name yiy hints at the ideas of advice and 
conjecture, then these descriptions are vital to 
the setting of the book: Iyov lived in a land in 
which wisdom was held in high esteem and 
among people who were the very epitome of 
wisdom. That land of wisdom supported the 
conventional wisdom that good acts must in¬ 
variably be followed by good fortune — the 
theory which the three friends relentlessly 
press. Iyov, the major denizen of this land of 
wisdom, originally subscribes to these ideas 
and is torn loose from them only by his terrible 
experiences. 

However, R' Yosef Kimchi's suggestion that 
Iyov's greatness expressed itself in his wisdom 
runs counter to Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim, 
quoted in commentary to verse 1, s.v. NIP- 

4.... nn«/n lUpn ipa labrn — His sons would 
go to revel ... The past tense is used here to de¬ 
scribe something that was habitually done, for 


R' Nochum Lansky has suggested that given this, we can understand the suffering to which Iyov was 
exposed within the context of the comparison between Iyov and Abraham which we have recognized as 
being central to the book. Abraham's all was in the spiritual realm and was vested in the future of which 
Isaac was the repository. He was called upon to sacrifice this only son, in a way which totally defied reason. 
To sacrifice that reason and submit himself unquestioningly to God's command was the test of the Akeidah. 
In much the same way, Iyov had to sacrifice all that he had been given, the utopian Olam Hazeh which 
marked the perfection of that of which he was capable, and also come to the realization that ultimately we 
do not ask questions of God. 

1 . If, indeed, the choice of the numbers is significant, then this would be part of the general picture which 
we traced above, in which Iyov is the man of Olam Hazeh. When the world was divided between Jacob and 
Esau, the former was given Olam Haba; the latter, Olam Hazeh (see Cur Aryeh to Genesis 15:22). In the 
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which the use of the future tense would also be 
appropriate — see 3VK nlpjp rip? in verse 5 
(Metzudos). 

nnttJp it^Vl — T° revel. If the verse is to be taken 
literally, that indeed, every day was a feast day 
for lyov's children, then we have a usage here 
which is hard for us to understand. How can a 
man as righteous as lyov have educated his 
children to such profligacy? What possible 
merit could there be in such usage, and why 
would they have blasphemed God in their 
hearts (v. 5)? 

Perhaps we may understand this in the light 
of what we have suggested above (see footnote 
2 p. 6), that lyov was granted a perfect Olam 
Hazeh in his role as the paradigm of the gentile 
nations. The nations' fulfillment and raison 
d'etre was in the here and now, rather than in 
the redemptive future. Bamidbar Rabbah 21 
tells us: There was a certain gentile who invited 
the entire city to a banquet. R' Dustai related 
that he had been invited together with all of 
them. No luxury was missing from the tables, 
save only nuts from Perech. What did the host 
do? He took a table top worth six talents of sil¬ 
ver and smashed it in the presence of his guests. 
[A wild fit of profligacy and abandon in order 
to demonstrate his wealth and how little he 
cared for anything.] R' Dustai asked him, 
'Why do you do this?' He answered, 'You 
[Jews] teach that Olam Hazeh is ours and Olam 
Haba is yours. If we do not make full use of our 
portion now, then when will we be able to do 
so?' 

We see, then, that this is the ethos of the man 
of Olam Hazeh. In its purest form, it demands 
total immersion into hedonism. Perhaps such a 
path, too, can lead ultimately to God. But there 
is a danger. Steeped in this-worldly pleasures, 
a terrible sense of meaninglessness may well up 
inside the heart; a feeling of rebellion against a 
God Who has ordained this to be my lot. lyov 
feared that his sons might become confused by 
this terrible paradox: The all-consuming de¬ 
light of senses aroused and fulfilled, which 
must coexist with the searing frustrations of a 
life lived without spiritual content. lyov 
brought offerings lest his children blaspheme 
God in their hearts. 


IPV mp — Each on his special day in his 
own home. There were seven sons, so we as¬ 
sume that the oldest would have the banquet in 
his house on Sunday, the next on Monday, and 
so on throughout the week, till Shabbos 
(M a'ayon Gannim ). 

vOjT) inbtp 1 ) — And they would send word. Al¬ 
though the past tense is used, a continuous 
usage is meant (Rashi), 

5. la^pn ’p ,| rr] — When ... had made their 
rounds. As the week came to an end and a new 
round of banquets was about to begin (Rashi 
and Metzudos). iD^pn, from to encircle. 

— To summon them. The translation 
follows Targum and is accepted by Rashi and 
Metzudos. Rashi adduces Numbers 11:10. See 
Rashi there. 

He summoned them so that they would 
come to him so that he could offer them guid¬ 
ance on following the straight path of Godli¬ 
ness (Metzudos). 

oSd 1999 — One for each of them. He brought 
as many sacrifices as he had children — his 
sons and his daughters (Rashi and Metzudos). 

13131 — And blasphemed. See commentary to 
verse 4. 

T)3, which usually means to bless, is used 
throughout as a euphemism to describe an act 
of blasphemy. 

6"12. Unwittingly, and through no fault of his 
own — the introductory sentences have made 
this clear — lyov now becomes an apparently 
hapless and helpless pawn in a confrontation 
between God and the Satan. 

Many early thinkers have found great dif¬ 
ficulties in understanding this confrontation 
in light of Hashem being all-good and all- 
powerful. The former quality appears compro¬ 
mised by a seemingly unethical acquiescence 
to an unconscionable challenge made by the 
5atan — by what right is lyov to be deprived 
of the happy and satisfying life which he had 
earned for himself by his blameless conduct? 

R' Saadyah Gaon moves the entire scene 
from heaven to earth: The B'nei HaElokim, of 
verse 6 are righteous humans who gathered 
periodically in order to discuss matters of 


context of an Olam Hazeh which is akin to Olam Haba there would be greater wealth. Jacob, the man of 
Olam Haba, is therefore less blessed in wealth than lyov, 
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day in his own home; and they would send word to invite their 
three sisters to eat and drink with them. 5 When the days of 
revelry had made their rounds, Iyov would send word to summon 
them, would rise early in the morning, and sacrifice burnt 
offerings, one for each of them; for Iyov thought, 'Perhaps my 
children have sinned and blasphemed God in their hearts.' 

spirituality and to put their religious houses in ... For it is the understanding of the Sages that 

order. Satan is one of their number, a man as the Heavenly governance is of the same nature 

they are men, who, in the course of the as earthly governance: There is justice and 

debates, raises the matter of Iyov's righteous- there are judges above, records are kept, there 

ness. Rambam employs an allegorical expla- are angels whose duty it is to vindicate the 

nation in which the B'nei HaElokim are the accused and there is a prosecutor — in 

spiritual forces which animate man's inner precisely the same fashion as in a human 

life, while the Satan is the physical part of court. Thus we read in Daniel 7:9-10: ... 7 

man from which all his weaknesses derive. watched till thrones were set up and the 

Ramban, in his preface to the book, goes to Ancient of Days sat . .. the judgment was set 

some length to demonstrate that the Satan is, and the books were opened.' 
in fact, an angel, and in his commentary to our Since this seems to be the understanding of 
verse proves from the description of the the Sages in a variety of Midrashic sources, it 
Heavenly tribunal that the book must have will be the basis of our commentary. 1 ' 1 
been written by prophetic inspiration. No Those commentators who are untroubled 
human could have known what transpired by Rabbeinu Saadyah Gaon's concerns with 

among God and His angels without the gift of an apparently independent Satan can find 

prophecy. Apparently he has no difficulty in ample support for their position. Every nuance 

understanding the passage as a literal por- in the description of the Heavenly tribunal 

trayal of an actual event. clearly precludes the existence of some coer- 

R Meir Aramah also accepts this position: cive, malevolent power. God s hand will not 

1. What of the question of the ethics of God s response to the Satan's challenge, and Satan's apparent power 
to impose his will on that of God — those issues which cause R' Saadyah Gaon and Rambam to deviate from 
the simple meaning? 

We propose the following solutions: 

a) Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 3:24) discusses the nisyonos, tests, which, as the Torah teaches, are 
occasionally imposed on people and which cause them apparently undeserved suffering. He concludes that 
these nisyonos are only justified as means by which mankind is to be educated. Individuals of special 
spiritual stature are challenged, seemingly beyond reasonable expectations, in order that others should draw 
conclusions from their heroic acts: This is how God should be served! 

Apparently, then, the individual is obliged to accept undeserved hardships if these have an educational 
function. 

An analogy can perhaps be found in Ezekiel chapter 24. There, the prophet is told that his beloved wife 
is to die so that he, in his mourning, should be able to serve as a symbol of Israel's sorrow when the Temple 
will have been destroyed. Nowhere is there any indication that this wife had done any wrong for which 
she deserved to die. Rather, it seems that Ezekiel's role as mentor to his people imposed upon him and his 
immediate family the duty to sacrifice even their lives if through this the people would be brought to their 
senses (See fn. to ArtScroll, Ezekiel Vol. 2, p, 420). 

The philosophical underpinnings for God's right to withhold earned Olam Hazeh for these or other 
purposes would be as follows: In the ninth chapter of HilchosTeshuvah, Rambam teaches that the promises 
which the Torah makes of this-world rewards for a life dutifully lived, are not to be seen as an indication 
that such is in fact the ultimate reward which the righteous are to expect. The true and final reward for the 
performance of mitzvos is reserved for Olam Haba, the World to Come. Temporal rewards are only 
promised, and bestowed, in order to provide a framework within which further service of God can be most 
readily undertaken. Rabbeinu Bachya to Pirkei Avos makes the point that this-worldly reward is referred 
to by Chazal as D")B, a kind of bonus, rather than an award actually earned. 

Thus it transpires that we have no real claim upon the pleasures which Olam Hazeh has to offer. The good 
and tranquil life which the Torah promises to those who fulfill God's wishes is not their due, but one more 
aspect of God's all encompassing goodness. 

As such, we can understand that when there is an overriding need to deny the person those beneficial 
results of his righteousness, then that which is withheld from him is nothing to which he has an actual claim. 
God will deny him those fruits of his labor when a compelling consideration makes this necessary. 
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be forced; He acts only as He would wish to act. 

In the first place, we note the use of the 
Tetragammaton, the Shem Havayah, through¬ 
out the introductory story — noteworthy be¬ 
cause, overwhelmingly, the protagonists 
themselves use El and Shaddai. This Name 
conveys God's absolute omnipotence. There is 
none besides Him (Deuteronomy 4:35), our 
Sages teach, including even the occult forces, 
which also have their role to play in the affairs 
of man ( Sanhedrin 67b). None have any inde¬ 
pendent existence; all derive only from His 
will. Rashi there adds: When the Holy One 
Blessed is He gave the Torah, He opened all the 
seven heavens to them. Even as He exposed the 
upper spheres, so too did He expose the lower 
spheres — and they saw that He is the only 
One. 

As we see in the commentary to verse 7, 
Satan cannot even begin to speak until in¬ 
vited to do so by God — a clear indication that 
what he has to say derives exclusively from 
Divine mandate. Indeed, Satan's right, or bet¬ 
ter, obligation, to indict is attested to in both 
Scriptural and Rabbinic sources, with no hint 
of opprobrium attached to the exercise of that 
function. Thus at Zechariah 3:lff. we have 
Satan, quite properly, functioning as prosecu¬ 
tor. True, there God silences him — as He does 
not in the case of lyov — but for a specific 
reason, as explicated there. 

Jewish tradition knows nothing of a force of 
evil functioning independently of the Divine 
determination that the world be ... exceed- 
ingly good (Genesis 1:31). There is no force 
propagating evil for evil's sake. 

The point is made very clearly by R' E.E. 
Dessler in Michtav MeEliyahu vol. 4, p. 190: 
Shabbos (86b) teaches that after Moses per¬ 
suaded the angels that the Torah should be 
given to man, the angels, Satan among them, 
befriended him and gave him presents. The 
Angel of Death, made him a gift of ketores, 
incense — the very means by which death may 
be defied. R' Dessler explains: Satan, himself, 
wants nothing so much as that he should be 
defeated. He functions within God's vision of 
an ideal world within which, ... He will de¬ 
stroy death forever (Isaiah 25:8). He incites, 
accuses and deals death — by Divine fiat — not 
because he craves evil, but because ultimate 
good demands that he fill that role. 

Satan, challenged as it were by God, raises a 
reasonable question. Can Iyov's sterling quali¬ 


ties — which he does not dispute — withstand 
a crucial test? It is true, that lyov fears God. 
Satan wonders whether that pious stance is for 
nothing (v. 9). Does it hold good only for a 
benign God, easily understood and as easily 
loved, or will it stand by him even when faced 
by apparently uncaring, willful cruelty? Will it 
buckle under the intense strain of a dread¬ 
ful feeling of isolation born of incomprehen¬ 
sion? 

It should be borne in mind that the confron¬ 
tation in the Heavenly court is taking place on 
Rosh Hashanah — the day of judgment (v. 6). 
In the context of God's justice, it is legitimate to 
demand that character traits, resident within 
the personality, be subjected to the crucible of 
action. As Ramban (to Genesis 22:1) writes in 
his famous rationale for the tests to which God 
exposes the righteous: ... the matter must be 
moved from the latent to the actual, reward is 
to follow meritorious action, rather than be 
granted to the {potentially] good heart. 

Always, it is action which counts. There is a 
telling passage at the end of the Kuzari, in 
which the Chaver apprises the king of his 
intention to go to Eretz Yisrael, to better serve 
God there. 

The king wonders why it is necessary for 
the Chaver to undertake such an arduous 
journey. His beliefs were so strong, his reli¬ 
gious commitment so firm; was this not 
enough for God, Who in the final analysis is 
interested in our hearts. Why the need to 
actualize that which was so patently present in 
his soul? 

The Chaver answers: [The heart is enough 
only] when action is, for some reason, impossi¬ 
ble. But man is positioned between his aspira¬ 
tions and his practical realization. [If he does 
not act when opportunity bids, then those 
aspirations are not real.] 

This, then, is Satan's claim. lyov ought not 
be defined — even upon God's own testimony 
— as one who is, of unquestioning integrity 
coupled with a probing mind, fears God and 
shuns evil, unless those qualities have been 
moved from the latent to the actual. Until they 
have been put to the crudest of tests they 
remain in the heart — and God's justice must 
demand more than that ( Pachad Yitzchak, 
Yom Kippur, 24:3). 

6. DVn ’rr] — On a certain day. Our translation 
reflects the tradition of the Sages that the 
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This is what Iyov always did . 6 On a certain day the angels came 
to stand before Hashem and the Satan, too, came along with them. 
7 Hashem said to the Satan, 'From where do you come?' Satan 


session of the Heavenly Court took place on 
Rosh Hashanah. On this day the angels are 
charged with presenting the merits and faults 
of everyone before the Divine bar of justice 
(Rashi and Metzudos). 

Alternatively, the phrase could be rendered 
simply as one day — the day upon which the 
events about to be described took place (Ram- 
ban). 

D’nbftn ’13 — The angels. The translation 
follows Ramban in his preface. Metzudos 
thinks that the B'nei HaElokim are those angels 
charged with presenting the merits of the 
accused. 

'H'by 33rnnb — To stand before Hashem. The 
translation follows Ramban. As does Metzudos 
above, he thinks that these angels came to act 
as accusers and defenders in the Heavenly 
court. 

R' Moshe Kimchi thinks that these angels 
presented themselves before God that He 
might send them where He wished, and to 
render a report of what they had done in His 
behalf. 

Rashi, apparently troubled by the unusual 
combination of by 333, interprets homileti- 
cally: The angels came to argue with God 
(Rashi adduces Isaiah 3:13. See also Rashi to 
Numbers 16:27). Rashi seems to feel that all the 
angels — not only the Satan — had the task of 
challenging God's assertions. 

□am? jytyn'DJ — And the Satan, too, 

came along with them. Satan from i^ty, to be, or 
act as an adversary, or an obstacle. Thus, the 
angel whose duty it is to be the accuser in the 
Heavenly court. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim makes the 
point that our phrase seems to imply that Satan 
is not part of the B'nei HaElokim. He comes 
along with them but does not really belong 
among them. In Rambam's understanding of 
our passage the Satan represents the physical 
force which drags man downward, as opposed 
to his spirituality [the B'nei HaElokim] which 
alone has the right to stand before Hashem. 

The Sages, too, see the Satan as the source 
and cause of evil and suffering in the world: A 
Baraisa taught: He comes down (from heaven] 
to incite [his intended victim, to sin]; he then 
ascends [back to heaven] to generate [God's] 
wrath [against the sinner]; he receives autho¬ 
rization [from God] and takes the [sinner's) 
soul. 


Or , as Reish Lakish taught: Satan [himself] is 
the inn “ 13 H [Yefzer Hara], Evil Inclination 
[that incites man to sin], and the angel of death 
(Bava Basra 16a). 

Thus, we can agree with Rambam's reading 
of the implications of our phrase, even though 
we interpret the B'nei HaElokim and the Satan 
as angels. Clearly the Satan, the Yefzer Hara 
and the Malach Hamaves are means, not ends, 
in the Divine plan. They may come along with 
the B'nei HaElokim and may be necessary to 
guarantee a correct balance between good and 
evil, but they are not in themselves B'nei 
HaElokim. 

7. K3J1 I’Kn — From where do you come? Satan 
would not have been able tospeak if he had not 
first been addressed by God (Metzudos). 

Where have you found sins which you 
would wish to report to Me? (Daas Mikra). 

rra ibnnnm y-|K3 utum — From exploring the 
earth and wandering about there. Rashi to 
Numbers 11:8 writes that the term implies an 
effortless roaming around. But the context here 
seems to imply a more purposeful peregrina¬ 
tion, and so we have followed Ramban who 
associates the word with searching something 
out, or Radak (Shorashim) who reads a conno¬ 
tation of spying. 

From Rashi's remarks here, it would also 
seem that perhaps he would agree that the 
word in our context has a different meaning 
than in Numbers. He writes: It is my wont to 
roam around to observe the wicked and the 
righteous. I have roved throughout the world 
and have found none like Abraham, concern¬ 
ing whom it says. Arise and wander (^bnnn, 
as in our verse) in the land.' Our Sages have 
taught that the Satan's motivation (in inciting 
God against Iyov] was grounded in good 
intentions (□’’ipu? ottfb), so that Abraham's mer¬ 
its might not be forgotten by God (see further 
at v. 9). 

Rashi, then, apparently agrees that is 

not to be taken as an aimless roaming, but 
rather that its purpose was to ascertain the 
spiritual state of the world. 

It seems significant that even before God's 
query in the next verse, the Sages find a hint of 
the Satan's praise for Abraham. We would not 
have expected that an angel whose sole pur¬ 
pose, as defined by his name, is to act as an 
accuser, would find it appropriate to say any¬ 
thing good about anyone. Even if we grant 
that he found nothing evil to report, he should 
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have kept silent. The statement that he found 
no one to equal Abraham seems to fall outside 
the purview of his competence or interest. 

It would appear that a lesson of great 
importance is being taught. Although, as the 
story develops, great power is granted to the 
Satan — an apparently blameless man is given 
over into his hands — there are limits to what 
he may do. There is an incorruptible, irre¬ 
ducible, core of sanctity — Abraham — which 
he cannot touch. He himself, as a function of 
his mission, is forced to delineate the boun¬ 
daries within which his activities must be 
confined. He is granted control over Iyov's 
destiny, for the very reason that lyov lies 
outside the Abraham who is beyond his reach. 
Thus the stage is set for the contrasting of 
lyov with Abraham which we have traced 
above, and to which we will continue to turn. 

8. avK ^ — Have you taken 

note of My servant, [yov? What was God's 
purpose in asking this question? 

Ramban suggests that all along, it was 
God's intention to put lyov to the test. He 
draws the Satan's attention to him so that the 
latter might undertake the process of attempt¬ 
ing to destroy him. Given this assumption, we 
understand the Satan's incitement in its own 
most simple and straightforward terms. God 
had meant him to play precisely the role 
which he in fact assumed. 

It would appear that the Sages understood 
God's question in a different light. We recall 
their statement that the Satan’s incitement 
was well-intentioned — D’nitt DtitS [lesheim 
shamayim], He feared that lyov might replace 
Abraham in God's affections. When the Satan 
saw that God seemed to be inclining towards 
lyov, he said, Perhaps, Heaven forbid, He will 
forget Abraham's goodness! 

What, in the view of the Sages, was the 
point of God's query, and how did the Satan 
react to it? 

Maharal explains the basis of the assertion 
that the Satan was motivated by consider¬ 
ations which were lesheim shamayim as 
follows: It is inconceivable that the destruction 
of a perfectly innocent and righteous person 


should fall within the purview of the Satan's 
mission. Just as we noted above that even a 
Satan must proclaim the limitations of his 
own sphere of activity and admit that he 
cannot touch an Abraham, so too lyov, in his 
own right, would have been beyond the 
Satan's reach. It was only as symbol of a form 
of Divine worship which stands in opposition 
to that of Abraham, that he was vulnerable. 

That form is as we have defined it above, 
lyov was a man of the here and now, 
Abraham was the man of the future. Iyov's 
world was the outer one, the physical and 
tangible. Abraham lived with the inner, the 
essential, the sub-surface reality. Iyov's was 
the service of God within the context of Olam 
Hazeh; Abraham knew only the verities of 
Olam Haba. 

When God asked whether the Satan had 
considered 'My servant lyov,' the implication 
seemed clear. God had not asked after Abra¬ 
ham. Did this not mean that the one mode of 
service seemed to be the better one, that lyov 
was to replace Abraham? 

As the angel charged with putting appear¬ 
ances to the test, the Satan's task was now 
clear. He would demonstrate that an external 
righteousness was not righteousness at all. He 
would expose lyov to pressures which would 
force his inner shortcoming to the surface. 
Abraham would be vindicated. 

“lU/’l ori — A man of unquestioning 

integrity coupled with a probing mind. .. . See 
commentary to verse 1 for an explanation of 
these terms. 

With these words the assessment made in 
verse 1, by the anonymous author, is con¬ 
firmed by God Himself. Here we have Divine 
testimony that indeed lyov was all that had 
been claimed for him. 

If, in spite of this testimony, the Satan still 
has the right to demand proof, then this can 
only be explained as we saw above: Qualities 
of the soul, be they even the most noble, must 
be tested in the crucible of action before they 
have any real meaning. 

9. Oinn — Is it for nothing. Did Your bounty 
not precede his righteousness? (Metzudos). 
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1/8-10 answered HASHEM, and said, 'From exploring the earth and wan¬ 
dering about there.’ 8 Hashem said to Satan, 'Have you taken note 
of my servant, lyov? For there is no one like him on earth, a man of 
unquestioning integrity coupled with a probing mind, who fears 
God and eschews evil!' 9 The Satan answered Hashem, saying, 'Is 
it for nothing that lyov fears God? 10 Have You not protected him, 
his household and all that he has. You have blessed whatever he has 
undertaken, and his possessions are spread throughout the land. 


Metzudos seems to think that the Satan is 
denying any validity to Iyov's righteousness. 
To be good when fortune smiles upon one 
means nothing at all. Ramban does not go so 
far. Good fortune, as well as suffering, can be 
a challenge to one's religious sensibilities. It is 
just that the two conditions test different 
spiritual muscles. lyov had shown high con¬ 
stancy in the years of his happiness. Would he, 
asks the Satan, do as well when his benign 
world collapses around him? 

Ramban makes a further point. With all the 
Satan's implacable determination to find the 
worst in lyov, he does not state, nor even hint, 
that God's testimony is not accurate. He agrees 
that lyov has led a totally blameless life, 
claiming only that his sterling qualities must 
undergo testing before they can be truly 
evaluated. Thus, the stage is set for Iyov's 
arguments. He will claim that he is innocent, 
his suffering has no justification. The friends 
will accuse him of all manner of wrongdoing. 
By having the Satan silent on this score, lyov 
is vindicated. He is right, his friends are 
wrong. 

Q’nbi< 3VK k"p Dann “intO] — Is it for nothing 
that lyov fears God ? The upshot of the Satan's 
argument is, that Iyov's fear of God is 
superficial. Fortune is smiling upon him, and 
under such circumstances it is easy enough to 
be good. Were he to be deprived of all the 
things that now spell success for him, he 
would show himself in his true colors: Goaded 
by agonies beyond endurance, he would lash 
out at the source of his torment. He would 
blaspheme God (v. 11). 

The implication of the Satan's wording is 
that of the four qualities ascribed to lyov (vs. 1 
and 8), particularly the last one, fear of God, 
would be put to the test. If authentic, it would 
erect a bulkhead against the torrents of 
frustrations to which he would be subject; if it 
has no more than a surface validity, it would 
crumble. 

But this would seem to contradict the 
apparent meaning of 2:3 and 9 which imply 
that it was Iyov's temimus, his constancy, 


which restrained him from sinning. 

Perhaps the two qualities function at two 
different Levels. The tarn is totally accepting of 
his fate; nothing in the deep inner harmony 
which informs his being is disturbed [though 
he may question, as lyov does later in the 
book], and the idea of striking out at God does 
not even occur to him. 

But even when temimus is not enough to see 
the sufferer through his purgatory, when the 
pain is simply too great, the sorrow too deep, 
and a hatred wells up inside him which calls 
for the surcease of the release granted by 
blasphemy, the fear of God will protect him 
from himself. 

This, then, is the answer to our problem. 
The Satan claims that lyov will actually 
blaspheme. Nothing, certainly not the superfi¬ 
cial fear of God, will hold him back. In the 
event, both God and Iyov's wife realized that 
far from actually uttering the terrible words, 
lyov had not even questioned. He had clung to 
his constancy and accepted his fate. 

10. iiya nat v nN nSh — Have You not protec¬ 
ted him ? You have guarded him as though 
You had built a wall around him (Metzudos). 

nDty from "pty, to fence up or about. See 
Isaiah 5:5. 

ynto irqpni rpna vr ntyyn — You have 
blessed whatever he has undertaken and his 
possessions are spread throughout the land. 
We have seen and discussed above how the 
Sages view phrases such as these as indicat¬ 
ing the immense wealth of lyov and the 
degree to which he enjoyed a perfect this- 
worldly life. 

Concerning these two phrases we find in 
Bava Basra 15b: You have blessed whatever he 
has undertaken — Whoever took even a 
single coin from lyov found himself blessed 
[i.e. the small coin grew into huge amounts of 
money]. And,... his possessions spread out in 
the land — Iyov's flocks breached normal 
usage [y”]D, to breach]. Normally wolves kill 
goats, but the goats of Iyov's flock killed 
wolves. See footnote 2 p. 6 to verse 3 for the 
meaning of these concepts. 
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11 . k* 7 "DK — // he does not. The words and see 
are implied. See whether he will not blaspheme 
You to Your face (Ramban). 

Metzudos thinks there is an implied oath 
here. May something terrible happen to me if 
Iyov does not blaspheme You to Your face. 

^■>j9'by — To Y our face. The literal translation 
of the words follows Gra. He understands n^D 
as presence. [He adduces expressions like nirj?» 
Y0B3 inaiy in Rabbinic Hebrew. Rashi occa¬ 
sionally offers a similar interpretation. See, for 
example, Deuteronomy 5:7.] He makes the 
point that most of our prayers are worded in 
the third person out of respect to God. Even in 
prayer we ought not to speak to Him directly. 
In the frenzy of his fury Iyov will break 
through all bounds of propriety and blas¬ 
pheme God, addressing Him directly in the 
second person. 

Malbim understands the word ^' l 3Q to mean 
God s providence. Not satisfied with throwing 
off the yoke of Heaven, Iyov will also rebel 
against the perceived arbitrariness of a Divine 
providence run awry. 

Rashi does not offer any explanation here. 
However, we may surmise as follows: Rashi 
frequently renders O’JD as indicating either 
anger (see, e.g. Genesis 32:21, Jeremiah 21 :10), 
or pleasure (see e.g. Numbers 6:25). We assume 
that the word takes these meanings since these 
emotions are reflected in the expression of the 
face. Perhaps, then, the meaning of our phrase 
might be that Iyov will blaspheme because of 
the apparent capriciousness with which God 
relates to him. The sudden change from a be¬ 
nign radiance to a dark and threatening mien 
will throw Iyov off balance and call forth a 
curse from the deepest recesses of his soul. 

— Blaspheme You to Y our face. 
The Satan's challenge seems to lack an inner 
logic. 

Previously we have been told that Iyov 
lived a blameless life; every facet of his being 
demonstrated one of the four qualities with 
which he had been described by the author (v. 
1 ) and by God (v. 8). The Satan claimed that 
this was not surprising in view of the favors 
which God had showered upon him. Thus, 
logic would demand that the Satan should 
wish to demonstrate that once troubles over¬ 
took him, Iyov would act differently than he 
had done up to now. No more would he be the 
kindly benefactor of all with whom he came 
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into contact, no more would his bearing exem¬ 
plify the man of God (see chapters 30 and 31 
for Iyov's own description of his life). Aban¬ 
doned by a heretofore benign Deity, victim of 
seemingly blind, vindictive forces which over¬ 
whelmed him with careless, unfeeling cruelty, 
thrown — as he would think — upon his own 
resources, he would become the petty, selfish, 
grabbing and grubbing brute whom Eliphaz 
describes in chapter 22. 

All this we would have expected the Satan 
to argue. But why blasphemy? Why would 
this follow from Iyov's suffering? 

Malbim apparently was troubled by this 
question, and suggests that the reaction which 
we have described is self-understood. The 
meaning of the verse is that not only would 
Iyov stop serving God, but he would even 
blaspheme against Divine providence [Malbim 
understands to mean God's providence] 
which he would now perceive to be unfair and 
pernicious. 

Alternatively, we may suggest that the blas¬ 
phemy of which the Satan talks is an instinc¬ 
tive reaction which, if the Satan's perception 
that Iyov's piety is only skin-deep is correct, 
would slip out of Iyov's mouth immediately 
when tragedy strikes. No need to wait and see 
how his religious life will develop. A man of 
shallow or spurious religiosity must blaspheme 
(see below) when hit by the kind of catastro¬ 
phe which the Satan has in mind. 

}3*13? ^’33-Sy — Blaspheme You to Your face. 
Never, throughout all Iyov's tribulations, is 
there any question of his denying God. The act 
of cursing, as defined in halachah, is ■’pi 1 n?; 
’Pi 1 nN, May Yose [God as expressed in one of 
His Names] smite Yose [as expressed in an¬ 
other of His Names], The name Yose was sub¬ 
stituted for the Name of Hashem (see Mishnah 
Sanhedrin 7:5 and Rambam, Avodah Zarah 
2:7). This should certainly not be viewed as a 
repudiation of God. Rather, it is a furious lash¬ 
ing out, born of impotence and frustration, at 
a seemingly malevolent Deity intent on 
wreaking mayhem and destruction. 

See verse 5 for yi3 as an euphemism for 
blasphemy. 

Ramban appears to have a different under¬ 
standing of ■]p'13r No act of cursing is meant. 
Rather it is an expression of disappointment 
and disillusion. We quote: From out of his 
knowledge of You he will denigrate the value 
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11 But stretch out Y our hand and afflict all that he has, (and 
see] if he does not blaspheme You to Y our face.' 12 Hashem 
said to Satan, See, all that he has is yours to dispose, only do 
not lay a hand on him ' Satan departed from the presence of 


of serving Y on. He will say, ’It is useless to 
serve God, and what have / gained from hav¬ 
ing been true to His covenant, and from having 
walked in darkness before Him. For it is be¬ 
yond God's ability, or outside His interest, [to 
save] those who do His will. For we see that 
their loyalty has not helped them.' 

12 . ib'HtfK'bD nan — See, all that he has is 
yours to dispose. The translation attempts to 
accommodate Radak who takes T here as nary, 
scheme or connivance. Radak adduces II Sa¬ 
muel 14:19, which Rashi also interprets in the 
same way (see Rashi, Ezra 10:9). 

We find Rashi also rendering mas con- 
trol or possession (cf. Genesis 32:14), or as ns, 
dominion (cf. Joshua 8:20). Either translation 
would apparently be appropriate here too, but 
see below. 

God's apparent capitulation to the Satan's 
demands poses an ethical problem. Can it be 
justified to destroy an innocent man's life, to 
kill his children, simply in order to test his reli¬ 
gious standing? There is something within us 
which finds it difficult to accept such a concept. 
R' Zerachia articulates the problem in the 
sharpest possible language and pours out his 
scorn on anyone who would presume to take 
the passage literally. 

We have already noted above that Ramban 
does seem to favor a literal understanding of 
the entire incident. 

At the end of the book he suggests a novel 
interpretation of our passage. He notes that 
God had only said. All that he has is yours; He 
had not said, Do with him as you would wish. 
The implication is that the Satan was only 
given the right to deceive lyov; the animals and 
children were not destroyed at all but were 
taken to a secret place and returned to him at 
the end of the book. 

This interpretation would eliminate the ethi¬ 
cal problem and also explain Radak’s render¬ 
ing of "P as nyy rather than as nittH or ni The 
Satan did not, in fact, receive authority over 
Iyov's possessions. 

nbtyrrbr? pi — Only do not lay a hand 
on him. Iyov's travail is not flung upon him all 
at once. In this first round, the Satan is not per¬ 
mitted to lay hands upon his person. Only 
Iyov's property and children are to be victim¬ 
ized. 

Why the two stages? Why the requirement 


that Iyov's person be handed over to the Satan 
in only the second round? 

Daas Mikra suggests that there was simply 
no need to offer the Satan more at this stage. 
Had the Satan not been sanguine that lyov 
would succumb, he would surely have asked to 
be granted greater latitude. He did not do so be¬ 
cause he was certain that the loss of wealth and 
children would be enough to show lyov in his 
true colors. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 3:22, makes 
the point that lyov was tested in all those areas 
which could break down a man's defenses: 
There are those who would crumble immedi¬ 
ately upon losing their wealth, while others 
could accept such a loss with equanimity, but 
would be unable to stand strong in the face of 
their children's death. Again there are those 
who would not be moved by even such a tra¬ 
gedy, but even they would be unable to bear 
the torments of a putrid, dying body. Perhaps, 
then, we may suppose that the Satan's purposes 
would have been better served with a narrower 
mandate. Iyov's failure would have been great¬ 
er if even the lesser pressure would have called 
forth a blasphemy. The second round, at which 
he is granted control over Iyov's body, becomes 
necessary only because lyov, by his steadfast¬ 
ness, confounded the Satan's calculations. 

We may surmise that there is a qualitative 
difference between the loss of wealth and chil¬ 
dren in the first round and the wasting of 
Iyov's body in the second. 

It is instructive to contrast his reactions to the 
two sets of blows. After the first round losses 
we read: Then lyov arose, tore his robe, cut off 
his hair and threw himself on the ground and 
prostrated himself. He said, 7 was naked when 
I came out from my mother's womb and naked 
shall J return there, HASHEM has given, HaSHEM 
has taken away: Blessed be the name of 
Hashem.' 

No hint, here, of desperation or even of a 
passive resignation. lyov throws himself upon 
the ground. Not because his suffering over¬ 
powers him, but in order to worship. God's tak¬ 
ing is on a par with God's giving. Both elicit a 
religious reaction. lyov is in total control (vs. 20 
and 21). 

By contrast, when lyov is struck by leprosy 
he says nothing at all. He took some potsherd to 
scrape himself as he sat in ashes (2:8). It is his 
wife who breaks the silence with her preposter- 
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ous suggestion, and it is to answer her that Iyov 
speaks up. Even then he says only. Should we 
accept such good from Cod, but not accept evil ? 
No worshipful prostration here, no blessing of 
God for a taking which, no less than His giving, 
manifests His goodness. Here we have good 
and bad - lyov's illness is an unrelieved evil; he 
will live with it because he must, but it is no 
more than a passive submission. lyov's spirit 
has been broken. [We cannot, of course, ignore 
the possibility that lyov's quite different reac¬ 
tion after the second round results from a cu¬ 
mulative effect. It is not that his sickness is 
qualitatively different than the previous losses, 
but that, together with what went before, it 
was enough to break lyov's spirit. Nevertheless 
there is a good possibility that our surmisal is 
correct and that it is the fact of the personal ill¬ 
ness which broke lyov. See more in commen¬ 
tary there.] 

The Sages teach that a leper is akin to a 
corpse (Nedarim 64b). As long as Iyov has his 
health, he stands straight before God. He is a 
strong and independent human being, a ser¬ 
vant of God, who weighs each circumstance 
carefully and decides what he is called upon to 
do. He is active, not passive. Once broken in 
body, all this changes. In a sense he has already 
died. All he can offer is a weary submission. 
The two stages of the story reflect this qualita¬ 
tive difference. 

]tpt£tn KJf’5 — The Satan departed. In order to 
destroy lyov's family and property (M etzu- 
dos). 

15. DlVl TPl — It was on a certain day. It was 
once more the turn of the oldest son to invite his 
brothers and sisters to a feast. Iyov, as was his 
custom (v. 5), had brought sacrifices on that 
very day to atone for anything his children 
might have done. If at no other time, on this of 
all days they were without spiritual blemish; 
on this of all days they should be safe. 


With fiendish cunning, the Satan chose the 
one day on which Iyov would not be able to ad¬ 
mit any justification for his children's agony. 
On this, of all days, he must surely blaspheme 
in the face of such blatant wrong (Metzudos). 

14. to — A messenger came. We hear 

only of a messenger coming to bring the 
catastrophic tidings; nowhere are the actual 
events described. From this Ramban concludes 
that in reality, the Satan had never been given 
a mandate to actually destroy lyov's property 
or to kill his children. All were removed to a 
secret place from which they were eventually 
returned to Iyov. 

Ramban writes that his contention is borne 
out by the use of the term messenger, rather 
than man. It makes no sense to talk of a mes¬ 
senger unless we know who sent him — but 
this is never told in the text. Rather, the Ram¬ 
ban concludes, we should assume that these 
were messengers sent by Satan himself in order 
to deceive Iyov into thinking that all these ter¬ 
rible things had happened. 

As noted above, Ramban's suggestion goes 
far to lay to rest the ethical problem of how an 
innocent person could be made to suffer, sim¬ 
ply in order to put him to a test. 

niunn rn ~ij?3n — The oxen were plowing. See 
above, in commentary to verse 3, for Daas 
Mikra's explanation of the fact that the she- 
asses were grazing in the vicinity of the plow¬ 
ing oxen. 

As noted above, in the footnote to verse 3, 
the Sages (Bava Basra 15b) deduce from this 
phrase that the blessings which God bestowed 
upon Iyov were akin to those of the World to 
Come. 

This, as follows: 

Rashi: While the oxen werestill plowing, the 
asses were already grazing off the produce that 
was sown in the furrows which had only now 
been cut. As will be the case in Messianic times. 
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l/l3-18 Hashem. ft was on a certain day, as his sons and daughters 
were eating and drinking wine in the house of their eldest 
brother. 14 A messenger came to Iyov and said, 'The oxen were 
plowing and the she-asses were grazing close by. 15 When Sabeans 
laid siege upon them and took them captive, and killed the 
servants by the sword; l alone have escaped [and have come] to 
tell you.' 16 This one was still speaking when another came 
and said 'God's fire fell from heaven, raged among the small- 
stock and the servants and consumed them; I alone have escaped 
[and have come] to tell you.' 17 This one was still speaking when 
another came and said, 'The Chaldeans fielded three divisions 
who deployed themselves against the camels and took them, and 
killed the servants by the sword; l alone have escaped [and have 
come] to tell you.' 10 Once he had spoken, another came and said, 


there was no time lapse between planting and 
reaping, effort and fruition. 

Maharal: Perfect peace reigned between the 
oxen and the asses — a peace akin to that uni¬ 
versal harmony which will be the hallmark of 
the Messianic era. 

The implications of the qualitative perfec¬ 
tion of Iyov's blessings have been discussed in 
the footnote to verse 3, above. 

15. fOlp bsni — When Sabeans laid siege upon 
them. The translation follows Rashi, who often 
makes the point that the root buj can have the 
meaning to camp or come fo rest (see, for exam¬ 
ple, Rashi to Genesis 24:64, Judges 7:12, Eccle¬ 
siastes 11:3). 

Maayan Gannim, based on 7 argum, renders. 
When Sabeans attacked them suddenly. 

'ijb nybpKi — I alone have escaped. 

The messenger was one of the workers who 
had been looking after the animals ( Ramban ). 

Pesikta d'RKahana sees significance in the 
use of pn, which usually carries an exclusion¬ 
ary connotation. Even this messenger who had 
escaped had been badly wounded, and in fact, 
fell dead the moment that he had delivered his 
message. 

7|b “P?nb — [And have come [to tell you. The 
translation follows Ramban. The messenger 
does not mean that he escaped the Sabean 
sword so that he could take the tidings to Iyov, 
but rather that he was enabled to do so because 
he had remained alive. 

16 . cpni£>rr'|n nbpj nvi'bg itfK — God's fire fell 
from heaven. The Sages { Pesikta Rabbosi 17, 
and Vayikra Rabbah 17) teach that at first, 
when Iyov heard that his flocks had been un¬ 
der attack, he began to round up his retainers 
in order to do battle. When he heard that God's 
fire had come down from heaven to destroy 


him, he desisted. He realized that he was in the 
grips of something with which he was unable 
to contend. 

We have translated in accordance with Pe¬ 
sikta. However, QVibtc u/k could also mean a 
great fire. See ArtScroll commentary to / 
Chronicles 12:23 for examples of such usage. 
See also Jonah 3:3. 

17. cpum-i nipbip mu' o-Hipa — The Chaldeans 

fielded three divisions. as a military 

grouping occurs frequently in Scripture. See, 
for example. Judges 9:34 ( Metzudos ). 

□’bparrby iuu/p ’1 — Who deployed themselves 
against the camels. The translation follows 
Rashi. uipD, similar to yip, to burst forth, to 
breach (Radak, Shorashim) is used here in the 
sense fo plunder, because while a band of ma¬ 
rauders will cluster together for protection 
while en route to their objective, once they ar¬ 
rive they will split up into smaller groups so 
that they may surround their quarry, the more 
easily to abduct it. 

□■’“lyan'i'iK 1 ) — The servants. The shepherds 
who were looking after the camels (Rashi). 

18. “Dip n) “IV — Once he had spoken. Maayan 
Gannim takes IV as synonymous with "MV, and 
then the translation should be, This one was 
still talking. But Gra believes that the nv was 
changed to “IV here with a purpose. The pain of 
hearing of his children's death would be much 
greater than the chagrin which Iyov must have 
felt at the loss of his property. The fourth mes¬ 
senger purposely bided his time so that he ar¬ 
rived after the third had delivered his news. 
Iyov would have had a few moments in which 
to recover from his shock, and thus the tidings 
of his children's death would hit him that much 
harder. He had thought his travail at an end — 
and still it continued. All this had been worked 
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out by the Satan so that the agony — and 
thus the likelihood of blasphemy — would be 
maximized. 

19. ... vi') . ■ ■ nt <9 n^na rrn nan) — When lo, 
a mighty wind came .. .It struck ... The Sages 
(Bereishis Rabbah 24:4) believe this to have 
been a miraculous wind. As in the case of the 
storm which threatened to capsize the boat 
which was carrying Jonah, the waters which 
surrounded the ship remained untouched and 
calm. So too the wind, which smashed the 
house in which Iyov's children held their rev¬ 
elry, left the surrounding areas undisturbed. 

This may be indicated by a grammatical ir¬ 
regularity. is in the feminine form, yj'] is 
in the masculine. Maayan Gannim notes this 
but makes no issue of it. He adduces I Kings 
19:11, where we find the same usage. However, 
in the context of the tradition of the Sages we 
may say as follows: As the wind approached 
the house it was a weak ineffective (feminine 
form) wind, which was incapable of harming 
anything. Only the house itself was attacked 
by the full and mighty fury of a storm (mascu¬ 
line). 

D' , lV?n*Sy — Upon the young men. There is no 
need to mention the daughters (Rashi) because 
they are weaker and would surely also have 
been killed (Mefzwdos). 

Ramban maintains that □'•IV? includes the 
girls, because it is customary in Hebrew to use 
the masculine form when both males and fe¬ 
males are involved ( Maayan Gannim). 

20. aVK — fyou arose. The translation 
does not reflect the total meaning of the He¬ 
brew word. 

Moed Kattan 20b attempted to show from 
this phrase that, when a mourner rends his 
garment, as required by the halachah, he must 
do this from a standing position. The Gemara 
rejects the proof. Iyov may have wanted to go 
beyond the strict requirements of the ha¬ 
lachah, just as he also plucked out his hair, 
although a mourner has no obligation to do so. 

What, then, is the point of standing up? 
What is this extra (Kyiv Knbtp) gesture which 
Iyov undertook? 

Gra to ! Chronicles 28:2 demonstrates that 
the root Dip is not generally used to describe the 


act of getting up on one's feet. For this, the 
correct word is yjy. Rather Dip describes a re¬ 
orientation, a change of attitude or position. 
Only this can explain phrases such as in Gene¬ 
sis 27:19, where Dip is used in conjunction with 
sitting down (njt^ K} Dip). 

Thus, we assume that Iyov's physical act of 
rising to his feet [even if he actually rose, 
which, as Gra understands it, may not neces¬ 
sarily be true] denoted that he was willing to 
shoulder an entirely different way of life, or 
better, a new relationship with God. He recog¬ 
nized that a new world was opening before 
him. He had served God, and served Him well, 
out of a state of peaceful well-being; he would 
now show that he could serve Him with equal 
devotion from the depth of suffering. 

In rising to his feet Iyov spoke volumes con¬ 
cerning his reaction to his personal tragedy. Far 
from being a broken, passive victim, he would 
accept the challenge, would prostrate himself 
before God, would defy the forces which 
sought to drag him down by rising to new 
heights — of perfect submission. 

Our understanding of this phrase may help 
us to solve a problem. In verse 22 we read. For 
all that, Iyov did not sin nor did he ascribe 
caprice to God. But should Iyov's reaction be 
expressed in such negative terms — that he cast 
no aspersions on God? Did he not actively 
prostrate himself, and in perfect humility ex¬ 
press total submission and acceptance of his 
fate, in the affirmation of verse 21? In 2:10, the 
assertion that Iyov did not sin with his lips is 
appropriate. There, as we saw above, he had 
remained silent in the depth of his agony, and 
had spoken — and that in an extremely re¬ 
strained manner — only in reply to his wife's 
preposterous suggestion. But surely here Iyov 
deserves better. 

Perhaps the solution lies in regarding verse 
22 as providing the background to our verse. 
Only because Iyov cast no aspersions on God, 
only because it did not occur to him, at this 
stage, to question the workings of Divine jus¬ 
tice, was the positive attitude expressed here 
possible. One may tear one's clothes and pluck 
one's hair without feeling any particular sub¬ 
missiveness. But the change of attitude, the 
willingness to shoulder the new challenges, 
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'Y our sons and daughters were eating and drinking wine in the 
house of their eldest brother . 19 When, lo, a mighty wind came from 
the wilderness. It struck the four corners of the house so that it 
collapsed upon the young men and they died. I alone have escaped 
[and have come] to tell you.' 20 lyov arose, tore his shirt, plucked 
out his hair, threw himself upon the ground, and prostrated 
himself. 21 He said, 7 was naked when I came out from my 


can derive only from an unquestioning accep¬ 
tance of the essential rightness of Divine prov¬ 
idence. 

ibynTlN inp’1 — Tore his shirt. An expression 
of suffering and mourning (Metzudos). 

The rending of garments is one of the prac¬ 
tices prescribed by the halachah for a mourner 
(Y oreh Deah 340). 

liyNVnN u*i — Plucked out his hair, m is often 
used for shearing, presumably done with an 
instrument. However, Rashi maintains that 
here the meaning is that lyov plucked out his 
hair by hand. Perhaps he thought that cutting 
the hair with a pair of scissors would not be 
considered to be an act expressing mourning. 

Gra believes that the hairs were not com¬ 
pletely severed — the Torah forbids balding 
oneself as a sign of mourning (Deuteronomy 
14:1 — but see Michah 1:16). [It is evident from 
Gra s remark that he thinks that lyov would 
have conformed to the Torah law — but see 
footnote to verse 1 for proofs that the story 
seems placed in patriarchal times and that 
there are many apparent instances in which 
Torah law seems to be ignored.] 

Since the hairs, not the head, are plucked, 
Ramban suggests that the phrase is to be read 
as though the word hairs were added. Alterna¬ 
tively, based on Jeremiah 7:29, he feels that til 
can be used with head as the object. 

tnntp'l — And prostrated himself. The wor¬ 
shiper lies flat upon the ground with hands 
and feet spread out (Rashi to Genesis 42:6). 

The act of prostrating oneself denotes sub¬ 
mission, and that submission is expressed in 
words by the worshiper. What lyov spoke is 
given in the next verse (Daas Mikra). 

21 . "lntOt — He said. Ramban offers two ways 
in which Iyov's musings may be understood: 
Though I was born naked, I had hoped to leave 
this world rich in family and possessions. Now 
1 know that this is not to be. The same God 
who granted me my wealth, has seen fit to take 
it back. 

Alternatively, lyov is seeking to comfort 
himself: It was always clear to me that I would 
leave the world naked, as I had entered it. The 
fact that all that I had treasured was taken 


from me earlier than I had anticipated is no 
tragedy. 

Gra offers: There is no reason why I should 
be broken by my losses. My existence is inde¬ 
pendent of my possessions — 1 was born 
naked. I would eventually have lost them any¬ 
way — I will die naked. God gave them to me 
and therefore, when He chooses to take them 
back once more, there can be no pain. 

We can think of no more sublime acceptance 
of a calamitous fate than that which lyov dis¬ 
plays here. A lesser man, when faced with un¬ 
bearable loss, would tend to seek to assuage his 
pain through defenses which deaden his sensi¬ 
tivities and leave him unhurt but unhelped. He 
might seek to blank out the joys of the past 
from his memory, or deceive himself into be¬ 
lieving that things had, after all, not been so 
very wonderful. He may pretend that the loss 
is of no consequence, or foolishly try to deny 
its finality — I can make it all up in no time. 
Such a one is left with a surly, unloving surren¬ 
der; and somewhere deep inside, where sure 
self-knowledge refuses to yield to deceit, a fes¬ 
tering hatred of an unaccepted fate will begin 
to spread its silent, vicious tentacles to crush all 
hope, stifle all joy, and ultimately destroy any 
remnant of living, loving, humanity. 

lyov did none of these. Not for one moment 
did he permit himself the spurious luxury of 
denial. He did not need or seek to anesthetize 
his senses; he stood, unbowed and unbroken, 
because he knew himself to be in the hands of 
his God. 

’ny; — I was naked when / came 
out of my mother's womb. The next phrase, 
nnu> aili/K iTiyi, and naked shall l return there, 
seems to point to a metaphorical use of womb. 
Rashi surmises that the earth is meant. Man 
was originally created from the earth, and it is 
there that he will eventually be buried. How¬ 
ever, Rashi concedes that it is also possible to 
take the term literally. 

What, then, is the meaning of the second 
phrase? 

Two possibilities suggest themselves. Ibn 
Ezra believes that mpltf is not to be taken as the 
adverb modifying, shall l return, but as a eu¬ 
phemism for grave. He adduces Ecclesiastes 
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3:16 for a similar usage. Ramban thinks that 
the grave could be imagined as the womb of the 
earth. Hence the meaning would be, I left one 
womb naked and will return to another womb, 
naked. 

ID} ’D — Hashem has given. This was his first 
thought. Lovingly, and with unstinting grati¬ 
tude, he allows his mind's eye to rest upon his 
erstwhile riches. It had all been so beautiful — 
and so right, because it had been granted by 
God. Flocks and fields, sons and daughters, all 
had served him well, all had led towards an 
experiencing of God's caring proximity. His 
limitless bounty. Yes, all had been God's gifts, 
means not ends. They were dispensable now, 
because they could fulfill their purpose when 
wrested from him as well as when he had 
basked in their delights. Hashem has given 
yields readily to Hashem has taken. God is 
no less evident in the one than in the other. 
God's smile or God's frown; it is all one. For 
the one, all pervasive, totally absorbing truth is 
— God Himself, and His willingness to let us 
experience Him. Blessed be the name of 
Hashem'. 

TP>? 'n DUt VP — Blessed be the name of 
HaSHEM. The Satan's challenge had been 
couched in the words: T 1 }? by Kb OK, If he 

does not blaspheme You to Your fac (v. 11). 
That is, he used the root “pa to express a curse 
(see commentary there for the euphemistic use 
of this root). Iyov does indeed do what Satan 


had predicted. He is God, but what a 

difference! Instead of blasphemy his entire be¬ 
ing expresses adoration ( Meir Weiss). 

22. nK'rbgg — For all that. Iyov had been 
left totally bereaved. Reason enough, we 
would have supposed, to wonder and then to 
rebel at the seemingly mindless destruction of 
his world. Nevertheless, not a single sinful 
thought even crossed his mind ( Gra ). Surely, 
his children had been taken for their sins — 
perhaps they had indeed blasphemed in their 
hearts — and he had been punished because he, 
too, was not guiltless. They had grown up in 
his home, seen him as the model upon which to 
pattern their lives. If they were willful and ar¬ 
rogant, must the source of their malaise not lie 
in his own bearing? i 

Thus, are the thoughts of the perfect tzaddik 
(Ramban ). God had been vindicated, the Satan 
had failed. 

DVibKb nbspn jnj-K'bi — Nor did he ascribe 
impropriety to God. Rashi here seems to read 
n'ppn as unseemliness. However, at 6:6 he 
defines bgn as unseasoned, tasteless, and it is 
thus that Ramban takes it here. Iyov did not 
suspect that God had acted arbitrarily, that he 
or his children had been made to suffer for no 
fault. It would require the horrors to which he 
would be exposed in the next round to shake 
his faith and to let him see anarchy where, at 
this moment, all still seems ordered and be¬ 
nign. 


II. 


1. Dl'pl VI’J — On a certain day. See commen¬ 
tary to 1:6. Targum, who translates there, .. . 
on the day of judgment, on Rosh Hashanah, 
writes here, ... on the day of the great 
judgment, on the day when sins are forgiven. 
This second confrontation, then, took place on 
Yom Kippur. 

[If Iyov was not a Jew, it is difficult to see what 
significance Yom Kippur would have had for him. 
Rosh Hashanah, the day the world was created, has 


universal meaning — all of mankind passes in 
judgment before Him. But Yom Kippur is a 
specifically Jewish day of atonement, commemo¬ 
rating the day on which God granted forgiveness 
for the Jewish sin of having made the Golden Calf ] 

Trby 3}cnnb — To argue with Hashem. The 
translation follows what appears to be Ram- 
ban's understanding of the phrase. He notes 
that at 1:6, where we have the almost identical 
verse, the Satan is not described as coming 
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mother's womb and naked shall I return there. Hashem has given, 
HaSHEM has taken away, blessed be the name of Hashem.' 21 For all 
that, lyov did not sin nor did he ascribe impropriety to God. 

1 Q w a certain day the angels came to stand before Hashem, and 
Satan, too, came along to argue with Hashem. 2 Hashem said 
to the Satan, 'From where do you come?' The Satan answered 
Hashem, 'From exploring earth and wandering about, there.' 
3 Hashem said to the Satan, 'Have you observed My servant lyov? 
For there is no one like him on earth, a man of unquestioning 
integrity coupled with a probing mind, who fears God and eschews 


'H by 3X?pnb- Ramban's explanation: At that 
point, the Satan had no cause to argue with 
God. He had not yet been challenged by Iyov's 
perfection. Consequently, had the expression 
been used it would have had to be rendered as 
it is when describing the coming of the other 
angels — that he, as they, was coming to stand 
before God. This would have put the Satan on 
an equal footing with the other heavenly 
beings — and that is not so, as we see from 
Rambam (M oreh Nevuchim) quoted to that 
verse. 

Not so in our verse. Surely after his defeat, 
the Satan would be coming equipped with 
fresh arguments with which to make a case 
against lyov. by 3¥’jprtb, as it relates to the 
Satan, can thus be taken as we have rendered 
it, which differentiates it from the same 
expression used to describe the angels. 

This translation is akin to the one suggested 
by Rashi at 121:6. 

2. K3n nm vt — From where do you come? ’X, 
where is the place concerning which you 
would say, nin, it is from here that I am 
coming ( Metzudos ). 

In 1:7 the expression was pxn. One would 
be inclined to think that pxn is a more general 
question. There is no assumption that there is a 
ni, a specific place of interest, but that ntn ’ft 
does postulate such a point. If correct, this 
thesis would explain the change in language 
between the two chapters. On the second 
occasion there is an expectation that the Satan 
would have something specific to report. 

However, they appear to be used inter¬ 


changeably in Scripture. Compare, for exam¬ 
ple, Joshua 2:4 to l Samuel 25:11. It seems 
likely that the two expressions, pxn and ’X 
njp, really have identical meanings. 

H3 "ibnnnni — And wandering about, there. In 
the commentary to 1:7 we saw that the Sages 
felt that this wording hinted at Abraham (Dip 
Y“1X3 ^bnnn). The Satan was making the point 
that in all his peregrinations around the world 
he had found none to equal Abraham in his 
service of God. See there for a discussion. 

While Rashi says nothing to this verse, 
consistency would seem to demand that here, 
too, we should see the same reference. The 
Satan would then be saying that nothing in 
his perception of the relative merits of Abra¬ 
ham and lyov had changed. The former was 
still unique. This becomes significant in light 
of Ramban's assertion (see commentary to 
next verse) that in the course of his suffering 
lyov had risen to a level of serving God out of 
love rather than out of fear. (l1 

3. 3VX nnybx ^ab nntpri — Have you 
observed My servant lyov? We have changed 
the translation from the rendering in chapter 
1. It seems obvious that the query carries a 
different weight here. There, the question was 
a neutral one. Have you taken note ..., is there 
anything special about lyov. Here, as the end 
of the sentence makes clear, God is con¬ 
fronting the Satan with his failure. Have you 
observed how lyov, far from losing his 
integrity, has even grown from the terrible 
experiences which you forced him to undergo? 


1 . We have seen in the commentary and footnotes to chapter 1 that the Satan's concern was that God might 
be rejecting Abraham in favor of lyov; Israel, in favor of the other nations — see particularly commentary 
to verse 6. 

Thus, we may say that in this confrontation, the choice of Israel as God's particular people is hanging in 
the balance. 

It is particularly apt that this confrontation should take place on Rosh Hashanah (commentary 1:1) and 
Yom Kippur (commentary v. 1), since the Sages teach that on those days God, in fact, sits in judgment 
concerning this very issue. Each year the choice of Israel from among the nations must be, and is, 
reaffirmed. See Vayikra Rabbah 21:3 and 30:2. 
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imanD pMnn lanv) — He still keeps his unques¬ 
tioning integrity. See commentary to 1:9 for a 
discussion of which of lyov's qualities was be¬ 
ing put to the test. 

Dan lybnb id ’an^pn] — And now you have 
incited Me against him to destroy him for no 
good reason. The idea of the Satan inciting God 
seems to have troubled the Sages. R' Vochanan 
taught: Were it not written plainly, we could 
never have said it on our own. [God was] like 
a man who submitted to incitement (Bava 
Basra 16a). 

Perhaps the point which called forth R' 
Vochanan's wonderment was the seemingly 
irresistible power of the Satan. God did not 
want to be turned against lyov [otherwise no 
incitement would be necessary] and neverthe¬ 
less allowed Himself to be coerced! 

The concept is hard for us to grasp. Perhaps 
it involves the system of law and justice which 
underlies God's governance of the world — By 
justice a king sustains the land {Proverbs 29:4). 
Once God creates a force in the world, the pur¬ 
pose and function of which is to act as accuser, 
that force has a right to exist, which in terms of 
its own reality means that it can demand a 
hearing. This may be the understanding of 
Maharal who explains the passage which we 
have quoted by saying: For He, blessed be, cre¬ 
ated a Satan to point out the faults of mankind 
... He permits Himself to act upon Satan's 
findings. 

Ramban also seems to deem the expression 
inappropriate as a description of that which 
happened between God and the Satan. He sees 
its use as an example of the Torah's usage, to 
speak in the language of man — as a king 
would address his servants. However, he adds 
that the destruction which God undertook for 
no apparent reason was really not a destruction 
at all. That which the Satan had hoped would 
break lyov proved, on the contrary, to stimu¬ 
late him to scale heights of spirituality, hitherto 
too great for him. Where till now he had served 
God only out of fear, he would be, in the end, 
counted among those who are motivated by 
love. 

With this remark Ramban seems to be rele¬ 


gating the inappropriate phrase to the realm of 
appearances. It looked as though God had been 
incited to do an idle thing. In reality, the expe¬ 
riences to which lyov was exposed were not 
wasted. God's willingness to make lyov suffer 
becomes the most positive and significant 
event in his life, and it was the Satan whose 
efforts turned out to be in vain. 111 

Dan — For no good reason. He had not sinned, 
which would have been reason enough to 
make him suffer, but was simply being put to 
a test (Metzudos). 

Surely the Dan here is meant to echo Satan's 
rhetorical question dviSn dI'N Km aartn. Is it 
for nothing that lyov fears God? The term is 
now turned against Satan. 

4. my “IJO my — Limb for limb. One limb may 
be sacrificed to protect another. If a person sees 
a sword descending upon his head he will raise 
his arm so that it may take the blow (thus ex¬ 
posing it to mutilation). Certainly, then, a man 
who knows himself to be deserving punish¬ 
ment would be prepared to sacrifice anything 
he has [in this case, property and children] if 
thereby he himself can remain untouched 
( Rashi ). 

[Kashi appears to take my, skin, as synony¬ 
mous with limb. Perhaps this naming of a unit 
by the word which describes its appearance 
would be analogous with the use of a 

color, to describe wool dyed with that color (see 
Exodus 25:4). 

Again the word my may have the meaning 
of, that which protects or holds something to¬ 
gether, supports or services it. Thus we have 
lyov 19:20 talking of the skin of my teeth, 
which, as Rashi explains there, refers to the 
gums. Perhaps, then, any limb could be de¬ 
scribed as the my of the body ] 

Ramban suggests that the first my may be 
describing the bodies of lyov's children. Any 
man would be prepared to sacrifice his children 
if thereby he could save his own skin. 

Malbim thinks that the first my may be de¬ 
scribing a garment made of skin or fur. Any¬ 
one would be willing to sacrifice his clothing in 
order to save his own body. Similarly lyov ulti¬ 
mately absorbs the loss of wealth and children, 


1- Chavel points out that Ramban’s assertion that as a result of his suffering, lyov changed from service 
motivated by fear to service motivated by love, is a combination of two opinions cited in Sotah 27b. There 
we learn that R' Yochanan ben Zakkai maintains that lyov served God out of fear, while R' Yehoshua ben 
Horkenus thinks that he was motivated by love. We shall have occasion to return to this dispute at relevant 
places in the commentary. 
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evil. He still keeps his unquestioning integrity. And now you have 
incited Me against him , to destroy him for no good reason.' 4 The 
Satan answered HaSHEM, 'Limb for limb all that a man has he will 
give up for his life . 5 But, stretch out Y our hand and smite his bones 


since these do not touch his own person. 

lu/suiy? ... Tiviya — For limb.. .for his life. 
ny3 is most frequently used in Scripture in the 
sense of praying for someone; see for example 
Genesis 20:7. Its meaning is, therefore, for the 
sake of, in behalf of. Thus, the sense of our two 
phrases is that he will sacrifice one skin for the 
sake of another, or all that he has for the sake 
of his life. 

— His life, lit D5 describes the entire person 
— body and soul together, not only the soul. 
Leviticus 7:20 speaks of a titDJ eating, and 
Numbers 6.6 speaks of a It'D! dying (Mahari 
MiTrani, l Samuel 25:29). Hence, his life. 

5“6. Ki'nbu? — Stretch out Your hand. The 
language used by the Satan here is identical 
with that used in his request at 1:11. It is signif¬ 
icant in that he recedes entirely into the back¬ 
ground. In his thought-world it is God, not he, 
who is the active agent in causing man's suf¬ 
fering. 

There is, however, a substantive change in 
the language which God uses to answer the 
Satan. At 1:12 He says. See all that he has is 
yours fo dispose, only do not lay a hand on him. 
The wording is very precise: lb*"IU>K*S3 nan 
t|“p3 [the phrase which we have rendered idio¬ 
matically, See all that he has is yours to dis¬ 
pose]. It is not a question of My laying a hand. 
He is in your hands (^"P3). Only, do not lay a 
hand on his person. Once more, it is you, not I, 
who is the active agent in Iyov's suffering. 

Here, God's answer does not parallel the 
one in chapter 1 precisely. Once more we 
have ian, See he is yours to dispose, just 
as in the earlier conversation, but the next 
phrase is different: We have Datt' Itt'DlTlK 7]X, 
only spare his life, where we would have ex¬ 
pected nbtf'n brc Mpa b* pn. 


Perhaps we have here the key to the truths 
which we learned in the commentary to 1:12. 
There is a qualitative difference between at¬ 
tacking Iyov's property but sparing his person, 
and attacking his person while sparing his life 
— a difference which expressed itself in the 
radically dissimilar way in which Iyov reacted 
to the second catastrophe. In chapter 1 Iyov 
himself was truly beyond the Satan's reach, ' 
. . . only do not lay a hand on him.' Iyov is not 
among that which is now -ps of the Satan. But 
once Iyov's body is given "P3 of the Satan, then 
the obligation to spare his life is only a quanti¬ 
tative inhibition. As we learned above, the 
inly)?, leper, is akin to a corpse; death to a 
degree has set in. The Satan, in a real sense, is 
laying a hand upon his victim's very life. The 
language which we suggested above would 
not have been appropriate. 111 

And so, we enter upon a new phase of Iyov's 
travails. A painful, revolting and totally debil¬ 
itating form of death sets in, leaving a physi¬ 
cally broken shell where once a proud and 
happy man had stood. 

Earlier we saw that God had characterized 
the Satan's first incitement as Din, for no good 
reason. We saw that Ramban goes out of his 
way to show that this definition conformed 
only to the appearance. In reality the terrible 
experiences to which Iyov was exposed 
changed him from one who fears God into one 
who loves Him. 

What of this newest torment? Was this re¬ 
ally nan, or did it have positive ramifications 
for the hapless victim? 

It may well be that Iyov's ultimate triumph, 
his personal epiphany, his loving acceptance of 
God's will however it may have been ex¬ 
pressed, which in the end made his rehabilita¬ 
tion possible, may well have been a direct re- 


1. Our insight can help us to understand an otherwise difficult passage in Bava Basra 16a. R Yitzchak 
taught: The Satan (who was not allowed to kill Iyov) suffered more than Iyov himself. His frustrations are 
akin to those of a servant who is told to break open a barrel of wine but forbidden to drink any. 

In the light of what we have learned from the wording of the phrase, we can readily understand the high 
frustration level of the Satan. He was allowed to kill, really to kill, and yet had to keep Iyov alive! 

But how are we to understand the concept being taught? The Satan after all had no interest in killing 
Iyov. He had wanted to show that under severe pressure his piety would break down and he would 
blaspheme God. Why then the chagrin at not being allowed to kill? 

It would appear that the Sages are teaching us the essential evil of the Satan who, as we saw above (1:6), 
is not only accuser but also inciter and the angel of death. With a victim's life actually within his grasp, his 
original purpose becomes blurred. The essential, death-dealing, intractable force of evil preempts the role 
of the accuser, which can have its benign side (as we saw from the teaching of the Sages that the Satan's 
original intentions were good). 
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suit of the physical purgatory through which 
he had to pass. 

Later, in Elihu's speech (33:15-22), we shall 
learn more about the educating properties of 
physical suffering. Here we note only that in 
many of our sources it is perceived as a means 
of breaking down impediments to a greater 
spiritual awareness and experience. Thus, for 
example, we have Gra advising his wife to use 
corporal punishment in bringing up their chil¬ 
dren because: '... sometimes seeds may be 
sown on stony ground, a stony heart, which 
they are unable to penetrate. Such a stone 
must be beaten, eventually to be broken open 
[so that the seed may enter, and flowering be¬ 
come possible].' R' E. E. Dessler (Michtav 
MeEliyahu vol. 3, Letters), based on RaM- 
CHaL, understands Gra's ideas as equating 
physical suffering with the removal (circum¬ 
cising) of the 3^0 n^"iy, the dulling, numbing, 
deadening 'foreskin' of the heart, and with 
"I3j?n iron, the smashing or wearing away of 
physicality associated with death and the 
grave, both designed to release one's spiritual 
potential. [See also Zohar 2:198: .. . The right¬ 
eous one craves that he be broken, breakage 
piled on breakage, all for the sake of Hashem, 
his God ] 

We may surmise that the heights to which 
lyov ultimately rose, the vision of God which 
in the end was granted him, became accessible 
only after he had traversed a valley of bitter 
suffering. As we shall see at 42:5, Iyov's prob¬ 
lems stemmed from the fact that although he 
had indeed heard of God he had not yet seen 
Him. The clarity of vision by which he would 
perceive God thus, that no questions could ever 
trouble him again, would not come easily. It is 
a function of deeply recessed founts of spiritu¬ 
ality which must await their release in the sear¬ 
ing flames of Iyov's agony. 

Thus, here too there was no question of a real 
Oin in God's acquiescence to the Satan's chal¬ 
lenge. 

1"ity3*Sio inyy-bK — His bones and his flesh. 
The translation is literal. In this we follow Gra 
as he interprets Genesis 29:14. See ArtScroll 
commentary there. We could, of course, also 


assume that the expression is idiomatic and 
render the phrase, his own flesh and blood. 

7. — The Satan departed. With his 

departure from the Divine Presence, bent on 
afflicting lyov ( Metzudos ), the Satan recedes 
entirely from our field of interest. Nowhere in 
the book is he mentioned again, nowhere is the 
point made that he had lost his wager. 

By the method of ignoring the Satan com¬ 
pletely except to the extent that he impinges 
directly upon the story of lyov, the author 
teaches an important lesson. 

In 1:6-12 we learned from Ramban that the 
Satan is an angel (^Nbn, messenger , from ")kS, 
to send), one whose entire being is exhausted in 
his capacity of being a functionary for the ful¬ 
fillment and actualization of God's will. Ju¬ 
daism knows of no evil power, locked in some 
cosmic struggle with the forces of good. Thus, 
once his task is fulfilled, he does not even exist 
in any real sense — his being is con¬ 
gruent with his specific charge. Having done 
what God wished him to do, he is no more. 

in prut's — A severe inflammation, prru> oc¬ 
curs in Leviticus 13:18 as an infection (caused 
by anything other than a burn — Negaim 9:1) 
upon which, after it heals, niny may develop. 
Rashi at Exodus 9:9 and elsewhere has the 
word implying heat (nltT'an). Hence, an in¬ 
flammation. 

in pniy is the most painful kind of this prut* 
(Metzudos). 

8.13 TUnnb — To scrape himself. Gra explains 
that the “ 19 K in which lyov sat, as described in 
the latter part of this verse, is the pile of dead 
skin that flaked off Iyov's body because of the 

iw 

3DKrr^in3 3ur* Kirn — As he sat in ashes. 
Rashi ( Taanis 15a) points out that “IDK, ashes, 
and “toy, dust, are interchangeable in Scrip¬ 
ture. Accordingly, the translation could well 
be, in dust. 

He sat in the ashes either as a sign of mourn¬ 
ing ( Ibn Ezra and others), or to cool the inflam¬ 
mation (Metzudos and others). [Daas Mikra 
makes the point that he did not sit on, but in, 
the ashes; his sorrow was so intense that he felt 
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and his flesh, and he will surely blaspheme You to Your face.' 
6 Hashem said to the Satan, 'See, he is yours to dispose; only 
spare his life .' 7 The Satan departed from the presence of Hashem 
and inflicted a severe inflammation on Iyov from the sole of his 
foot till the crown of his head. 0 He took some potsherd to scrape 
himself as he sat in ashes. 9 His wife said to him, 'Are you still 
maintaining your unquestioning integrity! Blaspheme Cod and 
die !' 10 He said to her, 'You talk as any senseless woman might talk. 


he had to pile up the symbol of his agony all 
around himself.] 

Malbim quotes a midrash in which Iyov is 
depicted as suffering from two kinds of prut/. 
The upper part of his body was afflicted with 
a dry variety which required scratching or 
scraping, while the lower part was covered by 
a moist kind, and there it was necessary to 
drain off the excess liquid. This was accom¬ 
plished by sitting in the ashes. 

9. inii/K lb ~inKn] — His wife said to him. R' 
Zerachiah raises the question of why the au¬ 
thor (if we are to deem the book a biiMp) found 
it necessary to introduce Iyov's wife. He rejects 
the idea that she may be used simply to act as 
a foil for Iyov's rejoinder, to give us a chance to 
learn of Iyov's righteousness through the an¬ 
swer that he gives her, because we have had 
ample proof of his goodness from the reaction 
to his suffering which is recorded in the first 
chapter. 

His solution is that just as the Satan stands 
for man's physicality, so too is Iyov's wife 
symbolic of the inn “ijp, the evil inclination 
which seduces man to do that which is wrong 
in the eyes of God. He feels that her role in the 
story is analogous to that of Eve in Eden. In 
both instances the wives stand as temptresses, 
wishing to introduce death, where obedience 
to God's wishes would guarantee life. 

We may suggest a different motive for the 
introduction of Iyov's wife into the story. It 
may well be that she appears with her prepos¬ 
terous suggestion in order, as it were, to rub salt 
into Iyov's wounds. His agony is to be total. 
Even though, as we have seen above, the sick¬ 
ness which smote his body was already a kind 
of dying, no man is ever completely forsaken 
as long as a loving and supportive wife is at his 
side. By demonstrating her complete inability 
to understand her husband's desperate need to 
maintain his integrity in the face of unassail¬ 
able evidence that this integrity seemed mean¬ 
ingless, she dealt him the final blow. Now, in¬ 
deed, he stood alone. 

rnp] DVtbK T)“)3 — Blaspheme Cod and die! 
There is no point in prolonging such a life of 


agony. Blaspheme God now, and you will die 
right away (Metzudo s). 

Ramban objects: There is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that even the most terrible of sins would 
be followed by immediate death. What right 
had she to assume that Iyov could end his 
agony at will? Rather, we must assume that 
this woman was unable to conceive of an altru¬ 
istic service of God. Surely, she reasoned, if 
Iyov had maintained his integrity up to this 
point, that would only be because he hoped 
thereby to earn a long life as a reward. She 
argues that under the circumstances, this 
would be the worst thing that could happen. 
Much better to make an end of it. Let Iyov sin, 
and then, at least, he will not be made to bear 
the agony longer than necessary. 

Iyov's rejoinder will be that his service of 
God is not conditioned by any expectation of 
reward. He is motivated by pure love (see 
above, v. 3). 

Malbim sees a biting and bitter sarcasm in 
the woman's words. Yia means fo bless, not to 
blaspheme. When the calamities of chapter 1 
had come upon him, Iyov had blessed God: 
Blessed be the name of Hashem (1:21). This 
supreme act of submission had been rewarded 
by the vile pnW which was, even now, tortur¬ 
ing him. Let him once more maintain his in¬ 
tegrity, let him again bless God. What reward 
will there be left to give? Surely the next thing 
that God can do in reaction to his constancy 
will be to kill him. 

10. nlS33n nnx — Any senseless woman. S 33 
appears in Scripture with many different nu¬ 
ances. Metzudos here renders lowly, ignoble, 
and this would reflect the meaning in Isaiah 
32:5 where the word is contrasted with 3 , ‘i3, a 
noble-minded person. This, too, is how Rashi 
renders the verb S 33 at Deuteronomy 32:15. 

However, we have translated senseless, in 
accordance with Rashi to Ezekiel 13:3 where he 
uses CUltt/, fools. This meaning seems appro¬ 
priate here, where Iyov accuses his wife of a 
lack of religious sophistication. This rendering 
accords with Deuteronomy 32:6 where the 
word is contrasted to DDn, one who is wise. 
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3lun*nj* ni — Such good. Commentators are 
troubled by the word DJ, which does not read¬ 
ily fit the syntax. Our rendering attempts to re¬ 
flect Rashi’s understanding, although the 
wording is not easily given in the English id¬ 
iom. Rashi thinks that the D3 is there to under¬ 
line the qualitative greatness of God's good¬ 
ness, so that a refusal to submit to His provi¬ 
dence when it imposes suffering becomes an 
even more heinous crime: The fact that we owe 
our very existence to God makes any additional 
(Da) favors doubly great. 

Ramban sees the D| asdealing with the entire 
concept dealt with in lyov's statement. A will¬ 
ingness to accept God's favors, coupled with 
(Da) a refusal to submit to His providence when 
that expresses itself in harshness, constitutes a 
sin that is greater than a total denial of Divine 
Providence. 

As we saw above, Ramban sees this state¬ 
ment as a ringing affirmation of lyov's love for 
God. 

vnaty? UPfc K^n*Kb — Iyov did not sin by his 
mouth. But in his heart he sinned (Rashi, based 
on Bava Basra 16a, and Tar gum, here). 

Above, at 1:12, we noted the apparent pas¬ 
sivity of lyov's reaction to the pnitf, when con¬ 
trasted to his active prostration and worship at 
the time when he lost all his possessions. Our 
verse, as interpreted by the Sages, explains his 
silence. Already at this stage, doubts about the 
logic and fairness of Divine Providence play 
havoc with his preconceived notions of a 
neatly arranged and benign world order. Iyov, 
the relentless seeker of truth as he perceives it 
(see specifically at 13:15-17), is beginning to re¬ 
place Iyov the humble and accepting servant of 
God. 

Both Ibn Ezra and Ramban perceive the 
thrust of the phrase somewhat differently. 
Even at this point = njn ty (Ramban )] 

Iyov was not yet speaking rebelliously. The 
implication is that as time would pass, when he 
would be talking with his friends (Ramban), he 
would indeed be sinning with his lips. 

We have, then, a progression in lyov's reac¬ 
tions: From worship, to a silent questioning, to 
articulated insubordination. We have already 
attempted to understand the movement from 
the first to the second stateat 1:12. We must an¬ 
alyze the dynamics which led to lyov's open re¬ 
bellion, as part of our discussion of the role 


which the three friends play in his saga. See be¬ 
low. 

TT13. There are three significant points which 
we can isolate about the friends of Iyov and 
their role in the saga. 

1. The friendship between these four men is 
perceived by the Sages as ideal. Rava taught: 
There is a proverb which says: Death is prefer¬ 
able for a person who does not have friends 
such as those which Iyov had. 

As the Sages teach, the four friends lived 
very far apart [three hundred leagues — a 
number denoting great distance in aggadic lit¬ 
erature]. How then did they know of lyov's 
troubles. Either they had crowns [upon which 
the faces of the other three were pictured. 
When something untoward happened to one 
of them, his likeness on the crowns would 
change and all the friends would know that 
they were needed ( Rashi )] or they had trees [of 
which the leaves would wither when one of 
them was in trouble. Rashi implies that on the 
trees, too, the three images were engraved] 
(Bava Basra 16b). 

Maharal understands the crowns as symbol¬ 
izing a degree of nobility which bound these 
friends together and separated them from all 
others. The trees are a metaphor for four enti¬ 
ties, each maintaining its own integrity while 
nevertheless being joined by a common base, in 
much the same way that four distinct trees are 
nevertheless joined by the fact that they all 
grow from the same ground. Even without un¬ 
derstanding the precise symbolism of crown 
and tree we can still appreciate the fact that by 
means of these ideas the Sages are pointing to 
the unusual and perhaps unique ties of friend¬ 
ship which bound these four men together. 

2. Their efforts at helping Iyov failed miser¬ 
ably. Not only were they not of any comfort, 
but gradually their friendship turned to sour 
hatred (see especially, Eliphaz's third speech in 
chapter 22), which, in smug self-righteousness, 
drained them of any feeling of empathy or un¬ 
derstanding for a comrade suffering in agony, 

To appreciate the extent of their abject fail¬ 
ure we need only listen to lyov's anguished cry: 
Pity me, pity me! You are my friends; for the 
hand of God has struck me! Why do you pursue 
me like God7 Is my [putrid] flesh not enough 
[suffering) for you? (19:21-22). God Himself is 
repelled by their harsh insensitivity: My anger 
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Should we accept such good from God and not accept evil?' For all 
that Iyov did not sin by his mouth. 

11 Iyov s three friends heard about all these calamities which had 
befallen him, and each came from his home — Eliphaz the Temanite, 


is seething against you and against your two 
friends, because in your defense of Me you did 
not speak as appropriately as did My servant 
Iyov (42:7). 

Indeed, when Bava Metzia 58b wishes to il¬ 
lustrate the kind of talk which is interdicted 
under the rubric Ona'as Devarim, the use of 
speech to subject a person to suffering, the ex¬ 
ample is drawn from the friends' approach to 
lyov's troubles: If a man is exposed to suffering 
or illness, or if he was called upon to bury his 
children, do not say to him as lyov's friends 
said to him: Was then your reverence not your 
folly, so too your hopes and the constancy of 
your bearing. Do recall I beg you: Who is the in¬ 
nocent that was ever left without a trace. 

Clearly if the friends have become the 
paradigm of what not to say to a sufferer, their 
failing must have been great indeed. 

3. In some unexplicated way, the friends ex¬ 
ercise a deleterious effect upon Iyov. From the 
moment that they come, and progressing as de¬ 
bate turns into argument and finally into re¬ 
crimination, his stance undergoes a metamor¬ 
phosis. From silent if uncomprehending 
acceptance, Iyov moves to belligerent and in¬ 
deed bellicose confrontation. True, actual 
words of blasphemy never cross his lips but, as 
frustration and anger pile upon frustration and 
anger, he permits himself expression of senti¬ 
ments which, in implication if not in form, 
come perilously close. 

What went wrong? Why were the friends 
such an abysmal failure? 

Since the book presents the story on its own 
terms and offers no explanations, we are 
thrown upon our own critical faculties and 
must read the text in such a way that it provides 
us with the answers which we are seeking. 

The secret may lie in a correct perception of 
the role which Elihu (chs. 32-37) plays in the 
saga. An exhaustive analysis must be left for 
later in the book, but even now we can make 
the following observations. 

1. Elihu directs only his opening remark 
(chapter 32) to Iyov. After those, he turns to 
wise men in general (34:2), presumably those 
standing around listening to the debate, and ig¬ 
nores Iyov as a person, quoting him (e.g. 
34:5) but not engaging him in the discus¬ 
sion. Apparently his concern is less with 
Iyov the man than with Iyov the problem. 

2. He does not in any way attack Iyov as a 


person. He offers explanations for the suffer¬ 
ing which, occasionally, is the lot of man (e.g. 
33:14f f.), but does not in any way attempt to 
blame Iyov for what has happened to him. 

3. Apparently, as a result of this objective 
and uninvolved approach, Iyov does not feel 
called upon to answer Elihu in any way. He 
was attacked by the friends and could not let 
their charges and insinuations go unchal¬ 
lenged. By contrast, he can listen quietly to 
Elihu, and judge the arguments on their merits. 
Later, at an appropriate place, we shall discuss 
what in fact lyov's reactions to Elihu were, and 
how the ideas offered by him mesh with those 
taught by God when He ultimately appears to 
Iyov. 

All this seems to point to what may be an im¬ 
portant theme in the book: Friends, particularly 
very good friends, may not make the best com¬ 
forters. They cannot, by their very nature, be 
dispassionate, cannot distance themselves in 
order to make sure that their perceptions are 
not distorted. Their very familiarity, they feel, 
entitles them to be critical and brutally honest, 
where instead, a more circumspect respect 
would have been in order. 

It remains possible to wonder how successful 
the friends would have been if instead of de¬ 
bating Iyov they would have loved him, if in¬ 
stead of trying to explain suffering — with all 
the good intentions of stimulating their com¬ 
rade to repentance — they would have made it 
bearable by being supportive. If they would 
have helped Iyov to accept rather than to ques¬ 
tion, to concentrate on ways to cope rather than 
upon recriminations, they may have met with 
greater success. 

11. Di’K ’jn nv/btl) — lyov's three friends. Iyov 
must, of course, have had more than three 
friends. The others, however, distanced them¬ 
selves from him as soon as troubles overtook 
him — see 19:13-19 and 42:11. The meaning is 
— three friends who had remained loyal to him 
(Daas Mikra). 

Alternatively, we can interpret: The three 
special friends — those who had the qualities of 
friendship described above. 

... igiyi... Tibai... TD’bK — Eliphaz ... and 
Bildad ... and Tzophar. See commentary 1:1 
for R amban's identification of these men. 

Tin’ rijn*] — And met together. Although they 
came from homes which were far removed 
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from one another, they all entered the city in 
which Iyov lived by the same gate, as if instinc¬ 
tively drawn together ( Bava Basra 16b, and 
Maharsha, there). 

lb‘1U^ — To mourn with him. The translation 
attempts to conform to Rashi , who at Jeremiah 
15:5 and 16:5 renders the word with plp»p, to 
sing a dirge or an elegy. 

Metzudos thinks that the meaning is to 
shake one's head, as one who wishes to show 
solidarity with his friends' suffering would do. 
[When the word is used in the byDnn (see 
Jeremiah 48:27), Rashi too renders, to shake the 
head, as does Metzudos.] 

imjb) — And to comfort him. In the event, the 
friends did not really find the words to comfort 
Iyov effectively — see above. Daas Mikra be¬ 
lieves that their ineptness was itself a result of 
the Satan's wiles. Under other circumstances, 
perhaps they would have done better. 

12. irrvan Kb) — But could not recognize him. 
His face had changed because of his suffering 
(Rashi). 

Another explanation may be possible. See 
Targum to Proverbs 26:24: Kjlty 15) 1 NnDt/3, 
An enemy may be recognized by his speech. 
Thus we have 133 used, not to describe the 
recognizing of an identity, but of a nature. 
Perhaps the friends could not recognize Iyov in 
the sense that his face projected a look of bitter¬ 
ness and disillusion, quite different from any¬ 
thing to which they had been used. This was 
not the old Iyov whom they knew. See further 
at The First Round, between chapters 14 and 
15. 

ntpypipn Dn’tpNyby — Into the air over their 
heads. It is Metzudos who renders ntp)ntt>n as 
[the air] of the heavens. 

13. Y1K 1 ? irw I3t^»i — They sat with him on the 
ground. In order to share in his pain (Rashi). 

The use of InN instead of iny is no doubt sig¬ 
nificant. There appears to be differences of 
opinion among linguists as to which of the two 
expressions denotes absolute equality and 
which a simple joining, a togetherness born of 
circumstances rather than a real affinity. 
V^ertheimer (0iur Sheimos HaNirdafim 


B'Tanach) quotes Ibn Janah that ntjt is used for 
bjyj, the subordinate , while Dy is used for 
the equal. He adduces many examples and also 
quotes Zohar to Genesis 32:29 [it does not say 
ntj but Dy — an expression of being (abso¬ 
lutely) joined and of being a twosome] to sup¬ 
port his thesis. 

However, HaKesav VeHaKabbalah to Gen¬ 
esis 24:32 maintains the exact opposite, also ad¬ 
ducing a number of proofs. 

The implications for our verse are obvious. 
The expression will convey either a total iden¬ 
tification with Iyov's pain or a mere formality. 
If the latter is true, then already at this point the 
insensitivity which the friends displayed after¬ 
ward is foreshadowed. 

rrtb’b ny^W) D’D) riy^ty — Seven days and 
seven nights. We are familiar with the shivah, 
the seven days of mourning institutionalized 
by the Sages. The custom of assigning seven 
days to mourning is an early one, dating back 
all the way to Joseph in Egypt (Genesis 50:10) 
(Daas Mikra). 

tyj 13 V■pi*} — None spoke a word to him. 
They realized the depth of his pain and were, 
as yet, unable to find an appropriate path to his 
heart that they might comfort him (Metzudos). 

Perhaps, too, they were so deeply shocked by 
the human wreckage before them that they 
simply could find no words to express their 
feelings. Again, they may simply have wished 
to permit Iyov himself to take the initiative of 
opening the conversation. They would not im¬ 
pose their thoughts upon him until he was 
ready (Daas Mikra). 

Indeed, the Sages (Moed Kattan 28b) deduce 
from the fact that the friends first allowed Iyov 
to have his say, that comforters are not allowed 
to say anything to the mourner until he himself 
begins to speak. 

14. — Afterward. Daas MiJcro sug¬ 

gests that this phrase may be highly significant 
in understanding Iyov's frustrations. During 
the seven days, it had not seemed in any way 
strange that the friends had not spoken. We 
saw above that such silence showed sensitivity 
toward the feelings of the sufferer. But when he 
saw that they said nothing even after the seven 
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2/l2-14 an d Bildad the Shuhite, and Tzophar the Naamathite — and met 
together, to mourn with him and to comfort him . 12 They looked from 
a distance but could not recognize him. So they broke into loud 
weeping; each one tore his garment and they threw dust into the air 
over their heads . 13 They sat with him on the ground for seven days 
and seven nights. None spoke a word to him for they saw that the 
pain was very great . 14 Afterward lyov began to speak and cursed 
the day of his birth. 


days had elapsed, he realized that they simply 
had no words of comfort for him. Now, indeed, 
the terror of his solitude hits him, and he begins 
the futile tirade of the next chapter. 


iny-flN bbgn — And cursed the day of his birth . 
Thus, Ibn Ezra and Metzudos. See commentary 
to next chapter for an analysis, and see further 
in commentary to verse 7, s.v. DV n")K impr 


III. 


lyov’s First Speech 

We take Rashi and Ramban as representative of two possible approaches to this chapter. 

Ramban has lyov, already at this point, taking a theological position: It is inconceivable that a be¬ 
nign God should allow injustice to prevail in His world. The only possible conclusion is that it is not 
He who controls life, but the heavenly constellations. The celestial bodies which hold sway at the 
moment of conception and birth determine each individual's fate and in the face of this predesti¬ 
nation, God must be impotent. 

From within his suffering lyov has erected a world-system which, if it seems depressing in the ex¬ 
treme, can at least be handled intellectually. A confrontation with unreasonable and implacably ma¬ 
lign forces must result in endless sorrow, but has the merit of leaving one's religious integrity intact. 
It is not a system to which he had ascribed when all went well with him (see 31:26-27), but for the 
moment, it makes life bearable. 

We have assumed that Rashi, by not even hinting at such ideas, shows that he does not resort to 
them in interpreting this speech. We have no expression of any theological stand, but rather a pri¬ 
mordial cry of anguish rising from the depths of lyov's frustrations. Not till almost the end of his mus- 
ings do the first theological issues begin to surface (see commentary to v. 19). Even then, we have 
only questions. The bitter conclusions to which these will lead become articulated only in later 
speeches as lyov reacts to the apparent obduracy of his would-be comforters. 

What thoughts passed through lyov's mind during the seven days of silence? 

At 1:12 we noticed that after he had been struck by the inflammation, a noticeable change in at¬ 
titude set in. Where earlier lyov had seen God's taking as no less a cause for blessing than His giving, 
he now recognizes that there is bad as well as good. They are both to be accepted, but at this stage, 
weary submission has replaced the earlier religious ecstasy. 

Are we now at a third stage of lyov's development? 

A careful reading of this speech would seem to so indicate. 

The justification for lyov's longing never to have been born, or if born to have died immediately, 
seems to be contained in the last two verses: For, I was greatly frightened — and it has overtaken 
me, that which I dreaded has come to me. Never did I feel secure, never quiet, never at peace; and 
now — torment. The sense appears to be that even when times were good, there was a nagging fear 
that it could not last. Looking back, lyov realizes that he had never been truly happy. No life that is 
lived in constant terror is worth living — would it not, indeed, have been better if he had never been 
born? 

We can thus trace three distinct developments in lyov's attitude: 1. Even the bad is cause for bless¬ 
ing — the bad is really good. 2. The bad is indeed bad and is to be decried although it must be ac¬ 
cepted, but there was also good — in itself, cause for gratitude. 3. Even the good was never wholly 
good; there was never a real sense of security — there can be no justification at all for his life. 

What brought about the change? 

Perhaps it was the continued, stony silence of the friends (see above 2:14 for Daas Mikra's under¬ 
standing of. Afterward ...). We may surmise that lyov had hoped to hear words of love and comfort 
from the three men, who had not forsaken him in the moment of his travail (see above at 2:11). 
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Certainly his patheticcry at 19:21, Pity me, pity me! You are my friends . .., gives eloquent expression 
to his piteous craving for a kind word. 

But not a sound escapes their lips. They too, apparently, have been thinking during the seven days 
of silence. We recall that,... they could not recognize him (2:12, and see commentary there). The 
lyov whom they had known, the man who carried himself with such earnest and pious demeanor, 
whose inner being they had never found necessary to probe, was no more. Instead, they see a broken 
spirit in a broken body — they are assailed by the stench of a putrid sickness which, they suspect, 
is only the outer form of an inner fouling: Cod's accusing finger, pointing at a life lived as a sham. 

And so, lyov has lost his friends. Lost his friends — and with them any will to live, or to even admit 
to ever really having lived. 

For this is what Bava Basra 16b teaches: Let a man have friends as lyov had — or else let him choose 
death, lyov was utterly alone. His children have been taken; his wife can offer no companionship; 
a God Whom he can no longer understand, Who appears capricious at best, cruel at worst, can 
provide no spiritual anchorage; and now — his friends are gone. 

Small wonder that lyov sees his whole life stretched before him — a dark chasm of futility. 


1, "IBKM 31*n IV!) — lyov declaimed, saying. 
Rashi renders ]y;), to call out, adducing sources 
which indicate that rt)y connotes declaiming 
something in a loud voice. 

1 ,13 DV tOlO — O that the day upon which 
I was to be born might never have been [lit. Let 
the day be destroyed]. 

What does lyov mean in this passage? 

At 2:14 we learned that lyov ... cursed the 
day of his birth. What is implied in such an ac¬ 
tion, what motivations would stir a man to do 
this? 

Radak (to Jeremiah 20:14) writes: From a 
feeling of bitterness the righteous will curse the 
day of their birth, even though having passed 
into history, it is immune from any hurt. 

This because Jeremiah, too, saw himself frus¬ 
trated at every turn in his valiant attempts to 
stem the tide of spiritual disintegration which 
was engulfing his people. Finally he broke out 
in bitter maledictions against the day upon 
which he had been born. 

However, Ramban points out that Iyov's 
curses belong to a different category. Where 
Jeremiah simply reacted, by giving way to mo¬ 
mentary despair, to the bitter negativism of the 
people's obstructionism which blighted every 
hope, stunted every promise of growth, Iyov's 
intent cannot be excused. His words are 
prompted by a fundamental denial of the doc¬ 
trine of Divine Providence. 

In hisD'rashahon Koheles, Ramban deduces 
this attitude from the inordinate length of the 
passage, and the care lyov takes in detailing all 
the different components: day; night; twilight 
stars and blush of dawn. Surely, then, this is not 


a passionate, temporary and therefore superfi¬ 
cial lashing out, but a reasoned theological 
stance which the friends recognize and forth¬ 
with attack. 

How, then, are we to understand this pas¬ 
sage? 

Ramban may be taken as representative of a 
school of commentators who see lyov as resort¬ 
ing to astrology to explain his sufferings. The 
blind forces of the heavenly constellations are 
at work here, not God — for He could never 
wreak such palpable evil. We quote: ''When 
lyov observed the great and evil troubles that 
overtook him, knowing all along that he was 
innocent of any wrongdoing, he considered 
that perhaps God has no knowledge of or inter¬ 
est in human affairs, and that His providence 
is removed from them. He begins his argument 
by saying that the control which the stars and 
the constellations exercise during the days of 
birth and the moments of conception (thus in 
Kad HaKemach ) generate evil and beneficence 
for the child that is born. Thus he inclined to¬ 
wards the thinking of the nonsensical as¬ 
trologers. Because of this he opens with, O that 
the day on which I was born ... and cursed the 
day and night .,. " [l1 

Ramban adduces numerous other verses 
throughout the book to bolster the theory of 
Iyov's dependence upon the theories of mazal 
— the assumption that man's fate can be di¬ 
rected by the influence of the heavenly spheres. 
The commentary will note the verses which 
carry such connotations as we get to them. 

However Rashi, at least in the context of this 
section, sees no need to resort to such an expla- 


I. Note that Ramban, in contrast to Rasfii (see below), sees the future form of -i^jk as insignificant. The 
simple past is meant, although the future is used. He adduces other places in which this is done. 
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might never have been, nor the night fallen, in which it was said: 
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nation. On the basis of the future, passive form 
of “ibix, the day upon which / was to be born, 
he places lyov before the event. Iyov did not 
curse the past from the vantage point of his 
present troubles, but expresses the wish that the 
day of his birth might never have come. If that 
day had never been, he would never have been 
born. We are, in fact, not dealing with a curse 
in the formal sense of the word. 1 ' 1 

Rashi's rendering fits well with the assess¬ 
ment which Eliphaz makes of lyov's first 
speech. At 4:5 he accuses him of demonstrating 
— apparently by what hesaid — weariness and 
confusion. These descriptions would be more 
appropriate in describing a futile and ulti¬ 
mately meaningless lashing out at fate — see 
below — than a misguided, but nevertheless 
considered, imprecation hurled at a known as¬ 
trological reality. 

We should understand lyov's action, as 
Rashi sees it, as follows: 

At 1:11 we saw that Satan was certain that 
under pressure, Iyov would blaspheme, ... fo 
Your face. We found this to mean that in spite 
of normal human reticence which hesitates to 
address God in the second person — even in 
prayer — Iyov in the frenzy of his pain will 
make God the object of his imprecations. 

In fact, Iyov will never do this. But when the 
provocation is great and the source of one's 
troubles is beyond reach, it is natural to turn 
frustrated rage against the agent — the imme¬ 
diate, most available, symbol of one's pain who 
through no fault of his own, was the direct 
cause of the suffering endured. Iyov will not, 
indeed cannot, blaspheme against God. But 
how he wishes, impotently and uselessly — out 
of the utter weariness and confusion of his tor¬ 
tured mind — that the day of his birth could be 
excised from history! 

Blasphemy, R' Isaac Breuer writes, is the pal¬ 
pable expression of impotent, frustrated, 
hatred. As Iyov continues to struggle with his 
tormented feelings, as thoughts, suspicions. 


hopes, disappointments, defiance and rage, 
tumble and jostle for expression in the speeches 
which are to follow, that hatred will occasion¬ 
ally be directed against God Himself. As yet, he 
cannot articulate as much. What he has to say, 
he will not fling at the face of God. 

13J rnn “i»k nb^rn — Nor the night fallen, in 
which it was said: A man has sired [lit. in which 
he said]. The text uses, ... he said, without 
specifying a subject. It is self-understood that 
the subject is whoever would be in a position to 
be aware that conception had taken place ( Met - 
zudos) (Rashi). See further at verse 9 on, For 
that He did not shut . .. 

Ramban, apparently unwilling to introduce 
an unspecified subject, and moreover, in view 
of the unlikelihood of anyone being aware that 
conception had taken place (but see below, on 
sired), assumes the night to be the subject: .. . 
the night which decreed that a man would sire. 

"133 rnn — A man has sired. The translation fol¬ 
lows Rashi, who takes rnn as the hiphil, 
causative, of nin. In the kal, simple form, this 
root has the meaning to conceive. Therefore, in 
the causative — to cause to conceive. See Rashi 
to Genesis 49:26. See further at Genesis 4:18. 

Ramban renders, a male child was conceived. 
He also considers the possibility that nnn might 
be used for being born. Iyov did not know whe¬ 
ther he was born by day or by night. Conse¬ 
quently, he curses both. Hence, Or the night... 

3. vr Ninn onn — May that day be dark¬ 
ness. Here Rashi moves to the future. Hence¬ 
forth, may this day, as it comes back every year, 
be darkness . [zl 

is a noun, not an adjective. lyov's impre¬ 
cation is not that the day should be dark, but 
that it should be a unit of darkness. See below, 
s.v. ninbyi T|yfn inStO’, for the significance of 
this usage. 

bvian nibt< inufn'-bK — Let God pay if mo heed 
from above. May God not shower His goodness 
upon it (Rashi); or, may He not concern himself 


1. That, indeed, is the basis for Ramban's argument with Rashi. He feels that bbj?’] in 2:14 indicates an actual 
curse. Moreover, he shows from verse 9, For that it did not shut the portals of my womb, that the vantage 
point from which lyov speaks is from the present, looking back. 

In view of the fact that Jeremiah (Jeremiah 20:14ff.) clearly cursed the day of his birth, it is difficult to 
see why Rashi does not wish to view lyov's action in the same light. 

2. When we consider the structure of lyov's incantation against the day, we find two verses of three stiches 
each. Of these six stiches four involve some reference to a darkness which apparently is meant to smother 
the light of day; the fifth, to the demons which cause turmoil and havoc. We would expect that our phrase, 
too, would bear on matters which have a positively deleterious effect upon the day rather than upon a 
withholding of God’s providence. 

The tenor of the blessing over the lights which we say at Shacharis is of God lovingly casting light, each 
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with human needs in order to act with benefi¬ 
cence towards those whodeserve it (Ramban )J‘* 

rrjri} •p'py vsirr 1 ?#) — So that dawn may not 
break upon it. ITjn} in the sense of light occurs 
elsewhere as a verb (see Isaiah 60:5, and Psalms 
34:6) but never as a noun. 

Targum here renders, K'p'lSty', a term which 
normally implies, dawn (see Aruch HaShalem, 
and ArtScroll, Daniel 6 :20). Apparently, then, 
he understands the phrase to mean, ... may 
dawn never break upon this day. This would 
tend to confirm the suggestion made above, 
that this last phrase is a continuation of the ear¬ 
lier one. God is asked to withhold His consider¬ 
ation from this accursed day in the sense that 
He should not prepare the morning light as He 
usually does. The result will be that dawn will 
never break. 

4. niijby] Tjy?n — May it be sullied by 

murkiness and dread shadows, bro, to be filthy 
(Rashi ) — see Isaiah 59:3, Malachi 1:7,12. 


What does our verse add to the previous one, 
in which Iyov already asked that the anniver¬ 
sary of his birth should be shrouded in dark¬ 
ness? 

The apparent redundancy of our phrase may 
confirm our perception of the meaning of the 
previous verse. We had thought that the thrust 
of that part of the incantation was that the day 
would remain dark, since no dawn would ever 
break upon it. The use of VP in this context 
seems particularly apt. is a noun. Trans¬ 
lated literally, the phrase means: Let that day be 
a darkness ! The night, as it were, swallows up 
the day. It never becomes day but remains in¬ 
stead eternal night. 

This is Iyov's initial wish. In his frustration 
he wishes it would be so. Deep in his heart he 
knows that it cannot be. Every night eventually 
turns into day. Accordingly, he now shapes his 
wish intoa more reasonable form. Even if I have 
to admit that I am asking the impossible, I 
would still wish that the day which must in¬ 


morning, over the earth: The Beneficent One prepared and worked on the rays of the sun. Avudraham and 
others suggest that the beginning of this blessing — He Who illuminates the earth — is based on Iyov 25:3; 
On whom does His light not shine. Apparently, then, Iyov views each breaking dawn as a new act of 
beneficence borne of God's concern for . .. the earth and all those who dwell in it. 

Accordingly, we may suppose that reference in our phrase is to God's careful preparation, during the night 
hours, of the morning light. Taken thus, this phrase leads straight into the next: May God pay no attention 
to the [coming day], prepare no light to shine upon it, so that indeed no dawn will ever break. The darkness 
of the night will continue throughout the day. 

See commentary to the next phrase where we pursue the suggestion that, indeed, reference may be to the 
breaking dawn. 

1. Our suggestion for the interpretation of this verse rests upon the assumption of a uniformity of expression 
and spirit throughout the poetic imagery of Iyov's speech. 

However, it seems clear that in fact Iyov's speech is riddled with rough verbal lurches from topic to topic. 
A good example of this is verse IS, which will be discussed in the commentary there, but which at this point 
can already serve to illustrate our thesis. 

Verses 9 through 11 had bemoaned the fact that Iyov had been born. In verse-9 he apparently considers 
the possibility that no conception would have taken place at all, while in verses 10 and 11 he muses about 
the pity that he had not succumbed at birth. From there, in verses 12 through 14, he pictures the perceived 
peace which comes with the grave, where all, even those who lead the most turbulent lives, are at rest. 

The description of the grave is picked up once more at verses 16 through 18, from a slightly different 
perspective. 

Verse IS — Iyov's querulous longing that he had been stillborn seems disjunctive here. As an idea, it 
belongs together with those expressed in verses 9-11. Instead, it comes in the precise center of the description 
of the grave — out of place, and, disruptive. [See below at verse 12 for an analysis.) 

Certainly we may suppose that such disjunctions are the function of the distraught mind of the sufferer. 
In Introduction to the Iyov Commentary we have argued that the poetic form in which the speeches are 
written makes it unlikely that the book is to be understood as a philosophical debate. Nothing is more 
indicative of the free, unstructured — and therefore totally unsuited to philosophical discourse — nature 
of the discussion than the lurching tendency. Here we have — as is natural — an emotionally dictated 
sequence of ideas, associations and resonances, which take the speaker where they may. Earlier, we described 
Iyov's first speech as an impassioned primordial scream of fury. Strict adherence to a formal structure would 
be inappropriate to the language of despair. 
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from above, so that dawn may not break upon it . 4 May it be sullied 
by murkiness and dread shadows, enveloped in lowering clouds, pet¬ 
rified by the demons who stalk by day . 5 May gloom snatch that night, 
joyless midst the days of the year, uncounted among the months. 
6 Mark well! that night shall be forlorn, no sounds of cheer shall ob¬ 
trude upon it . 7 Let those who curse their fate, those who stand ready 


evitably dawn should be stained by murkiness. 

We can detect such a progression from the 
unreasonable to the possible in the rest of the 
lyov's speech, too. From the wish that the day 
of his birth might have been expunged from 
the calendar (v. 2, see above for Rashi's percep¬ 
tion), an unreasonable wish, he moves on to re¬ 
gret that he was not stillborn (v. 15) — some¬ 
thing that could well have happened. 

We can readily understand such progres¬ 
sions. The immediate frustration expresses it¬ 
self in totally unreasonable forms. The impre¬ 
cation itself acts as a form of catharsis, and the 
sufferer can now lower his sights to the more 
possible and therefore more reasonable options. 

mnblf — Dread shadows. Rashi generally ren¬ 
ders ninby as simply, darkness. See, Jeremiah 
2:6 and Psalms 23:4. Here, he renders: ... 
shadow of death [from by, shadow, and ni», 
death) which never again becomes light. 

It is likely that here, too, Rashi understands 
the term as a synonym for darkness. He simply 
makes the point that this darkness is different. 
It is the kind that is permanent. In terms of our 
earlier discussion, this is another change of di¬ 
rection. Once more the impossible and there¬ 
fore the unreasonable, breaks into the sufferer's 
thoughts. 

m 1 nn»?3 — By the demons who stalk by day. 
We follow Rashi, as understood by Mabit. In 
general, demons roam only at night. There is 
one particularly ferocious one, the . .. ravager 
who stalks in the afternoon (Psalms 91:6), who 
is afraid of nothing. Iyov here invokes all 
demons who are as courageous as that one to 
come and petrify the accursed day. 11 ' 

Rashi adduces Deuteronomy 32:24 where we 
have the expression, ■’“inn 3pp. There, Rashi 
maintains that ’’rnn is a proper noun — the 
name of a particular demon. Perhaps, then, we 
should render here: Meriri [the demonJ who 
stalks by day. 

Alternative renderings are: the day's searing 


heat (Metzudos ), and air carrying the plague 
( Ramban ). 

5. bpK inni? 1 ' tcinn nb*bn — May gloom snatch 
that night. lyov's speech appears to be struc¬ 
tured logically. In verse 2 he had decried both 
the day of his birth and the night of his concep¬ 
tion — in that order. Verses 3 and 4 then cen¬ 
tered upon the imprecations which he uttered 
against the day. Our verse now turns to the 
night. What idea is expressed in gloom 
snatching the night? 

If our perception of verse 3, May that day be 
darkness, is correct — that Iyov was wishing at 
that stage that dawn might never break, allow¬ 
ing the night simply to engulf the day — then 
our verse would be a precise parallel. The day 
on which he was born would be swallowed up 
by the previous night; the night in which he 
was conceived would be snatched by bpK, a 
more profound darkness than that expressed 
by T^n. See Malbim to Isaiah 8:22. [But see, 
Wertheimer's, Biur Sheimos HaNirdafim 
B'Tanach.] 

naty v?’3 irp*bt< — Joyless midst the days of the 
year. The translation follows Rashi who takes 
the root rnn, to mean, to rejoice. He adduces Ex¬ 
odus 18:9. Metzudos sees the word related to 
inic, one. Thus: Let it not become one with the 
other days of the year. Let it not be counted 
among them. 

6.13 nan Ktan'bK unbi vr tonn nb’bn nan — 
Mark well! That night shall be forlorn, no 
sounds of cheer shall obtrude upon it. Metzudos 
takes the two phrases together. The darkness in 
which the night is to be enveloped is to be so 
forbidding that no group of people will ven¬ 
ture forth in it (it will be forlorn ]. Therefore, the 
sound of joyful song which normally accom¬ 
panies a group traveling together will not be 
heard. 

7, Ol 1 ‘ 1 yiK in3p' — Let those who curse their 
fate ... imprecate it. We have rendered DV as 


1. We note Gra to Yoreh Deah 179:6. Quoting Rambam, the Shulchan Aruch writes there: Someone who was 
bitten by a scorpion may utter a spell over it even on Shabbos, in spite of the fact that it tvill help nothing 
at all . .. 

To this Cra writes: This is Rambam's opinion, stated also in commentary to chapter 4 of Avodah Zarah. 
But all who came after him disagree with him, for many spells are mentioned in the Cemara. However, he 
allowed himself to be influenced by philosophy and therefore writes that sorcery, the use of names, spells, 
demons and amulets are all falsehood. But this opinion has been violently disputed . . . for even the Torah 
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fate rather than day since it is often used in 
Scripture to denote a point of destiny rather 
than an actual day — see for example, 18:20 
below — and our context seems to demand it. 
If correct, this rendering produces a striking 
and effective play on words. Those who curse 
their DT, fate, are called upon to imprecate the 
□V, day which Iyov is trying to anathematize. 

Those who curse their fate do so because of 
the intense suffering which they undergo 
(Rashi). 

^n’lb ~nV D’Triyn — Those who stand ready to 
keen at their dirges. The monster known to us 
as Leviathan from Isaiah 27:1 and Psalms 7 4:14 
plays an important role in Iyov from 40:25 on¬ 
wards. Certainly, then, here too we would be 
inclined to assume that its reference is to that 
terror of the sea. The more so, since at 41:2 the 
same verb "ny, used here, is applied to that 
monster: Indeed, in his second interpretation 
Ramban offers: Let those same upper forces 
which can hurl imprecations against accursed 
days, who are one day destined to rouse the 
Leviathan whom none other are fierce enough 
to rouse, curse the day ... 

However, many commentators appear to be 
disinclined to assign this meaning. Rashi offers 
two possible explanations: The first is thatirplb 
is related to m’b in I Kings 7:29, which in 
Rashi's opinion there is to be understood as the 
union between man and wife. 1“)V has the 
meaning which it usually carries in Scripture: 
to be childless. Thus the phrase is to be under¬ 
stood: Those whose conjugal union is destined 
to end in barrenness. [These unfortunates are 
the ones who tend to curse their fate.) 

In this rendering, O’Tnyn is to be taken as, 
... who are destined, based on the feminine 
form, rvynif, which in Scriptural Hebrew 
means the future. See, for example, Deut¬ 
eronomy 32:35. In the following rendering 
we take it as, to stand ready (Ibn Ezra, based 
on Proverbs 24:27). 

In our translation we have elected to follow 
Rashi’s second explanation, partly because he 
adduces Yerushalmi, Moed Kattan 1 , and 
partly because it appears to be favored by the 
majority of commentators. ]n’)b is a dirge, and 
the verb mb is understood as keening. Hence, 


our translation. 

8. ’3313 13U/H’ — o, that its twilight stars 
be dimmed, qitfa connotes darkness (Rashi, here 
and at Jeremiah 13:16). However, as Berachos 
3b teaches, it is also a name given to specific 
periods of the day. Thus, based on Proverbs 7:9, 
there is a neshefofthe evening [ Rashi : is the 
name given to that time of the day which turns 
into evening), and based on I Samuel 30:17, 
there is also one for the morning. This almost 
certainly implies the morning and evening 
twilight. (From Rashi to Berachos, there, it ap¬ 
pears that he associates the meaning of f)iya the 
noun with that of f|tf/a the verb, which means, 
to move. This would be an excellent term for 
twilight, the point at which the movement to¬ 
wards day or night is most apparent.] Thus, if 
we combine this with the meaning darkness 
ascribed by Rashi, the correct meaning would 
probably be, the darkest moment during the 
morning and evening twilights. 

Daas Mikra makes the suggestion that the 
three phrases in this verse relate respectively to 
the three watches of the night. The first phrase 
hopes that the darkening twilight, which ush¬ 
ers in the night should not be brightened by the 
early stars. 

1’Kl TiKb'lj?’ — Let it crave light — but there is 
none. According to Daas Mikra above, this 
ph rase has the middle watch of the night in 
mind. The light which it craves would, accord¬ 
ingly, have to be that of the stars which would 
normally brighten its darkest hours. Metzudos, 
however, takes this phrase as referring to day¬ 
light, thus introducing the next phrase: The 
night anticipates the daylight, but it never 
comes, since even dawn will never break. 

-initr’ayQjQ nhn?“bio — May it not see the 
blush of dawn. Thus, Rashi here and at 41:10 
(... the reddening morning sky]. See also 
Radak, Sefer HaShorashim. 

Metzudos takes the word in its more general 
meaning, eyelids. The intimations of light 
which brighten the east before the sun rises are 
reminiscent of the opening eye, 

9. ’2l?3 ’iVn “ijlj Kb ’3 — For that he did not shut 
the portals of my womb. Once more, as in verse 
2, the subject is not mentioned (Rashi). 


itself [mentions such creatures]. . . but philosophy led him astray .. . But as for me ... 1 accept it all at face 
value .. . 
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to keen at their dirges, imprecate it. 8 O that its twilight stars be 
dimmed, let it crave light — but there is none, may it not see the blush 
of dawn . 9 For that he did not shut the portals of my womb, thereby 
hiding weariness from my sight. 10 Why would I not die straight 
from the womb, come forth from the belly and expire? 11 Why did 
the lap welcome me, what purpose the breasts that / should suckle? 


In Genesis 29:31 and 30:22 the term, .. . He 
opened her womb, appears to refer to concep¬ 
tion. Thus, we are justified in assuming that in 
our phrase, too, Iyov is wishing that he might 
never have been conceived. It seems reason¬ 
able, then, that the implied subject would 
be he who normally brings about conception. 
Iyov here seems to be allowing himself the first 
stirring of anger against God Himself. Would 
that He had not permitted conception to take 
place. 

Metzudos takes the portal of the womb to be 
the umbilicus by way of which food reaches 
the fetus. If this had been closed off by the 
heavenly constellations whom Iyov is here 
cursing (in the opinion of various commenta¬ 
tors, see above), then he would have starved 
within the womb. 

■Opa Tib - ! — The portals of my womb. Obvi¬ 
ously, in this context, my mother's womb. 

'yyn bny — Thereby hiding weariness 

from my sight. Tar gum tends to render bny, 
with nyb, weariness, and this appears to be the 
appropriate rendering in our context. 

Rashi occasionally equates bny with sin (see 
Rashi to Numbers 23:21 and Koheles 4:4). This, 
because sins which humans commit tend to 
weary God, as it were. It seems barely possible 
that Iyov intends such a word-play. Evidently 
God views him as a sinner — a man who wea¬ 
ries Him. Otherwise, why would He torture 
him so? If indeed God is wearied by him, why 
did He not cause that Iyov never be conceived? 
From my sight would then be a euphemism for, 
from His sight. [There would seem to be some 


justification for this interpretation: Only God 
looks upon weariness (see Psalms 10:14), man 
experiences it.] 

10. mnx on-)n xb nnb — Why would I not die 
straight from the womb. Iyov once more places 
himself before the event. I would have been 
prepared to die immediately upon my birth 
(R«s/ii). ,l] 

11. D’313 ’Jin-Ip ynn — Why did the lap wel¬ 
come me. It seems simplest to understand the 
phrase as does Metzudos. The lap is that of the 
midwife, upon which she receives the baby as 
it is born. 

However, Rashi writes: My mother's lap. 
What could this mean? 

At Isaiah 66:12 we have the lap as we know 
it — a place for nurturing and loving the child. 
Indeed, that is how Rashi appears to under¬ 
stand the cryptic phrases at Genesis 30:3 and 
50:23. In the one case, Rachel suggests that Ja¬ 
cob marry her maid-servant Bilhah so that,... 
she will bear upon my knees, and in the other 
we are told that great grandchildren of Joseph, 
... were bom upon his knees. In both instances 
Rashi cites Targum, that the phrase is idiomatic 
and implies the raising of the child. 

Iyov had been an eagerly anticipated and 
adored child, dangled upon the lap, in the lov¬ 
ing interplay which bonds mother to child. 
Thus, both lap and bosom are means of nurtur¬ 
ing the child, and Iyov bemoans the fact that 
they were so readily available to him. Had he 
been unwanted and left to his own devices he 
would surely have succumbed. [Thus, also 
Mabit. ] 


1. We note that from verses 9 through 11, the perspective changes three times: In verse 9 Iyov looks back¬ 
wards: Why did He not close the portals of the womb? In our verse he places himself before the event. I was 
looking forward to dying immediately upon birth. In the next verse, he looks back once more: Why was 
there a welcoming lap when I was born: without it I would surely have died. In the final phrase he is once 
more before the event (Rashi). He views the tendered bosom with horror. Why are these offered to me when 
I would so much rather die! 

There is more here than the distraught meandering of a sufferer in the travail of his agony. Initially, Iyov 
wishes that he had never been conceived. He would then never have come into existence at all, and conse¬ 
quently there is no perspective from which he could have looked ahead. Once conceived, however, he exists 
as a fetus. By placing himself ahead of the event, he gives graphic reality to his death-wish: My wish to die 
defined my entire being. Even as a fetus, I was filled with only that one wish. In the event, he was born alive 
— and learned quickly that there was to be no respite. The midwife stands ready to receive him. Looking 
back he cannot conceive why this was necessary. Could he not have been let alone? But now he has a new 
existence. Not a fetus anymore, but a living person, he stands before the prospect of the nursing and nur¬ 
turing which his mother is prepared to shower upon him. What positive purpose can this bosom serve? 
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12. unpitfNi ■’rnptif nny 1 ? — For now l would 
have lain supine — untroubled. Iyov, agitated 
beyond bearing by the horrors which life has 
heaped upon him, sees the grave as a place of 
rest — of utter peace. 111 

13. yin ’yj/'i D’abn’DV — Together with kings 
and world planners ... The combination YV’ — 
Y“)K does not recur. To take the word in its usual 
sense of counselor would not explain the asso¬ 
ciation, and moreover would not fit smoothly 
into the context. It is not the counselors who 
build up the ruins. However, we find YlA 1 par¬ 
alleling king at Michah 4:9, and judge at Isaiah 
1:26. Thus, people who exert power — but 
through a deep and fundamental perception of 
the issue. Hence, those rulers and empire- 
builders whose accomplishments are the 
crowning glory of their careful planning are 
termed YVV 

Metzudos understands the sentence as de¬ 
scribing the leveling effect of the grave. There 
all, the great and the small, are equal. 

But the inequality of society had not been 
part of lyov's complaint. Why covet the grave 


for its obliteration of social differences, when 
these had never seemed a problem? Daas Mikra 
explains as follows: Iyov is anticipating an ar¬ 
gument. How could he wish for death; would 
he then not lose his chance of amassing wealth 
and all the other amenities which life offers? 
He answers that once in the grave, nothing that 
was accomplished in this world would make 
any difference. Kings and commoners are all 
alike there. Daas Mikra goes on to suggest that 
in this context, the phrase, ... who build up 
ruins for their fame, may well be meant ironi¬ 
cally. Indeed, the kings build up huge edifices, 
but they will not last. The most beautiful palace 
is in reality only a ruin. 

inb nirnn D^lari — Who build up ruins for 
their fame. This follows Rashi and Mefzw- 
dos. A ruler who builds his palace or his empire 
upon ruins will be particularly remembered 
for his prowess. 

14. Dnty'DV IK — Or with princes ... Both the 
powerful (v. 13) and the wealthy share the un¬ 
troubled and peaceful ambience of the grave. 


1. This passage, which describes the grave, requires careful analysis, both regarding its internal structure and 
its place within the larger context of lyov's inusings. 

Five verses describe those with whom Iyov expects to share the grave: In verses 13 and 14 he sees the proud 
rulers of the world in simple repose, while in verses 16,17 and 1ft his mind's eye turns to the spent, the down¬ 
trodden and the oppressed who will at long last be beyond the reach of those at whose orders they had once 
trembled. 

Between these two segments, we have verse 15, in which Iyov bemoans the fact that he was not stillborn. 

At first glance, this verse appears to be out of place. It would more naturally have fitted with verses 9 
through 11. Like them, it expresses lyov's vain fury at his very existence. [But see commentary to verse 15 
for Rashi s interpretation.] Moreover, by what logic does this verse interrupt the description of the grave's 
denizens? 

With our perception of the meaning of verse 11, as Rashi understood it, the following pattern emerges. 

Verses 11 through 14 are to be viewed as belonging together. There is, indeed, a seductive comfort and 
sense of security for the infant cuddling in its mother's arms. But that is all a sham! Only the grave can offer 
true and lasting repose. Even kings and princes, who one might suppose led lives of luxury which left noth¬ 
ing at all to be desired, are truly at peace only there. Their perceived experiences can testify to the truth of 
lyov's assertions. 

From his contrasting of the mother's embrace with that of the grave, Iyov now returns to his musings of 
the might-have-been. 

Verse 9 had toyed with the idea that he might never have been conceived. Verses 10 and 11 dealt with 
the possibility of having been born, but not lived. There is a third alternative: He might have died within 
the womb. 

It is an attractive thought. The agitation of the contracting womb, the trauma of expulsion from known 
and protective surroundings into the threatening and overwhelming light of day — all the attendant dis¬ 
locations of birth might have been avoided. In lyov's mind the fetus is a prisoner and slave of inexorable, 
unbending laws of nature. 

Once more the grave appears as a beguiling alternative — no task masters or slave owners there. Having 
died within the womb, Iyov would have been freed from the demanding disciplines of reality. 
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3 /l 2 -l 7 12 For now l would have lain supine — untroubled, I would have slum¬ 

bered — then would there be rest for me. 13 Together with kings 
and world planners who build up ruins for their fame. 14 Or with 
princes rich in gold, who fill their treasure houses with silver. 
15 Or why could l not have been stillborn? — concealed, as infants 
who never saw the light . 16 There, the wicked cease their agitations, 
and there those whose strength is spent, find repose . 17 There the cap¬ 
tives, all together, are at rest, they cannot hear the taskmaster's voice. 


15. rrrw Kb jiny baa? IK — Or why could l not 
have been stillborn 7 — concealed. In our discus¬ 
sion above, we assumed that in this verse Iyov 
is once more voicing a death-wish — within 
the context of those expressed in verses 9 and 
10. This is indeed how Metzudos understands 
our verse. 

Rashi, however, sees it as a continuation of 
the previous verse. Iyov is still dealing with the 
grave. He would have lain together with the 
kings and world movers — the famous, or with 
the totally unknown stillborn children who lie 
there. 

The word concealed means something dif¬ 
ferent according to Rashi than it does accord¬ 
ing to Metzudos. In Rashi's view it describes 
the anonymous stillborn in contrast to the fa¬ 
mous people mentioned in the previous verses. 
Metzudos understands it as a description of the 
imperfectly formed fetus. It is folded upon it¬ 
self and parts of its body are therefore con¬ 
cealed. 

UK IKT'Kb — As infants who never 

saw the light, bby is usually a nursing child 
(Rashi to Jeremiah 6:11). Its use to describe a 
stillborn is unexpected. The explanation may 
be as follows: Rashi explains that the root bby 
has the basic meaning of filth. The small child 
is called bby because ... its whole being is one 
of folly and filth. Thus the stillborn fetus, 
bloodied by birth, may also be described by 
that name. 

16. Dltf — There. This is a euphemism for the 
grave ( Ramban ). 

in ibirr D’yun du/ — There, the wicked cease 
their agitations. is a noun. Does it mean the 
agitations which the wicked inflict upon oth¬ 
ers, or that which they, by their nature, un¬ 
dergo? 

Rashi, Metzudos and Ramban (in one inter¬ 


pretation) assume the former. In that case, it 
seems likely that those whose strength is spent 
are the former victims of the machinations of 
the wicked ones. In that case we have the grave 
as the refuge of three different categories of 
victims: those who were formerly at the mercy 
of the wicked, in our verse; the prisoners freed 
from their taskmasters, in the next; and, fi¬ 
nally, the slave who is no longer subjugated to 
his master, in verse 10 1 ) 

Ibn Ezra, however (quoted by Ramban), 
takes u*i as describing the state of mind of the 
wicked man, rather than his effect upon soci¬ 
ety. While in the context of the section as a 
whole, this interpretation would not produce 
the pleasing congruence with the following 
two verses, it has the advantage of treating the 
word in the same way as it is used throughout 
the book; moreover, it reflects lyov's percep¬ 
tion of the kind of life which the wicked live, 
as expressed in 15:20ff. 

In this interpretation, the two halves of the 
verse do not relate to one another as do cause 
and effect, but are a repetition of the same 
thought ( Ramban ). The wicked — that is, those 
whose strength is spent — will find repose in 
the grave. 

17. UJKltf □ 1 H' , pK “im — There the captives, all 
together, are at rest. The purpose of stressing 
... all together is not clear. Two possibilities 
suggest themselves: Perhaps prisoners are usu¬ 
ally locked up in separate cells. In the grave this 
unnatural denial of human contact will cease. 
Alternatively, prisoners may be categorized by 
the crimes which they had committed. Once 
they are totally ... at rest, these divisions will 
lose their meaning. 

blp lyjpttf Kb — They cannot hear the 
taskmaster's voice. The voice of the official 
who summons them to do the king's word 
(Metzudos). 


1. Comparison with the previous section describing the comforts of the grave yields as follows: Either there, 
too, we have three categories: kings, world planners, and princes; or, if kings and world planners which are 
juxtaposed in the same verse are to be taken as one grouping, only two. 

In the latter case, the imbalance can be readily explained. The categories of the oppressed are more numer¬ 
ous than those who find pleasure in this world. This itself is, of course, part of lyov's complaint. This idea 
is given graphic expression by giving two examples of the latter, three of the former. 
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18. Kin Dl^ bvijl iDR — Small and great are there. 
Rashi understands this phrase in a way that 
seems unconnected with the rest of Iyov's 
thoughts here. In the grave it will be clearly seen 
whois truly great and who truly small. That is be¬ 
cause nothing can change anymore. Whatever 
position a person occupies is forever. 

In context, it is easier to understand Metzudos, 
who interprets this phrase so that it leads into the 
next: In the grave all are equal; there is no differ¬ 
ence between the great and the small. Because of 
this, the slave will be free of his master. 

19.1^93’“lip 1 ?... bipyb jrp npb — Why should [He] 
grant to the weary ... embittered. The change 
from the singular bipy to the plural ^93 ’ll? seems 
significant. Evidently, in the first phrase Iyov is 
thinking about himself, and from there he moves 
on to include himself with all the world's embit¬ 
tered souls (Ramban). 

If so, this passage would be a watershed in the 
book. From expressions of personal frustration 
Iyov has now progressed to criticizing God's 
providence. [The neutral, undefined He clearly 
refers to God ( Ramban ).] From his experiences he 
has learned that oblivion is much to be preferred 
to the debilitating agonies to which he has be¬ 
come heir. Would others not feel the same? Why 
then force them into a life against which their 
very being rebels? 

Iyov has begun to question ? 11 

We ha ve taken Ramban's insight into the wor¬ 


ding of our verse and drawn conclusions from it 
within the framework of our perception of 
Rashi's understanding of the speech. However, 
Ramban himself, though he does not say so in his 
remarks to this verse, probably understands this 
section quite differently than does Rashi. 

We recall that Ramban's interpretation of our 
chapter has Iyov subscribing to the views of the 
astrologers, that man's fate is in the hands of the 
heavenly spheres. (5ee Prefatory Remarks and 
commentary to verse 2 , s.v. 13 “I*?}* DP 13 * 0 .) 
Throughout the presentation of his thoughts, 
Ramban makes the point that Iyov reaches his 
conclusions not out of disrespect for God, but 
from deep feelings of reverence. God's provi¬ 
dence would express itself only in the most be¬ 
nign manner. If we can observe chaotic caprice in 
place of a fair, consistent and systematic intelligi¬ 
ble order, that can only be because God has no 
hand in that which occurs. 

In his concluding remarks, Ramban encapsu¬ 
lates this thought in the following sentence: The 
evil that occurs in the world convinces Iyov that 
providence is not in the hands of the Creator, for 
it is not in the nature of a benign director to create 
beings for the purpose of harming them. 

Accordingly, we may assume that Ramban in¬ 
terprets this section not as part of an anguished 
cry — a rhetorical question — but instead, as a 
reasoned argument to bolster his theological po¬ 
sition, God would certainly not want to grant life 


1. From Ramban's interpretation it is clear that Iyov's empathy for his fellow sufferers has derived solely 
out of his own bitter experiences. Surely, even before his tragedy, he had been aware that there was suffering 
in the world. Indeed, he had always been there to extend words of comfort to those who were buckling under 
the weight of their sorrows (see 4:3-4). But we may safely assume that what he had to say was closely akin 
to the thoughts which the friends will project so forcefully in their vain efforts to help him. Perhaps, more 
sensitively, in the past he shared some of his own insights — that God's taking may be as much of a blessing 
as His giving (1:21), or that one has to be prepared to accept the bad as well as the good at God's hands (2:10). 

Now, however, everything has changed. Iyov has lost the faculty to comfort others. Only death holds 
promise for him. 

At 2:3 we learned from Ramban that as Iyov withstands the tests to which he is put, his relationship to 
God changes. From having served out of fear, he begins to relate to God out of love. 

We understand the meaning of this as follows: In the neat thought-world of the friends — and pre¬ 
sumably also of Iyov before he learned better — well-being invariably followed righteousness, suffering, 
evil. God acts in a predictable fashion. Logic dictates that such a God be served — with an expectation of 
reward and an acceptance that misdeeds will be punished. This is a service out of fear. 

A new world is now beginning to open. A world of apparent caprice and unpredictability. Such a world 
can break the spirit — or exalt it. He who serves in spite of ..., instead of because ..., serves out of love. 

With Iyov's first questioning a beginning has been made. The book ends with his triumph over adversity. 
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3/18-25 


18 Small and great are there, the slave freed from his owner . 19 Why 
should light be granted to the weary, life to the embittered , 20 Who 
crave death but it eludes them, seek it more eagerly than hidden 
treasures ; 21 who rejoice at good fortune, delight when they find the 
grave . 22 The man who has lost his bearings, against whom God has 
raised a wall . 23 For my sighing ushers in my meal, my groans gush 
forth like water . 24 For, I was greatly frightened — and it has over¬ 
taken me, that which I dreaded has come to me . 25 Never did I feel 
secure, never quiet, never at peace; and now torment. 


to anyone who would only be wearied by it. Sure¬ 
ly then, that part of existence is not in His hands. 

20"21. With these verses, lyov takes a more real¬ 
istic view of what these wearied and embittered 
people want. They do not seek to expunge the 
day of their birth from the calendar — they wish, 
simply, that they would die, sooner rather than 
later. 

20. urio ninb D'anpn — Who crave death, but 
it eludes them. They bemoan the fact that it 
eludes them (Rashi). 

21. 5’r’bK D’nnU/n — Who rejoice at good for¬ 
tune. The combination between ’Sk and S’l is, 
besides here, found only at Hosea 9:1. The sim¬ 
plest way to understand this obscure phrase 
would seem to be how Ibn Ezra takes it. bu is ap¬ 
parently a joyous occasion, one which would 
produce merriment or exhilaration, b’l ’bri npty 
would mean toreact joyously to such an occasion. 
The joyous occasion in our verse would be the 
finding of the grave. 

Rashi may agree to this interpretation. He ren¬ 
ders the unusual '>5*! as b’Dipp, because of. Thus, 
they are in a slate of nnntt/, because of a b’a. 

1 bK is the poetic form of 5 k — found only in 
fyou(5:26,15:22and 29:19) — which usually con¬ 
notes, motion in a direction. 

22. rnnpj iaTT—HpK — The man who has 
lost his bearings. The phrase is in apposition to 
verse 19. Who is weary, who embittered? The 
man . .. (Mahif). 

We have translated in accordance with Ram- 
ban and Mabit. Rashi, adducing Isaiah 40:27, 
renders: A man whose good deeds are hidden 
[from God], that is, that God seems unaware of all 
the good things that he has done. But there, the 
phrase does indeed read, Ttn ’’3T] rriFipo. God is 
specifically mentioned. 

njrp rrlS'K — Against whom God has raised 
a wall (Rashi). Making him unable to move 
around freely ( Ramban); or, making him unable 
to enjoy anything (Mabit). 


Clearly, this phrase is meant to pick up that of 
the Satan at 1:10, Have You not built a fence 
around him. Two interpretations seem possible: 
If lyov is now describing his present situation, 
the implication is: The fence that You once 
erected to protect me has now turned into a stock¬ 
ade which locks me in. 

If, as verses 24 and 25 seem to indicate, lyov 
now looks back critically at the good times and 
tells himself that even then he was never really 
happy, then the meaning would be: The very 
wall which You erected to protect me, was the 
cause of my misery. My riches were so over¬ 
whelming that fear of losing them soured any joy 
I might have had. 

23. ton ’nniN ’pnb ’Jab* 1 :} — For my sighing 
ushers in my meal. My sorrow is always with me. 
Even the prospect of a good meal does nothing to 
assuage my pain (Metzudos). 

’nlNtp D’np orP] — My groans gush forth like 
water. We have translated in accordance with 
Rashi, although he himself usually renders as 
to reach or to cast (see Rashi to Exodus 9:33). 

Ramban seems to render pn 1 ] as to melt (see 
Ezekiel 22:22): My groans have been melted down 
into constant tears. 

24. '■nnna ina 'p — For [ was greatly frightened. 
Even during the best of times I was constantly 
worried that my children might sin. My worst 
fears have now been realized (Rashi and Mabit). 
Ramban points out that lyov would not have 
been afraid on his own account since he consid¬ 
ered himself righteous and assumed that suffer¬ 
ing could only overtake the wicked. 1 ' 1 

25. to;] ’nm Kbi ’nupuJ Kb] 'nibtp Kb — 
Never did I feel secure, never quiet, never at 
peace; and now — torment. As we pointed out at 
the beginning of this chapter, lyov has now 
moved away from the positions which he held in 
the first two chapters. From within the throes of 
his agony he is unable to admit that there was 
ever any real joy in his life. 


1. From Rashi and Mabit it appears that lyov is, at least, toying with the idea that his suffering may have 
come about because of his children's transgressions. 

It seems possible, too, that at this moment, his mind is only on his children's death. That, at least, he can 
ascribe to their shortcomings. 
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IV. 


Ellphaz's First Speech 

The central thrust of this speech, in Ramban's view, is to challenge lyov's assertion that 
man's fate is determined by the heavenly constellations. Proofs are marshalled and arguments 
made that ultimately — and to this everyone must agree — it is God alone who orders the affairs 
of man. 

There is a significant admission, that not every human experience can be categorized as either 
the prosperity deserved by the righteous or the punishment due the wicked. There are situations 
which seem to fly in the face of our belief in a world-order reflecting the stewardship of a just God. 
However, our inability to understand these must be laid at the door of the limits of human 
understanding. Certainly, they are the exception and not the rule. 

Consequently, lyov is to accept the terrible fate which has befallen him in spite of his 
righteousness as chastisement from God. As such it is surely motivated by good and sufficient 
reasons. 

We have assumed that in Rashi's view, lyov never asserted an astrological base for human 
experiences, and consequently, there can be no need to refute such assumptions. 

The thrust of Eliphaz's speech is to voice disappointment at lyov's reaction to his fate and to 
suggest an alternative, legitimate, response to suffering. Instead of lashing out impotently at 
meaningless targets when, in any case, intractable realities are firmly in place, the sufferer is 
exhorted to sublimate, and thus ultimately overcome, his pain. 

lyov should look inward rather than outward. His goal should be to be good rather than to be 
cured. His experiences should be turned into a goad to growth, rather than be dissipated in futile 
railing. 

In the subjugation of self, implicit in such a response, a relationship to God is established which 
will, in the end, guarantee a happy and blessed life. 


At 2:11-13 we began to analyze the function and contribution of the three friends. As we turn 
now to Eliphaz, the first among them to react to lyov's speech, we must, once more, consider their 
position. What were they attempting to do? 

We begin with a quote from Zohar to Korach (3:176-177): 

Rav Yehudah opened his remarks: O wise men, listen to my words, and you who have 
knowledge, lend me your ear (34:1 from Elihu's speech). This verse was said by Elihu. Come see! 
What is written (at 32:3): And, too, against his friends His anger flared, for that they were unable 
to find an appropriate answer ... For they had said that which they had to say — but lyov was 
not comforted by them. From here we learn: One who sets out to comfort a mourner must first 
organize his thoughts, for lyov's friends had sensible things to say, but could not comfort him. 
They would have needed arguments to which he could have agreed, to accept the heavenly 
judgment upon himself, and thank the Holy King for it. Now, what is written (32:4), Elihu bided 
his time to address lyov... that afterwards he thanked the Holy One Blessed is He, and accepted 
the heavenly judgment upon himself. 

In the assessment of Rav Yehudah, then, the friends had much to say that was good — 
but failed to understand lyov's mentality. Their theology was sound — their human instinct, 
faulty. [See above at 2:11-13 for the Talmud's use of the friends as a paradigm for abusive 
language.] 

We assume that the Zohar's perception of the friends would not apply to at least some of the 
latter speeches. As we shall see, all the friends, but especially Eliphaz, ultimately descended to 
angry diatribes in place of reasoned arguments or simple words of comfort. We can sympathize, 
lyov had refused to accept any of the valid points which they had made. Perhaps they perceived 
him as spurning their proffered concern. So friendship turns to censure and ultimately, 
apparently, to hatred. 

But all this lies in the future. We must certainly assume that in this first speech, Eliphaz has 
only lyov's good in mind. 

What is he saying? 

Ramban, in accordance with his understanding of lyov's first speech — that, in spite of 
his bias against such an assumption, he had concluded that man's fate lies in the hands of 
the heavenly constellations — has Eliphaz debate that issue. He paints a picture of the world 
in which the righteous find success and happiness, while the wicked invariably are punished. 
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This could only be true if it is God, not astrological forces, who controls human destiny. 

The key phrase in Ramban's system is: It is God's breath which destroys them (4:9); we have 
rendered the verse here as Ramban would. Our translation of 5:8 follows Rashi: But as for me, I 
would search out the Almighty ... Both make the point that what happens is determined by God 
and is not the result of happenstance. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, Rashi does not agree with Ramban's system. Indeed, he 
understands 4:9 quite differently — see commentary there. 

What idea is Eliphaz attempting to convey to lyov? 

We begin with a general remark concerning the style in which Eliphaz couches his teach¬ 
ing. 

There appears to be a tendency towards poetic embellishment. In contrast to Iyov's speech, 
which although also expressed in poetic language displays an economy of expression — each 
phrase is made to tell — that of Eliphaz contains whole sections of descriptive material which 
appear to add little to any argument he might be making. 

We could argue that of the forty-eight verses which make up Eliphaz's speech, only nine can 
be defined as actual debating points; the rest are descriptive. 

Herewith, the nine verses which seem to make up the argument: 

4:7. Do recall I beg you: Who is the innocent who was ever lost without a trace, who the 
upright ones, who were blotted out. 

4:8. Even as l observed, those who plow sin and plant weariness must harvest it. 

5:1. Cry out, / beg you — will any answer you, to whom among the saintly can you turn? 

5:2. For frustration will kill the foot, anger will slay the simple-minded. 

5:6. For injury does not spring from the dust, nor does the earth bring forth weariness. 

5:7. For man is born to weariness, while the spirits soar in flight. 

5:8. But as for me, I would search out the Almighty, direct my speech to God. 

5:17. See, how happy the man whom God disciplines, never loathe the chastisement of 
Shaddai. 

5:18. For He inflicts pain — but will assuage wounds, but His hands will heal. 

The other passages fall into the following categories: 

4:1-6. Disappointment at Iyov's reaction to suffering. 

4:9-11. How the sinners are destroyed. 

4:12-21. The vision; the message; the contrast between the angels and man. 

5:3-5. Eliphaz observes and describes how the wicked always suffer. 

5:9-16. God is all-powerful and Eliphaz describes how He frustrates the designs of the 
wicked. 

5:19-26. Description of the good fortune which befalls a man who gladly submits to God's 
discipline. 

The impression is of a less focused, more verbose presentation than that of lyov. It may 
well be that with this style, the ground-work for the denouement at the end of the book is 
being laid. It is as though we are being shown that Eliphaz is more enamored with an idea 
than with the person of his stricken friend. The grand word-pictures which he paints are 
just that — pictures of an idealized world, which has no reality. Such sophistry cannot compete 
with Iyov's dogged and desperate pursuit of the truth — which, in the end, will carry the 
day. 

But that is a matter of style. Surely there is also sound theological substance. What, then, is the 
gist of Eliphaz's argument? 

The nine verses which we have identified as presenting Eliphaz's substantive arguments 
may be divided into two parts: The two verses from chapter 4, and the seven from chapter 
5. Verses 7 and 0 in chapter 4 project a world-view: The pure do not perish, those who nurture 
evil will eventually be caught up in it. In the commentary we shall see that as Ramban 
understands it, the vision which was granted him acts as a slight modification to this thesis. 
But the essential system remains untouched — it is the credo upon which Eliphaz intends to 
build. 

Given the essential justice of this perceived world-order, the question is now: What does the 
good man do when he is struck by suffering. What, in short, should have been Iyov's response. 
Eliphaz is not yet making any suggestion that lyov is wicked — but he is firmly convinced that 
his reaction was wrong (4:2-6). Why? 

Eliphaz's answer is given in the remaining seven verses. 
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Caught in straits of agony, man can turn outward or inward. All depends on the focus of 
his concern. There are those for whom the urgency of removing the pain preempts all 
other considerations. The objective fact of the pain is their only reality. Such a one will shout 
for help, turn in every direction for a sympathetic ear — his salvation can only come 
from without (5:1). Absent a helping hand, his frustrations and anger must ultimately kill 
him (5:2). 

But there is another way. There is the man to whom pain and comfort, sorrow and joy have 
no reality of their own. Central to his concern — really his only interest — is his personal 
integrity; how and where does he stand in his relation to God (5:0). For him the issue of 
whether he is suffering or at peace is of only relative importance. Both are challenges — 
each presents its own problems — which, if met, yield that purity of soul which alone has 
objective significance. He would wish to be cured, but that desire is subordinate to the craving to 
be good. 

Such a one will rejoice at the discipline to which he is exposed, will treasure God's chastisement 
(5:17). He knows that while the innocent never perish (4:7), sin is still a part of the human 
condition — bringing injury and weariness in its wake (5:6-7). 

These, as Zohar points out, are positive and constructive ideas. If Eliphaz erred it was in the 
way he expressed them. He had not grasped sufficiently the exquisite sensitivity which is bom 
of absolute vulnerability. In the words of the Zohar, he had not prepared himself as carefully as 
his daunting task demanded. In his profligate use of words — the vivid and seemingly pointed 
description of the downfall of the wicked and the guaranteed tranquility of the righteous — Iyov 
was bound to hear only criticism of himself. He feels attacked, and the profound theological 
insights which Eliphaz has to offer are lost to him. The downward spiral in the relationship has 
begun. 


1. ’iip’nn rg-'bfj; jV!) — Eliphaz, the Temanite, 
responded. He is the Eliphaz who was Esau's 
son. Because he was raised in Isaac's lap, he 
became great enough for the Divine spirit to 
rest upon him (Rashi). 

See fn. on 1:1, s.v. yiy y)N}, for our 
discussion of the fact that all the protagonists 
in this drama are descendants of Abraham. 

If the Sages make a point of teaching that 
the Eliphaz of our book is the same one who 
was Esau's son (see Targum Y onassan to 
Genesis 36:12), there must surely be something 
about him which made him uniquely suitable 
for the role he is to play here. 1 * 1 

We may surmise that Eliphaz's life experi¬ 
ences contributed to his theological insights, 
as we have understood them in the Prefa¬ 
tory Remarks to this chapter. Eliphaz, the 
Sages teach, was a tzaddik, a righteous man 
(Midrash Torah 2) who had completely disas¬ 
sociated himself from his evil father (Y alkut 
lyov, 097). He was thus able, as it were, to 
stand back and draw lessons from that which 
he had observed of God's dealings within his 
own family. 


Eliphaz saw this: The evil Esau is luxuriat¬ 
ing among Seir's hills, secure in his posses¬ 
sions, in control of his life. Yaakov, God's 
beloved, is groaning under Egypt's heavy 
yoke. [See Joshua 24:4: ... I gave Esau the hill 
country of Seir as a possession, while Yaakov 
and his sons descended to Egypt.] 

For Yaakov, the horrors of slavery are the 
gates to destiny. Egypt is to be the crucible in 
which Israel is formed. 

Clearly, then, suffering in itself is neither 
evil no^ an indication of caprice or lack of 
caring. There is a right way to react to it, to 
sublimate it, and ultimately to overcome it. 

Eliphaz is, indeed, the ideal man to con¬ 
vey these ideas to lyov. His tragedy is that 
he does not command the skills to do it cor¬ 
rectly. 

From the fact that Eliphaz waited with his 
speech until after lyov had spoken, Moed 
Kaftan 26b deduces that people who come to 
comfort a mourner may not begin to speak 
before he does. Aruch HaShulchan (Y oreh 
Deah 374) suggests that the reason is so 
that the mourner should first go through a 


1 . It would be wrong to see the book of lyov as an objective entity, divorced of any historic framework. The 
mere fact that the Sages go out of their way to identify the period in which the drama took place — Bava 
Basra 15a and b, and see fn. to 1:1, s.v. njrt uf’K — indicates that they see the historical background as being 
significant to the understanding of the book. 

Indeed, Yalkut to our chapter reads any number of historical allusions into Eliphaz's presentation. 
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■ az the Temanite responded and spoke: 2 Do you tire of 

of one hurdle set against you; who would be capable 
of withholding speech. 3 Mark well! You have chided many, 


inn pny, an acceptance of God's justice, 
and only then would words of comfort be 
in place. Indeed, Beis Yosef (there) adduces 
a custom that the mourner opens with 
the words n>?Nn ?|na, Blessed is the true 
Judge. 

For an analysis of the implications of the 
fact that this halachah is derived from the 
Iyov saga — see The First Round, between 
chapters 14 and 15. 

2. rwbn Tpbr< npin — Do you tire of 
one hurdle set against you. Rashi takes npin 
from npj, to test. However, we see from Rashi 
to Exodus 20:17 that he associates this root 
with ntij, to raise up. Apparently, Rashi views 
a test as a kind of hurdle to be crossed. Our 
translation attempts to reflect this nuance. 

nijb, as being weary, is used particularly in 
situations in which burdens which are simply 
too heavy have to be borne. See, for example, 
Isaiah 1:14. It is noteworthy that Iyov picks up 
this expression from Eliphaz at 16:7, in answer 
to Eliphaz's second speech. He seems to be 
saying: You accuse me of excessive weariness? 
Indeed I am weary — my burdens are entirely 
unreasonable. 

Sdv pbna nYyi — Who would be capable of 
withholding speech. Now [that you tired so 
easily] it is necessary to react to your speech 
(Rashi). 

It seems clear from Rashi that the urge to 
answer was prompted by Iyov's impatience 
and weariness. This is a quite different percep¬ 
tion from that of Ramban who, as we saw 
above, believes that the intent of Eliphaz's 
speech was to disagree with Iyov's premise of 
a world subject to the influence of the 
heavenly constellations. Indeed, Ramban dis¬ 
agrees, too, with Rashi's interpretation of the 
first phrase in this verse. He renders: // one 
were to venture a word with you [npj, to 
attempt] you would surely tire. Or, Has God 
indeed tested you with something that tires 
you out? 

3. n -1 ?! nip 1 nan — Mark well! You have 
chided many. You upbraided and spoke 
sternly to those who had much to say for 
themselves (Rashi). 

pmn niD - ] dhji — Steadying hands that were 
weak. You would encourage those that were 
weak and terrified by the punishments that 
overtook them, telling them not to be afraid 
since this was God's justice in action (Rashi). 


Rashi does not explain who the one who 
s tumbled and whose knees buckled, in the 
next verse, is referring to. However, from the 
context we can deduce, and Metzudos ex¬ 
presses as much, that these too are people 
whose belief in Divine Providence was shaken 
by their experiences. 

We have, then, a picture of Iyov as the stern 
admonisher of those whose faith is troubled — 
bracing them to face their terrible fate with 
fortitude. 

It is interesting to note that Iyov's memories 
of the golden days when, . .. His lantern 
would gleam over my head (29:3) were quite 
different. True, he was a persuasive speaker: 
When I would leave for the gate, to the 
canopied throne, when I would set up my seat 
in the street. Youngsters would glimpse me — 
and hide, the aged would rise and remain 
standing. Princes would withhold their speech, 
place hands upon their mouths. The powerful 
whose voice would normally be heard con¬ 
cealed themselves, their tongue cleaved to 
their palate. When any ear that heard of me 
would applaud, any eye that saw, would 
affirm my worth (29:7-11). 

But that was during debates at the city 
gates. His listeners were the elders and the 
nobles. 

His relationship to the sufferers was one of 
uncritical help. Never a word concerning their 
fate. Only deeds — that changed lives: When l 
would quiet the cries of the poor, the orphan 
whom none would help. The blessing of the 
wretched was directed to me, / brought joy to 
the widow's heart ... / served as eyes to the 
blind, the feet of the lame. 1 made myself 
father to the benighted, if I knew nothing of 
the nature of their claims, I would investigate 
them. 

The Sages (YaffcuO have a different tradi¬ 
tion of how Iyov used to comfort the broken 
in body. He would go to someone who was 
blind and ask him: Would you, if you were a 
builder, wish to build a house without win¬ 
dows? So too, will HaSHEM one day cure you, 
as it is written, ... then the eyes of the blind 
will be opened (Isaiah 35:5). And so on for the 
dumb and the lame. 

It is not God's wish that anyone should 
suffer: each individual is His house, for each 
He wants only the best. Witness, that in an 
ideal state, when the Messianic era will have 
come, there will be no more disabilities, no 
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more pain. Therefore, accept your suffering. If 
God, the all powerful, Who does not wish to 
hurt anyone, afflicts you, it must be for some 
significant purpose — surely because you 
need it. 

If this was Iyov's mode of comforting, then 
it is entirely apt that Eliphaz should bring it up 
at this point. As we have shown, this is 
precisely his argument in this speech — 
sublimate your suffering instead of lashing 
out! Why could lyov not help himself, as he 
had so often helped others? 

5. bnarn ... xbrn — Weary ,.. confused. We 
have noted above that taken at its simplest, 
this verse demonstrates that Eliphaz accuses 
lyov of a faulty reaction rather than of deviant 
theology. Why was he not able to rally that 
inner strength which he had so often com¬ 
mended to others? 

6 . ^nbtpa ^nxT 1 xSn — Was then your 
reverence not your folly. Thus, Rashi. [How¬ 
ever, the two other times that the root boa 
occurs in the book (8:14 and 31:24) he renders, 
trust. Perhaps the two ideas are related. The 
folly of the V’pa may derive from an unwar¬ 
ranted and excessive self-reliance which re¬ 
fuses to admit the possibility of error.] 

The thought is to be understood as follows: 
You always encouraged people who were 
suffering by expounding a certain value 
system to them — see above. Evidently, then, 
this value system has the ability to lend 
strength and confidence where, without it, 
there would be despair. Why do these same 
convictions not help you in your own trou¬ 
bles? It follows that you yourself never really 
subscribed to them. You deceived yourself by 
mouthing superficial platitudes — never al¬ 
lowing them to inform your whole being with 
a true reverence for God. Had you done so, 
surely you would have become neither wea¬ 
ried nor confused. 

At 2:11 we learned that the friends had set 
out from their homes, fo mourn with him and 
to comfort him. Certainly, it is scant comfort to 
tell someone that his actions make his life into 
a lie and that he is now, and has always been, 
a hypocrite. Wouldn't our perception of com¬ 
forting words be to assure the mourner that in 


spite of everything that was happening, his 
integrity and worth in our eyes remains 
unimpaired? 

Two explanations seem possible: Perhaps 
Eliphaz thought, mistakenly, that he could 
best draw lyov out of his destructive negativ¬ 
ity by shock. A warm, friendly and loving 
approach might have tended to reinforce the 
self-righteous, understandable, but ultimately 
nonproductive recriminations in which he 
was wallowing. Only the painful jolt which 
Eliphaz's biting rejection would bring about 
could move lyov to a new and more construc¬ 
tive path. 

Alternatively, we may consider the possibil¬ 
ity that the three friends underwent a change 
of heart during the seven days of silence 
during which they sat with lyov. We recall 
that 2:12 had taught that when they first 
came, they did not recognize him. We surmised 
that this implies that they detected a change of 
nature. Instead of the righteously confident 
lyov whom they had known, they saw a mask 
of disillusion and bitterness, Perhaps they had 
expected some indication of joy or apprecia¬ 
tion at their coming. lyov did not even 
acknowledge their presence. We may surmise 
that during the seven days of silence they sat, 
expecting to catch a glimpse of the old lyov 
whom they had known and loved. Perhaps 
once he started talking he would be himself 
once more. Instead, ignoring them completely 
he moves straight into his diatribe of curses. 
When Eliphaz saw this, he knew that his duty 
is now to instruct, rather than to comfort. 

As we have understood Eliphaz's criticism 
of lyov, Ramban's interpretation seems partic¬ 
ularly apt. He takes in the sense of trust, 
and renders: Why do you become weary and 
confused? Surely your reverence for God can 
support you, in it you can find trust, hope and 
constancy. This is precisely the point which, 
as we have understood it, Eliphaz is making: 
There is a correct way to react to tragedy. It is 
to muster all of your spiritual resources to help 
you to sublimate your experience. This is the 
very opposite of the mindless despair which 
you have evinced. 

Ramban differs from Rashi in that he takes 
our verse as leading into the next: Your 
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4/4-8 steadying hands that were weak. 4 Your words would raise 
him who had stumbled, you would brace buckling knees. 5 So 
now do you weary when it befalls you, it touches you, and 
you become confused? 6 Was then your reverence not your folly, 
so too your hopes and the constancy of your ways. 7 Do recall I 
beg you: Who is the innocent who was ever lost without a 
trace, who the upright ones, who were blotted out. 8 Even as I 
observed those who plow sin and plant weariness must harvest it. 


reverence can support you because if you 
observe carefully, you will see that no one 
innocent was ever lost without a trace, no one 
upright was ever blotted out; but rather that 
sinners invariably had to live with the fruits of 
their evil lives. Clearly, then, it is God Whose 
providence reigns, not the immutable un¬ 
knowing and uncaring fate which derives 
from the constellations. 

Rashi clearly takes the next verses as a new 
phase in the argument. See the analysis of 
Eliphaz's speech in the prefatory remarks. 

D’ni v|rnpn — So too your hopes and the 
constancy of your ways. We have interpolated 
so too, in accordance with Rashi. All has been 
shown to be folly: Your reverence, your hopes 
and your unquestioning integrity. 

For our rendering of Dfl as constant, see 
commentary to 1:1, s.v. nty’i on. 

7. KJ‘-I5T — Do recall I beg you. Eliphaz is 
consistent with his previously stated assump¬ 
tions. The ideas which Iyov espoused in the 
past are to be ignored. They are, he thinks, 
useless platitudes which help least when they 
are most needed. But it is not too late. Draw 
now upon your experiences; think well; a just 
and understandable world-order will rise from 
your memories. 

If we should judge the appropriateness of 
Eliphaz's suggestion by the reactions it evokes 
in Iyov — we must conclude that it was 
insensitive to the real issue. In the speech 
which follows that of Eliphaz — it cannot 
really be described as a rejoinder — Iyov 
appears to completely ignore the theoretical 
model of the world which Eliphaz projects. He 
knows only his own agonies, can look only 
inward. 

“DK ’p 3 — Who is the innocent who was 

ever lost without a trace. We have translated 
lost without a trace, to parallel the blotted out 


at the end of the verse. Clearly, Eliphaz is not 
saying that good people never suffer at all. But 
he does claim that they are never totally 
obliterated (Metzudos). 

While commentators do not make the 
following point, we feel it is legitimate, can 
well be read into the words, and within the 
context of Eliphaz's thinking may well be 
what he means: Eliphaz does not maintain that 
in a physical sense, no innocent people ever 
perish: Solomon had said, .. . Sometimes a 
righteous man perishes for all his righteous¬ 
ness (Koheles 7:15), and, . .. Sometimes there 
are righteous men who are treated as if they 
had done according to the deeds of the wicked 
(Koheles 8:14). Why would Eliphaz declare as 
a fact something which we all know not to be 
so. Rather, he may well mean that even when 
the righteous man is called upon to suffer, he 
does not permit his agony to force him into 
oblivion. By responding as God would wish 
him to respond, he forges immortality from 
out of his pain. 1 * 1 

8. irnyp -1 Sny ’inli ^"jn ’jvk - ) iwkd — 
Even as I observed those who plow sin, and 
plant weariness must harvest it. Here, appar¬ 
ently, Eliphaz does not feel that he can ask 
Iyov to search his own memory in order to 
discover the same conclusion. As Iyov makes 
abundantly clear in his rebuttal to Tzophar's 
second speech (chapter 21), observation can 
yield ample evidence of the wicked leading 
lives which seem quite successful. 

[The fact that Eliphaz assumes Iyov's agree¬ 
ment to the thesis that the innocent are never 
blotted out, but feels the need to convince him 
that the wicked can never really prosper, could 
explain the imbalance between the two sec¬ 
tions of his argument — one sentence against 
four. That to which they both agree mani¬ 
festly requires less elaboration than does a 
thesis of which Iyov has yet to be convinced.] 


I.We quote Chovos HaLevovos, Sha ar Ahavas HaShem chapter 1: 

It is told about a certain chassid, that he used to arise in the middle of the night and say: My God, 
You have made me go hungry, and left me naked, and made me dwell in the darkness of the night. 
But, You have [also] taught me of Your might and Your greatness. Were You now to consume me in 
fire it could only increase my love for You and the happiness which I feel in Your closeness. 
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Eliphaz, then, must mean something else: 
Inevitably the wicked will reap the fruits 
of their wickedness. A soul that has been 
plowed by sin — deep furrows reaching 
down into its essence — so that the seeds 
of weariness and sin seep into the very 
marrow of existence, such a soul is beyond 
the innocent joy of accomplishment, the 
sense of being blessed, that lights the path of 
success of those who have not blighted 
their lives. 

This thought would parallel precisely the 
earlier one concerning the innocent. In each 
case, the assertions do not deal with overt 
realities, but with the effect which experiences 
have upon the soul. The innocent will gener¬ 
ate light out of darkness, the wicked, gall from 
sweetness. 

The translation follows Ramban. Rashi 
reads the beginning of our verse together with 
the previous one, as follows; [Who the upright 
one who was blotted out.] Even as I observed 
that those who plow sin [are blotted out], 
while those that plant weariness must harvest 
it. 

9. natO mb# nQltfJp — Just a puff from 
God, and they perish. The translation fol¬ 
lows Metzudos. The point is being made 
that the success of the wicked is illusory. It 
takes just a very small puff of God's fury to 
collapse the empire which he has built for 
himself. 

According to this interpretation, there is no 
assertion that the wicked will inevitably lose 
his wealth; just that its foundations are weak 
and are therefore easily smashed. We can 
understand this in a physical sense — he has 
no firm grasp on his riches; or from a 
psychological standpoint — with his sense of 
inner worth eroded by his self-disgust, he has 
no stomach to defend himself against the 
blows of misfortune. 

We have noted above that in Ramban’s 
view, this verse is central to Eliphaz's thesis. 
The destruction of the wicked comes from 
God, not from the heavenly bodies. 


1CT11. .iym ’■ju/j bnt^ bip) nnK nattip 

rqpn 1 Kpb rjiv-'b-itp u/’b — By the 
lion's roar, the lionet's yelp, the fangs of the 
cub, they lose their bearings. By the lion 
straying without a kill, by the lion's whelps 
who roam loose. The translation follows Ram¬ 
ban who understands these two verses as 
describing how the destruction wrought by 
God (v. 9) will come about. 

The Vision 

Rashi and Ramban have radically different 
perceptions of the vision which Eliphaz re¬ 
ports. We have translated in accordance with 
Rashi although, as we shall explain, Ramban's 
explanation can be more readily understood in 
the context. 

In Rashi's view, the vision reveals that 
no man can be perfect in God's sight. If He is 
able to, and does, find fault even with His 
angels, then what can be said of a mere 
mortal? 

Rashi's interpretation is not without diffi¬ 
culty. Why should this teaching be conveyed 
by way of a vision from above? The reasoning 
itself seems to be self-sufficient — as witness 
that Eliphaz himself makes the point once 
more at 15:15ff. and Bildad, a very similar one 
at 25:4ff., both without the benefit of revela¬ 
tion. Certainly, the fear and trembling which 
precedes the vision, and the mere fact of a 
heavenly presence being sent, would seem to 
imply that Eliphaz was about to be made privy 
to some deep secret. The lesson, as Rashi 
understands it, would not seem to require the 
solemn framework in which it was taught (but 
see our analysis at 15:14-16). 

Ramban, however, interprets the passage in 
a way which does indeed bring us face to face 
with what is perhaps the profoundest of all of 
life's mysteries: the inscrutability of God's 
providence. There is an admission, as it were, 
that the neat picture painted above in verses 7 
and 8, is not always true. The world occasion¬ 
ally looks chaotic, indeed. We do find that the 
innocent suffer; we do see the wicked prosper. 
We do, in short, observe facts which appear to 
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9 Just a puff from God, and they perish; by the breath of His nos¬ 
trils they come to their end. 10 By the lion's roar, the lionet's yelp, 
the fangs of the cub, they lose their bearings . 11 By the lion straying 
without a kill, by the lion's whelps, who roam loose . 12 As for me, a 
message stole up upon me, my ear picked up just a mite of it. 
13 During the ruminations of the night's visions, as slumber des¬ 
cends upon men . 14 Terror seized me, and trembling; it petrified the 
mass of my limbs . 15 A spirit brushed past my face; the hair of my 
flesh stood on end. 16 He stood, but l could make nothing of his ap¬ 
pearance; an image was before my eyes; l heard a sound of silence. 


fly in the face of our notions of a just and 
ordered world. It is to this issue that the vision 
addresses itself — though, in the end, for us, at 
least, the truth remains shrouded in the 
inaccessibility of God's wisdom. 

The role which such an insight would play 
in Eliphaz's presentation, seems to be as 
follows: He wishes to persuade Iyov that his 
reaction to his fate — the total frustration 
which he had displayed — had been in error. 
Pain is sent — even to the innocent — in order 
to elicit a response which will, in the end, 
sublimate the suffering and exalt the sufferer. 
This, in itself, would be ample justification 
for the horrors which he had experienced. 
There is every reason that Iyov should accept 
such an explanation for what had happened. 
For, even though it is true that there are 
occasionally situations which defy any expla¬ 
nation — the subject of the vision — these are 
only a small minority. Why should Iyov 
assume that his experiences belong to that 
small category. 

12. nil? “inn ’bra — As for me, a message 
stole up upon me. Thus, Rashi. Eliphaz is a 
non-Jew. Accordingly prophecy, which to the 
Jewish prophet comes openly and proudly, 
as a man would go to his wife, slinks up to 
him secretly, as a man would go to his 
concubine. 

Ramban, as we saw above, has a radically 
different interpretation for this verse. He 
takes ’brt, in the first part of this verse, as a 
synonym for from me. The meaning 

is: Although my observations confirm that 
we live in an essentially just and well- 
ordered world, in which the innocent are 
never blotted out and in which the wicked 
reap the fruits of their evil, there is neverthe¬ 
less something that I do not fully understand 
[it is stolen from me]. For, truth be told, there 
are occasionally wicked people who to all 
appearances are firmly rooted (5:3) and suc¬ 
cessful. 


This is a deeply serious problem, but a part 
of the solution [the mite which his ear picked 
up] was revealed to me in prophetic vision. 

See below for Ramban's explanation of the 
following verses. 

As indicated above, this explanation carries 
abiding implications for the understanding of 
the book of Iyov. For here we have an 
admission from one of the friends that all is 
not as cut and dried as they claim in most of 
their speeches. There are aspects to Divine 
Providence which appear to us to be capri¬ 
cious. The ramifications will be noted 
throughout the book. 

The Encounter With The 
Heavenly Messenger 

13"16. Taken together with the previous verse, 
we have five verses describing Eliphaz s reac¬ 
tion to the appearance of the heavenly mes¬ 
senger — the precise number of verses devoted 
to the actual message. We may wonder 
whether this is another example of the insensi¬ 
tivity with which Zohar accuses the friends. 
It seems a self-centered approach, unsuitable 
to the occasion. It would seem that the 
mourner, not the comforter, should occupy 
center stage. 

13. O’ayly? — During the ruminations, rjyiy, as 
thoughts or ruminations, occurs only in Iyov 
(see also at 20:2), although with a samech we 
have it also at Psalms 119:113. See Radak, 
Shorashim. 

14. ,| JN‘nj7 “ins — Terror seized me. Fear of the 
spirit of verse 15 — which denotes an angel 
(Rashi). 

15. rnytP iracm — The hair of my flesh 
stood on end. tnpn, from inp)3, a nail (Metzu- 
dos). 

16. ynitfK blpi nipn’n — / heard a sound of 
silence. The words were uttered so quietly that 
they could be described as an admixture of 
sound and silence (Metzudos). 
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The Message: 

17. narnnu’ inty^n-DK pay’ mbi<n unixn — 
Can mortals be deemed righteous before 
God, could man be considered pure before 
his Creator? The prefix mem must be under¬ 
stood as before, as in Numbers 32:22 ( Daas 
Mikra). 

As Rashi understands it, this verse states the 
general proposition that no mortal can be 
deemed more righteous than God. The next 
four verses then develop this theme by pre¬ 
senting a kal vachomer. The mortal's vulnera¬ 
bility to criticism follows absolutely from the 
fact that even the angels themselves are not 
perfect in His sight. 

Ramban appears to translate the verse as 
does Rashi, but the intent is quite different. 
The issue is not whether man is blameless in 
the formal sense of whether or not he commits 
sins and should be punished for them. Rather, 
the point is that imperfect man has no right to 
expect to understand the workings of God's 
providence. True, there are inconsistencies 
which we can observe — but their explanation 
is beyond our ken. 

This proposition is then supported in the 
next four verses. Even the angels are not privy 
to God's thinking; how then can mortals 
summon the temerity to pretend to under¬ 
stand? 

18. pnto xb lnaj/a in — See! Even His 
servants He does not trust. In a sentence 
structured like ours: . .. His servants .. . His 
angels ..., it would be usual to take servants as 
synonymous with angels, with the verse 
repeating the same thought with a slightly 
heavier emphasis in the second stich: Not only 
does He not trust his ministering angels, He 
even ascribes frivolity to them. Rashi, how¬ 
ever, renders servants as righteous people. He 
does not trust them in the sense that He causes 
them to die before their time, in order to make 
sure that they die innocent. With longer years 
they would be apt to sin. 

Ramban, consistent with his understanding 
of the whole passage, and adducing Numbers 
12:7, renders: He does not even entrust His 


servants and angels with the mysteries of His 
providence. Ultimately, what God does is 
locked in the impenetrable essence of His 
being. 

nbnn — Frivolity. As in nibbn, ( Koheles 1:17 
and elsewhere) (Rashi). 

19. "in'rr’fia ’33V/ tix — Surely, then, those 
that dwell in houses of clay. Ibn Ezra and 
Ramban both take the expression meta¬ 
phorically — mortals who are locked into 
their physical bodies, houses of clay, in 
contrast to the spiritual beings of the previous 
verse. 

DnlD’ —iU7hc — Destined to a grave of dust. 

Rashi renders thus [although it is not clear 
why nt)’, usually base or source, should come 
to mean grave]. Ramban renders in the more 
usual manner: Whose beginnings are from the 
dust. 

U/y’ppb D1X31’ — Whom they crush for the 
maggots. The subject would be agents from 
heaven (Rashi); the angels of death (Ramban); 
or an unidentified agency [as in 3:2, see there] 
(Ramban). 

The maggots are the ones who will consume 
them in death (Rashi). 

20. in?’ 3")yb “Ipan — From just morning 
to night they are ground down. Rashi. The 
sense is that their destruction takes no time at 
all. 

Ramban: From having been whole and 
strong in the morning, they will be ground 
down by evening. 

D’t£/n ’ban — Without considering. Without 
taking their situation to heart and taking the 
opportunity to repent (Rashi). 

21. D3 DnJi’ yorxbn — Clearly the pride 
which had been theirs deserts them. Rashi 
suggests pride and wisdom for nan’, adducing 
Isaiah 15:7. The base meaning for VD3 is to 
uproot — see, for example, Judges 16:14. 

nnana xbi — No wiser. Rashi offers no 

• : * i i 

explanation. Ramban offers: They die with¬ 
out ever understanding their death — for it 
overtakes them suddenly. 

[If we take the whole passage as does 
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17 Can mortals be deemed righteous before God, could man be 
considered pure before his Creator? 10 See! Even His servants He 
does not trust, ascribes frivolity to His very angels. 19 Surely, then 
those that dwell in houses of clay, destined to a grave of dust, 
whom they crush for the maggots. 20 From just morning to night 
they are ground down, without considering — lost forever. 
21 Clearly the pride which had been theirs deserts them; they die — 
no wiser. 

1 £ry out, l beg you — will any answer you, to whom among the 
saintly can you turn ? 2 For frustration will kill the fool; anger 


Ramban (see above), it would perhaps have without ever understanding the secrets which 

been possible to explain this phrase: They die guide God's providence.] 


V. 


1. napn D’uHpD win Krtop — Cry 

out, l beg you — wilt any answer you, to whom 
among the saintly can you turn ? Eliphaz has 
finished with his account of the prophecy. He 
now returns once more to his reasoning 
(Rashi). 

The first part of the verse is clear enough: 
Scream as much as you want (Rashi); or, make 
your complaints known in order to find 
someone who would support you in your 
contentions (Ramban). Nobody will sympa¬ 
thize or even answer. 

But what of the second part. Who are these 
saintly ones? 

Rashi: Against whom among the saintly, 
who decreed that these troubles overtake you, 
will you fight? 

(The thought is not entirely clear. Who are 
these saintly ones; in what sense do they 
decree that people suffer? If reference is to the 
heavenly constellations, Iyov (as Rashi has 
understood him) has never indicated that 
these were the source of his troubles.) 

Ramban: To whom among the saintly will 
you turn for an answer? Not one among 
them will support you in your resistance to 
suffering. 

[In R amban's view, the saintly ones might 
well be pious people (Psalms 89:6 and else¬ 
where) whose approbation Iyov would value. 
None would agree with his negative attitude.] 

Ramban's view, then, is precisely that 
which we would have expected as we have 


understood Eliphaz's thinking. He is unco 
promisingly critical of what he perceives as 
lyov's negativism — proposing instead that 
suffering can, and therefore should, be subli¬ 
mated. 

For the crucial significance of this and the 
next verse to Eliphaz's ideas as we have 
understood them — see Prefatory Remarks to 
chapter 14. 

2. nijap mnn nrTDi tyya-inni — For 

frustration will kill the fool; anger will slay the 
simple-minded. 

Rashi comments: If you had kept silent, 
perhaps God would once more have shown 
you mercy. 

The introductory word. For ..., in our verse 
clearly ties it to the previous one which 
addresses Iyov directly. It follows that it is 
Iyov, rather than a theoretical class of people, 
who here is being described as fool and simple 
minded. It seems noteworthy that these de¬ 
scriptions do not recur in the book. The 
friends, in the course of their speeches, accuse 
Iyov of a great many shortcomings, but never, 
after this one occasion, of stupidity. 

Perhaps this would tend to reinforce our 
understanding of lyov's first speech as unique 
in that it projects no theological stance but 
simply rails against a reality which, by its very 
nature, is intractable and immutable. It is 
easily understandable that Eliphaz would 
consider such a giving way to frustration as 
folly. 11 ' 


1. At 4:6 we discussed the question whether Tjpbpp, in that verse, is to be understood as folly or as trust. 

That Eliphaz here describes Iyov as an b’lK may argue in favor of the meaning folly. Throughout 
Proverbs the ideas of mbps and mb’lK are closely related. For some examples among many, see 14:8 and 
26:4. 

The same association would be accomplished by the use of the two terms in concert, in Eliphaz's 
speech. 
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njjap ... try? — Frustration ... anger, oya is 
frequently used to describe the anger and 
frustrations which derive from unhappy rela¬ 
tionships from which one had the right to 
expect more. Thus, the feelings of a father 
suffering from a stupid son ( Proverbs 17:25), 
or of the husband of a contentious wife (21:19, 
there). So, also, God's reaction to the idol 
worshiping disloyalty of His sons and daugh¬ 
ters (Deuteronomy 32:19). Accordingly, it is an 
appropriate term to describe lyov's disap¬ 
pointment at a seemingly capricious God Who 
he felt had deeply wronged him. 

The basic meaning of iiN?p is to act with 
zeal or ardor. Hence, a burning anger or fury. 
We find its use parallel to oy3, as, for example, 
at Deuteronomy 32:16. [l1 

<*5 An Interpolation: 

Verses 3-7: A careful analysis of this chapter 
seems to yield that verses 3-7 are an interpola¬ 
tion, the kind of lurching which we detected 
in lyov's first speech (see 3:3, footnote 1, p. 32). 
There we attributed this unexpected usage to 
the sufferer's distraught state of mind; here we 
must assume that Eliphaz is suddenly gripped 
by an anger which, as the Sages teach ( Sifre, 
Matos 48), brings error in its wake. 

We explain. 

In verse 1, Eliphaz had sarcastically chal¬ 


lenged Iyov, Cry out, l beg you — will any 
answer you ! There seems little doubt that 
verse 8, But as for me, l would search out the 
Almighty ... , is meant to present a contrast: 
You address your cries to those who will not 
care, I call upon God. That section continues 
through verse 16. (Thread I] 

Verse 2 had made the point that, ... 
frustration will kill the fool .... Certainly 
the section beginning with verse 17, See 
how happy the man whom God disciplines 
..., is meant to be placed in contrast to such 
folly. [Thread II] 

The almost perfect symmetry between these 
two passages appears to bear out this paral¬ 
lelism. Verse 8, which makes the statement 
that it is best to turn to God, is followed by 
eight verses which describe all the advantages 
which accrue to one who puts his trust in God. 
Verse 17 notes the folly of allowing oneself to 
be frustrated by suffering imposed by God, 
and is then followed by nine verses which 
describe the advantages which accrue to the 
person who rejoices in God's discipline. How¬ 
ever,of these nine verses, one, verse 19, is 
really an introductory statement to the next 
section. Accordingly, there are precisely eight 
verses which are operative — precisely the 
number in the earlier section. We have, then, a 
perfectly balanced system. (See Chart below.) 


Thread I 

1. Cry out, I beg you — will any 
answer you — to whom among 
the saintly can you turn? 

6. But, as for me, I would search 
out the Almighty, direct my 
speech to God. 

9. Who performs great deeds be¬ 
yond understanding, wonders 
beyond numbering ... 

12. He frustrates the plottings of 
the cunning, so that their hands 
will not produce results ... 

15. He delivers from the sword — 
their mouths, the destitute from 
the hands of the powerful. 

16. For the miserable it consti¬ 
tutes hope; wrongdoing must 
clamp up its mouth. 


Thread 11 

2. For frustration will kill the 
fool, anger will slay the simple 
minded. 

17. See, how happy the man 
whom God disciplines, never 
loathe the chastisement of Sha- 
dai. 

18. For He inflicts pain — but will 
assuage, wounds, but His hands 
will heal. 

19. From six straits He will save 
you, and at the seventh, no harm 
shall come to you ... 


Interpolation 

3. As for me, I saw a fool strike 
roots, but presaged an instant 
bane upon his home. 

4. May fortune elude his children; 
let them be crushed at the gate 
with no one to help. 

5. May the famished consume his 
harvest; gathering it from among 
the brambles, the parched will 
gulp their riches. 

6. For injury does not spring from 
the dust, nor does the earth bring 
forth weariness. 

7. For man is born to weariness, 
while the spirits soar in flight. 


1. For our purpose, the following passage from Proverbs 14.29-30 is particularly apt: Patience results in much 
understanding; impatience exalts folly (jVpjK). A healing heart is good for the body; passion rots the bones. 

Gra remarks: A healing heart is good for the body, because it helps one to understand the justification of 
another's anger and to find healing in that appreciation of a position other than one's own. Thus, his silence 
is a healing one, balm to his body. But, furious rage at another's [annoyance] rots the bones. 

Clearly, this is precisely the idea expressed in our verse. Iyov is called upon to seek to understand God's 
actions. 
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will slay the simple-minded . 3 As for me, l saw a fool strike roots, 


1 ... 8-16 = 2 ... 17-26 

This pattern established, it is clear that the 
entire passage from verse 8 onwards is the 
logical continuation of verses 1 and 2. Clearly, 
verses 3-7 are an interpolation. 

Why would Eliphaz veer from his chosen 
and so carefully structured pattern? 

We suspect that we have here the begin¬ 
nings of an anger which, more and more, wilt 
color Eliphaz's attitudes as the discussions 
unfold. In verse 2 Eliphaz had, probably for 
the first time, seen Iyov for a fool, or one who 
is simple-minded. He simply had no under¬ 
standing of Iyov's attitude which seemed to 
fly in the face of everything for which he had 
previously stood. With the the fool, in his 

mind, he suddenly remembers his own reac¬ 
tion to seeing a fool who had struck roots. He 
recalls, what were to him, inevitable disasters 
which had overtaken that one. 

Could it be that Iyov's experiences were due 
to such self-same folly? Eliphaz, as yet, makes 
no such accusation — but the drift of his 
thinking is clear. 11 ' 

3. DKriD rm Tipx) wnum b’lK i nvn"’JK — 7\s 
for me, l saw a fool strike roots, but presaged a 
curse upon his home. The translation follows 
Ramban, see below. 

Rashi appears to take mpNl as a curse 
uttered by Eliphaz. 

Rashi does not explain why Eliphaz would 
curse the wicked, or what the point was in 
telling this to Iyov. 

We may perhaps surmise that he is contrast¬ 
ing himself to his hapless friend. I did not 
waste my curses in useless and therefore 


meaningless diatribes against the inevitable. In 
contrast to you I used them for good effect 
against the wicked. 

Ramban believes that this passage goes back 
to the vision which Eliphaz had previously 
described. 

We recall that this vision had come in 
reaction to Eliphaz's observation that the cut 
and dried system in which the innocent 
always prosper and the wicked always suffer 
has its exceptions. The wicked, occasionally, 
do very well indeed. The vision had suggested 
that man cannot expect to understand the 
mysteries of God's providence when these are 
hidden from even His angels. 

Eliphaz now returns to this issue. In the 
vision he did, indeed, see wicked people 
prosper. However, he saw too that an instant 
curse would descend upon them. [Ramban 
takes IlIpNl unconventionally, as / saw 
prophetically that a curse would descend, 
rather than, / cursed (see also Metzudos).] 

The sense seems to be as follows: 

Earlier, the wicked had been described as 
those who plow sin and plant weariness. Here, 
they are seen as fools. There is certainly an 
echo here of the fool (Iyov) of verse 2. Iyov is a 
fool for allowing himself to be overwhelmed 
by his misfortunes; but no less is the wicked 
man a fool who allows himself to be lulled into 
a sense of security by his successes. 

This, the vision made clear. 

It taught that the apparent invincibility 
implied in taking root is illusory. It will not last 
— sudden destruction will overtake it. [The 
meaning does not appear to be that the 
successes will last for only a short time (- "I’D 


1. Our thesis may help to answer the following difficulty: 

If, indeed, Eliphaz is now taking up the issue of those instances in human experience which allow for no 
rational explanation, why does he deal only with the problem of the prospering wicked, and not with that 
of the suffering saint? Surely this latter is more germane to Iyov's dilemma? 

Indeed, when Ramban in his Toras Ha Adam discusses the fact that there are human experiences which 
defy explanation, he specifically adduces an example from the suffering saint rather than from the 
prospering wicked man. 

Because of its importance to understanding the basics of the book of Iyov as Ramban develops them, we 
quote: 

. .. However there are totally righteous people who, in defiance of any logical system still suffer ... 
and this is the basis for Iyov's arguments ... But for this matter there is no answer which humans can 
grasp — the explanation is reserved for God's mind alone. 

Thus did they say concerning R' Akiva who was shown to Moses in prophetic vision. Moses 
asked: You have shown me his Torah — show me now his reward!' He saw them cutting up his flesh 
in the marketplace. He said to God: 'Is this the reward for the Torah?' God answered: 'Silence, thus 
has My mind decreed.' 

The meaning of this passage is that R' Akiva's sufferings could not be explained as a means of 
generating atonement for some minor sins which he had committed — for he was entirely pure. But 
— the matter is mystery. Such are the thoughts of Him Who is the source of all thought . . . 

Thus, we would have expected this problem, too, to be raised by Eliphaz. However, if the whole passage 
was generated only by the thought-association from the mention of the b’iN, there is no difficulty. 
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□iKtia, immediately; see Metzudos) — witness 
that the next two verses speak about the 
debacle overtaking the children — but that 
when destruction ultimately comes it will be 
sudden. It will come about in a way which will 
underline that it is not a natural erosion of 
wealth — which could still leave us with the 
idea that the original success was a natural 
state of affairs — but that even while it lasted, 
it was an aberration.] 

Why the wicked should be granted such 
temporary prosperity is not said. That is part 
of the mystery of God's providence to which 
we can never become privy. We recall that 
Eliphaz had only been vouchsafed a mite of 
understanding. But the sudden destruction 
which overtakes them will have the effect of 
preserving the truth that the normal state of 
affairs is one in which, indeed, the good 
prosper and the wicked suffer. 

Eliphaz seems to be saying: By and large, the 
world is run by a system of justice which even 
we can observe. There are exceptions, but 
these are minor — and themselves contain 
elements which tend to confirm our basic 
belief in an ordered world. Therefore, you, 
Iyov, must assume purpose to your troubles — 
and forthwith set out to sublimate them. 

4. ytttvp V33 ipnT 1 — May fortune elude his 
children. This is the curse which Eliphaz 
would hurl against the fools (Rashi). In 
Ramban's approach, this is the fate which he 
foresees for them. 

The object of the imprecation, or the subject 
of Eliphaz's look into the future, is his 
children. The implication accords with what 
we saw above; There is no assumption that the 
prospering of the wicked man must be short¬ 
lived. In God's inscrutable providence, there 
may be times that the success which he enjoys 
seems firmly entrenched indeed. But at some 
point, possibly only during the life of his 
descendants [vja need not mean literally 
children; later generations could also be 
meant], the evil which he perpetrated will 
catch up with him. 

Translated literally, the verse would read: 
His sons will distance themselves from for¬ 


tune. Indeed, that is how Ramban understands 
it: They, themselves, will act in such a way 
that fortune will certainly elude them. Evil, 
Eliphaz says, is self-destructive. It is a cancer 
that lies embedded within the soul; eventu¬ 
ally, virulently, it bursts forth and encom¬ 
passes all. 

b’yn pH! 1K3T) — Let them be crushed 

at the gate, with no one to help. Throughout 
Scripture the gate is the seat of the court. Thus, 
they will be crushed in sight of the commu¬ 
nity's elders and of all the people. No one will 
raise a hand in their defense (Ramban). 

From the next verse it is clear that the 
wicked man envisioned here was both 
wealthy and powerful. We must assume that 
his was a voice which carried much weight in 
the community. All this will be shown to have 
been illusory. No one ever really cared for him. 
No one cares at all for his children. 

5. rjNtip) innj? 1 batO njn my;? -iipjK 

Db’ri D’ray — May the famished consume his 
harvest; gathering it from among the bram¬ 
bles, the parched will gulp their riches. The 
sense is that the impotence of the sons will 
make it possible for the famished people who 
had been victims of the father's greed to 
repossess that which had been taken from 
them (Rashi). 

We have translated the next phrase in 
accordance with Metzudos. The famished will 
collect even those parts of the harvest which 
grow among the brambles. That is, there will 
be no sense of haste. They do not fear that 
anyone will chase them away. The children 
are weak and can do nothing to protect their 
fields. 

The final phrase continues with the same 
thought. Those who became parched during 
the father's lifetime because of that which he 
had robbed from them will now gulp down 
the wealth which is rightfully theirs. 

6. bny n oar 1 ‘Kb nniMini pij iayn Kan'Kb ’3 

— For injury does not spring from the dust, 
nor does the earth bring forth weariness. 

7. PJ1V in’3?? I 1 ?! 1 blpyb D’]N‘ 1 3 — For 

man is born to weariness, while the spirits soar 
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but presaged a curse upon his home. 4 May fortune elude 
his children; let them be crushed at the gate with no one to 
help. 5 May the famished consume his harvest; gathering it 
from among the brambles, the parched will gulp their riches. 
6 For injury does not spring from the dust, nor does the 
earth bring forth weariness. 7 For man is born to weariness, 
while the spirits soar in flight. 8 But as for me, I would search 
out the Almighty, direct my speech to God. 9 Who performs 
great deeds beyond comprehension, wonders beyond numbering. 


in flight. The sense of these two verses, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, is as follows: The suffering 
to which man is prone [nx here means nattf, 
brokenness, as in Jeremiah 4:14] does not come 
of itself — it does not, so to speak, sprout from 
the earth. Man is born to weariness in the sense 
that inevitably he will sin and, in consequence, 
be overtaken by punishment. This is in con¬ 
trast to spiritual beings [Rashi renders: angels 
and spirits] who can soar ever upwards, un¬ 
encumbered by the troubles which will always 
dog man made of flesh. 

Ramban adds that given this truism, it is 
clear that the prospering of the wicked can, in 
the final analysis, not last. These two verses 
are the philosophical underpinnings for the 
observations recorded in the last three verses. 

He renders the second phrase as follows: 
[Trouble is as endemic to the human condi¬ 
tion] as flight is to birds. [r|V?”) ^3 are birds, as 
in Deuteronomy 3 2:24.] 

If our understanding of Eliphaz's thrust in 
this first speech is correct — that he is arguing 
in favor of sublimating suffering rather than 
permitting it to frustrate — then another 
explanation of verse 7 seems possible. 

A I? might well be a man of the spirit, 
in contrast to the D"lK, the earth-man, of the 
earlier part of the verse (cf. Song of Songs 6:6). 
If we then take the vav as but, rather than as 
and, the sense would be as follows: Indeed, 
man must inevitably meet up with suffering. 
But whereas earth-man will allow the pain to 
crush him, the man of spirit will convert the 
experience into an opportunity to raise himself 
to ever new heights. 

8. ’rna"! o^x Dvibx-bxi bx'bx urrm nx cibix 
— But as for me, I would search out the 
Almighty, direct my speech to God. If this 
suffering had overtaken me, I would have 
reacted by turning to God in prayer and 
entreaty (Rashi). 

See Prefatory Remarks to chapter 4 where 
we note that in Ramban's view this verse is 
central to Eliphaz's speech. It makes the point 
that suffering comes not from the heavenly 


constellations, but from God. In this context, 
he takes as ’ninin, the direction in 

which God takes my life, adducing / Kings 
5:23. The sense is: / ascribe the direction of my 
life to God, not to the influence of the planets. 

Above, s.v. An Interpolation, we made the 
point that this verse introduces a section (up to 
v. 16), which elaborates on what was said in 
verse 1 of this chapter. The correct reaction to 
suffering is not to lash out impotently at forces 
which influence nothing at all, but to turn to 
God, the source and justification of all of life's 
vagaries, as described in the next few verses. 

9"11. Ramban takes these three verses together 
and sees them as an introduction to verses 
12-16, as follows: 

From God's providence as it manifests itself 
in the broad brush strokes for which whole 
countries and continents provide the canvas, 
we can draw the conclusion that individual 
fates, too, are in His hands. And, in the large 
picture, it is through the provision and dispen¬ 
sation of rainfall that we can observe Him 
best. Sun and moon, myriad contributors to 
earth's survival, are all constant, predictable, 
undeviating. Only rainfall is sporadic, only of 
the gift of water can we never be sure. 

And thus, it is in rainfall (v. 10), which has 
the power to raise the lowly and to uplift the 
shriveled, parched and thirsty masses (v. 11), 
in which we recognize deeds beyond compre¬ 
hension, wonders beyond numbering (v. 9). 

9. “i9pn px'ny nixbpa -ij?n pxi mb'!} nt?/V — 
Who performs great deeds beyond compre¬ 
hension, wonders beyond numbering. As we 
saw above, Ramban takes this verse together 
with the next. In verse 10 is defined the deeds 
and wonders in terms of the rain which God 
brings upon the earth. 

Indeed Taanis 2a appears to understand 
our passage in just that way. The mishnah 
there, 1:1, refers to D’ntr/a niu), the might of 
God as manifested through the bringing of 
rain, and the Gemara adduces our passage as a 
source for this perception. Rainfall, in the 
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thought-world of the Sages, is of a kind with 
creation itself. No less than that greatest of all 
God's marvels, does it point to the total 
inscrutability of Divine wisdom. 

However, in terms of the simple meaning of 
the passage, we could, with Daas Mikra, 
understand this verse as following the previ¬ 
ous one. Eliphaz claims that had he found 
himself in Iyov's situation, he would have 
turned to God. He now explains: He would not 
have permitted himself to slip into hopeless¬ 
ness even though his troubles appeared with¬ 
out cure, since God, in His peerless wisdom, 
would certainly find a way to turn his fate 
around. 

Verses 10 and 11 would then be adduced as 
proofs of God's might. If he can dispense rain 
to all who need it (v. 10), and by this means 
rejuvenate entire societies (v. 11), then surely 
he can help the suffering individual out of his 
troubles. 

10. ntoin ’is-by o^n nbwi yut-os-by imn 
— Who brings rain upon the earth, sends 
waters over the open country. Daas Mikra 
points out that rain is often used as an example 
of God's omnipotence. Cf. Jeremiah 10:12-13. 

The sending of waters over the open 
country may refer to the wells and streams 
which, replenished by the rain, can now 
spread their bounty over wide areas. The 
expression recalls Proverbs 5:16, May your 
wells spread out over the open country. 

11. rnp’ isatp D’Tjp) DV-inb d^du/ mtyb — So 
that the lowly will be raised on high, the 
shriveled uplifted by deliverance. By judicious 
placing of the rainfall, those who might 
otherwise have been sunk in abject destitution 
can be raised to riches and power ( Ramban ). 

We have rendered D’ ,- np as shriveled in 
accordance with Rashi, here. Usually (cf. Rashi 
to Psalms 35:14) he renders blackened or 
darkened, as does Metzudos here. Thus: Those 
whose faces have become blackened by 
hunger. 

12 - 16. Once more we follow Ramban. We now 
move from the general to the particular, from 


entire societies rising and falling at God's will, 
to the solitary individual who, no less than the 
family of man, is the object of Divine Provi¬ 
dence and concern. 

The conclusions to which these thoughts of 
Eliphaz will lead are expressed in verse 17: See, 
how happy the man whom God disciplines. 

12. n;u/in on 1- !? n^tpifrrKb) o’nnif niau/nQ -iqq 

— He frustrates the plottings of the cunning, 
so that their hands will not produce results. 
The cunning in this verse are those who 
attempt all manner of schemes to rid them¬ 
selves of troubles to which Divine Providence 
had subjected them. God, Who fashioned their 
fate in accordance with His own inscrutable 
knowledge. Who knows that this suffering is 
to their advantage, frustrates their machina¬ 
tions (Ramban). 

D’nny, as cunning, is well attested. Cf. 
Genesis 3:1. derives from it)’, there is, 

there exists; thus something that is solid in 
achievement (Ramban). Rashi generally takes 
rpufri as a synonym for nyy, counsel, and is 
consistent here: Their hands will not be able to 
bring the plans which they had laid to 
fruition. 

13. rnnpj D^bnpa nyyi Danya cnan nab — He 
traps the wise in their trickery, and the plans 
of the devious turn to folly. These wise are 
astrologers who seek to turn their knowledge 
of the constellations to their own advantage — 
to trap the destitute and the miserable in their 
wiles. God will frustrate their plans — for, in 
fact, no power is vested in the stars; all is in 
His hands (Ramban). 

rrjrrtpa D^bnaj nyy] — And the plans of the 
devious turn to folly. We have translated 
D’briDj as devious in accordance with Rashi to 
Genesis 30:fl; bvi^ is something that is 
twisted; rr}nni derives from inn, to hasten. 
Any decision made in haste is bound to be a 
bad one and result in folly (Rashi). 

14. D’nrjyj ityipjp’ n’j’b?) djjv — 

Even by day they encounter darkness, grope 
around at midday, as in the night. The plans 
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5/10-17 10 Who brings rain upon the earth, sends waters over the open coun¬ 

try. 11 So that the lowly will be raised on high, the shriveled uplifted 
by deliverance . 12 He frustrates the plottings of the cunning, so that 
their hands will not produce results. 13 He traps the wise in their 
trickery, and the plans of the devious turn to folly. 14 Even by day 
they encounter darkness, grope around at midday, as in the night. 
15 He delivers from the sword — [from] their mouths, the destitute 
from the hands of the powerful. 16 For the miserable it constitutes 
hope; wrongdoing must clamp up its mouth. 17 See, how happy 
the man whom God disciplines, never loathe the chastisement of 


which these plotters laid so carefully will not 
succeed. The light of their wisdom turns to 
darkness (Rashi). 

Perhaps we may add another dimension. 
These people sought to be more clever than 
anyone else. They were sure that their knowl¬ 
edge of astrology (see v. 11) would put them in 
a position of power — in control of those who 
know less than they. In the end the tables will 
be turned. It takes no special wisdom to be able 
to see by daylight — the simplest people can 
do that. For the plotters, even the day will turn 
to darkness, even the midday sun will not 
light their way. They will have totally lost 
their bearings. 

15. i'i’Dk pin ornsn :nnn — We 

delivers from the sword — their mouths, the 
destitute from the hands of the powerful. 
Rashi takes their mouths in apposition to the 
sword. The sword is a metaphor for the 
mouths of the wicked who seek to swallow up 
those weaker than they. 

16. IT? nyop nnbjn nipn bib vini — For the 
miserable it constitutes hope; wrongdoing 
must clamp up its mouth. Daas Mikra points 
out that nipn in Scripture is not used exclu¬ 
sively to denote hope, but can also mean the 
fulfillment of hope (cf. Jeremiah 31:16). Thus, 
we should perhaps render: For the miserable, it 
constitutes vindication. 

This verse seems to be a return to Eliphaz's 
earlier thesis: No one should allow himself to 
break under suffering. Since all comes from 
God, we must assume that the time will come 
in which wrongdoing must clamp its mouth 
shut, that the miserable who have been subject 
to so much pain will know vindication. 

As mentioned above, the next section would 
now flow naturally from these premises. 

17. nip ipiDi hiSk urpv itfiax ■nt^x nan 
DKiprrbx — See, how happy the man whom 
God disciplines, never loathe the chastisement 
of Shaddai. Eliphaz has made the point that 
God's providence extends to every individual. 


and that consequently, there is hope and 
happy anticipation for even those who are 
now destitute and miserable. It follows that 
suffering should be viewed as God's discipline 
— and as a source of happiness, while every 
effort is made to sublimate His chastisement 
into a positive experience ( Ramban ). 

Above, s.v. An Interpolation, we suggested 
that this verse introduces a section (up to verse 
26) which elaborates upon the point made in 
verse 2. Only fools and the simple-minded will 
allow their suffering to frustrate them. The 
truth is that such tribulations can be a source 
of joy and the key to untold happiness, as 
described in the next few verses. 

In what sense are we to understand this 
passage? How does the discipline and hurt to 
which God subjects one, open the gates for the 
blissful existence described below? 

Our verse recalls an almost identical one in 
Proverbs 3:11 which can help us understand 
the passage here. 

We quote verses 11 and 12 there, together 
with Gra s commentary: 

Verse 11: My son, do not loathe HaSHEm's 
chastisement, nor abhor His rebuke. 

HaSHEm's chastisement: These are the suffer¬ 
ings which come upon one. My son do not 
loathe them, but accept them with love and 
delight. 

Verse 12: For Hashem rebukes him whom 
He loves, and will make up to him as a father 
to a son. 

For Hashem rebukes him whom He loves: 
The natural way is to rebuke only 
someone for whom one cares a great deal, 
and who seems to be going on a wrong 
path. Thus, if God is chastising you, it 
can be assumed that He cares for you 
very much. 

And will make up to him as a father to a 
son: This phrase goes back to the exhor¬ 
tation not to loathe God's discipline. For 
a father would normally rebuke only his 
son, but if a stranger ignores his rebukes, 
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he will just let him go on the path which 
he has chosen. No father would ever 
ignore a son who does not listen, but will 
discipline him until he is willing to hear. 
This is because of his overwhelming love 
expressed by the pain which he feels at 
his son's waywardness, and his strong 
desire to lead him on the right path. The 
proof that he is motivated by a father's 
love is that after he has put away his 
stick, he will want to do him all kinds of 
favors, and moreover, talks soothingly to 
him so that he will be comforted. Thus — 
do not loathe His discipline! For surely, if 
He causes you pain, it is because He loves 
you like a son; and afterwards, in a 
fatherly manner, he will wish to make up 
to you and to grant all your wishes. 

All this appears to be expressed clearly in 
this section of Eliphaz's argument. 

The use of the terms discipline and chas¬ 
tisement indicates that Eliphaz is considering 
the possibility that the suffering to which 
lyov was subject may have come about as a 
response to sins he had committed. If so, this 
would be a change of direction at this stage. 
Up to this moment, his arguments have 
centered around the assumption that Iyov's 
experiences belonged to that category which 
had been dealt with in the vision — those 
which defy explanation completely. 

Even so, we cannot, for this assumption 
alone, fault Eliphaz with insensitivity. Every¬ 
one, even the very greatest among us, has 
some shortcomings. Iyov, however, will argue 
(chapter 7) that the suffering is excessive. No 
sin which he might have committed could 
possibly justify such a pouring out of wrath. 

18. yrnp-' nvc?: Kin — For 

He inflicts pain — but will assuage; wounds, 
but His hands will heal. Metzudos suggests: 
The pain and the wound themselves will 
exercise the healing function. The agony 
which they cause is a healing one — it atones 
for the sins to which they were a response. 

19. y-) yj^xb yat^n nny — 


From six straits He will save you, and at the 
seventh, no harm shall come to you. Daas 
Mikra points to the common Scriptural usage 
of a progression of numbers such as the one 
used here. For example, we have a whole series 
at the beginning of Amos (1:3): For three 
transgressions ... for four ... We have the use 
of the progression, six to seven, in Proverbs 
6.16-19: There are six which HasHEM hates, 
seven which He abominates ... 

Seven is a number often used in Scripture to 
denote totality, such as Deuteronomy's (28:7) 
promise that our enemies will.. . flee from you 
in seven directions, or (Proverbs 24:16), The 
righteous man can fall down seven times — 
and yet rise again. Accordingly, the use of this 
number here, particularly in the progressive 
form from six to seven which lends emphasis, 
suggests that you will be saved from a totality 
of all the evil things that could possibly 
happen ( Ramban ). 

Understood thus, it is perhaps not necessary 
to attempt to find exactly six, and then a 
seventh, strait in the following list. The use of 
the numbers means simply — you will be 
saved from everything, with examples to 
follow ( Daas Mikra). However, Rashi and 
Metzudos do suggest that there is a precise 
reckoning of six and seven. As we shall see, 
the text does not readily yield to such a system. 
In the commentary we shall use Rashis 
system. 

20. ann n’n ni?nbn}i ryijpn 3yj3 — 
During famine he rescued you from death, 
during war — from the sword. There is no 
problem in using these two examples, famine 
and war, as the first two in our list of six. 

21. N13? ’3 ivn Kyn-Kb] tonn iiwb — 
When calumny roams, you shall be concealed, 
you need have no fear when destruction 
threatens. Rashi takes these two as the next in 
the count of six, bringing it to four in our 
verse. 

The roaming tongue is certainly a clear and 
present danger to a potential victim. Slander 
can easily bring to ruin. You will be concealed, 
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Shaddai. 6 For He inflicts pain, but will assuage; wounds, but 
His hands will heal. 19 From six straits He will save you, and at 
the seventh, no harm shall come to you. 20 During famine 
he rescued you from death, during war — from the sword . 21 When 
calumny roams, you shall be concealed, you need have no 
fear when destruction threatens. 22 You can smile at violence 
and famine, need have no fear of the wild beasts in the land. 
23 For you have struck a treaty with the boulders of the field, 
the wild beasts of the field will be at peace with you. 24 So you 
will be secure that there is peace in your tent, you will contem¬ 
plate your home — and never err. 25 You will know that your 
seed is manifold, your descendants as the grass of the field. 


that is, protected, from its poison. No one will 
talk evil about you (Metzudos). 

YVf is used most frequently together with 
Dpn (see, for example, Jeremiah 6:7, Habakuk 
1:3). Thus, a destruction resulting from vio¬ 
lence. 

22. to’rrbK yikh n^nni pnlyn laabi -Mb — 
You can smile at violence and famine, need 
have no fear of the wild beasts in the land. 
Rashi does not explain here, but clearly 
understands our verse as dealing with hunger, 
as in Ezekiel 17:7. This is also the meaning of 
the word in Rabbinic usage. See, for example, 
Targum to Ruth 1:1. 

Violence and famine should not be used in 
the count of six, since both were already listed 
in the previous verses — famine in verse 20 
and violence in verse 21. 

Why they should be listed in this verse for a 
second time is indeed puzzling. Perhaps we 
can read the verse as follows: 

The key may lie in Rashi's interpretation of 
yiKn rrn in our verse. He is troubled by the 
fact that the next verse talks of nityn rvn, and 
it is unlikely that wild animals would be listed 
twice. Accordingly, he explains that the ex¬ 
pression here is to be taken metaphorically — 
armed robbers are meant. Given this, we may 
perhaps assume that famine and violence in 
our verses are mentioned merely as events 
which would cause brigands to come: You can 
smile at violence and famine — situations 
which are not only tragic in themselves, but 
tend to bring roaming bands of robbers in 
their wake — since such brigands carry no 
fear for you. 

We assume that the wild beasts/armed 
robbers of our verse are the fifth in the list of 
six straits. 

23. -ntpbiyn rntyn jvrn ^jv-d rrMrr ’arm-ny 'a 
■^b — For you have struck a treaty with the 
boulders of the field, the wild beasts of the 


field will be at peace with you. In this verse we 
have translated differently than does Rashi, 
for two reasons: 

Rashi understands iTtUrn ■ , J3K as a kind of 
man, equating it with the rnti/n 1 3-TK of 
Kilayim 8:5, which appears to be a man-like 
animal. Tiferes Yisrael there, identifies it with 
the orangutan. For ryMn n;n, Rashi offers a 
French word K"ana (not rrwni as in some 
editions) which is a transliteration of garove, 
the werewolf ( La'azey Rashi B'Tanach). Rashi 
appears to bracket these two (orangutan and 
werewolf) together as paradigmatic beasts of 
the field, and this verse therefore provides us 
with the sixth strait. 

24. K\?nn k' 1 ?! rnpai ^bnK Dibit*-'a nyi’l — 
So you will be secure that there is peace in your 
tent, you will contemplate your home — and 
never err. Rashi believes that this verse deals 
with the seventh strait from which the person 
who lives up to the demands of verse 17 will 
be protected. 

The first phrase means: Wherever you are, 
even from far away, you will always have a 
sense of security that all is well at home. 

In the second phrase Ibn Ezra takes nipDi 
as coming home. When you come home you 
will never be faced by unpleasant surprises. 
You will always find what you expected to 
find. 

For K\?n, to err, Rashi adduces Judges 20:16. 

25. y-itjn atpya tkykY') ny-vj 

You will know that your seed is manifold, your 
descendants as the grass of the field. Here we 
move from protection from untoward straits, 
to positive blessings. The person who subju¬ 
gates himself unquestioningly to God's provi¬ 
dence — suffering willingly in this knowledge 
that his all is in the hands of God — becomes 
an object of God's special concern. See 
Rabbeinu Yonah, Shaarei Teshuvah, Third 
Principle ft 13. 
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26. iny? tt/nj nlbya n^aa kIdi? — 

You will go to the grave in ripe old age, as the 
sheaf is taken in, in its time. nba, ripe old age, 
does not recur outside this book. Rashi judges 
from the context — the metaphor of the sheaf 
which is gathered in only when it has ripened 
sufficiently — that it means old age. 

Ramban offers an original interpretation, 
nba is a composite word rib ^bro, as though 
it were still full of life's sap. The sense is 
that when you will die in old age, you will 
still appear to be in your youthful vigor. 


27. nnio nayntt/ kvtjs mj-jpn nut-run 
i?'*n — See, all this we have considered, 
it is so. O hear it. And, as for you — absorb 
it.' Eliphaz ends his speech on an exhortive 
note. He feels that he has offered Iyov a 
reasonable way to cope with his troubles. 
If Iyov will but absorb his teachings — all 
will be well. In the latter rounds we will 
observe how Iyov's rejection of these osten¬ 
sibly sensible suggestions will serve to alien¬ 
ate this friend and turn him into a bitter 
enemy. 


VI. 


Iyov’s Response to Ellphaz’s First Speech 

In Ramban's view, Iyov takes a momentous step forward in this speech. From having, in the first 
blush of his agony, ascribed his experiences to the influence of the heavenly constellations, he is 
now ready to affirm that God must be the Source of all that happens. 

However, such a realization, far from softening his pain, pours salt into the open, festering 
wound of his perplexity. The move from an impotent deity to an uncaring one provides scant 
comfort. Inexorably, Iyov passes to another stage of denial: To protect God from the devastating 
accusation of callousness which His own actions would seem to hurl at Him, Iyov evolves a 
doctrine of transcendence. God's exaltedness lifts Him beyond interest in human affairs. His very 
greatness makes Him impervious and therefore indifferent to their suffering. 

In our alternative analysis, we find Iyov rejecting Eliphaz's suggestion that the correct response 
to his suffering would be sublimation rather than rebellion. Every facet of his fate confirms his 
perception of God as an adversary Who seeks only to destroy, rather than as a benefactor Who 
seeks to uplift. 

He looks at his past and sees only blight, his future is without hope. His lot, the dreadful 
unbearable present, could have been lightened if only his friends had bothered to understand. 
Totally alone, sunk in the dejection which only a life of utter uselessness can summon forth, he 
lashes out against an unreasonableness which is all the more terrible since it stems from the Fount 
of all reason. 


In Ramban's view, this speech marks a significant reversal in Iyov's theological stance. As 
verse 4 indicates, he is now willing to see God — and not the heavenly constellations — as the 
source of his suffering. 

But this recognition places him in a severe quandary. Why would God subject him to these 
horrors? He rejects, out of hand, the possibility that they are meant to chastise. The pain is just 
too great — out of proportion to any such purpose. 

Moreover, he has trouble assimilating the world-view propounded by Eliphaz at 4:7-8. The 
short life-span allotted to man (7:1 and 6) makes the good times allegedly enjoyed by the 
righteous seem insignificant and thus inequitable recompense for their loyal service. Again, the 
sheer emptiness of life coupled with the inevitability of death (7:16, and elsewhere) seems a 
sufficiently harsh fate for the wicked — without the addition of more pain inflicted from on 
high. 

Because of all this, Iyov begins to wonder whether God may be so exalted as to be totally 
indifferent to the affairs of man — indeed, the idea that human sin leaves God untouched and 
could therefore well be ignored forms a part of his thinking in this speech (7:20) — and that 
whatever happens to people is as unprovidential as are the vagaries of fate within the animal 
world. 

Far from wishing to denigrate God with these heresies, Iyov sees them as vindicating Him. We 
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26 You will go to the grave in ripe old age, as the sheaf is taken in, 
in its time. 27 See, all this we have considered, it is so. O hear it. 
And, as for you absorb it! 

6/1-2 1 Jj/ou responded and said: 2 If only my frustration were to be 

weighed, or they were to place my trauma in its entirety, upon 

cannot blame Him for life's unfairness — He is too far removed to care. 

We shall note Ramban's ideas at the relevant verses, while continuing the commentary along 
the lines which we have perceived as possibly reflecting Rashi's understanding of the issues. 


2, ’tyya bp W' blptt > lb — If only my frustration 
were to be weighed. Most striking in lyov’s re¬ 
sponse is that in the formal sense, it is not really 
a response at all. Eliphaz is not mentioned as an 
individual. To the extent that the friends form 
a part of Iyov's musings, they are grouped to¬ 
gether — My brothers have betrayed me ... — 
and are not even addressed directly until verse 
21. Even then they are shadowy figures, en¬ 
gulfed as it were in the metaphor of the faith¬ 
less river. They are more ideas than men; elu¬ 
sive ideas, hidden and inaccessible through ice 
and snow piled up atop them, or meandering 
among the wastelands where they can quench 
no thirst, gladden no heart. 

This, perhaps, is the meaning of the Zohar 
with which we introduced our analysis of 
Eliphaz's first speech (chapter 4). The friends 
have, at least initially, good ideas and valid in¬ 
sights — but no understanding of Iyov the 
man. Consciously, he does not even recognize 
that they have taken a theological stance: This, 
is what you have been, you saw brokenness and 
became terrified. He sees them escaping into 
realms of theoretical conjecture, too frightened 
to tackle the tangible horror of Iyov's reality — 
the worms and the mildew, the repulsiveness 
that now contoured his world. 

Nevertheless, although Eliphaz the man has, 
through his ineptness, made no individual im¬ 
pression, the ideas which he presented have left 
some mark. Iyov's feverish mind has picked 
them up. To these he addresses himself now. 

Eliphaz had suggested that suffering need 
not break the victim — on the contrary, it can 
be sublimated, prompting him to ever more in¬ 
timate relationships with his creator. True! 
Iyov seems to be saying — but not when the 
horrors encountered crush the victim beneath 
their sheer, smothering, unrelenting, weight. 
Pile wet sand atop someone, and you goad him 
not at all — you incapacitate him. 

Later, Iyov returns to the metaphor of the 
sand — and in the same vein: Am I, then, the 
sea ... that you should set guards against me! 
(7:12). It is the sand which guards the sea. The 
prodigious effort of wave upon wave thrusting 


outward is always frustrated. Eventually the 
tide retreats, exhausted by its futile battling. 
Thus does Iyov perceive his own predicament. 
Even if he were to take Eliphaz's advice and 
would try to sublimate his sorrows, he would 
only meet frustrations. As the sand at the sea¬ 
shore beats back the impotently pounding 
waves, so the sheer weight of his sorrows 
would reduce attempts at growth, to impotent 
thrashings against an unyielding barrier. 

At this point it is germane to quote Taanis 
21a. 

Nachum Ish Gamzu was blind in both eyes, 
had both his hands and both his feet cut off, 
and his whole body was covered by leprosy. He 
lay in a house which was about to collapse and 
the legs of his bed were placed in bowls of wa¬ 
ter so that the ants should not be able to creep 
up upon him. His students wanted to carry him 
out first [because the house was about to fall in] 
and only then to carry out the other things in 
the house. 

He said to them, 'My sons, take out every¬ 
thing else and only then carry me out, for as 
long as I am in the house, it will not fall.' 

They did as he said, and, when they carried 
him out, the house fell. 

They asked him, Since you are so righteous 
why do you suffer so much?' 

He answered, 'My sons, I brought this upon 
myself. For, once I was going along the way ... 
a poor man stopped me and asked for some 
food. I said, "Wait until I have unloaded the 
donkey." By the time I unloaded the donkey, he 
had died. 

'I went and fell upon his face and said, "My 
eyes which had no mercy on yours should be 
blinded. My hands and feet which had no 
mercy on yours should be cut off." Even then 
I felt no relief, until I begged that my entire 
body should be covered by leprosy.' 

They said, 'Woe to us that we have seen you 
thus.' 

He said, 'Woe to me had you not seen me 
thus!' 

The difference between Nachum's attitude 
to his suffering and that of Iyov is striking in- 
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deed. It could be, of course, that in spite of the 
terrible circumstances in which Nachum 
found himself, they were still not as bad as 
Iyov's. But the sense of the story would seem to 
imply that things were as bad as they could 
have been. Nevertheless, Nachum is not 
crushed. 

How are we to explain the difference? 

To say that Nachum brought the suffering 
upon himself will not serve as an adequate an¬ 
swer. It is still clear that it is possible to bear up 
under even the very worst conditions. Why 
then could Iyov not rally the same degree of 
strength? 

We feel that this bears out the thesis which 
we propounded in the footnote to 1:3 and ex¬ 
panded upon throughout the book — that Iyov 
was a man of Olam Hazeh, a utopian, this- 
worldly existence, and that it is within that 
framework that he had to struggle. 

Nachum Ish Gamzu would have approached 
his problem from the point of view expressed 
by Bereishis Rabbah 84:3: Is it not enough for 
the righteous that they are destined to be at 
comfort in Olam Haba, that they also want to 
beat peace in Olam Hazeh? He had nogreat ex¬ 
pectations of what this world has to offer, his 
reality lay in the future. But Iyov had no such 
comfort. By every rule within which he func¬ 
tioned, he should not have been subjected to 
such agonies. He felt crushed, impotent and be¬ 
trayed. 

TNiT) — My trauma, mn has a number of dif¬ 
ferent meanings. Rashi here (as in Psalms 
55:12) renders "l3lp, that which is broken. The 
meaning here would be both Iyov's broken 
body and his shattered spirit. 

irn — In its entirety. For liv in this sense, Dtias 
Mikra adduces Isaiah 27:4. 

As we have translated the phrase, trauma is 
in apposition to frustration. If someone were to 
weigh Iyov's frustration and trauma against all 
the sands of the sea, the former would out¬ 
weigh the latter. 

Ramban suggests a different understanding 
of the phrase — and gives 11T a different 
meaning. Iyov is defending himself against 
Eliphaz's accusation (5:2), that he is a fool for 
giving way to anger. He now makes the point 
that however angry and frustrated he feels, 
that is nothing compared to the trauma of 


which he is a victim. If the anger were to be 
weighed against (that is,together with) the 
hurt of his breakage, then the anger would be 
infinitely lighter. His suffering would easily 
outweigh it. 

3. 133’ D’O’ bino nny*’3 — Now surely it 
would outweigh the sands of the seas. See 
above, commentary to verse 2, for the implica¬ 
tions of this metaphor. 

n:n 15 *by — Therefore , my words [are ut¬ 
tered ]stammeringly. Rashi and Mefzudos ren¬ 
der thus. Significantly, Metzudos does not 
limit the stammering to the halting speech of 
the invalid, but expands it to encompass the 
mode of presentation: Because of the over¬ 
whelming pain my words are not well orga¬ 
nized: Excessive complaints, doubts concern¬ 
ing God's providence, and saying sometimes 
this and sometimes that. 

This would tend to confirm our thoughts at 
3:5 concerning the verbal lurches which riddle 
Iyov's speeches. 

4. i niy3 Tin nnW onnn upk nray nip ’2m n 
’JiDny’ rilbi? — For the arrows of Shaddai are 
my companion, their poison saps my spirit, 
God's terrors do battle against me. See 
Prefatory Remarks, that Ramban in this verse 
detects a change of position on Iyov's part. This 
is the first time that he admits that his troubles 
come from God — not from the heavenly con¬ 
stellations. 

Significantly, for our perception, Iyov here 
makes use of metaphors from battle. His pains 
are God's poisoned arrows, flung at him in the 
heat of war. 

This would be a devastating rejection of 
Eliphaz's contention that Iyov's suffering was 
brought upon him by a benign deity in order 
that he should sublimate it. Iyov maintains 
that, on the contrary, God perceives him as an 
enemy against whom He flings weapons. 

This, then, is a second justification for Iyov's 
rejection of the concept that his experiences 
might be used positively. The first was that 
their sheer weight tends to smother rather than 
to elevate, the second that they seem to be di¬ 
rected from a spirit of enmity rather than from 
benign motivation. [See Ramban quoted at 
13:26-27 on the enormity of Iyov's sin in con¬ 
sidering God to be his enemy.] 

There appears to be yet a third consideration: 
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a scale. 3 Now surely it would outweigh the sands of the 
seas. Therefore, my words [are uttered] stammeringly. 4 For the 
arrows of Shaddai are my companion, their poison saps my 
spirit. Cod's terrors do battle against me. 5 Does, then, the wild 
ass bray in the pastures, or the ox low at his fodder? 6 Can 
bland food be eaten without salt, is there taste in healthy spittle? 


that of the loss of human dignity. That which 
l had once refused to touch, is now the cloth 
upon which I eat (v. 7). No man can be expected 
to rise above his circumstances when, wherever 
he turns, he is repulsed and nauseated by sick¬ 
ening sights and smells — of which he is the 
source. 

Manifestly, then, verse 7 seems to belong to¬ 
gether with verses 3 and 4. See below for verses 

5 and 6 which appear to interrupt the flow of 
Iyov's thoughts. 

’JtDIV! — ... Do battle against me. The base 
meaning of Tpy is to arrange. Most frequently 
it is used to describe formations deployed on 
the field of battle. See, for example. Judges 
20:22, I Samuel 17:8. 

5“6. Do these two verses express one single, or 
two separate thoughts? 

Clearly, verse 5 makes the point that Iyov's 
complaints are not gratuitous. Even a dumb an¬ 
imal does not complain when all is well. Verse 

6 criticizes the friends. Their ideas are bland, 
unstimulating and ultimately useless. 

The issue before us is to clarify whether 
verse 5 deals with Iyov’s original complaints: 
Do not fault me for my frustrations — they are 
surely justified. If so, this verse is unconnected 
to the next one. Or, does it refer to Iyov's rejec¬ 
tion of Eliphaz's presentation: Believe me, if it 
would have been able to satisfy my cravings I 
would have accepted your logic. I do not enjoy 
crying — even animals do not bellow without 
a cause. However, even after your speech my 
emotional hunger has remained unassuaged — 
the arguments you offer are bland and unsatis¬ 
fying. 

Further, verse 6 seems to express the identical 
thought which finds voice in verses 25 and 26. 
In what way is it different, and what is its func¬ 
tion here? 

The significant difference between the two 
passages would seem to be that where verses 25 
and 26 are part of a speech which is expressed 
directly to the friends (from v. 21 onwards the 
friends are addressed directly), here we have a 
soliloquy. Iyov is talking to himself, more than 
to Eliphaz. 

Why? 

The answer will explain why these two 
verses — which we believe are indeed express¬ 


ing one unified thought — interrupt between 
verses 3 and 7 which, as we demonstrated 
above, really seem to belong together. 

Again and again we shall note that the one 
quality which gives Iyov the courage to fight 
the unknowable, instead of taking the easy — 
but dishonest — path of submission proposed 
by the friends, is his tenacious insistence upon 
unadulterated truth. He will not — indeed, 
cannot — admit to non-existent guilt in order 
to fit neatly into the superficially attractive but 
overly simplistic theological stance adopted by 
the friends. 

However, to be truthful one must be ruth¬ 
lessly self-critical. Iyov must assure himself 
that his unwillingness to accept guidance does 
not stem from some built-in obstinacy which 
rebels against a truth which did not have its 
source within his own soul. 

Iyov wishes to marshal three arguments 
against Eliphaz's theory of sublimation Three 

— which in Torah-thought establishes a 
proposition beyond the need of further proof. 
Before he voices the third argument, Iyov must 
justify himself before the bar of his own con¬ 
science. 

This justification is the burden of verses 5 
and 6. Iyov is convincing himself, rather than 
the friends, that surely he is not so foolish as to 
complain for the sake of complaining. Even 
brutish animals know better than that. His re¬ 
jection, then, is not based on an unreasonable 
insistence that he be right at all costs, but upon 
a firm determination not to be swayed by the 
bland, conventional, and therefore unconvinc¬ 
ing argument of the friends. 

5. ib'ba'by -nuJ'nyr dk KtyT’by K“!?'pnr , n — 
Does, then, the wild ass bray in the pastures, or 
the ox low at his fodder ?K ns carries the conno¬ 
tation of wildness (see Genesis 16:12). For b’ba, 
Rashi offers produce, at 24:6. 

The sense of the verse is: My complaints are 
not gratuitous. Even dumb animals do not bel¬ 
low without a cause (Ras/ii). See above for our 
analysis of this argument. 

6. rnnbn -ina dv 6'W’'DK ban baton 

— Can bland food be eaten without salt, is there 
taste in healthy spittle? Do you think that 
words without any significant content have 
any meaning? ( Rashi ). 
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[In his paraphrase Rashi appears to treat this 
sentence as though Iyov were addressing the 
friends directly. See above for our perception 
of this sentence together with the previous 
one. There we suggested that the text implies a 
soliloquy rather than a direct address.] 

mtaSrt Tna — ... in healthy spittle. Thus Met- 
zudos. The spittle of a sick person has some 
taste, but that of someone who is well is totally 
bland. Ramban suggests egg-white, because 
the yolk is called linbn. The white, so to speak, 
is the liquid ("VH) surrounding the yolk. 

Daas Mikra thinks that the word may be 
identical with the n’nbri of Kilayim 1:8, which 
is a mallow, a herb containing a great deal of 
mucilaginous — and bland — juice. 

7. innb in? man ’tt)p 3 yiaab natoa — That 
which I had once refused to touch, is now the 
cloth upon which I eat. Rashi adduces II 
Samuel 10:4 where means a garment. 

Ramban suggests an alternative: n;ntt could 
be a sickness or something that causes suffer¬ 
ing, as in Deuteronomy 28:60. The verse is a 
continuation from the previous one: Surely, I 
have the right to complain. When all was well 
with me, I would never have thought of 
touching bland tasteless foods. Now they are 
my daily — and painful — bread. 

Taking the verse as does Rashi — that is, 
unconnected to the previous one, which is a 
metaphor for uninspired advice rather than a 
description of actual food — we have sug¬ 
gested above that the idea expressed in this 
verse is the third argument for rejecting 
Eliphaz's idea of sublimation, lyov's sickness 
has not only caused him pain — which 
perhaps he might have been able to overcome 
— but has robbed him of his human dignity. It 
has filled him with disgust and loathing at the 
filth and stench which is his daily lot. If a man 
is deprived of his sense of self-respect, subli¬ 
mation of his troubles becomes a virtual 
impossibility. 

In summation of this section, we note that 
Iyov has marshalled three arguments to justify 
his rejection of Eliphaz's concept of sublima¬ 
tion. 

1. His suffering is too great. It smothers 
rather than goads. 

2. His troubles indicate God's enmity, 
rather than His benign concern. 


3. Robbed of human dignity, spiritual 
growth is beyond him. 

8"12. It would appear that having disposed of 
Eliphaz's suggestions to his own satisfaction, 
Iyov now returns to his original death-wish. 
How he wishes that God would kill him, and 
thus make an end of the travesty which his life 
has become. 

However, this is not entirely true. We do not 
have a reverting to his original plea, but a 
progression. A careful reading of chapter 3 — 
lyov's first speech — yields that he never 
actually asked to die. In the first part of that 
speech he muses how much better it would 
have been if he had never lived, and towards 
the end, he begins to allow uncertainties about 
the justice and logic of God's providence to 
make their first, still tentative appearance (see 
commentary to v. 19, there). He never, in so 
many words, challenges God to kill him 
now. 

We may surmise that such a request runs 
perilously close to rebellion and blasphemy. 
There is a great difference between philosoph¬ 
ical musings about the value of life for those 
who are weary and in pain, and an actual 
demand that life be terminated — now. If we 
view life as the greatest gift which God has to 
bestow upon us, then spurning that gift — 
hurling it back, as it were, in absolute dispar¬ 
agement of its value — constitutes a giant step 
towards insolent defiance. 

So, Iyov has now crossed another barrier. 
There is an inner tension here between content 
and form. The words which Iyov uses are 
couched in the conventions of prayer — but 
that which he requests is far, far removed 
from the submissiveness which must be the 
hallmark of the supplicant. And so, content 
eventually overpowers form. Towards the end 
of the speech — 7:17ff. — even the tone will 
become belligerent and bitter. 

Iyov has not yet turned to the friends. He is 
still soliloquizing. His feverish mind has 
picked up — and ultimately rejected — certain 
ideas from Eliphaz's speech, but no personal 
contact between friend and caring friend has 
been made. Eliphaz does not exist for Iyov at 
this stage. Later, in utter bemusement at his 
solitude, he will begin to wonder what has 
happened to the three men whose friendship 
had been so highly vaunted. 
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7 That which I had once refused to touch, is now the cloth upon 
which I eat . 9 O, Who will grant that my wish be fulfilled, that Cod 
bestow that for which I hoped . 9 O that God would but wish to crush 
me, let loose His hand, so that He would destroy me . 10 Moreover, / 
could find comfort in this; tremblingly, / beg that He show no mercy, 
for never have I fallen short of the demands of the Most Holy. 


8. mbN irp ■’nipn) ’n'pKtt/ roun in 1 "’*? — O, who 
will grant that my wish be fulfilled, that God 
bestow that for which I hoped. Ramban 
specifically ties this verse to the earlier ones: 
What sense my life if I have to suffer so much! 

Above, we noted that this request is a 
progression from the ones made in lyov's 
earlier speech. Never before has he asked to 
die. We must indeed suppose that his earlier 
musings brought him to this point. From the 
three points which he made in rejection of 
Eliphaz's sublimation principle, he suddenly 
realizes the utter futility of his life. If, as the 
object of God's enmity, I am overwhelmed by 
unbearable loads of suffering, bereft of any 
shred of human dignity, why should I wish to 
continue living? 

9. ,, 5 i/¥ 3 r ! rp urv mbx brOi — O that 

God would but wish to crush me, let loose 
His hand, so that He would destroy me. It 
seems clear that this thought is a continuation 
of verse 4. If indeed God views me as an 
enemy, why does He not go all the way. 
Instead of torturing me, why does he not kill 
me. 

btO, to be willing. Cf. Exodus 2:21. 

K31, lowly, as in Isaiah 57:15. 

We have rendered UT as let loose in 
accordance with Metzudos, because that is the 
usual meaning of the verb in the hiphil 
derived from "I’Jin. See, for example, Isaiah 
58:6. Rashi, however, renders increase in size. 
Let Him make His hand large. Apparently he 
relates the word to the Aramaic adjectival 
form meaning great, which otherwise occurs 
only in Daniel. 

10. Sinn? *b nbvt:? rnbpK] ’nnm HV" , nm 
UAij? nntt ■’nirt? Kb* 1 ? — Moreover, I could 
find comfort in this; tremblingly, I beg that He 
show no mercy, for never have I fallen short of 
the demands of the Most Holy. We have 
translated this difficult verse in accordance 
with Rashi. 

In the merit of his never having fallen 
short of his duties to God, lyov feels that 
he has the right to approach Him in tremb¬ 
ling trepidation to beg that He show no mercy, 
but do as lyov had suggested in the previous 
verse — crush and destroy him. 


lyov can certainly not be faulted for the 
mode of his approach. He comes in the classic 
attitude of prayer — the trembling supplicant. 
But he cannot have remained unaware of the 
biting sarcasm of his words. To beg that there 
be no mercy is a contradiction in terms. Mercy 
is that quality which is always stimulated by a 
victim's plight — and craving for relief. lyov 
seems to be saying: If what You are doing to 
me is a manifestation of Your mercy — I want 
none of it. Your mercy' is the source of all my 
agonies. 

It may be that because lyov realizes that 
notwithstanding his prayerful stance, his 
words are bitter and angry, he couches his 
words in the third person. He does not yet dare 
to address his scorn to God directly. That will 
come later in the speech. 

nb'ng rnbpK] — Tremblingly, I beg. Rashi 
notes that "tbo does not recur in Scripture. In 
Rabbinic literature it has the meaning, to 
recoil, to hold oneself back. Accordingly it 
came to mean the kind of prayer which is 
informed by an overwhelming feeling of awe. 
Thus, for example: ^'■"jbpn rtj?JJK in the Ashke¬ 
nazi rite of Ne'ilah, on Yom Kippur. See 
further below. 

TTtn? — Fallen short. This meaning for tm is 
unusual. Rashi himself [at 4:7] renders hidden 
and lost, which we translated as blotted out. 

UAtg nnK — The demands of the Most Holy. 
Nowhere else does lyov refer to God by this 
description. Perhaps its use here is of a piece 
with lyov's trembling in the previous verse, as 
follows: At 2:3 and 3:19 we have discussed 
Ramban’s assertion that in the course of the 
book, lyov will grow from a relationship to 
God based on fear to one based on love. 

Manifestly, at this stage, there is no love as 
yet — only the fear of the enduringly distant. 
That feeling seems to inform lyov's approach 
at this stage. The understanding born of love 
is still beyond him. He does not really 
comprehend this capricious deity with Whom 
he has to deal. But — he fulfills His demands. 
Tremblingly, he approaches Him in the hope 
that in that merit his prayers might be 
answered. 

That is the meaning of U/1"lj3, the One Who 
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is ever separate [see Rashi to Leviticus 19:2] 
and frighteningly distant. 

TT12. ’t^QJ t < -ikk" , 3 1 ¥irnni brnK-rD v- 13 -nn 
Hiirtj 1- )ty3*DK ,, n3 D’jaK n3'DK — How much 
strength do I have, that I should wait , what 
worth my end that l should draw out my 
existence ? Is my strength the strength of 
stones, is my flesh made out of brass ? Ramban 
and Metzudos see these verses as reacting to 
Eliphaz's argument that Iyov's suffering will 
eventually give way to a pleasant life under 
God's direct protection, and that he can look 
forward to longevity, going to the grave in 
ripe old age (5:19-26). 

Iyov's rejoinder is that the shortness of 
man's life-span makes such an argument 
specious. His body has been so weakened by 
his sickness that it can never recover suffi¬ 
ciently to enable him to enjoy his waning 
years, and the time which would be left him 
would be all too short. 

In our perception, these two verses play 
much the same role as had verses 5 and 6. We 
thought there that Iyov was checking himself. 
Did he have the right to reject Eliphaz's 
arguments out of hand? Here too Iyov, struck 
by the enormity of his temerity in demanding 
that God take his life, is asking himself: Am I 
justified, am I being too impetuous? 

Our two verses give the answer. Indeed 
there is nothing left to hope for. Under these 
circumstances, why not ask for immediate 
death! 

13. nn^n n^ni ’3 'rnjy pi* dkh — Am l 
then to have no help, is counsel to be withheld 
from me. Rashi takes this verse as the begin¬ 
ning of Iyov's diatribe against the friends: Am 
l then to have no help-. Am I to suffer even this 
... that those friends who should have been 
my support, fail me! Is counsel to be withheld 
from me: The advice which good counselors 
might have given me — I do not have. You 
have raised yourselves up against me to goad 
me to anger and to repulse me. 

Ramban, however, sees the verse quite 
differently. As he takes it, it is deeply signifi¬ 
cant for understanding Iyov's stance — which 
in the end is vindicated by God's approbation 
— throughout the long, arduous debates. 

Because of its centrality to the understand¬ 
ing of the book, we quote Ramban on this 
verse, in its entirety. 

We translate as he would; 


Does my support not lie within myself l 
This is a continuation of the earlier 
verses. Does, then, the wild ass bray ..., 
Can bland food be eaten without salt 
Does my support not lie within myself 
..., The meaning is: Can I not find 
strength and support within myself. Can 
I not find counsel and wisdom within 
my own being, that I should be able to 
discern between the truth, and the sense¬ 
less ideas which you propagate? 

As Ramban reads it, this verse is an 
assertion of Iyov's intellectual independence. 
He will not take the easy path of the weak 
man seeking at all costs — even at the expense 
of the integrity of his own mind — to be at 
peace with everyone, including God. He 
knows what he knows. And he knows that his 
experiences make no sense. 

Already at 1:1 (s.v. "Itity} on) we have noted 
that one of the tensions of the book is between 
the poles of temimus, constant and undeviat¬ 
ing loyalty to God; and chanufah, simple 
dishonesty as the friends see it. As defined by 
Iyov, chanufah is the easy-come easy-go 
approach to life, clinging to conventional 
religious thought-patterns, even when these 
lead ultimately to the ridiculous. This ap¬ 
proach imputes the most devastating of insults 
against the all-knowing, all-mighty, God. [See 
specifically 13:4ff.] 

All three of the friends, at one time or 
another, hurl the chonef (practitioner of chan¬ 
ufah) epithet at Iyov: Bildad at 8:13; Eliphaz at 
15:34; and Tzophar at 20:5. In turn, Iyov uses it 
against Tzophar at 13:16; against Eliphaz at 
16:38; and in general terms at 27:8 [which may 
have had Bildad in mind, since he was the 
most recent of the friends to have addressed 
Iyov at that point]. 

What is the issue? 

The friends' thinking is clear enough. They 
can find no bridge between the pious Iyov 
whom they had known and the bitter, un¬ 
yielding, bitingly sarcastic, belligerent chal¬ 
lenger whom they now see before them. They 
can suggest only one solution. The original 
piety was a sham — it reflected no reality. 
Iyov is a chonef, a hypocrite whose allegiance 
lasts only as long as he perceives it to be 
profitable. 

Iyov sees things very differently. 

At 2:5-6 we were introduced to the idea — 
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11 How much strength do l have, that l should wait, what worth my 
end that l should draw out my existence? 12 Is my strength the 
strength of stones, is my flesh made out of brass? 13 Am I then 
to have no help, is counsel to be withheld from me. lA To him 
who denies kindness to a friend, who forsakes the fear of Shaddai. 


which will be further explicated at 42:5 — that 
Iyov's difficulties stemmed from the fact that 
he had heard of God, but had not seen Him. 
Once God is experienced, once He becomes 
absolute reality, all questioning — indeed the 
very urge to understand — becomes meaning¬ 
less. But as long as God is perceived only 
through the intellect — as long as man hears 
of Him but does not see Him — questions not 
only may, but must be asked. 

Our view of God is anthropomorphic. He 
proclaims Himself to us as King, as Father — 
■plKn J-IK “latyb, that the ear might comprehend 
— ideas which we can perceive in human 
terms. But kings must govern wisely, fathers 
may be stern but must ultimately be loving — 
and thus, says Iyov, God must justify Himself, 
as it were, at the bar of our intellect. 

The mind is God's greatest gift to man — 
and man dare not ever jettison it. If God 
projects Himself as an adversary to hearing 
man, then — proclaims Iyov throughout the 
book — there is only one religiously justified 
stance: to challenge, to demand, to rebel 
against perceived injustice. 

There will be time later for seeing man to 
dispense with all this, to lose any sense of self 
in all-encompassing love. In the meanwhile, 
abdication of the responsibility which the 
possession of a mind imposes upon us, a facile 
assumption that all must surely fit into 
conventionally soothing patterns even when 
the facts scream in contradiction — that is 
chanufah. If God throws down the gauntlet to 
hearing man. He must wish him to take up the 
cudgels — to refuse to submit. 

14. nlTir: ■nut nix-vi non injnn onb — To him 
who denies kindness to a friend, who forsakes 
the fear of Shaddai. Rashi does not make 
entirely clear how he understands this verse. It 
would seem that it is tied to the one before in 
one of two possible ways: 

Either: Help and counsel ought not to be 
withheld from me. They ought to be withheld 
from one who denies kindness to a friend 
(Ramban). 

Or: The help and counsel which I had the 
right to expect seems to be enjoyed instead by 
those who deserve it much less, those who 
deny kindness to a friend ( Daas Mikra). 

For DKlb, Rashi adduces Exodus 16:21, where 


the word means fo melt away, to disappear. 

<•5 The Faithless River 

Slowly and painfully, Iyov is coming to 
grips with the realization that he is truly all 
alone. A sensitive reading of the text reveals to 
us the inner struggle, the efforts to deny that 
which, in the final analysis, will brook no 
denial. In verses 13 and 14 we have the first, 
tentative ruminations. The friends are not 
identified in any way, and there is the bitter 
awareness that all is not as it should be; a man 
in his situation surely deserves some help, 
counsel and kindness. In addition, Iyov allows 
himself a rueful reflection: Not everyone is 
bereft of these amenities; those who deserve 
them least seem to have no trouble in finding 
them. But withal, nothing is said about the 
friends. 

Verses 15-20 constitute a progression. His 
earlier thoughts have apparently stirred him to 
a smoldering anger. Why have his brothers 
used him so shamefully! How despicable their 
behavior! But still he does not address them 
directly. It is as though there is still a faint 
hope that these three, the closest and most 
truly loving of all his former friends, will 
come through. He is still ready to take them to 
his heart if they will but give a sign. The 
diatribe contained in these verses will then 
remain true only of those others who did not 
even trouble to come to visit him in his travail 
[see 2:11). 

It is only in verse 21 that his pent up fury 
really breaks out, and he turns to them directly 
with his recriminations. 

What had Iyov expected from his friends? 

At 2:11-13, we suspected that what he had 
wanted was, ... to have someone who could 
lend a sympathetic ear, could convey the 
message that he was not alone; that despite 
being crushed by debilitating illness and 
prostrated by the loss of all he had, he was 
nevertheless a man of goodness and integrity, 
and, above all, of worth. 

We should now analyze whether these 
assumptions are borne out by the metaphor of 
the faithless river. 

We suspect that they are the truth, but not 
the whole truth. 

In Ezekiel chapter 47, we find the river as 
source of blessing and abundance. Psalms 36:9 
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talks of the stream of God's delights, and 
Isaiah 35:6-7 foresees the time in which the 
waters flowing through the Aravah will turn 
wilderness and desert into gardens rich with 
vegetation. In such a capacity, the river would 
surely serve as metaphor for all that we have 
suggested above. 

However, we also find the river used as a 
metaphor for wisdom: The words a man 
speaks are deep waters, a flowing stream, a 
source of wisdom (Proverbs 18:4). We must 
certainly assume that this, too, Iyov had 
wished to hear from the friends. Had they 
provided insights to help him understand his 
plight, surely that would have been a balm 
upon his wounds. 

But none was forthcoming. Too often, a 
river disappoints [see Isaiah 58:11, and 
Jeremiah 15:18], and this river was no excep¬ 
tion. The ways in which the friends failed him 
will come through as we study the different 
parts of the metaphor. 

15. niy? mbm p’Qxa bna-ina nia ’iik — My 
brothers have betrayed me like a stream, pass 
me by as does the streams' flow. Verse 16 will 
describe how, during the winter colds, the 
water which one would want to drink hides 
beneath layers of ice and snow; while verses 
17-20 talk of the summer heats which drive 
the river flow into unproductive paths, leav¬ 
ing only dried out beds where thirsty travelers 
had hoped for cooling waters. 

It seems probable that each of these two 
sections describes one of the terms, betrayed 
and pass me by, respectively. 

Since pass me by clearly deals with the 
waters taking a different, unproductive route, 
betrayed would be the term describing the 
waters lurking under the winter ice. 

To betray describes a positive disloyalty. I 
am here, I have obligations — and I avoid 
them. To pass by simply implies an absence. 
When most needed, I am not there. 

In the Prefatory Remarks to this section we 
noted that Iyov would have had two expecta¬ 
tions from the friends: their guidance and their 
love. The first is an obligation. Wisdom 
bestows obligations, to share and to instruct — 
see below on verse 24. The second is either 
there or not — one cannot demand true love. 


Thus, the betrayal practiced by the winter 
waters is the metaphor for the friend's with¬ 
holding of wisdom; the absence of the sum¬ 
mer streams, for their unloving, judgmental 
stance. 

Given this, we note that four verses are 
devoted to the meandering summer streams, 
as against only one for the hiding winter 
waters. This proportion is reflected once more 
below. For verses 22 and 23, in which Iyov is 
telling the friends that he wanted nothing 
concrete from them — only their love and 
understanding [see our understanding of that 
passage there] — are two verses, as against 
verse 24 which challenges them to instruct 
him. 

The implication is clear. Iyov the sufferer 
needs love a great deal more than he needs 
wisdom. 

Dflfls Mikra makes the point that Iyov is 
here addressing all the friends — My brothers 
— although only Eliphaz has spoken. He 
ascribes this to 5:27 where Eliphaz had said, 
See, all this we have considered ... The 
implication is that he is the spokesman for all 
three friends. 

rtajr D-'Sm p 1 ?*? — Pass me by as does the 
streams' flow. For this phrase we have fol¬ 
lowed Ramban's rendering since it accords 
with the cantillation which reads the verse as a 
balanced couplet: My brothers have betrayed 
me like a river — pass me by as does a river's 
flow. Rashi, as he does in the rest of Scripture 
[see, for example at Isaiah 8:7], takes p’DK as 
source. Now a source does not flow, and Rashi 
is therefore forced to read the verse as follows: 
My brothers have betrayed me like a river, like 
a source of water — they have passed [from 
acting in a friendly fashion, to acting 
traitorously]. 

16. ibtp'Dbyn 1 in’by rnp"»a)? D’lipn — Tuck¬ 
ing itself beneath the ice, hiding under con¬ 
cealing snow. Above, we worked out that this 
is the betrayal of which verse 15 speaks. The 
wise insights which he had expected to hear 
from his friends are hidden and inaccessible 
under piles of verbiage which, for practical 
purposes, make it useless. See also in commen¬ 
tary to verse 2. 
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15 My brothers have betrayed me like a stream, pass me by as 
does the streams' flow. 16 Tucking itself beneath the ice, hid¬ 
ing under concealing snow. 17 As they are burned up, they are 
no more, in the heat they forsake their place. 19 They make 
their own paths on their way, disappear into the wastes, and 
are lost. 19 They set their eyes to the paths of Teima, draw lines 
toward the roads of Sheba. 20 They were mortified, for they had 
committed their trust, they approached it and were humiliated. 


We suspect that ice and snow may both 
have their specific function within the 
metaphor. Ice is formed from the water itself. 
A portion of the life-giving water becomes 
hard, cold and unyielding, thereby not only 
eroding its own usefulness, but denying access 
to that which flows underneath. Snow, on the 
other hand, is frozen rainfall, an extraneous 
force, which makes the water beneath the ice 
even more remote. 

From the Zohar which we quoted at the 
beginning of chapter 4 we recall that much of 
what the friends had to say could have been 
helpful to lyov in his travail. But they had not 
troubled to think through how they could 
share their insights without hurting his sensi¬ 
bilities. 

We quote from our discussion in the 
Prefatory Remarks to chapter 4. 

If Eliphaz erred it was in the way he 
expressed them. He h?d not grasped 
sufficiently the exquisite sensitivity 
which is born of absolute vulnerability. 
In the words of the Zohar, he had not 
prepared himself as carefully as his 
daunting task demanded. In his profli¬ 
gate use of words — the vivid and seem¬ 
ingly pointed description of the downfall 
of the wicked and the guaranteed tran¬ 
quility of the righteous — lyov was 
bound to hear only criticism of himself. 
He feels attacked, and the profound 
theological insights which Eliphaz has to 
offer are lost to him. 

This would be the ice of the metaphor. 
Sweet, life-giving water representing pro¬ 
found ideas — turned to distasteful, unrespon¬ 
sive dogma by insensitive phrasing and pre¬ 
sentation. 

The snow would be the useless, self- indul¬ 
gent profligacy of language which we also 
found in Eliphaz's speech — see at 4:13-16. 

As he does at 5:11, Rashi takes llj? as 
shriveled or folded and seems to understand 
the phrase as we have translated it. The waters 
tuck themselves beneath the ice. 

Rashi's understanding of the second phrase 


is difficult. At Deuteronomy 22:1 and 3 he 
renders the hispael of oby as turning away the 
eye, that is, hiding himself from the object, or 
making it so that the object is hidden from 
him. Here, he seems to take the word as 
turning oneself into something that hides 
something else. The snow becomes that which 
hides the ice-covered water. 

17. oniptpn ojni mna inn*} m-it? ny? — As 
they are burned up, they are no more, in the 
heat they forsake their place. Rashi relates 31T, 
to which he normally renders a scald — 
something shriveled [by heat] (Ezekiel 21:3). 
The base meaning of appears to be to 
contract or shrivel [see Rashi to Bava Kama 
85b, s.v. nnny and, hence, to cook, at Pesachim 
40b. In the hiphil, Rashi renders it to cut off 
(Psalms 101:8). ^yn always means to move 
abruptly from one place to another (Rashi, 
Psalms 118:12). 

See above where we understood this part of 
the metaphor to describe the disappointment 
born of simple absence. The river is not where 
the thirsty had hoped it would be. There is 
some aspect to the friend's personality [we 
thought, it was their caring love] which was 
simply not there when it was needed most. 

10. 115*01 inriD iby? ddii nlniK mob 1 — They 
make their own paths on their way, disappear 
into the wastes, and are lost. Rashi renders nob 
as to take hold of. Thus, to make their own 
path. 

19. lob-up K3itf no’bn Ktpn nirnK iiron — 
They set their eyes to the paths of Teima, draw 
lines towards the roads of Sheba. Teima is a 
low-lying land, a place where water would 
tend to gather (Rashi). lip is a verb formed 
from Ip, a line. 

20. nonji n’lV nyo-'O iitfa — They were 
mortified, for they had committed their trust, 
they approached it and were humiliated. The 
subject of this verse are the people who had 
hoped to drink from this faithless river. They 
come to it to quench their thirst, and are 
mortified and humiliated by the fact that it is 
not there. 
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21. noTn nnn iton lb Dn”n nny’D — This, is 
what you have been, you saw brokenness and 
became terrified. At last, lyov turns directly to 
the friends. If they thought that they would be 
spared the fury of his abuse, they are to be 
disappointed. With abrupt directness he hurls 
an accusation of cowardice and hypocrisy at 
them. 

In the light of our analysis above, that a 
central issue between lyov and the friends is 
the question of who is the chonef [see com¬ 
mentary to v. 13, above], the language of Rashi 
here is significant: The sight of my sickness 
frightened you so that you feared to tell the 
truth, and instead, you fawn [ machanifim ] at 
my adversary. 

22“23. .nyn nmtf D3n3m 'b i3n ’mnK-'Dn 
’jnsn npyny “p»i ny-pp piubni — Have I 
said Give me!' or. Use your might to bribe in 
my behalf. Thus saving me from an oppressor, 
reclaiming me from the hands of tyrants.' We 
see these two verses as directed at the lack of 
any love or concern shown by the friends. lyov 
is, in effect, saying: That which I want from 
you most of all would not cost you a penny. Is 
it so hard to try to understand my plight? 

lyov appears to be moving perilously close 
to blasphemy. If we take his words at face 
value, they could surely be understood to 
mean: Indeed I am in the hands of an oppres¬ 
sor and tyrant. But in this situation it is not 
money that is required. There is only one 
possible oppressor and tyrant Whom he could 
have in mind. 

Might is used in the sense of money (Rashi). 

24. ’b iran vriurnni u/nnt? pto pnln — 
Instruct me, and / shall keep silent, let me 
understand how l have erred. Here lyov moves 
to the next of his complaints against the 
friends. He had hoped for insights which 
might guide him through his travail — they 
ha ve offered nothing that he does not already 
know — see commentary to verse 13. 

25‘26. .ddp rQln n’DV-nsn n^'TUpK lyuprnp 
tc/KP nnbi numn cnbn riDinbn — How 
eloquent is sensible talk, but what have any of 


you demonstrated? Do you really believe that 
words can convince, empty talk is so much 
wind. lyov is earnestly protesting his willing¬ 
ness to listen; his agonies have not made him 
unreasonable. But in place of sensible talk, 
which could have made its point, and shown 
him what to do with his life, he hears only 
empty talk, a wind blowing with much sound 
and movement, but no substance. 

Certainly, Iyov s criticism seems to bear out 
the point which we made in the Prefatory 
Remarks to chapter 4 in the commentary to 
verse 10, there. There was just too much ver¬ 
biage in Eliphaz s speech; the grain is over¬ 
whelmed by the chaff, the valid points 
drowned out in the wind. 

Rashi leaves us with some lack of clarity 
concerning the precise meaning of lanni First 
he adduces n?nn3, at / Kings 2:8. Rashi there 
renders, spelled out clearly. He then continues 
by adducing Proverbs 25:11, V39K by IDT “131, 
... words spoken correctly [Rashi: 133 by]. 
Rashi then goes on to adduce Psalms 119:103, 
’Drib iybp3 >np, where Rashi renders sweet. 
We have rendered eloquent, which can per¬ 
haps accommodate the various shadings of 
meaning. 

We have rendered Wxl3 n»K as empty talk 
in accordance with Rashi, who writes: Which 
have no real content. Again, it is not clear 
whether this accords with Rashi at Jeremiah 
2:25, where the word is used to describe the 
attitude which some people had towards 
prophecies which they chose to ignore. Rashi 
there takes the word as a verb, adducing a 
French word meaning unconscious, that is, 
indifference or unconcern, with the implica¬ 
tion: It is clear to me that your words have 
nothing to offer me. Thus, U/K13 nnN should 
more properly be rendered: Words that have 
nothing to offer to the listener. 

27. DDJfn-by n?ni ib’sn Dirp-bytjK — You 
hurl outrage upon an orphan, dig [pits into 
which to haul] your friend. By choosing to 
make your response in terms of unbending 
justice, you pour out anger upon a poor suf¬ 
ferer such as I (Rashi). 
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This, is what you have been, you saw brokenness and became 
terrified. 22 Have I said 'Give me!' or, 'Use your might to bribe 
in my behalf. 23 Thus saving me from an oppressor, reclaiming 
me from the hands of tyrants.' 24 Instruct me, and I shall 
keep silent, let me understand how l have erred. 25 How eloquent 
is sensible talk, but what have any of you demonstrated? 26 Do 
you really believe that words can convince, empty talk is so 
much wind. 27 You hurl outrage upon an orphan, dig [pits into 
which to haul] your friend. 28 And, now, be so good as to turn to 
me, see whether l will be untrue to your faces. 29 Come 
now, change your ways so that there will be no evil, consider 
once more and notice that I am innocent of any wrongdoing. 


Rashi appears to take orphan as a synonym 
for poor. It seems possible to understand it in 
its original sense. Iyov has lost his bearings. 
None of the verities in which he had found 
anchorage in the past seem to hold true any 
more. He is adrift in a sea of broken trust, 
buffeted by ever more threatening breakers of 
disillusion. He is a true orphan, fatherless and 
motherless in the sense that father and mother 
provide stability and security. 

How can you pour out anger against such a 
one! 

Rashi understands vpn, in the second half 
of the sentence, to mean you dig. The sense is 
that Iyov is accusing the friends of digging a 
pit into which to throw their friend. It is 
difficult to see why such an accusation would 
be laid at the friends' door. They have cer¬ 
tainly shown themselves to be insensitive, but 
not (at least not as yet) vindictive. 

Metzudos understands the entire verse dif¬ 
ferently: You have shown yourself to be so 
unfeeling, that I am justified in supposing that 
you would even set out to harm an orphan, 
even dig a pit to trap your friend. We assume 
that Rashi rejected this interpretation because 
it does not really belong in the context of the 
speech. Verse 28 could very well follow onto 
verse 26, and verse 27 seems, gratuitously, to 
interrupt the flow. 

28"30. The words sound placating and concil¬ 
iatory, but they do, in their own way, continue 
the biting criticism which Iyov is leveling at 
the friends. The key phrase appears to be the 
opening one: And now, be so good as to turn to 
me. The implication is: You have not been 
listening to me at all! Your windy rhetoric has 
latched onto an idea — and you have lost the 
all important . .. man! 

28. 3=r5trDN ’mis ib’ton nnyi — 

And, now, be so good as to turn to me, see 


whether I will be untrue to your faces. The root 
bw is given a number of different connota¬ 
tions by the commentators, the main ones are 
to begin and fo desire. Rashi himself is not 
entirely consistent, occasionally using the for¬ 
mer [cf. Deuteronomy 1:5], but mostly the 
latter [cf. Genesis 10:31 and elsewhere]. Here, 
Rashi renders to desire, and we have translated 
accordingly. 

Mabit translates, fo begin. 

In the context of the Prefatory Remarks to 
this section, either of the meanings would 
seem to fit well. According to Rashi and Ram- 
ban the sense is: Summon up your will to see 
things as they are. That you have failed to do 
so up to now has been because you simply 
have not cared enough. 

In Mabit s view the sense is: Let the past be 
the past. You have, up to now, misunderstood 
me completely. Try from now on to be more 
sensitive to my vulnerability. 

We could have rendered 3T3K as lie. We did 
not do so because Iyov's honesty, at this point 
at least, seems not to have been at issue. But 373 
also has the meaning to disappoint, not to 
produce that which could have been expected 
[cf. Isaiah 58:11], and this may well be the 
meaning here. In the commentary to verse 13 
above, we saw that the friends considered Iyov 
to be a chonef, a hypocrite, whose carping, 
belligerent attitude under stress could not be 
squared with his meek acceptance when 
tragedy first struck. Iyov's point is that if the 
friends will just try and see things as they are, 
they will learn that there is no contradiction at 
all between his present and his former stance. 
He has not been untrue to himself. 

29. rn-'p-j* -ny i3itn nbiy vrjybK xj-nip — 
Come now, change your ways so that there will 
be no evil, consider once more and notice that [ 
am innocent of any wrongdoing. We have 
translated according to Ramban. Ultf is taken 
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as repent, and the sense is: Repent on your 
earlier attitudes and eradicate, from within 
yourselves, the evil which was there. 

In the second phrase we have also followed 
Ramban. The word na is an irregular form 
of naan, from it. Hence, You will observe 
such righteousness in me as is far removed 
from any evil. 

30. nun yqr 1 ^ 7 30'DN nbiy ’owba-itm — Is 
there evil on my tongue, can my palate not 
detect folly. Understand correctly, and with a 
modicum of good will, and you will see that 
there was nothing evil in what I said. Cer¬ 
tainly, here and there there were phrases 
which, taken in one way, would sound 
heretical. But if you will just understand my 

VII 

1. VD’ T3ty ’B’Dl tt/UN 1 ? ND^'K^H — 

Clearly, there is a fixed service-term for man 
upon earth, his days are like those of a hired 
man. Rashi here and at various other places 
renders Nay as time. Ibn Ezra has fixed time. 

We have rendered service-term, because the 
context seems to demand it — see below. 

What is Iyov saying in this verse? 

Rashi confirms the thoughts which we de¬ 
veloped in the last chapter. Iyov is reaffirming 
his right to the utter frustration which had 
been expressed in what we have called his pri¬ 
mordial scream:. .. For, how can I not cry out 
as a result of my brokenness! After all, you 
know that man's life on earth is limited ... (see 
below to the next verse). 

Ramban sees this verse as beginning the sec¬ 
ond stage of Iyov's quarrel with the ideas ex¬ 
pressed by Eliphaz (see Prefatory Remarks to 
chapter 6): Iyov complains that his days are 
numbered and that he longs for them to end, as 
would a hired man. He knows well that life is 

l. Ylir'py tflJN 1 ? N^yxbn 
Clearly there is a fixed service-term for 
man upon earth. 

vp: Tgi{r ■'V'}) 

His days are like those of a hired man. 

Verse 3 begins with. Thus ... , clearly 
making it a direct continuation of what was 
said before. 


situation, you will see that I meant nothing 
bad. Trust me enough, on the basis of your 
knowledge of me from the past, that 1 would 
instinctively avoid uttering any folly. 

It would have been possible to interpret 
these last three verses differently than we 
have done. The language would lend itself to a 
defense of an intellectual position, as much as 
to the excuse that Iyov had simply given 
verbal expression to his suffering. 

We chose the one interpretation over the 
other, because in the next chapter Iyov ap¬ 
pears once more to revert to a description of 
his unbearable pain. What he says there, he is 
inviting the friends to consider here. Accord¬ 
ingly, we assume that Iyov's meaning is as we 
have understood it. 


measured, that those months which he can 
count his own are a stretch of futility, and that 
only few nights — and those full of travail — 
have been allotted him. Nights stretch end¬ 
lessly before him, and when day breaks at last, 
there is nothing but debilitating activity till he, 
once more, seeks release in darkness. Day and 
night are one long span of deadening sorrow. 
[Accordingly, the world view expressed by 
Eliphaz at 4:7-8 is to be rejected.] 

A careful analysis of our verse in conjunc¬ 
tion with the next three will place it squarely 
within the context of Iyov's thoughts as we 
have understood them up to this point. 

We have translated K32f as fixed service- 
term for two reasons. The parallelism in which 
much of Iyov is written gives us an a priori as¬ 
sumption that the two parts of our verse ex¬ 
press similar thoughts [Days .. .of a hired man 
= service-term ], and the juxtaposition of slave 
and hired man in the next verse makes it likely 
that it is a follow-on of ours. Thus: 

2. byriN^’ 

Like a slave he longs for shade. 

Like a hired man he anticipates his wages. 

The sense of the section appears to be as 
follows: 

The indolent slave and the grasping hired 
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6/30 30 there evil on my tongue, can my palate not detect folly? 

7/1-4 ' ^'learly, there is a fixed service-term for man upon earth, 

his days are like those of a hired man. 1 Like a slave he 
longs for shade, like a hired man he anticipates his wages. 
3 Thus have I been assigned months of frustration, nights of 
misery have been allotted to me. 4 When I lay down I would 
say, 'When, as darkness moves on, will I be able to get up?' 


man of verse 2 fall far short of the ideal. Iyov 
holds them forth as an object of disgust. When 
man was given his life as a service-term, and 
when his days were to have the character of 
those of a hired man, the intention was cer¬ 
tainly not that his time be spent in wishing that 
he could be relieved of his obligations. On the 
contrary — as Iyov makes very clear in the later 
chapters in which he details the full and happy 
life which he used to live — hard work and 
heavy duties can be pleasurable and rewarding. 

But when one's flesh is clothed by worms 
and mildew, when one's skin is wrinkled and 
repulsive (v. 5) then all joy in life dissipates. 
Nights are then defined as periods fully ex¬ 
hausted in a craving for morning, days are 
filled with futile thrashings to pass the time till 
night (v. 4). Months become stretches of futil¬ 
ity; life, just so much misery (v. 3). 

The relationship between verses 1 and 2 is as 
follows: Man — in his best sense, free and re¬ 
sponsible — is given life as a service-term, as a 
time to be filled with significant and construc¬ 
tive labor (v. la). However, he can approach it 
as does a slave, indolent and uncaring — want¬ 
ing only to avoid the burning sun by lying in 
the shade (v. 2a). His days are like those of a 
hired worker — he himself is not a hired 
worker — in which every second has to count 
since he is expected to deliver a reckoning for 
his wages (v. lb). However, he can act as actual 
day-laborers do, uninterested and uninvolved 
— seeing only the pay they are to receive, never 
the dignity of the work they do {v. 2b). 

To lyov's distress this is precisely the point to 
which he has come. His agonies have robbed 
his life of content. 

2. ibya nip’ "P3ty;n by-fjNU/’' -nya — Like a 
slave he longs for shade, like a hired man he an¬ 
ticipates his wages. Rashi sees this verse as a 
continuation of the previous one: I spend the 
fixed amount of time that has been given me, 
as a slave who longs for the shade ... 

Rashi takes shade as the evening shadows. 
In this way the first phrase parallels the second 
one precisely. 

If our perception of the relationship of this 
verse to the previous one is correct (see com¬ 


mentary to v. 1), a better translation might be: 
Like a slave he may long for shade, like a hired 
worker he may anticipate his wage. 

3. 'b-un bny nib 11 ?! toiy rn? ’b Tibrm — 

Thus have [ been assigned months of frustra¬ 
tion, nights of misery have been allotted to me. 
This is how it was decided in heaven that the 
service-term given to me on earth should be 
spent (Rashi). 

How do months and nights fit together in 
our verse? 

Along with the identification of months by 
their position vis-a-vis Nissan — Chodesh 
HaRishon, Chodesh HaSheini and so on — we 
come across months which were, in Biblical 
times, known by other names: Thus, at / Kings 
6:38, we have Marcheshvan referred to as Yer- 
ach Bui [a word apparently meaning produce; 
see Iyov 40:20], At / Kings 6:1, lyar is called 
Chodesh Ziv [apparently because of the bright 
light of the sun at that time of the year]. There 
is, thus,a valid assumption that the agricultural 
year was divided into months, each named af¬ 
ter its particular contribution to the produce. 

If so, and bearing in mind that Iyov is com¬ 
paring himself to the slave and the hired 
worker, whose work units would accordingly 
have been reckoned in months, the verse is self 
explanatory. My work-time — the various yer- 
achim — was a constant frustration; my rest¬ 
ing times — the nights when I should have 
been sleeping — were misery. 

4. , ny?tyi rny-nni mpK ’nn ’rnntj] 

D , T13 — When I lay down l would say, 
'When, as darkness moves on, will I be able to 
get up?' I satiate myself on thrashings till 
nightfall. This verse explains the previous one 
— it describes why life had become a constant 
frustration and misery. 

The structure of the two verses is chiastic. 
The second verse picks up what was men¬ 
tioned last in the previous one, and then moves 
on to what was said there first. 

Rashi takes Tin as derived from Til, to flee, 
stray, or wander away. He waits for the night 
to give way to day in the vain hope that things 
will be better then. Ramban derives the word 
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from Tin, to measure. When will the night 
have run its full measure so that it will be time 
to arise? 

The next phrase describes what happens 
during the day. He thrashes about upon his 
bed, waiting for night to come, unable to find 
the surcease of sleep because of his constant 
misery, as described in the next verse. 

For qt£t}, see 3:8. 

5. “»Dy WlJl — ... and mildew. l£Ml is a clod of 
earth (Rashi to Bava Metzia 101a). Such clods 
of earth tend to become moist and, conse¬ 
quently, to grow mildew (Rashi). 

Metzudos suggests that clods of earth is to be 
taken literally. Iyov's flesh was clothed in earth 
because, as told at 2:8, he saf in the earth. Thus 
Metzudos, there. 

Ramban suggests that lyov may be looking 
ahead to his death, when indeed his body will 
be clothed in the earth of the grave. 

DKra’i yan 1_ iiy — My skin is wrinkled and re¬ 
pulsive. Rashi, who renders wrinkled here, 
must be understood in terms of Rashi to 
Jeremiah 31:34. There, to D;rr ya 1 !, he writes: He 
breaks up the sea, moves it around and causes 
its waters to seethe so that it appears wrinkled. 
He adduces our phrase. 

Metzudos adduces yan from Psalms 35:20, to 
yield clefts. Thus,.. . my skin is split. 

We have rendered OKra 1 ], from DK)p, to reject 
or despise. Ramban believes that the word may 
derive from pna, to flow, or from opn, to melt. 
The word describes the blood and filth that 
flow from Iyov's body. 

The sense of the passage, up to this point, has 
been that lyov denies the possibility of subli¬ 
mating his suffering. Because his experiences 
are so horrible, far from constituting a goad to 
growth, they are simply the cause of a frustrat¬ 
ing sense of futility. 

From the quality of his life, lyov now turns 
to its transience. 

6"10. Rashi and Ramban part ways in the 
interpretation of this passage. In the commen¬ 
tary to the individual verses we shall follow 
Rashi, so in these Prefatory Remarks we offer 
Ramban's synopsis of this section: 

The sense of this entire passage is that 
man's life is short and filled with trouble 
and, moreover, must inevitably end with 
death. 


Now, inasmuch as his merits do not 
save him from death, nor will they bring 
him back home from the grave, it stands 
to reason that he deserves no additional 
punishment for his sins. 

Because of this, justice would demand 
that God cease to cause him to suffer, for 
his life is as nothing at all. 

6. mpn o?to j-ijNt-'an ibj? ’)?’ — My days 
fly faster than the weaver's shuttle, they end 
without any hope. My days of happiness went 
by very fast (Rashi). 

We suppose that Rashi interprets this verse 
as referring to Iyov's happy days, rather than 
to life in general (as does Ramban), because in 
contrast to verses 9-10, which are in the third 
person and do indeed seem to deal with human 
existence rather than with Iyov's personal ex¬ 
periences, our verse and the next are in the first 
person. lyov is talking of his own life. 

In the context of our understanding of verse 
1 and the following four verses, we interpret 
this thought as follows: Man is certainly cre¬ 
ated with a very definite task to fulfill on earth 
(v. 1). My frustrations stem from the fact that 
from the point of view of accomplishing any¬ 
thing useful, the days of my suffering are a to¬ 
tal loss (verses 2-5). Do not condemn my atti¬ 
tude with the reasoning that at least my life up 
to now had been happy, and therefore con¬ 
structive, in terms of my allotted task. That is 
not so. The days of my happiness were really 
only a fleeting moment. 

See below for the meaning of the next 
phrase. 

njpn — They end without any hope. 

I do not hope for any further good (times to 
happen to me) (Rashi). 

A superficial reading of Rashi would seem to 
yield that the first part of this verse described 
the happy past — it went by all too fast, and 
now that lyov looks to the future, he sees no 
hope of any improvement. 

However, this reading is impossible from a 
grammatical standpoint. must have the 
same subject as ibj?, and if the latter talked of 
the good days which have passed, so must the 
former. 

Correctly rendered the verse must read: My 
days of happiness went by very fast, and they 
ended without any promise of hope. 
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I satiate myself on thrashings till nightfall. 5 My flesh is clothed 
by worms and mildew, my skin is wrinkled and repulsive. 
6 My days fly faster than the weaver's shuttle, they end 
without any hope. 7 O remember that my life is just a wind, 
never will my faculties return, enabling me to live a life of 
fulfillment. 9 The eyes of those who seek to gaze upon me will 
never see me. Your eyes were upon me, and I am no more. 


The sense is that the happy times ended in 
such an unnatural and abrupt way, that they 
must be viewed as a kind of death (see below). 
Nothing can ever be the same — it is senseless 
to talk of my suffering as a transitional period. 
At one particular moment my life ended — ir¬ 
revocably. 

In this context, we can make good use of 
Rambans alternative suggestion for the ren¬ 
dering of the word nipn, which in accordance 
with Rashi we have translated hope. Ramban, 
however,in thecontextof the weaver's shuttle, 
suggests that it may be rendered thread (as in 
Joshua 2:18 and 21). This would paint a very 
graphic picture. As the shuttle is hurled back 
and forth, it does indeed seem to have a life of 
its own. But let the thread run out, and immedi¬ 
ately everything ceases. The instrument is put 
aside with no use at all. 

With the insights gained here, we shall con¬ 
tinue the interpretation of the next two verses. 
For the moment we shall leave Rashi aside, for 
reasons which will be explained at the end of 
the commentary to verse 8. 

7. nDT — O remember. As is yielded by the end 
ph rase of verse 8, Iyov is here addressing God. 

The contrast with verse 3 is striking. There, 
in discussing the poor quality of Iyov's life, we 
have a conspicuous use of the passive: / have 
been assigned ... have been allotted to me. 
There appears to be a conscious effort to avoid 
addressing the criticisms directly to God. 

Yet here, when the transience of the good 
times is under discussion, Iyov turns directly to 
God. 

Perhaps it is the metaphor of the weaver's 
shuttle which wrought the change. When that 
picture rises before Iyov's eye, he sees the shut¬ 
tle being hurled back and forth, an absolutely 
passive and helpless tool in the hands of the all- 
powerful, all-able, weaver. Once that relation¬ 
ship has been established, it is impossible to see 
his fate as divorced from God's direct interfer¬ 
ence. The Cause of his miseries must, in¬ 
evitably, impinge upon the picture. 

Once this first step has been taken, Iyov's 
speech will quickly deteriorate into the bel¬ 
ligerence which we will trace towards the end 
of this chapter. 


niN-ib Ty mvo -oi — O re¬ 

member that my life is just a wind, never will 
my faculties return, enabling me to live a life of 
fulfillment. Translated literally, the second 
half of the sentence would read: Never will my 
sight return enabling me to see good. 

We have translated as we have done, for the 
following reasons: 

1. We begin with the assumption that life, in 
this verse, parallels My days in the previous 
one. The subject, then, is the good times which 
Iyov experienced before his troubles overtook 
him. 

2. We assume that 31U, in the second half of 
the verse, parallels life in the first half. This 
would be analogous to Psalms 34:13, Uf’ttn vd 

niroS D’p’ anIK D^n yDnn, Which man de¬ 
sires life, who loves days of seeing good?, where 
that same parallelism is quite clear. When we 
analyze the very few places in Scripture in 
which the combination HK"i — aiu occurs 
(Psalms 4:7; 34:13, Koheles 3:13), it is clear that 
the phrase is an idiom, not to be translated liter¬ 
ally. Clearly, it conveys the idea of life lived in 
a full and happy way. 

Thus also, ’I’y, my eyes or sight, must not be 
translated literally. cry are used in Scripture 
to describe spiritual and mental faculties (cf. 
Genesis 3:5 and many others). 

The sense of the verse is as follows: As in 
the previous verse, reference is to the good 
times which Iyov had experienced. Earlier, he 
had compared them to a weaver's shuttle in or¬ 
der to describe the speed with which they 
passed. 

Now another aspect engages his mind. 
Those times were like the wind which, once it 
blows itself out, never comes back again. It is 
the result of a confluence of forces which are 
unique to that moment. It passes by — and sim¬ 
ply ceases to exist. So does Iyov perceive the 
good life which he used to live. It was a one¬ 
time, unique experience which disappeared 
permanently when it came to an end. Some¬ 
thing has died, and life can never be fulfilling 
again. 

8. pr’Ki '3 TNPV TV ’yiWirK 1 ? — The eyes 
of those who seek to gaze upon me will never see 
me. Y our eyes were upon at me, and I am no 
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more. As we understand this phrase: Those 
who look at me now, thinking they see the 
old Iyov whom they knew, are mistaken. 
They will never again see me, the lyov with 
whom I truly identify myself. He is gone, 
because You have set Your eyes against him — 
he is no more. 

Thus, we have the second part of Iyov's 
complaint. It is useless to talk of sublimation 
for two reasons: Life has lost any meaning, for 
it is spent entirely in wishing for the relief of 
death; secondly, the Iyov to whom it had been 
possible to talk of reacting positively to 
adversity is long gone. He has died, never to 
return. 

We mentioned above that in the commen¬ 
tary to these two verses we have left Rashi 
aside. We shall now quote the relevant com¬ 
ments of Rashi and discuss them: 

On the words. Never will my faculties 
return ... (v. 7) [or, as they are to be translated 
literally. Never will my eyes, or sight, return 
... ], Rashi remarks: This refers to returning 
after death. Here Iyov denies the doctrine of 
T'chiyas HaMeisim, resurrection of the dead, 

On the words in verse 8, ... will never see 
me, Rashi says: The eyes that would wish to 
see me after my death will never be able to do 
so. 

And on the words. Your eyes are [we 
translated, were ] upon me and l am no more, 
he writes: Iyov is addressing God: Why do 
You need to hurt and to crush me through 
suffering. All You need to do is to glance at me 
once, and I am gone from the world. 

Clearly, Rashi does not accept the assertion 
which we made above, that the entire passage 
deals with the good times which Iyov had 
experienced before his troubles began. From 
the second half of verse 7 onwards, he has 
Iyov looking ahead from his present position. 
And we assume that already at verse 6 he 
reads the end phrase, ... they end without 
hope, in the same way. Iyov sees no hope in 
the future. 

We feel that Rashi does not mean his interpreta¬ 
tion to be taken as the simple meaning ( p'shat) of 
the section. Rather he is teaching us, for very 
significant considerations, the d’rashah which the 
Sages saw in the text (see fn. to 28:4). For this reason 
we have chosen first to present the simple meaning, 
and this we have done by interpreting the passage 
to refer entirely to the earlier times, so that now we 
can absorb the teachings of the d’rashah. 

We assume then that Rava's statement that 


our verse teaches that Iyov denied T'chiyas 
HaMeisim (Bava Basra 16a) is to be under¬ 
stood as a d'rashah, based on the wording of 
the verse which certainly conveys such a 
surface meaning. As in countless other 
d'rashos, the phrase is taken out of context in 
order to yield the important lesson which it 
does. 

What is that important lesson, and why did 
Rashi consider it sufficiently significant to 
quote it here, even at the cost of ignoring the 
p'shat ? 

To understand this well, we should attempt 
to understand Rava's approach to the interpre¬ 
tation of the book of lyov. 

In Bava Basra 16a there is a series of seven 
statements, all apparently made by Rava — all 
extremely critical of Iyov. ll] 

1. To 2:10: Iyov did not sin with his 
mouth — but in his heart he sinned. 

2. To 9:24: Iyov wanted to turn the dish 
over on its mouth. [Rashi: To destroy 
every vestige of respect (towards 
God).] [Rava assumes that reference 
in that verse is to God.] 

3. To 10:7: Iyov denies free choice. [Man 
is predestined to good or to evil.] 

4. To 6:2: Let Iyov's mouth be stuffed 
with dirt. Can he put himself in one 
category with God? [The implication 
of the verse is that God and Iyov 
have obligations to one another and 
that a weighing should take place to 
determine whether each of the parties 
had fulfilled his duty.] 

5. To 9:33: Let Iyov's mouth be stuffed 
with dirt. Can we imagine a slave 
upbraiding his master? 

6. To 31:1: Let Iyov's mouth be stuffed 
with dirt. He did not look upon a 
woman that was not his. Abraham 
did not look even at his own. 

7. To 9:17: Iyov blasphemed in the 
context of a storm ... 

Now, it is surely significant that Rava takes 
such a negative view of much that Iyov said 
— particularly since we see that at least in one 
instance, the verse lends itself to another 
interpretation. In example #2, Abaye disagrees 
with Rava. He believes that the wicked one of 
that verse refers not to God, but to Satan. The 
Gemara, moreover, traces this disagreement to 
an earlier source and demonstrates that the 
same two possibilities for understanding that 


1. We say apparently made by Rava, because a number of them are attributed to other Amoraim. However, 
most manuscript readings, adduced by Mesores HaShas, ascribe them all to Rava. 
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9 As a cloud disintegrates and is gone, so he that goes down 
to the grave shall never come back. 10 Never will he return 


verse were the subject of an argument be¬ 
tween the Tannaim R' Eliezer and R' Ye- 
hoshua. Had Rava wished, he could pre¬ 
sumably have accepted the more lenient 
interpretation. 

We assume that Rava was interested in 
finding the most negative interpretation to 
lyov's words, because of his understanding of 
the basic teaching of the book. At Bava Basra 
16b he deduces from 34:35 and from 42:7 (see 
Dikdukei Soferim) that: Man is not to be 
blamed for belligerent statements which he 
makes under circumstances of extreme dis¬ 
tress. Elsewhere (Introduction to the lyov 
Commentary) we have noted that Rashi to 
Bava Basra 15a s.v. rpn bum, believes this 
proposition to be one of the most central 
lessons of the book. 

Accordingly, we may assume that Rava was 
willing to impute even the most negative ideas 
to lyov, because he believes — and the book so 


teaches — that however far lyov sank in the 
liberties which he permitted himself, he is 
never to be blamed. The book's message comes 
out more clearly if lyov's words were very 
rebellious indeed. 

In addition, there is another consideration 
which argues against the assumption that the 
only valid interpretation of our section is that 
in it, lyov denies the doctrine of T’chiyas 
HaMeisim. We assume that such a denial 
would be significant only if lyov was a Jew 
and was thus bound to that belief. However, 
as we sought to demonstrate in the footnote to 
1:1, there is much evidence that the book's 
frame of reference is patriarchal, and this 
would presumably free lyov from the obliga¬ 
tion to accept T'chiyas HaMeisim as a given. 

9"10. If we study this metaphor carefully, we 
will see that its content parallels the earlier one 
precisely: 


7 . «rr nrrq “tai 

O remember that my life is just a wind, 

mu nix-jb 'w niwjvKb 

never will my faculties return, enabling 

me to live a life of fulfillment. 

9. nbjn Kb bixw ■nr i? iay nbD 

As a cloud disintegrates and is gone, so 
he that goes down to the grave shall 
never come back. 


8. ■’k'i py 'y^um-Kb 

The eyes of those who seek to gaze upon 
me will never see me ... 

10. imptp iiy ’trvarKbi irvrib tiy mumxb 
Never will he return to his home, never 
more will his community know him. 


The differences between the two are only 
that where the first section chooses the wind 
as a metaphor, the second chooses a cloud; and 
that in the first metaphor lyov speaks of his 
own life — ... my life is just a wind — while 
in the second he talks in general terms — ... he 
that goes down to the grave. 

What does the second metaphor add to the 
first? Why repeat the same ideas twice? 

It would seem that in this section we have 
confirmation of our understanding of the 
previous one. The sense of the entire piece is as 
follows: lyov had seen his days of happiness as 
a fleeting moment, ending in a kind of death, 
as described in the first metaphor. In the 
second section he describes actual death in 
precisely the same terms — thus making the 
point which is important to him. In all the 
essential details he has gone through the same 
dying process as one who actually dies. 

Therefore, the first metaphor talks of lyov's 
own experiences, the second deals in general 
terms. When lyov talks of his own earlier life, 


he compares it to the wind — in his mind it 
had no substance at all; life in general is more 
like a cloud, it has body and exists for 
measurable time. 

9. nby? Kb blKU/ ttI 1 ]2 ^bn jjy nba — As a 
cloud disintegrates and is gone, so he that goes 
down to the grave shall never come back, nba 
has many different connotations. For its use as 
indicating the disintegration of an entity, we 
can adduce, among other examples, Ezekiel 
5:12. 

As we noted above, the phrase, ... shall 
never come back, does not necessarily, at the 
level of pshat, mean a denial of the doctrine 
of T'chiyas HaMeisim. The issue of that 
doctrine is really not germane to lyov's 
thinking at this point. Rather, he seems to 
mean that death brings down the curtain upon 
a man's existence in his present form. Life, as 
we know it, ends irrevocably. This interpreta¬ 
tion seems borne out in the next verse, see 
below. 
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10, imp)? -nv «-3'3;-ic^ in’? 1 ? ny dii^-nS — 

Never will he return to his home, never more 
will his community know him. lolpn is to be 
taken as a shortened form of, the people of his 
former place, the community within which he 
functioned ( Metzudos ). 

As noted in the commentary to the previous 
verse, this sentence appears to exert a limiting 
function upon the statement that one who 
descends to the grave will never more rise. The 
meaning, as yielded by our verse, is that he 
will never again function within the social 
framework of his present existence. Life, as it 
is experienced now, is over once the person 
dies. There is no implication, at the level of 
p'shat, that the doctrine of T'chiyas Ha- 
Meisim is at issue. 

11. nmtyij ’mi -iy? rna-iK’s nS ■’jrroa 

■>1^33 "103 — I, too, will not muzzle my mouth, l 
shall speak in the affliction of my spirit, give 
expression in the bitterness of my soul. What 
is the implication of the word m, which 
clearly indicates that Iyov's decision to speak 
up is a result of something that was previously 
sta ted? 

Rashi: Since You will not leave me alone, I, 
too, will not withhold my speech and will 
protest against what You do. 

However, the idea of God's constant impor¬ 
tuning, without any let-up, has not yet been 
mentioned. It first draws Iyov's attention in 
verse 10ff. 

Perhaps, because of this consideration, 
Metzudos sees a different reasoning: Since 
suffering is my constant companion and I 
have no expectation of a better life, I will 
speak up to give vent to the bitterness which 
I feel. If I am to be punished for this, so be 
it! 

Iyov risks nothing and therefore feels safe 
in expressing his bitterness. But why do it? 
What does he expect to gain? It seems unlikely 
that he simply wishes to relieve pent-up 
frustrations. 

In Prefatory Remarks to 6:5-6 above, we 
began to discuss what appears to us to be the 
central drive of Iyov's tortured mind — his 
dogged pursuit of truth, the adamant refusal 
to twist facts in order to suit doctrine. 

As noted, Iyov's determination will be 
vindicated at the end of the book. It was he, in 
his unbending integrity — not the friends in 
their doctrinaire blandness — who spoke 


appropriately (42:7) and earned God's appro¬ 
bation. 

From where does Iyov take the theological 
license for his battling with God? 

It seems that such a license inheres in the 
necessary boundaries which limit human per¬ 
ceptions of the Divine. By our very nature 
there must be a degree of anthropomorphism 
in our relationship with God. With the pur¬ 
pose of accommodating the ear (jin "Dtp 1 ? 
plKn), God projects Himself to us as father, 
judge, king and various other guises, all of 
which carry associations in our minds which 
in their totality create the imperfect image we 
have of God. 

However, such accommodation of the ear 
places, so to speak, certain limitations upon 
God. Iyov's claim is that if we are to perceive 
Him as, let us say, a father, then He must act as 
one. He cannot, as it were, do such things as no 
father would do and still want us to look upon 
Him as a father. In practical terms, this means 
that in whichever way God chooses to reveal 
Himself, what we perceive must fit some 
recognizable category. Where it does not, 
questions have to arise. 

What, then, is to be the theologically correct 
stance of a man who is faced with experiences 
which allow for no explanation? What, he 
must ask himself, does God want of me. What 
are the options which I have? 

As suggested in the footnote to 1:1, there 
may well be a difference here between Israel, 
whose Torah is one of ynuMi ntpyj, an 
unquestioning acceptance of God's provi¬ 
dence; and the nations, whose approach has 
always been R3 3T13 nn. What is written in if? 
How are we to understand our obligations? 

Within that frame of reference there is, 
indeed, only one possible response. By leaving 
no plausible explanation for His actions, God 
is manifestly goading the sufferer to challenge 
Him and demand an accounting. Such relent¬ 
less determination to understand will ulti¬ 
mately bring about a confrontation with God, 
as it does in Iyov's case. That experience can 
prove sufficiently overpowering to swing the 
subject from an apprehension of God defined 
by a hearing of the ear, to one of a seeing of the 
eyes (42:5), with all that such a change implies. 
The suffering will have served its purpose — 
the sufferer can, after all, become reconciled to 
his fate. 
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7/11-13 to his home, never more will his community know him . 11 I, too, will 
not muzzle my mouth, I shall speak in the affliction of my spirit, 
give expression in the bitterness of my soul. 12 Am I, then, the sea, 
or a sea monster, that you should set guards against me? 13 When I 


This would be the sense of our verse. 

Since Iyov has demonstrated that there is no 
way at all in which his experiences can be 
sublimated, he concludes that they can only 
have one purpose. He hears a summons to the 
hardest task to which a human can be called. 
God challenges him! He, who lived his life as 
God's servant (1:8), must now become His 
adversary. The integrity of his beliefs allows 
for no other stance. 

The base meaning of ?|ttm is to withhold. It 
is used to describe a holding back of speech at 
Proverbs 10:19 and 17:27. 

12. tmJKJ ’by D’tc/n-’a parroN ■’itj'DYi — Am I, 
then, the sea, or a sea monster, that you should 
set guards against me? Once Iyov has made 
up his mind that he is now called upon to give 
vent to his bitterness, he leaves no holds bar¬ 
red. He challenges God to justify His actions. 

The guard which God places around the 
sea, the boundary beyond which neither the 
crashing waves nor the mighty sea monsters 
may venture, is of course the sand. 

The metaphor is clear, but we do not yet 
know which of Iyov's experiences it is meant 
to elucidate. In what sense does Iyov feel 
himself hemmed in, in much the same way 
that the sea and its monsters are imprisoned by 
the beach?^' 

Rashi thinks that Iyov is bemoaning his 
inability to die. His soul is trying to escape 
from his body, and Satan will not let it, in 
much the same way that the sand will not 
allow the sea to wash over it. 

Ramban agrees with Rashi that that which 
is allowed no escape is Iyov's life. The span 
which has been allotted to him keeps him 
inexorably alive. However, Ramban takes the 
meaning of the verse one stage further. Iyov 


actually compares his life to a sea. He feels 
himself constantly buffeted and overwhelmed 
by mountainous waves which keep crashing 
over him and which allow him no respite. Day 
and night are all the same (vs. 13-14), and 
there is no let-up at all. 

There is an additional resonance which this 
metaphor would seem to awaken in us. When 
we think of the sands of the seashore bound¬ 
ing the waters, we think of them as a wall 
which protects the surroundings from being 
engulfed (cf. Psalms 104:9). Certainly, pre¬ 
venting Iyov from dying cannot be viewed as 
protecting anyone from danger. If all that is 
being elucidated is the inability of the soul to 
depart from the body, then the metaphor 
seems to be saying too much. 

Moreover, we cannot ignore the fact that 
the metaphor consists of two parts; sea and 
monster are both contained by the constrain¬ 
ing sands. Now sand functions differently in 
containing the sea than it does in serving to 
imprison the monster. It is a natural barrier to 
the water; it lies in the character of the two 
that they interact as they do, the one straining 
ever outward, the other placing firm limits 
which may never be crossed. Not so in the case 
of the monster. The sand, as sand, could never 
impede its progress. It is only because it has no 
life outside its natural habitat that it may 
never roam beyond the walls that bound the 
sea. 

Iyov protests that he is neither water nor sea 
monster. What does he mean? 

At 6:2 we suggested that the metaphor in 
our verse may be of a kind with the one used 
there. To Iyov's mind his sufferings were so 
much wet sand, which smothered and inhib¬ 
ited by sheer dead weight and denied any 


1. There may be any number of conscious or subconscious drives and associations which bring a 
particular metaphor to the mind of the speaker. By the same token it lies in the nature of a metaphor that 
it may contain many different layers of meaning ( Rambam , Introduction to Moreh Nevuchim ). We may 
therefore be incorrect in asking which is the experience which Iyov is trying to elucidate. There could be 
many different ones. 

Thus, it may well be that at some level of consciousness, his futile attempts to make his implacable 
friends understand became to him furious breakers beating uselessly against indifferent and unmoving 
sands. 

Again, there is the possibility that his own impotence against an all-powerful wholly free God, Who 
seems impervious to all entreaties, suggested the metaphor. 

We may stand at the seashore and observe fierce, towering, seemingly invincible waves reduced to 
almost laughable frailty, lapping tamely at the sands as they meet up with the line beyond which they may 
never venture. Such an image may well have been conjured up in Iyov's mind when he recalled the heyday 
of his powers and had now to contemplate his reduced and broken state. 
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possibility of growth or expansion of the 
spirit. 

Would this not be the meaning here, too? 

In this whole chapter Iyov has constantly 
bemoaned the absolute senselessness of his 
hurts. They have no redeeming feature, con¬ 
tain no glint of hope to lighten their savage 
darkness; rather, they cruelly and thought¬ 
lessly lay waste a life that could so easily have 
been blessed and productive. 

Body and soul are both equally crushed. The 
body is the natural and passive victim of the 
sickness. It is the sea which, in spite of all its 
pulsating energy, must ultimately bow to the 
superior power of the sands. Within, though, 
there is a raging monster, a titan of force; a 
spirit which, could it but escape, would 
recognize no limits to its horizons — but 
which is now chained and impotent because it 
cannot break loose from a sickly, broken body. 

Whom could I have harmed, Iyov asks 
bitterly. Is anyone the safer because my life 
has been robbed of meaning? 

13-14. . ,| 33Wn ,, n’ty:i Kty’ ’•ttny ’inmn vntpK* 1 :) 
*3ny3n niPinni ninbnn •grinm — When I said, 
'My bed will comfort me, my couch will bear 
my woes.' Then You would smash me with 
dreams, terrorize me with visions. Even a 
prisoner, hemmed in by walls which may 
never be scaled, can occasionally escape his 
agonies. He can lose himself in sleep, and on 
flights of dream-spun fancy, soar beyond his 
sordid confines. Not Iyov. He finds no 
surcease at night. What should be a time of 
blessed relief merely signals a change from the 
physical poundings of a pain-racked body, to 
the infinitely more terrible tortures of a 
fevered mind. 

Thus would Rashi and Ramban understand 
the relationship of these two verses to the 
previous one. If Iyov is not to be granted the 
escape of death, he would still willingly have 
accepted the temporary relief of sleep. Even 
this is denied him. 

As we have understood the previous verse, 
the thought process would be as follows; 
Iyov's spirit is indeed chained to his body — 
and is crushed together with it. But Eliphaz 
himself had taught that the soul can find 
release in dreams; that as the body lies 
quiescent the spirit can be touched by in¬ 
timations of another reality. His seminal 
vision had come to him. During the rumina¬ 


tions of the night's visions, as slumber de¬ 
scends upon men (4:13). Bitterly, Iyov recog¬ 
nizes that even this avenue of growth is closed 
to him. No heavenly messengers people his 
dreams — his is a world of only darkness and 
terror. 

tiny is a bed (see Deuteronomy 3:11). It is 
used here as a synonym for sleep. The sense is: 
I would find comfort in sleep. 

Kip’, from Kttn, to carry. Suffering is seen as 
a burden to be carried; the sleep (made possible 
by the couch) as a help in bearing that burden, 
nnn, to smash. See Rashi to Isaiah 8:9. 

15. ■’ninyyn nin pjnn nnnn] — My soul 
craved to be strangled, preferred death to 
being. This verse seems to be a continuation of 
verse 13: I demanded very little from life, and 
could have, if necessary, been satisfied with 
the peace which a restful sleep might have 
granted me. It was only after I saw that even 
that modest request was refused, that even at 
night I was to be pounded and smashed, that I 
longed for death. 

pann is a noun formed from pan, to strangle. 
It does not recur in Scripture. 

’nlnary, rendered literally, would be my 
bones. Here limbs are meant. In place of these 
limbs which delineate my being I would have 
wished for death. 

16. ’Q’ ban-q ’’IBP S-in rpriK Dbvb-xb ’’nytop 
— / am sickened ; / shall not live forever, leave 
me be for my days are as nothing. We quote 
Ramban — who sees this verse as the ending 
of the second stage of Iyov's argument — as 
presented in the commentary to the beginning 
of this chapter: "I am sick of my life which 
anyway will not last forever. Therefore, leave 
me alone and do not punish me in accordance 
with my sins. My days, after all, are nothing. 
They do not hold out any promise even if I 
were to mend my ways.” 

A more detailed analysis of this passage 
yields further insights. 

Since this verse appears to lead into a 
consideration of the insignificance of man in 
general (vs. 17-18), we should examine it in 
that light. 

What does Iyov mean by the phrase, / shall 
not live forever. That statement appears to be 
too self-evident to make a serious contribution 
to any argument that Iyov might be making. 

A comparison with Isaiah 2:22 will, we 
think, place our verse in its correct perspective. 
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7/14-16 said, 'My bed will comfort me, my couch will bear my woes .' 14 Then 
You would smash me with dreams, terrorize me with visions . 15 My 
soul craved to be strangled, preferred death to being. 16 / am sick¬ 
ened; I shall not live forever, leave me be for my days are as nothing. 


Iyov 7:16 

Isaiah 2:22 

1. rvrtK Dbvb'Kb 

1. Darrin uih ib-in 

l shall not live forever, 

Leave man be 

2 . 

2. 

leave me be 

who has only breath in his nostrils 

3. w bprr’O 

3. ran rupp ’3 

for my days are nothing. 

for by what does he merit esteem? 


Iyov's statement, I shall not live for ever, (1) 
parallels who has only breath in his nostrils (2) 
(Isaiah 2:22). The difference in position derives 
from the context, as will become clear below. 

The Isaiah phrase is the key to understand¬ 
ing our's. No undue importance ought to be at¬ 
tached to mortal man, for in truth he does not 
merit it. But where Isaiah deals with man in 
general, Iyov comes to this realization from 
within himself (our verse), and from there 
moves on to his thoughts about the human 
condition in general (in the next two verses). 

How does this idea belong in Iyov's thought 
at this stage? 

The key lies in the opening word of the sen¬ 
tence, / am sickened ! 

Iyov has examined his life, searching for a 
glimmer of meaning in the oppressive bleak¬ 
ness of his life and mood. He has found nothing 
— no joy, no hope, and ultimately no justifica¬ 


tion for living. A strangling disgust wells up 
inside him. He wants no part of such a travesty. 

Now it is a truism that man, despite all the 
evidence of mind and senses, tenaciously holds 
on to a sense of his own immortality. Cogni¬ 
tively he well knows that he will die; emotion¬ 
ally he will not accept this. Every fiber of his 
being joins in generating a denial of reality 
which becomes the focal reality of his life. 111 

However, all this is true only as long as life 
holds meaning for him. He wants desperately 
to live — and his will becomes for him truth. 
But when, filled with loathing, he looks upon 
life as an insupportable burden and wants 
nothing more than to rid himself of it, he be¬ 
comes able to distance himself and permit his 
emotions to come to grips with the facts which 
his mind had known all along: / am sickened; 
l shall not live forever ! 

Aware now — really aware — of how fleet- 


1. This facet of our condition plays a role in shaping responses to a wide range of human experiences. We 
cite examples ranging from the wicked, to the unthinking, and finally, to even the best among us. 

The Wicked: Shabbos 3lb.: The wicked know that their ways lead to death — but their loins are encased 
in fat [and deaden their feelings so that they refuse to think about the future — Rashi], 

The Unthinking: The Mirrer Mashgiach, R' Yeruchem Levovitz, zt'l, illustrates the illogic of our 
mindless pursuit of luxuries by a parable told by R' Chaim of Volozhin (Limudei Musrei HaTorah to Bo). 

An ordinary mortal once met a citizen of the city of Luz — where, tradition teaches, no one ever dies. In 
the course of their conversation the mortal, after much difficulty, succeeds in explaining the idea of death 
to the Luzite. 

The latter, fascinated by such a novel concept, asks to be told something about the mores of life in such 
a strange and short-lived society. Surely, he supposes, no one dreams of eating anything but the simplest 
vegetables, of dwelling in anything but caves, or dressing in anything but rags. Obviously it would be the 
height of folly to invest efforts directed to enhancing a life which is so ridiculously short. 

To his surprise he is told that, on the contrary, the quality of food, housing and clothes are central to 
human concerns ... 

R' Yeruchem explains this phenomenon in terms of our unwillingness to come to grips with the reality 
of death. We know that we will die — but do not really believe it. 

The Best Among Us: R amban, in Toras HaAdam, wonders at man's reaction to death. Why are we 
invariably shocked when someone passes on, why do we mourn over something which we always knew 
to be our inescapable lot? 

Ramban’s solution is that with all our knowledge of the realities, we still cling to the initial concept of 
life which, as God had willed it, would have known no death. Had Adam not sinned, then indeed we 
would all have been immortals. Such is life in its purest form, and it is this concept of life which animates 
our reactions. 
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ing life actually is, he is suddenly struck by its 
sheer insignificance. Can this be all there is — 
and if so, why would God care? 

17"18. .^b -pbx rpitfrrq'} u’rnn ’3 itnag-nij 
lainpn Q'yjnb Dngpb uiparn — What is man 
that You exalt him, that You turn Your 
thoughts towards him. Considering him each 
morning, testing him each second? As long as 
Iyov had thought of his own life in positive 
terms, he did not question God's concern with 
man. His own life lived in integrity, dignity 
and rectitude was ample proof that if indeed 
man's feet stood on the ground, his soul might 
yet reach heavenward. He had no difficulty 
in perceiving mankind as the crown of creation 
— a fitting focus of God's interest and provi¬ 
dence. 

Now all this had changed. If the value which 
he had thought to detect in his own life meant 
so little; if all that he had — with a degree of 
justified pride — done and wrought could 


mean so little; if a deity, seemingly oblivious to 
the pain and dislocations which His actions 
cause, could in one moment smash such accom¬ 
plishment into nothingness — then this could 
only mean that man, in the totality of the Di¬ 
vine scheme, is so puny and insignificant as to 
have no standing at all. 

If so, Iyov wonders, why should God care 
what man does? Why place such a nonentity 
into the very center of His concerns? 111 

19. ■'pi ■'yba-iy ’jsnrrKb 'arm nyipn-Kb rma - 
It is so long since You have averted Y our gaze 
from me. Can You not let me be while l swallow 
my spittle. Iyov's full resentment now surfaces. 
On the one hand God obviously cares nothing 
for him. He has, without any compunction, 
laid a flowering life waste — and on the other 
hand He leaves him no respite at all .. . Con¬ 
sidering him each morning, testing him each 
second. 

nytti means to turn towards; .. . n nyid , to 


1. If these thoughts are more than just a cry of anguish, if indeed they are offered as a serious theological 
stance, then we would need to know how Iyov, at this stage of his thoughts, perceives the role of man 
among the teeming myriads of earth's creatures. 

Presumably, Iyov does not deny the story of creation — neither here nor anywhere else in the book is 
there as much as a hint that would justify such an assumption. If so, he knows that man was introduced 
into a completed and expectant world, at the very last moment before the Sabbath, as the goal, crown and 
therefore justification for all that God had wrought. 

Could he be as insignificant then as Iyov makes him out to be? 

Both in form and content, Iyov's cry here parallels that of the psalmist at Psalms 8:5: What is the frail 
man that You should remember him, and mortal man that You should be mindful of him? 

In the tradition of the Sages, these words were uttered by the angels when they protested God's intention 
to entrust His Torah to man. Can mortal man be given such responsibilities? Will he use or misuse this 
greatest of all gifts? 

The angels, then, wished to keep the Torah in heaven. Well and good! But what of man? Is he to be 
written off? If he is not to receive the Torah, is any role left to him? 

It is significant that the angels objected only to man's receiving the Torah. There was no protest against 
the seven Noachide laws, which had imprinted the Divine image upon human endeavors since the very 
beginning of time. 

Manifestly, then, there is an essential difference between the two codes. The Torah places each 
individual — as an individual — into a direct relationship to God. To this the angels objected. No one 
person should be trusted with such an awesome responsibility. Let the unit (mankind) be formed, guided 
and polished by the demanding standards of the Noachide laws — but never solitary man! The Torah must 
be kept in heaven! 

This may be the thrust of Iyov's argument. God, evidently, has no truck with the individual. The human 
race may well be a different story. With its centrality to God's plans, Iyov has no quarrel. 

The proposition that God does not care about the individual seems to stand in contradiction to Iyov's 
assertion, at 6:4, that God treats him as an enemy — see Ramban to 35:2. This inconsistency is brought to 
its sharpest focus in chapters 12-14, Iyov's further speech, made in response to Tzophar. 5ee Prefatory 
Remarks to that speech. 
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17 What is man that You exalt him, that You turn Your thoughts 
towards him. 10 Considering him each morning, testing him each 
second ? 19 It is so long since You have averted Your gaze from me. 
Can You not let me be while I swallow my spittle . 20 Have I sinned, 
how does that touch You, Watcher of man! Why do You set me up 
as a target, so that l have become a burden to myself. 21 How is it 
that You cannot forgive my sin and erase my transgression — for 
then l would have lain in the dust. Even should You search for me 
— I am no more. 

8/1-2 1 the Shuhite responded and spoke: 2 How long will 

turn away from (Rashi, Genesis 4:4 — but see yapnb ■’innti/ nnb — Why do You set me up 
also Rashi to Exodus 5:9). as a target, via, to meet. Thus: As someone who 

’isnn is from np"l, to loosen. (See Rashi to meets another while very angry, and pours out 
Moed Kattan 10a.) his fury upon him (Rashi). 

While I swallow my spittle, does not recur in KU/nb rPilKI - So that I have become a bur- 

Scripture. It is obviously meant to describe an d ' en , 0 myse \ f ' Ra$hi writes that here we have 

extreme y short time. There is not a moment in a eup h e mism (onalo ppn). The meaning is re- 

lyov's life in which he does not feel himself un- a , Iy . why do You treat me as though I were a 

der surveillance. burden tQ You 

20. T|b byax nn 'TiNtpn — Have I sinned, how Metzudos points out that we can make sense 
does that touch You. The translation follows of the phrase even as it stands. I am so disgus- 

Metzudos. Ramban renders; If I have sinned, ted with my life that I have become a burden 

what can I do to make up for it to You. How to myself. Would that I could be relieved of 

might I obtain atonement? having to live! 

— Watcher of man! nyl means to 21. nny* 1 ? ’iiynx Taym ’’v^P KtyrrKb nni 

watch (Rashi, Jeremiah 31:5), but it also means ’’ap’K'l ‘•Jrnnttfl apltfK *ipyb — How is it that You 

to lay siege (Rashi there, 4:16). The context here cannot forgive my sin and erase my transgres- 

appears to demand a belligerent exclamation— sion — for then I would have lain in the dust. 

and that is how we have rendered it [that is. Even should You search for me — l am no 

closer to the second meaning]. more. This thought follows directly from the 

This also appears to be Ramban's under- previous one. Iyov looks upon life as a punish- 

standing in his initial rendering: TTUmlK ment — he would so much rather be dead. 

[If so, we assume that he would have under- Thus, he asks God to forgive his sins so that he 

stood the previous phrase as does Metzudos.] might, at last, die in peace. 

However, Ramban has a change of heart — inW would usually mean to search for some- 
perhaps he feels that Iyov, in all his frustra- thing in a positive sense — see, for example, 

tions, would still not have permitted himself Proverbs 11:27. The sense of the phrase would 

such a familiarity; or because the more usual then be that even if You were to look for me in 

meaning of "iya would be a caring, protec- order to make up for all my suffering, it would 

tive watching rather than one motivated by be too late — I would be no more. Apparently, 

enmity. Iyov means that he would gladly opt now for 

Thus: Why would You Who grant and nur- death, even though that would make it impos¬ 
ture life, punish me so cruelly. Have I sinned? sible for God ever to make his suffering up to 

How can I make it up to You? (See above and him. He prefers immediate relief to the possibil- 

see further at 35:3.) ity of eventual reparation. 

VIII. 

•#5 Blldad’s First Speech 

In Ramban's view Bildad supports Eliphaz in his rejection of lyov's stance but, at the same time, 
moves beyond him. Where Eliphaz's tone had been placatory, Bildad's is accusatory. He dismisses 
lyov's children out of hand. They were irredeemably wicked — and deserved to die. 

With regard to lyov's own suffering, Bildad feels that he can understand that too. He accepts 
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lyov's contention that it cannot have been meant to inspire and to bring him closer to God. There 
is too much of it, it is too intense, too overwhelming. If so, Bildad reasons, its purpose must be one 
of cleansing and atonement, lyov must have sinned — not as grievously as his children, but 
sufficiently to require a purification by the fire of his agonies. 

For Bildad, the problem is solved. 

In our alternative analysis, Bildad does indeed move beyond Eliphaz's stance, but is much more 
restrained than he is in Ramban's view. He introduces the concept that lyov's suffering may be the 
wages of sin, but allows for the possibility that it may not be. Rather than accusing, he challenges. 
Let lyov himself examine his past. Does it bear up under his scrutiny? If he truly lived a life of 
constancy and purity, then the suffering is a temporary aberration, and the future beckons bright. 
He is master of his fate — let him pray and all will be well once more. 

But let lyov beware! There is, too, the other possibility. If his pieties were a sham, his life a lie, 
then he is indeed doomed. For the hypocrite there will be no mercy. 

Bildad, then, is at this point still reticent about making any judgments. The full fury of the 
erstwhile friends has not yet been released. 


In this, Bildad's first speech, Ramban detects a movement away from Eliphaz's placatory tone. 
Bildad is the first among the friends to accuse lyov of wrongdoing. 

Paradoxically, this is because he accepts at least a part of lyov's argument. The suffering is too 
great to be sublimated. However, where lyov stops there and lashes out with bewildered fury 
against a fate which he knows to be without explanation, Bildad draws quite a different 
conclusion. 

Sin brings destruction in its wake. Absolute wickedness brings absolute destruction — death 
— and that is what happened to lyov's children. But, even lesser transgressions need to be 
expiated. lyov is suffering because he deserves to suffer — let him turn to God in prayer, and he 
will be cured. 

Rashi disagrees with Ramban in the interpretation of a number of key phrases, and it seems 
likely that he sees the thrust of the speech differently. 

We shall trace the development of his thesis in the commentary to the individual verses. 


2”3. bitn .q’D’nnN -pan nni pj'iy 

pTy'niy’ nic/'Dio n?y\ How long will 

you say such things; your speech is just an 
avalanche of words. Would God pervert jus¬ 
tice, would Shaddai pervert righteousness? 
Bildad attempts to pull lyov up short. True, he 
had never said in so many words that God was 
acting unjustly. But, Bildad points out, rhetori¬ 
cal questions do not simply float. They imply 
an answer — one, to be sure, assumed to be too 
obvious to require explication — but, nonethe¬ 
less, clear and unequivocal. Is lyov willing to 
declare, in so many words, that God has 
betrayed justice? Bildad suspects not. lyov is 
spewing forth an avalanche of words which 
tie him to a position which he would not care 
to defend. 

But, if so, what is the explanation for lyov's 
misfortunes? Does not the good fortune which 
once smiled upon all his endeavors indicate 
that he deserves a better fate? Can the violent 
dislocation of apparently well-earned tran¬ 
quility be squared with justice? Bildad plans to 
present some answers to this question. 

It is instructive to contrast Rashi's interpre¬ 


tation of nn with that of Metzudos. 

Metzudos takes mi as anger and T33 as 
mighty. Thus: What you have said constitutes 
mighty anger. It is rebellion, pure and simple. 
It generates anger and condemnation. 

Now, Rashi could have agreed: At Koheles 
7:8, he too renders nn as anger, and in lyov 
34:17 he renders T3D as very great. His 
explanation is thus contextual and not linguis¬ 
tic. He creates a much softer tone by taking 
nn as speech and T33 as much. 

Rashi and Metzudos may be influenced by 
their respective understanding of Bildad's 
words in verse 4. These might be read as an 
outright condemnation of lyov's sons. If so, 
already in our two verses, Bildad limbers up 
for the attack. He knows precisely where lyov 
stands. His judgment is incisive and unchari¬ 
table. (Thus, Metzudos and, as indicated in 
Prefatory Remarks, Ramban.) 

We shall point out, below, that this need not 
be the meaning of verse 4. It may well be that 
by softening the implications of our verse, 
Rashi is creating the ambience for a less 
judgmental stance. 
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you say such things; your speech is just an avalanche of words. 

3 Would God pervert justice, would Shaddai pervert righteousness? 

4 If, because your sons sinned against Him, He sent them away 


For the two sections of the second sentence 
(v. 3), Ramban, wishing to avoid redundancy, 
suggests two possible interpretations: Would 
God pervert justice: by repaying the righteous 
with suffering. Would Shaddai pervert righ¬ 
teousness: by failing to reward them, and 
leaving them to the vagaries of fate. Or, 
would God pervert justice: by failing to 
punish the wicked. Would Shaddai pervert 
righteousness: by failing to reward the righ¬ 
teous. 1 * 1 

4. oy«/3"P3 nnV^?] iViKun TprrDN — If, 
because your sons sinned against Him, He sent 
them away at the hands of their iniquity. As 
noted above, Ramban understands this verse 


as an absolute condemnation of Iyov's sons. 
He writes: [Bildad] judged the sons to be 
completely wicked, culpable of having their 
lives taken, and this is the reason why they 
already died. 

Metzudos adds the thought that it was their 
constant feasting which led them along the 
path of unseemly levity — which in its turn 
leads to more serious transgressions. They 
were killed in the house in which the current 
feast was taking place, in order to underline 
this point. 

We assume that these commentators under¬ 
stand the OK with which the verse starts as 
when (cf. Numbers 36:4 and elsewhere), rather 
than as the more usual ifM ] 


1 . Ramban' s second interpretation has the merit of introducing the issue of the seeming good fortune of the 
wicked — a theme which apparently occupies Bildad at the end of this chapter (see there). 

However, it must be noted that nowhere, up to this point, has Iyov questioned the apparent prospering 
of the wicked — see commentary to 4:8. It is not easy to see why Bildad would feel called upon to address 
this question. See the commentary to verse 22. 

2. In Introductory Remarks we saw that in Ramban's view, Bildad is suggesting a new explanation for 
Iyov's suffering. He must have sinned [Eliphaz made no such assertion], and his pains have a cleansing and 
atoning function. Now, this thought is never explicated by Bildad in this speech. We must assume that 
Ramban sees it implicit in our verse. From the fate that overtook your children you can see that the wage 
of sin is death. Granted that you were less wicked than your sons — you were not killed — but you must 
read your suffering as constituting a small death. 

The bridge to the next verse is explained by Metzudos: From this you may conclude that if you were to 
turn to God in prayer, He would show mercy to you. 

A careful analysis of the points which Bildad appears to be making throughout his speech can yield 
another meaning for our verse. This would retain the more usual meaning, if, for OK, and also create a more 
direct connecting link to the next verse. 

What is the unifying theme in Bildad's speech? 

The metaphor of the reeds (v. 1 iff.) provides the answer. 

As Rashi interprets the two sets, vs. 11-12 and 16-18, they appear to deliver similar messages: Good 
fortune can be short-lived indeed. Where well-being depends upon an outside source it must be expected 
that when that source is cut off, erosion and eventual death results. Deny the reeds the water which is their 
lifeblood, and their amazing growth and robust strength becomes a thing of the past. 

Bildad's thesis is clear: If the happiness of the early years was indeed a reflection of a pure and constant 
life, if the source lay within his own being, then Iyov can expect that his present setbacks are only 
temporary. But if it was never self-sustaining, if it was an infusion from without — if, essentially, he was 
one who forgets God, a hypocrite whose pieties were a sham — then he must not be surprised at his 
downfall. 

However, which of the two is the truth? Throughout, Bildad makes no judgment. He presents the two 
alternatives, but leaves it to Iyov to draw the correct conclusions. 

As a test, he directs Iyov's thoughts to the death of his children. 

Let us analyze Bildad's thinking. 

The idea of the home appears to be very central to Bildad's thought. In the twenty-one verses of his 
speech, he resorts three times — in three unconnected passages — to this theme. Verse 6 has the home — 
locus of [Iyov's]righteousness, verses 14-15 talk of the homes of those who forget God and of the hypocrite, 
and verse 22 predicts that the tent of the wicked will be no more. 

What defines a home? Let Eliphaz speak: As for me, I saw a fool strike roots, but presaged an instant 
bane upon his home. May fortune elude his children, let them be crushed at the gate with no one to help 
(5:3-4). Rashi, there, makes clear that the bane is the fact that fortune eludes his children. A home is only 
truly a home when it is blessed with children. 

When Iyov's children died in the storm, his home crumbled. That he still had a roof over his own 
head matters not at all. Loss of livestock and wealth is unimportant in Bildad's eyes. He does not 
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5"6. .jannn vn^'bio btrbk “irntm nnK*DK 
mi chun ^by T»yj nnyo nnK ij-dk 
— If you would just supplicate God, 
entreat Shaddai. Then, if indeed you are 
pure and upright, even now He will invoke 
these for you, crown your home — locus of 
your righteousness with perfection. If your 
contention is true, if indeed you are wholly 
righteous, then surely God will wish to restore 
you to your original tranquility. But, if that is 
what you wish, you must desist from your 
pugnacious challenges. Instead, supplicate 
God and entreat Him, and you will see that all 
will be well. 

He will invoke these for you, refers to Iyov's 
purity and uprightness. It will be these which 
will ultimately bring healing to his home. 

Dbttll — Crown your home ... with perfection. 
Thus Rashi and Ramban. The perfection will 
be explicated in the next verse. By comparison 
to what will be, his earlier happiness will seem 
to have been as nothing. 

As we have understood the thrust of 
Bildad's thought, the meaning could be as 
follows: We find Dbu/, in the sense of making 
up something that had been taken away, at 
Joel 2:25. Accordingly, he would be telling 
Iyov that if he had prayed to God, all the losses 
which he had sustained would be made up to 
him. 

Indeed, this is precisely what eventually 
happened to Iyov. As we learn at 42:10ff., all 
that he had lost was eventually returned. In 
the event, this came about through prayer, as 
Bildad predicted, but not through the form of 
prayer which he had anticipated. God re¬ 
turned all that Iyov had lost when he prayed 
for his friends. 


Tjpiy n}3 — Your home — locus of your 
righteousness. Ramban, consistent with his 
perception that Bildad has made an unequivo¬ 
cal judgment on Iyov's past, understands locus 
of your righteousness to lie in the future. In 
contrast to the home of the past, which was 
full of sin, your new one, in which righteous¬ 
ness will reign, will know greater bliss. 

According to the interpretation which we 
suggested above: The home which, in the 
event, will have been shown to be locus of 
your righteousness, as you have consistently 
claimed. 

7. iNtp nat^ 1 ^ijnnxi nyyi? mm — 

Then, though your beginnings were insignifi¬ 
cant, your latter years will flourish exceed- 
ingly. Relative to the joys that await you, your 
past will seem of no significance at all (Rashi). 

In Ramban's perception this would perhaps 
be because the true penitent is to be rewarded. 

According to the alternative interpretation 
which we offered: Perhaps, to make up for the 
pain which Iyov had to suffer through no 
fault of his own, he will flourish exceedingly. 

0 - 1O. nnuK ipnb piDi p«/n Tnb Ki'bKU?" 1 :? — 
Inquire, I beg you, concerning the earlier 
generation, set yourself to absorb that which 
they learned from their fathers. uniK blnrr’3 
y'‘UJ" ,< 7y IJ'Q’ by ■’3 ini Kbl — For we are but 
yesterday’s creatures, unable to comprehend, 
our lives are a shadow upon the earth. Drrkbn 
D’bn iKyv Dabm ^b nan'* :ynv — Surely they 
will instruct you and tell you, extract words 
from within their hearts. Ramban takes these 
three verses together: Our lives are very short, 
and we may occasionally see the wicked 
flourish and believe that this will last forever 


even mention it. Iyov's tragedy is that he is homeless. 

But why? 

This is the question which Bildad poses in the next few verses. 

Were the children destroyed because of their own iniquity, in which case Iyov is not to blame, or is it not 
they who sinned but he? If the former, then Iyov need simply turn to God in prayer and all will be made 
up to him. His latter years will even be much better than his earlier ones (vs. 5 and 6). 

But if his home was never a real home, if his own shortcomings never gave his children a chance, if all 
that he had was an artificial infusion from without, but never a reflection of a strong and complete inner 
purity — then indeed, history and experience must teach that Iyov is doomed (vs. 8-19). 
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8/5-12 at the hands of their iniquity . 5 If you would just supplicate God, en¬ 
treat Shaddai . 6 Then, if indeed you are pure and upright, even now 
He will invoke these for you, crown your home — locus of your right¬ 
eousness — with perfection. 7 Then, though your beginnings were 
insignificant, your latter years will flourish exceedingly . 8 Inquire, 
I beg you, concerning the earlier generation, set yourself to absorb 
that which they learned from their fathers . 9 For we are but yester¬ 
day's creatures, unable to comprehend, our lives are a shadow 
upon the earth . 10 Surely they will instruct you and tell you, extract 
words from within their hearts. 11 Can reeds flourish without a 
marsh, a meadow shoot up without water ? 12 As long as it is still 
fresh it will not be snapped, but, ahead of all herbage, it will dry out. 


(v. 9). However, if we ask our elders to share 
their experiences and traditions with us (v. 8) 
and also to draw upon the wisdom stored up 
in their own hearts (v. 10), we will surely learn 
that the well-being of the wicked must 
eventually come to an end. The metaphor of 
the reeds (vs. 11 and 12), as Ramban interprets 
it (see below), will bear this out. 

This principle is essentially the same as that 
taught by Eliphaz at 4:8. There, Eliphaz had 
drawn upon his own experience to confirm it. 
By contrast, Bildad invokes history. Perhaps 
both Bildad and Iyov are younger than 
Eliphaz; their lives have not spanned as long a 
period. 

But why repeat a teaching which Iyov had 
already once ignored? Moreover, at least up to 
this point, Iyov has not seemed at all troubled 
by the good fortune which occasionally smiles 
upon the wicked. His entire horizon seems 
emblazoned with just one word — pain; his 
own and that of all the world's unfortunates. 
To this he comes back relentlessly. He has 
sought relief more than understanding, craved 
peace more than knowledge. Why, then, 
concentrate on an issue which seems to 
concern him not at all? 

As we understand Bildad's speech, the issue 
is a different one: Up to this point he had 
given Iyov the benefit of the doubt. Perhaps, 
indeed, his sons had been wicked, and he is 
not to be blamed for their death. Let him just 
pray and he may expect his fortunes to be 
restored. 

Now he turns to the alternative and invokes 
history to bear out his grim thesis. What if 
Iyov was really at fault? His earlier good 
fortune proves nothing about his personal 
integrity. Experience teaches us, our observa¬ 
tions confirm, that not all success is self-sus¬ 
taining. Much that once flowered in profusion 
and seeming strength, eventually dries up and 


leaves no mark. Many a fortress has proved to 
be no stronger than a spider's web. Iyov's 
losses are permanent — his good fortune was 
as much of a hypocrite as he. Both at one time 
displayed a smiling visage, in both is masked 
— bankruptcy. 

It seems significant that Bildad spends just 
four verses (4-7) to describe what will happen 
if Iyov is in fact pure and upright, but requires 
twelve (8-19) to picture the realities of destruc¬ 
tion which he will face if he is one of those 
who forget God and who are hypocrites. This 
imbalance alone would seem to indicate to 
which of the two options Bildad lends more 
credence. 

This would place Bildad within the progres¬ 
sion from compassionate (if slightly insensi¬ 
tive) understanding, to ultimately no-holds- 
barred criticism of Iyov, which marks the 
attitudes of the friends. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that in spite 
of the sheer weight of words on the side of the 
option which seeks to condemn Iyov, Bildad 
does end his speech on a conciliatory note (vs. 
20-22). This would tend to stand as a correc¬ 
tive of the imbalance. 

11"12. D’o-iba inK*Kitrp nan Kba koivuovi — 

’ • ; t v f ’ * : v vi-": 

Can reeds flourish without a marsh, a meadow 
shoot up without water? qyj?’ Kb VDfQ laiv 
-pyn-bj ijabl — As long as it is still fresh 
it will not be snapped, but, ahead of all 
herbage, it will dry out. Ramban and Rashi 
part ways in the rendering and interpretation 
of this metaphor — and derive vastly different 
lessons from it. 

Our translation follows Rashi, and we will 
explain the meaning below. 

Herewith, Ramban: The n in nKl’ni is not to 
be understood as interrogative. It is to be 
rendered, if. Accordingly: 

Reeds grown outside a marsh, or a meadow 
planted without sufficient water, would dry 
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out and die in the very earliest stages of their 
development, even if no human hand would 
pluck it. 

We are offered a simple metaphor for the 
inevitable destruction of the wicked. As surely 
as plants which are denied their proper 
nourishment must die, so, inevitably, the 
wicked will be destroyed. 

Rashi understands the second verse as 
follows: As long as they are moist and fresh 
the reeds are safe. But deny them water — and 
they shrivel up faster than any other plant. 

[The function of the first verse is to provide 
the rationale for the point which the second 
one makes. Since reeds cannot grow without a 
swamp ..., it follows clearly that once water is 
denied, they must die.] 

The lesson is quite different from that of 
Ramban. To the extent that strength and 
resilience seem to promise longevity, they can 
be deceiving. Today, swift ruin may make 
short shrift of that which, but yesterday, 
seemed destined to last forever. 

The next verses will draw the requisite 
conclusions. 

13. "QK'm q?n rnpni Sk ’nrwbp mnnjty p — 
Such are the paths of all those who forget God, 
the hope of the hypocrite is doomed. The 
lesson from the forgoing metaphor is drawn. 
As Ramban understood it, it is that the wicked 
are destined to destruction. 

As we have understood it, the message is 
more nuanced. The moment of truth must 
ultimately overtake those whose successes 
were not due to an inner strength, but to artifi¬ 
cial infusions from without. 

Is there a difference between paths and 
hope? Does those who forget God carry a differ¬ 
ent connotation to hypocrite ? Can we fine- 
tune the lesson of the metaphor? 

We note a perplexing structural oddity: The 
metaphor of the reeds is picked up once more 
in verses 16-16. Verses 13-15 interrupt by ap¬ 
plying the lessons of verses 11-12 to the homes 
of the wicked. 

Why should the drawing of lessons not wait 
until the entire metaphor is complete? More¬ 
over, at the end of the second half of the 
metaphor, there seems to be no parallel to our 
verse — no drawing of conclusions, no deriv¬ 
ing of lessons to be learned. 

A careful reading of the two halves of the 


metaphor yields that each treats a different as¬ 
pect of the debacle of the reeds. The first — of 
their premature death; the second — of the 
oblivion which follows. 

Everyone must eventually die. If death 
strikes early, that is not in itself outside nature. 
But everyone has the hope, indeed the need, to 
leave a mark — to have mattered to someone, 
to have his significance acknowledged. To die 
and to leave no trace — that is unrelieved 
tragedy. No more terrible fate can await man 
than that his place, the framework within 
which he had lived and functioned, should, af¬ 
ter his uprooting, call out: / have never seen 
you\ 

Here we have the ideas of path and hope of 
which our verse speaks. 

A path is present reality, a hope looks into 
the future. At 7:6 Iyov had moaned: My days 
fly faster than a weaver's shuttle, they end 
without any hope. What hope had Iyov meant, 
in what way would his future be blighted? The 
meaning is obvious — Iyov's children were his 
"hope,” their death destroyed his future. Not 
only had he been felled by his own agonies, but 
he had been robbed of the expectation that the 
meaning of his life would outlive his battered 
and debilitated self. 

This aspect of Iyov's tragedy — the death of 
the children above all others — is what had en¬ 
gaged Bildad's attention, as we saw at verse 4. 

We may now understand our verse, and 
with it the structure of the speech, as follows: 

Iyov is faced with two tragedies: His own 
death-through-pain (see at 7:6 how, in his own 
eyes, he has already died), and the oblivion 
which follows as a result of the loss of his chil¬ 
dren. The one, as we have seen above, is sad but 
not unnatural, a path of sorrow; the other is 
unnatural, a blighted hope. 

The first is to be expected for those who for¬ 
get God.They live a life closed off from heaven, 
bearing no responsibility, no accountability, 
not caring at all. God responds by affirming 
their stance. He removes His providence and 
leaves them to the vagaries of fate. This, in¬ 
evitably, becomes the path of sorrow along 
which they must drag out their lives. 

But what are we to make of a life that ends 
without hope, without a future? There we deal 
not only with a sapping of vitality, but with an 
erosion of meaning. Nothing, not all the myri- 
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13 Such are the paths of all those who forget God, the hope 
of the hypocrite is doomed. 14 That in which he had placed 
his faith will be cut away, that upon which he had relied 
— a spider's web. 15 He may trust his house — but it will 
not last; seek support in it — but it will not stand. 16 Before the 
heat — it is moist, its tendrils spread out in its garden. 17 Its 
roots take hold by a stream, it searches out a stone fortress. 


ads of projects which occupy man's time and 
effort, which infuse his being with feelings of 
self-respect and confidence, mean anything at 
all. All is lost. It was, after all, a sham — stick- 
figures without substance, form without 
essence, a hypocrisy. 

To die without hope — that is the fate of the 
chonefl 

We understand the structure of Bildad's pre¬ 
sentation as follows: 

The first half of the metaphor deals with 
premature death. It is the path of all those who 
forget Cod. The next two verses will illustrate 
the lesson. 

The second half of the metaphor deals with 
the oblivion which can follow upon a seem¬ 
ingly useful life. It demonstrates that the hope 
of the hypocrite is doomed. 

Because the two halves of the metaphor deal 
with totally different aspects of lyov's tragedy, 
Bildad interrupts the presentation by first 
drawing conclusions from the first half. The 
lessons which the second half yields are self- 
evident — we have already been introduced to 
the death of the children in Bildad's thought at 
verse 4. The second part of our sentence, which 
anticipates the second half of the metaphor, re¬ 
quires no further elaboration. 

14"15. inu3» itf’Day n’3i ibpD inp’"iitttt — That 
in which he had placed his faith will be cut 
away, that upon which he had relied — a spi¬ 
der's web. tfbi id p’im nDy? Kbi in’D'^y lytit’ 
Dip’ — He may trust his house — but it will not 
last; seek support in it — but it will not stand. 
Verse 15, and the second half of verse 14 which 
introduces the spider's web as metaphor, make 
clear that the first phrase in verse 14, that in 
which he had placed faith, also refers to a home. 

Thus, these two verses illustrate what are the 
experiences of one who forgets Cod. The house, 
which by its solidity and imperviousness to the 
threatening elements, had seemed to promise 
security and permanence, is seen to be no more 
than a mirage. Solidly reassuring beams turn 
out to be as vulnerable as the filaments of a spi¬ 
der's web. Lean on them, and they buckle; 
steady yourself against them, and they col¬ 
lapse. 

We have seen above that Bildad, as Eliphaz 


before him, feels that it is in the children that 
the home is truly embodied. 

Earlier, we equated children with the future 
— the assurance that one's existence can and 
will extend beyond death. 

In Torah thought they also fulfill another 
function. When Ruth bore a son to Boaz, the 
women congratulated Naomi because God had 
granted her one who will sustain her old age 
(Ruth 4:15). 

Children, then, are a support for their par¬ 
ents as these reach their old age, links in the 
ongoing chain of mutual dependence. Parents 
who are blessed with children have every right 
to look forward to their advanced years with 
equanimity. Their frailty will be borne on 
strong and willing shoulders. When the chil¬ 
dren are torn away, when the nest empties be¬ 
fore its time — a home has disintegrated. 

Look well, Bildad seems to be saying to Iyov, 
and see whether you do not recognize your 
own experiences in this description. 

DlpJ, from Dip, which Rashi here under¬ 
stands as to cut off. See commentary 4:6 for 
bpp, as trust. [There Rashi renders, folly.] 
ui’DSy is elsewhere found only at Isaiah 59:5. 

16"18. This second part of the metaphor cli¬ 
maxes with the words: / have never seen youl 
Its object is to describe the fate of a life lived in 
luxury [... its tendrils spread out in its garden. 
Its roots take hold by a stream ... ], strong and 
secure [ ... it searches out a stone fortress ]. 

16. Kyn inpji’ inarbyi “’a? 1 ? Kin Dpn — Be¬ 
fore the heat — it is moist, its tendrils spread out 
in its garden. Our translation follows Rashi, 
upon whose reading our entire perception of 
Bildad's speech is based. Metzudos understands 
the sense differently: It is moist even in the 
fierce heat of the sun. 

The subject of the sentence seems to be the 
reeds and meadow of verse 11 (Rashi). 

17. nm’D’J3t$ n’31D3D’I’tpnip — Its roots 

take hold by a stream, it searches out a stone 
fortress. Rashi is silent on ba, but we have ren¬ 
dered stream in accordance with Metzudos. 
This, since Rashi to Shir HaShirim 4:12 appears 
to agree. Ramban renders a pile of stones. It ap¬ 
pears that he understands the phrase together 
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with the next one, as a description of the 
strength of the tendrils. They can take hold 
around a pile of stones, can penetrate into a 
fortress. 

•^ 39 , to take hold. See also Rashi to Sotah 43b. 

nirp is not easy, nm usually means to see, but 
it is difficult to understand how that fits into 
the context. Rashi suggests: It sees a well pro¬ 
tected place and chooses it as a fortress. Ram- 
ban thinks that it sees the stone house when its 
mighty tendrils penetrate the walls. 

As an alternative, Metzudos suggests a 
boundary. It stands close to a stone house, and 
that lends it beauty. See Rashi to Isaiah 28:15. 

18. TprpKn k 1 ? is layba^-DK — But, 

let him uproot it from its place, if will disavow 
it: I have never seen you\ Rashi believes that 
the subject is not given. If whoever uproots it 
does so ... 

Ramban believes that the subject is the sun 
of verse 16 — and this fits well with the mean¬ 
ing of that verse. There, it had been said that 
the plant is only moist so long as the sun does 
not come out to burn it. Our verse now de¬ 
scribes what happens when the sun does ap¬ 
pear. 

Nothing, neither root nor branch, is left of it; 
it is as though it had never been. The falling [of 
the wicked person] is not like that of a right¬ 
eous person, who may fall but will always rise 
again. This one will fall — and never rise 
(Rashi). 

19. 13TT li/IU/p Kin"|ri — Such are his joyous 
ways. Such is the happiness of the wicked. All 
his joys and successes have no future at all 
(Rashi). 

inny 1 irm npyiji — From the earth, others will 
sprout. Other people, who up to now had been 
trodden into the earth by the wicked person, 
will now flourish in his place (Rashi). 

20. D’y-)jp~ra p’jnrKbi Dn'DKtp 1 Kb bK*irt — 
Surely God will not disdain those who are con¬ 
stant, will not support evildoers. Bildad has 
now presented the two alternatives to lyov — 
while indicating his own leanings by the dis¬ 
proportionate amount of space which he al¬ 
lows for the description of the fate of the truly 
wicked. Nevertheless, although he is more in¬ 


clined to see lyov at fault, he is not yet willing 
to condemn him out of hand. He ends his 
speech with the reassurance that if, after all, 
lyov had all along been constant with God, he 
has nothing to fear. 

It is extremely significant that Bildad 
chooses the tarn as the example of him whom 
God will not disdain. As we pointed out at 1:1 
(s.v. Dn) and discussed in detail at 6:13, much of 
the tension of the book revolves around just 
this issue — is lyov a tarn or a chonef. Is he one 
who standsconstantly and undeviatingly with 
his God, or is he an opportunist whose pieties 
were nothing more than the smug platitudes of 
a hypocrite who knew well on which side his 
bread was buttered. By using chonef as the 
paradigm of him who has no hope (v. 13), as 
opposed to the fam of our verse, Bildad is plac¬ 
ing this tension into sharp relief. 

Ramban says at Numbers 35:33: Chanufah is 
doing the opposite of what appearances would 
have led us to expect. Bildad cannot shake off 
the feeling that appearances, Iyov's original 
pietistic response to his losses, would have indi¬ 
cated a willingness to accept the ideas with 
which the friends sought to comfort him. 
That lyov has now vehemently spurned all 
the ideas that have been offered him indicates, 
to Bildad's mind, that the original submissive¬ 
ness was only a surface reaction. He fails 
to comprehend the very real difference be¬ 
tween the instinctive grasping at deeply cher¬ 
ished verities which are given to the man 
of faith, and the subsequent need to engage 
the intellect under the constant pounding of 
realities, which seem to make a mockery of 
theoretical positions and tear not only the 
outer but also the inner person apart. In 
Bildad's mind, Iyov's belligerence runs counter 
to expectations and thus marks his original 
reaction as hypocrisy. 

He is, however, still willing to consider 
Iyov's own interpretation — the great theme of 
his response in the next chapter — that on the 
contrary, his agonized grapplings for the truth 
are themselves the highest form of temimus. 
Accordingly he ends his speech with the con¬ 
cession that perhaps lyov is right. Perhaps he 
really is a tarn. If so, he ought not to worry. All 
should turn out well. 
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2-2 garbed in shame, the tent of the wicked — is no more. 

1 Jt/od responded and said: 2 Truly, I know that it is so; but how 


Who are the evildoers in the second part of 
the verse? 

If our understanding of the first phrase is 
correct — if it describes Iyov as he appears in 
his own eyes — then these evildoers are placed 
in contrast to him — those who wish him evil. 
This is also clear from the next two verses, in 
which verse 21 describes Iyov's vindication, 
and verse 22 talks of the troubles which will 
overtake those who hate you. 

Iyov, then, has enemies who will be clothed 
in shame when he becomes vindicated 

But who are these enemies? Iyov's problems 
are with his losses and his agonies; nowhere 
have we found people who wish him ill. 

There appears to be only one possible solu¬ 
tion. The evildoers and the ones who hate him 
are the three friends whose original loving con¬ 
cern has even now begun to turn into the im¬ 
placable enmity which will become more and 
more apparent as the speeches wax ever 
harsher, ultimately to lose all sense of reality in 
the vituperation which they heap upon their 
erstwhile friend. 

If you are right, Bildad is saying, then we are 
wrong — and will be made to pay for it. 

Iyov himself had picked up this tragic 
change of heart in his speech at 6:13, had mused 
upon it in the metaphor of the faithless river 
and had finally given it expression in verse 27 
there. 

At 6:13 we noted that Iyov will, in the course 
of the book, accuse each of the friends of the 
very same chanufah of which they find him 
guilty. And so, the stage is set for the underly¬ 
ing dynamics of the confrontation. One or an¬ 
other of the two opposing views is false. One or 
another of the parties is guilty of the unforgiv¬ 


able — dishonesty before God. One or another 
of them will be punished severely. 

In the event, Bildad's words proved to be 
prophetic. From 42:7ff. it is clear that had it not 
been for the sacrifices which the three friends 
brought and for Iyov's prayerful intercession 
in their behalf, they would indeed have been 
made to suffer. 

21"22. nyrm :pnDtpi pinty — 

Shortly, He will fill your mouth with laughter, 
your lips with shouts of joy. nlyD'ittta 1 ? 1 TpKjiy 
D’ , ytin bnxi — Those who hate you will be 
garbed in shame, the tent of the wicked — is no 
more. Verse 21 carries overtones of a victory to 
be won. pirn?/ can be a derisive laugh (Jeremiah 
20:7), and nynn is often a shout of triumph 
over one's enemies (Jeremiah 50:15). 

Thus, these verses continue the prediction of 
a vindication. If indeed you are a tarn, the time 
will come when you will be able to crow over 
those who would not have it so. 

The shame which will cover those who hate 
Iyov, will derive from the fact that they will 
have been proven wrong. Their vaunted wis¬ 
dom will not have protected them from mak¬ 
ing the most terrible misjudgment in the most 
basic of human obligations. Their most 
beloved friend — they did not know at all! 

The tent of the wicked is clearly meant to 
stand in opposition to the home — locus of your 
righteousness of verse 6. Iyov's home — that 
which he had perceived as locus of his righ¬ 
teousness — had been destroyed through the 
death of his children (v. 4). When he will have 
been vindicated, when his home will have been 
restored, then that of his enemies will be de¬ 
stroyed. 


IX. 


Iyov’s Response to Bildad’s First Speech 

Ramban isolates three separate points which Iyov makes in this, his third speech: 

1. He is unable to detect any difference between the fate of the righteous and the wicked. 
Both, as time takes its course, are destroyed. 

2. He demands a go-between who could mediate the claims he wishes to press against God. 
He can find no logic to his suffering. There can be no justification for punishing an innocent 
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man — evil thoughts which inevitably passed through his mind ought not to be counted as 
sin, nor will the idea that he is being tested answer the issue. God, unlimited by human 
frailties, surely knows what is in lyov's mind, and has neither the need to test lyov nor the 
wish to demonstrate His might. These are claims which a go-between could take up with 
God. 

3. He can find no real justification for making the wicked suffer. A fleeting life which will, 
inevitably, end in the darkness of the grave ought to be enough punishment for anyone. (See 
at 7:6-10.) 

In our alternative analysis, lyov indignantly rejects Bildad's assessment of his predicament. His 
deeply rooted conviction that he is the innocent victim of malevolent cruelty, coupled with the frus¬ 
tration caused by his absolute impotence in effecting a correction or even being granted a hearing, 
goads him to throw all caution and reverence to the winds. Sacrilege follows upon the heel of sac¬ 
rilege, insults and taunts are hurled indiscriminately against God. In lyov's vision, fatally flawed and 
distorted in the searing flames of his agony, God has been reduced to the dimension of a human 
antagonist — pernicious and despotic. 

It is only at the end of the speech, when emotional exhaustion steps in to take the place of biting 
fury, that lyov comes to himself and, almost one might say, in a whimper, repeats his wish that he 
might never have been born alive. 

And then, totally unexpectedly, comes a ringing affirmation of the sweetness of life — and an en¬ 
treaty that God spare him further pain so that his remaining time on earth, might be spent in tran¬ 
quility, before he will be swallowed up into the darkness of the grave. 


In this, lyov's third speech, we find sentiments expressed and ideas promulgated which — if 
taken at their face value — can only be described as sacrilege at its most appalling. How could lyov 
have dared — and how, if he did dare, could there ever be forgiveness! 

Rashi and R amban part ways radically in their interpretations. Rashi, as do the Sages in Bava 
Basra 16a, allows the text to speak for itself — let the chips fall where they may. Even within this 
approach there is room for softening the impact, and this Rashi opts to do in his commentary; al¬ 
though, as we shall see below, the Amora Rava, there, does not shy away from the very harshest 
alternative. 

Ramban chooses to understand lyov's arguments in a way which avoids the whole issue. 

Ramban has lyov going back once more to the ideas which he expressed in his earlier speech 
— see Prefatory Remarks to chapter 6. God is too exalted to care about man's fate, and as a result 
the righteous and the wicked suffer equally — there simply is no justice or fairness in the fate to 
which man is subject. 

This approach affects the interpretation of almost every verse in this long speech, and the com¬ 
mentary will consistently draw attention to Ramban's reading. 

Rashi clearly does not agree with Ramban. At every crucial point he interprets the text in such 
a way that a totally different picture emerges — a picture of an lyov deeply enmeshed in percep¬ 
tions of the Divine-human relationship. 

At 7:8 we quoted the various criticisms of lyov which the Amora Rava makes at Bava Basra 
16a. Among them were: putting himself into one category with God (to 6:2), and the propagating 
of the idea that a slave might be in a position to upbraid his master (to 9:33). Both are a staggering 
diminishing of God's image to human dimensions. 

What could have caused such error? 

At 31:26-28 we have lyov priding himself upon the fact that he never gave way to the lure of 
worshiping the sun and other heavenly bodies. In a footnote to 1:1 we advanced this as one of the 
indicators that lyov lived in Patriarchal times, before the Torah was given, when such a boast 
would have been meaningful. Idol worship was the accepted form of religious expression. The per¬ 
ceptions of God upon which it was based were universally assumed (see Rambam, Avodah Zarah 
ch. 1), and therefore, certainly formative in lyov's own thought-world. 

lyov's God was One to Whom human categories could be applied. lyov had discovered Him, 
not through revelation but through speculation. Inevitably, He was subject to the limitations of 
human conceptualization. lyov, in short, created a God in his own image. 

This is the God Who is worshiped in the mode of, na a^na nn, What is written in it? Those 
who demand to understand His demands before they accept them wish, too, to understand 
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can man expect to best God? 3 If He would agree to wrangle with him, 


their God. But that which the human mind seeks to grasp it can also distort. A deity created 
in man's image can become the grotesque caricature which Iyov's fevered mind ultimately 
produced. 

It will only be at the end of the book, when God reveals Himself to Iyov in all His inscrutability, 
that this perverted vision of the Divine will finally be laid aside. We will see that, likely, this pro¬ 
gression in theological sophistication is itself the underlying dynamic of the book. Iyov — and 
through him all the nations of the world to whom his prophecy is addressed ( Bava Basra 15b, and 
see above at 1:1) — must, and will learn that there is a God, infinitely beyond human perception, 
beyond challenge and question, to be accepted and adored, but never to be understood. 

At that point Iyov, freed from the crushing need to understand and to justify, will make peace 
with his fate; profoundly comforted not because he has been answered, but because, in the over¬ 
whelming light of this revelation, answers become irrelevant. 

This, then, is to be the path leading to understanding for those who persist in asking 3TI3 n» 
na. To them, too, God reveals Himself. True that He will not challenge them to sanctity. That was 
the call at Sinai, and it was directed to those whose ynittai nlyyj typed them as a people of Olam 
Haba, for whom this world is no more than an antechamber. Rather, He will show Himself as the 
God of nature, will demonstrate that The uoice of God is in the force, the voice of God is in the form 
(Bieberfelds rendering of Psalms 29:4). 111 

Such a revelation comes hard. A world whose soul is shrouded by the forces of nature does not 
lightly or readily yield the secret of its vitality. It must be wrested from out of the darkness — and 
only a heroic and tenacious determination to find the truth, such as animated Iyov, will bring it 
about. 

At that time, the primitive groping, which resulted in so much distortion, will have been vin¬ 
dicated as the indispensable steps towards revealed truth. 


2. Sk-dv icniK p-o ’nyv oantt — 

Truly, I know that it is so; but how can man ex¬ 
pect to best God? Rashi is silent, thus permit¬ 
ting us to read our own interpretation to this in¬ 
troductory sentence. 

But, first Ramban: I know well that God will 
destroy those who hate Him, and that He will 
doom the hopes of the hypocrite. But, granting 
all this, how can the righteous man expect to 
demonstrate his goodness, if God refuses to ar¬ 
gue with him? When trouble overtakes [the 
righteous], God does not explain his fate, does 
not point to a transgression — does not, in fact, 
because of man's insignificance, bother with 
him at all. 

At this point Iyov accepts the fact that God 
destroys the sinners. Iyov observes, though, 
that He will nevertheless not explain the 
troubles that overtake the righteous. Thus, 
the victim believes those troubles to be unde¬ 
served and therefore views them as acts of 
indefensible violence. If so, he must reason, 
the destruction of the wicked also comes to 
them gratuitously. All evidently share one fate. 
All — from the very beginning — are vanity. 

In accordance with his understanding, that 


the central issue of Iyov's admission is the fact 
that God destroys the wicked, Ramban now 
reads the next section, up to verse 14, as an ex¬ 
pansion upon that theme: The mountains of 
verse 5 are the fortresses within which the 
wicked would seek to find strength; the earth 
of verse 6 is the place within which they might 
have wished to seek refuge; the sun of verse 7 
is the kingship of the vicious, which God can 
readily deny them; the planets mentioned in 
verse 8 are the astrological entities within 
which the power of the wicked is rooted; and 
the passage, as a whole, describes how surely 
they will be lost. 

We feel that Rashi would disagree with 
Ramban for the following reasons: Firstly, 
Rashi takes the entire section as leading up to 
verse 14 in the sense of kal vachomer — If God 
has the power to do all this, then surely I have 
no chance to win an argument with Him. Thus 
he does not take this section, as does Ramban, 
to be a description of the destruction of the 
wicked. 

Secondly, it is clear from Ramban's lan¬ 
guage in his first sentence [God destroys those 
who hate Him and dooms the hypocrite ] that 


1. And so, too, it is remarkable that when God finally appears to Iyov, it is from out of a raging whirl¬ 
wind. At ! Kings 19:llff. Elijah had learned that God does not appear to the individual in great and 
mighty winds that split mountains and shatter rocks, nor yet in earthquakes nor in fires. He is to be 
discovered only in the soft voice of silence. 

But that was for Elijah, great scion of a people who had partaken of Sinaitic revelation. To the people of 
na nip, who must learn of the reality of God within nature, the whirlwind is the appropriate medium. 
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he takes the first phrase of lyov's response to 
refer back to verse 13 of Bildad's speech in 
chapter 8. [Such are the paths (they are de¬ 
stroyed or uprooted, see verse 12) of those who 
forget God, (those who hate Him) the hope of 
the hypocrite is doomed .) This picks just one 
point from Bildad's long speech — and that, 
not the main one. (I) 

Why then would lyov say simply: I know 
that it is so, without specifying which of Bil¬ 
dad's ideas he accepts. 

It would seem that we should rather take 
lyov's acceptance [/ know that it is so] to refer 
to the totality of Bildad's speech. 

Bildad had pointed out to lyov that his expe¬ 
riences might be explained in dne of two ways. 
His home might have been destroyed through 
no direct fault of his own — and will surely be 
restored to him if only he will tUfn his entreaty 
to God. Alternatively, he might be truly 
wicked — in which case he must resign himself 
to absolute destruction. 

lyov responds: Indeed 1 know that it is so. 
Doubtless my terrible experiences demanded of 
me that I confront my past, that I probe merci¬ 
lessly to see whether perhaps there was not a 
deeply rooted cancer eating away at the seem¬ 
ingly blameless externals of my life. But what 
use is there in such a self-examination when, 
were I to assert my innocence, I could never 
hope for a fair hearing? 


Here we have a significant departure from 
the suggestion which Bildad had made: Bildad, 
at 8:5, counseled prayer. If lyov's sons had been 
sent away because of their own sins, such that 
their untimely death did not reflect badly upon 
lyov, then all he had to do was to supplicate 
God, entreat Shaddai . 121 

lyov indignantly turns aside that sugges¬ 
tion. If indeed he is innocent, he should not 
have to resort to prayer. He views himself as a 
litigant rather than as a supplicant, wishes to 
present a claim rather than to plead for mercy] 3 * 
This difference in approach may have its 
root in the contrasting views of the two men re¬ 
garding the way lyov had carried himself dur¬ 
ing the period of his trials. Bildad, as we have 
seen above, saw only the chonef, the hypocrite 
whose earlier pieties had been a sham. lyov 
himself will say later, for no hypocrite will 
come before Him. Accordingly, Bildad can see 
hope only in submissive prayer. Even if he is in¬ 
nocent, lyov has much ground to make up. 

lyov, on the other hand, who sees no contra¬ 
diction between his earlier passivity and his 
present pugnaciousness — who, on the con¬ 
trary, feels that his restless quest for truth 
against all convention is the only true temimus 
— feels that he has every right to come before 
God demanding rights rather than pleading for 
favors. In his own eyes he is a yashar, one who 
need have no fear of presenting his case before 


1. This is so even in Ramban's own view: He explained that Bildad was offering a new explanation for 
lyov's suffering — that it had a cleansing function designed to lessen lyov's guilt. If so, the destruction of 
the wicked is peripheral to Bildad's thought. 

2. This is another example of the essentially good advice which the friends had to offer. As the Zohar 
which we quoted at the beginning of Eliphaz's first speech teaches, it was not the ideas of the friends which 
should be faulted, but the insensitivity with which they presented them. 

We may surmise that Bildad erred by blurring his urging to pray, with the vivid but deeply offensive 
description of what would befall lyov if he was really wicked. Granted that Bildad was biased towards this 
interpretation of events — we showed that from the imbalance in the amount of space allowed the 
presentation of the two alternatives — but why not give prayer a chance? Why launch immediately into 
the graphic portrayal of impending tragedy? 

By his eagerness to confront lyov with a worst-case scenario, Bildad soured lyov's attitude. The 
thoughtful, genuinely well-meant and excellent suggestion that lyov might find surcease in prayer became 
lost in the welter of recriminations. 

3. Berachos 17b, on the basis of Isaiah 46:12 which speaks of the strong of heart, far removed from charity, 
talks approvingly of righteous people who demand God's sustenance as a right and spurn His charity. 
Apparently, then, lyov's attitude is not to be condemned out of hand. However, it is doubtful whether even 
these strong of heart would have couched their claims in terms of familiarity such as lyov uses throughout 
this chapter [e.g. There is no arbitrator between us who might lay his hands on us both J. lyov's demand for 
justice is inappropriate. It derives from a primitive and ultimately distorted view of God which places Him 
on an equal footing with himself — an aggrieved rival. No such sacrilege underlies the claims of the 
righteous. Fully aware of the true nature of God — to the extent that such awareness is possible for man — 
they also know, and know deeply, to what grandeur the truly righteous man can rise. The Rabbis are called 
kings (Gittin 61a) .. . ministering angels (Nedarim 20b). Men such as they may stand up straight before 
their God, confident in the rights which goodness and purity confer — because God Himself, as it were, 
looks with wonder on the truly great: See this creature which I have created, this being which I have 
formed! (Bereishis Rabbah 12). 
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he could not reply to one in a thousand . 4 Wise of heart and mighty 
in power, who stubbornly opposed Him and remained sound? 


God (23:3ff. and especially v. 6, there.) 

We have rendered b« DV piy ntm, as 
but how can man expect to best God? Thus 
piy 1 , in the sense of winning a case at court, as 
in Deuteronomy 25:1. We cannot exclude the 
possibility that lyov chooses this particular for¬ 
mulation as a play on Eliphaz's rhetorical ques¬ 
tion, ply nlbicn unagn, Can mortals be deemed 
righteous before God (4:17). lyov may be using 
a play on words: 1 am less interested in being 
deemed a p'ny, righteous man, by God, than in 
winning my case against Him. 

3. qbK^an nnt< mjjp'K 1 ? iray anb ysnyotc — If 
He would agree to wrangle with him, he could 
not reply to one in a thousand. The use of pro¬ 
nouns in this sentence makes it difficult to de¬ 
termine the subjects of the respective predi¬ 
cates. Neither Rashi nor Ramban offer any 
interpretation of the verse. 

M etzudos renders: If the righteous man 
would wish to wrangle with God concerning 
the denial of his just rewards, God would not 
answer even one question in a thousand. 

We have chosen the opposite meaning for 
mainly contextual considerations: In the first 
place, our and the following verses all seem to 
lead up to verse 15 where lyov bemoans the fact 
that even if he were proven to be right, he 
would still feel so overwhelmed by the sheer 
power of God's presence, that he would be, for 
all purposes, struck dumb. 

The same fear is once more repeated at verse 
32. It appears likely that our verse has the same 
meaning. 

Again, only if we ascribe the meaning which 
we have suggested, is there a really smooth 
transition from the previous verse. 

The earlier verse had said that it is impossible 
for a mortal to best God in a suit. This is simply 
a recognition of man's puny weakness in con¬ 
trast to an all-mighty God. [Note the use of bK 
as God's name in this context. It is a name 
which denotes might.] This indeed is the theme 
of all the following verses in this section, whicfr 
picture God's might as manifest in His total 
mastery over the titans of nature. In this con¬ 
text, nothing is said which would lead us to 
suppose that God would be unwilling to an¬ 
swer charges brought against Him. But if the 
sense of the verse is that man would be fright¬ 
ened into silence by the terror of a confronta¬ 
tion with God, then this follows directly front 
the previous thought. 

4. obu/p vbK niitj5n-*n ns y'pttt ssb Dsn — 
Wise of heart and mighty in power, who stub¬ 


bornly opposed Him and remained sound? 
Wise of heart in arguing a case, and mighty in 
power, to punish those who oppose Him 
(Rashi). 

rnyp in the hiphil form is almost always used 
transitively: To harden a spirit (Deuteronomy 
2:30); or, a yoke (I Kings 12:4). We have it in¬ 
transitively at Exodus 13:15, where the subject 
is Pharaoh's stubborn refusal in the face of 
God's constant demands to let the Israelites go. 
We assumea similar meaning here: Even if God 
were to consent to a confrontation, lyov feels 
he could not win. A spirited defense would 
surely be construed as a stubborn refusal to 
bow before God's will. No one could come out 
sound (Rashi) from such an encounter. 

5"13. We have noted above that Rashi and 
Ramban have widely divergent interpretations 
for this section. In Ramban's view, we have a 
series of metaphors for God’s untrammeled 
power to subdue the wicked; in Rashi's view it 
is a description of God's mastery over nature, 
from which lyov concludes that he has no 
chance at all to come out victoriously from a 
confrontation. 

It is instructive to examine the type of exam¬ 
ples from nature which lyov marshals to de¬ 
monstrate God's might. We might gainfully 
compare these, for example, with Psalms 104, 
where we have another (albeit much larger) 
listing of God’s prowess. We are immediately 
struck by the contrast in tone. Where David 
6ings of a caring God, who manifests His con¬ 
cern for His creatures in the infinitely wonder¬ 
ful, infinitely variegated panorama of the liv¬ 
ing world, lyov's view is unrelievedly negative. 
The God Whom he describes is one of dishar¬ 
mony and chaos. One Who tears up moun¬ 
tains, sets the earth to trembling and darkens 
the sky — Who plays havoc with His own cre¬ 
ation. 

When God reveals Himself to lyov from out 
of the whirlwind (chapter 38ff ), it is also as cre¬ 
ator and sustainer; all-wise, all-powerful, and 
all-able; lord of a cosmos of such mind-bog¬ 
gling variety and complexity, that lyov's mind 
must reel before such omnipotence. It is a de¬ 
scription in the mode of the psalm — generous 
in scope, unsparing in the vivid images with 
which it paints the canvas of God's goodness — 
quite different from the parsimonious, single 
faceted (and that, negative) listing which lyov 
uses here. 

Surely lyov, too, knew that there are other, 
more positive, facets to God's stewardship over 
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nature. [See his response to Bildad's third 
speech at chapter 26.] At this point, the bitter¬ 
ness of his spirit did not permit him to dwell 
upon them. It will take the exultation born of 
direct revelation from God to restore a sense of 
balance. 

5.19io Dagn "itfiK iyr Kb) onn pTiynn — He 
uproots mountains — they know not, upturn¬ 
ing them in His fury. In Ramban's view, these 
are the mountain strongholds in which the 
wicked sought to protect themselves. 

In Rashi's view, this is an example of God's 
untrammeled power. Mountains are frequent¬ 
ly seen as symbols of almost eternal fastness 
and security — the titans upon whom the earth 
was built (Micah 6:2). That God can uproot 
them at will — and with such effortless speed 
that they never know from where this terror 
overtakes them — is evidence of God's might. 

Isaiah, too, talks of God destroying moun¬ 
tains ( Isaiah 42:15). But, what a difference! 
There these mountains symbolize the power of 
the wicked whom God will eliminate in order 
to make room for His people: 

I will burn up the mountains and the 
hillocks, cause all their vegetation to 
wither. I will turn rivers into islets, dry up 
the swamps. Thus will I lead the blind 
along roads they never knew, I will take 
them by paths that are strange to them. 
Before them I shall turn darkness to light, 
straighten out all that is crooked ... 

The difference in perception lies in the atti¬ 
tude. At this moment, Iyov is in no mood to see 
anything beyond the immediate destruction. 

6. 'pjfbgtT n'Tinyi rtnipratj y-m m*)Bn — He 
agitates the earth to move from its place, so 
that its very pillars quiver. God moves the 
earth around at will so that the mighty have no 
place to which to flee (Ramban). 

As Rashi understands it, this is one other 
example of God's might. Again, it is not 


dissimilar to other Scriptural passages (such as, 
in this case. Psalms 18:Sff.) but, once more, 
there is a difference in thrust. There, David 
sees God as unleashing His fury against the 
wicked, so that His servant might be saved. 
Here Iyov just sees violence. 

7. Dnm □ i 3did iy;n rnr Kb) o-irtb “ikjkh - He 
orders the sun — and it does not shine, He seals 
off the stars. cnr), as, sun, occurs in Scripture. 
See, for example. Judges 14:18. 

Ramban interprets: The darkening of the 
sun is a metaphor for the downfall of one 
kingdom and the rise of another. The sealing 
of the stars implies the frustration of the plans 
laid by those who seek guidance from the 
heavenly constellations. Thus, our verse de¬ 
scribes the downfall of the kings and their 
counselors. 

In Rashi's view, we have another example 
of God's might. The darkening of the sun at 
midday [presumably through an eclipse], a 
time at which we would expect it to shine in all 
its power, occurs frequently in Scripture. See, 
for example, Isaiah 13:10 and 59:10. See also 
above at 5:14. 

8. D) •’nna'by -pH) nab nya — On His 
own He spreads out the heavens, tramples 
upon the crests of the sea. Ramban writes: He 
is able to do as He wishes with the sun and the 
stars (previous verse) because He alone spreads 
out the heavens. (This is how Ramban would 
render npl, see below.) Also, He treads upon 
the heights of the sea, that is, the crests of the 
waves, thereby quieting the stormy waters. 

As a description of God's might (Rashi), the 
verse seems out of character if we render as 
to spread out, and understand it to be a 
metaphor for the creation of the sky. In a 
listing of apparently malevolent acts, such a 
statement of God's benign prowess seems in¬ 
appropriate. Nevertheless, this is how Rashi 
understands it here. 

We may suggest an alternative. In Psalm 18 
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He uproots mountains — they know not, upturning them in His 
fury . 6 He agitates the earth to move from its place, so that its very 
pillars quiver. 7 He orders the sun — and it does not shine, He seals 
off the stars. 8 On His own He spreads out the heavens, tramples 
upon the crests of the sea. 9 He sets up Osh, K'sil and Chimah, 
and the chambers of the south. 10 He performs great deeds beyond 
ken, wonders beyond numbering. 11 He could pass me by and I 
would not see, glide by and I would not notice Him. 12 He smites 
suddenly — who can hold Him back, who can challenge Him: 
'What are You doing?' 13 God will never call back His fury, those 
who arrogantly seek to help are prostrate beneath Him. 14 Could [ 
then possibly respond to Him, choose words to argue with Him ? 


which we quoted above, we have a very simi¬ 
lar sentence in a parallel context. Verse 8 
there describes God roiling up the earth and 
causing its pillars to tremble; verse 9 pictures 
smoke rising up in His nostrils, fire billowing 
from His mouth, and burning coals smolder¬ 
ing within Him. Verse 10 then goes on: IV] 
[from nui] TVl D’niy, He inclined the heavens 
and descended upon them. Rashi explains this 
to mean that it was as though God had in¬ 
clined the heavens downward so as to descend 
upon them in order to inflict the punishments 
which are described in that passage. It seems 
possible to assign the same meaning here. God 
inclines the heavens so that He might descend 
by them in order to trample the crescending 
waves. 

9. inri nini nn’pi b’pp tyy-nuty — He sets up 
Osh, K'sil and Chimah, and the chambers of 
the south. These are the signs of the zodiac 
under which the mighty evildoers function. 
Since God masters these constellations, he is 
able to exercise control over the wicked ( Ram- 
ban ). 

The chambers of the south are the rooms in 
which the storms are kept (Rashi). Compare 
37:9 and Z echariah 9:14. 

10. -isptt I’tny niKbpii ij?n ytrny nib'-n ntyy 
— He performs great deeds beyond ken, won¬ 
ders beyond numbering. This is an exact repe¬ 
tition of Eliphaz's cry of wonder at 5:9. It seems 
quite certain that Iyov is quoting his antago¬ 
nist. Yes, he seems to be saying, indeed God 
does all kinds of wonderful things — all 
destructively! 

11. lb i’3K-Kb) qbm] nioK k 5] ’by npy] in — 
He could pass me by and I would not see, glide 
by and I would not notice Him. He can do 
whatever He wants, never visible by the hu¬ 
man eye (Rashi). It is quite impossible to take 
precautions against Him (R amban). 


12. ntyyjvnp vbK -i!3iO _ ’p 133 ’bv ’» c|'nrv ]n 
— He smites suddenly — who can hold Him 
back, who can challenge Him: 'What are You 
doing? Thus Rashi. Ramban renders: He 
can rob suddenly [qnn] is the same as c]l:n], 
the ches and tes being interchangeable], and 
who can make Him return that which He has 
taken. 

13. arn niy tnnty innn isk rnbK — 

God will never call back His fury, those who 
arrogantly seek to help are prostrate beneath 
Him. No human agency will ever force God to 
withdraw His anger (Rashi). The rest of the 
translation follows Rashi. Ramban renders: ... 
those who seek to help the arrogant. 

Up to this point Iyov has shown that the 
wicked are powerless before God. Now he 
once more takes up his own concerns (Ram¬ 
ban). Rashi would say that up to this point 
Iyov has demonstrated God's untrammeled 
might, and from this Iyov will now draw the 
conclusion that he can hope for little in a direct 
confrontation. The all-powerful presence of 
God would surely overwhelm him. 

14. Day na - ] rnnpx ujy* ’Pjk-’p qr< — Could 
l then possibly respond to Him, choose words 
to argue with Him? See the commentary to 
verses 2 and 3. Iyov draws the obvious conclu¬ 
sion from the picture which he has drawn of 
God's might. A God to Whom the titans of 
nature are mere playthings, is not likely to be 
impressed by the importuning of one such as 
he. 

A careful analysis of the passage, beginning 
with our verse and ending with verse 20, 
yields an unexpected structure. Verses 19 and 
20 seem a clear continuation from verse 16 — 
they too deal with Iyov's despairing of ever 
achieving a true "man to man” confrontation 
with God — with verses 17 and 18, which 
describe the terrible sufferings which Iyov has 
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had to undergo at God's hands, interrupting 
the smooth flow. (See Chart p. 107) 

Why does Iyov allow his thoughts to veer 
away from the subject at hand? 

The impression gained is that while both 


sections 14-16 and 19-20 deal with lyov's 
frustrations as a potential litigant, they deal 
with different aspects of the same problem. 

We can recognize this on the basis of a 
marked similarity between verses IS and 20. 


15. K<? ’npiy-DK 

Even if I were right, I could never assert 
it, could I entreat Him Who judges me? 


20. ’Wpyii ’?K-on 'W'vty.r a p-jyK-DK 

Even if I were in the right — my mouth 
would pronounce me guilty, if [ were 
innocent, it would proclaim me crooked. 


There is another similarity in expression 
which we must not overlook. Verse 4 had de¬ 
scribed God as y»K, mighty in power, and this 
identical word is used once more in verse 19: Is 
it to be brawn ? — See, He is the stronger (yraK). 

We understand the structure of the entire 
passage as follows; 

We have seen earlier that verse 14ff. states 
the conclusion to be drawn from the earlier 
passage, which in itself is the proof which Iyov 
offers for the assertion made in verse 4: God is 
so wise of heart and mighty in power, that no 
one stubbornly opposed Him and remained 
sound. Examples of this untrammeled might 
are then drawn from nature. At verse 14 the 


argument is complete: Iyov can see no hope 
that a confrontation might prove beneficial to 
him. 

This thought is further developed in verse 
15: Even if Iyov were in the right, he is lost. He 
would be afraid to assert his innocence or even 
to ask for mercy from his tormentor. God has 
shown Himself to be an implacable opponent 
(see 6:4) and, when such an opponent is also 
all-mighty, then indeed all is lost. Iyov is so 
convinced of God's overbearing and purpose¬ 
ful savagery that he would deny his very 
senses: Even if God were to answer him, he 
would be unable to bring himself to believe 
that he would have a hearing.^) 


1. We have used strong — indeed sacrilegious — expressions in describing lyov's perception of God in the 
context of this passage. We have done this in order to establish an ambience within which the shocking 
calumnies of verses 22-24 could find some justification. 

Still, some explanation is necessary. How can we square an Iyov, capable of the exquisite adoration 
expressed in verses like 1:21 or 13:15, with the vicious deiphobe who emerges from this speech? 

There is an illuminating passage in Yerushalmi, Sotah 5:5, which can help us understand. 

The Mishnah there discusses the question of whether Iyov served God out of love or out of fear. Various 
verses are adduced to illustrate the respective opinions. 

In the Cemara there the following lesson is taught:... Serve God out of love, and serve Him also out of 
fear. Serve Him out of love — for, should you feel inclined to hate, you will remember that you love. Serve 
Him also out of fear — for, should you be inclined to strike out at Him — he that fears does not strike out. 

Clearly, the Yerushalmi believes that fear can easily degenerate into hatred. Fear demands, fear threatens, 
and, ultimately fear crushes. Only when tempered by love — the healing balm which smooths rough edges, 
blunts sharp and hurtful thrusts and suffuses the harshest experience with healing, energizing light and 
warmth — can fear be sublimated to find its place, in healthy proportion, within the totality of man's 
relationship to God. 

Did Iyov serve out of a love of God, or was he animated only by dull, stultifying fear? The Tannaim, as 
we saw above, dispute the point. Surely we may assume that these and those are the words of the living God. 
(See footnote to 2:3 where we confirm this from Ramban.) No man, and certainly none who are exposed 
to the roiling experiences to which Iyov was subject, maintains one, steady, unvarying relationship with 
God. All, in the words of one contemporary Mussar teacher, experience Days of Love and Days of Hatred 
(see R' Shlomo Wolbe's, Alei Shas, Part I, Section I, Chapter V). 

Thus, we should not be surprised to find conflicting nuances within the many speeches which Iyov 
makes. Certainly, even in his travail, there will be times in which the light of love breaks through to cast 
its healing rays upon the shadows of his despondency. We must expect, though, that at other times and in 
other passages, his frustrations block out any but the soberest awareness of his terrible vulnerability. Then 
fear preponderates and, as it does in our passage, brings hatred in its wake. 

Certainly, this was a serious failing on lyov's part. As Pesikta Rabbasi, quoted at 1:1, teaches: Had Iyov 
not given way to his frustrations and instead accepted God's judgment in total humility, then in our prayers 
we would not only have spoken of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but also of the God of Iyov. 
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15 Even if I were right, I could never assert it, could I entreat Him 
who judges me? 16 Even were / to call and He would answer me, / 
could not believe that He would listen to my voice. 17 For He has 


In the next two verses, lyov defends his 
cynicism. Is he himself not the uprooted moun¬ 
tain, the trembling earth, the eclipsed sun? 
What in his experience would encourage him 
to think otherwise — in spite of everything, to 
hope. God has smashed him without mercy — 
why should lyov suppose that he could ever 
achieve redress? 

The first part of verse 19 now sums up this 
section. Is it to be brawn? — See, He is the 
stronger. lyov has every justification to be 
afraid. But, what of the other aspect of Godli¬ 
ness of which verse 4 had spoken. God is 
mighty — but He is also wise of heart. Would 
God's wisdom not leave some room for hope? 

It is to this that the second half of verse 19 
turns. What of the God of the wise and under¬ 
standing heart? Can lyov not pin his expecta¬ 
tions on such a God? 

But this, too, leaves lyov unhelped and 
uncomforted. The benign God of wisdom is 
almost harder to face than the God of power. It 
is so easy for puny man to be overwhelmed in 
the presence of such awful majesty. Suddenly 
he wants nothing so much as to lose himself in 
that bright light, to render himself up in a total, 
all-encompassing giving — even of his in¬ 
tegrity. Let his lips shriek Guilty, guilty,' even 
though the heart feels that there is no guilt — 
it is, he feels, a small enough price to pay. 

But lyov knows that he is not willing to pay 
it. He has lost all — except his determination to 
spurn the easy path of capitulation. 

Impaled upon the horns of this dilemma, 
knowing that he can gain nothing except by 
losing all — lyov turns to the bitter denuncia¬ 
tions of the next passage. 

15. ijnnx njDWtpb rnjm Kb ’npny-niK — 
Even if I were right, I could never assert it, 
could I entreat Him who judges me? As we 
explained above, lyov is here bemoaning his 
impotence in the face of God's overwhelming 
power. He is simply afraid [not overwhelmed 
by God's grandeur as in verse 20] to assert 
himself. 

It is not easy to pin down the precise mean¬ 
ing of the second phrase. Rashi and Ramban 
are silent, and so we have translated as does 
M etzudos, although we cannot use his inter¬ 
pretation. He assumes that lyov is still assert¬ 
ing that his fate lies in the hands of the 
constellations, and accordingly understands as 
follows: I cannot turn with my entreaties to 
Him Who judges me, since my fate is decided 


by the uncaring and inaccessible heavenly 
spheres. 

The commentary, however, following Ram¬ 
ban, has assumed that lyov already rejected 
this idea at 6:3. He would not be reverting to it 
here. 

Perhaps the term , lJDWp should be taken, not 
as one who judges (in the sense of deciding a 
controversy), but as one who executes punish¬ 
ment and suffering (as in Ezekiel 7:3 and many 
other places). The sense would then be: It is 
useless to expect that one who punishes me so 
severely would listen to my entreaties. Thus, 
both avenues which would normally be open 
to an innocent man asserting his rights or 
begging for consideration are closed to lyov. 

An alternative translation would take the 
of the first phrase and read it into the second 
one, too: .. . could never assert it, could never 
entreat Him Who judges [punishes] me. 

16. ’blp PPKK'K'b ’niop'DN — 

Even were I to call and He would answer me, l 
could not believe that He would listen to my 
voice. lyov has reached such a state of 
depression that he could even believe that his 
own senses are deceiving him. If God were to 
answer, lyov would not trust his ears. 

Ramban detects a theological stance in this 
verse, which will influence much of what lyov 
has to say throughout his long speech. lyov 
cannot believe that God would answer his 
entreaties, because he does not accept that 
Divine Providence extends to the individual. 
In the next few verses, he observes that 
disasters strike the righteous as much as they 
do the wicked, leading him to conclude that 
the individual cannot hope for fair treatment 
at God's hands. 

17. can na>-n ’3910? •■nytpa—Uf'K — For 
He has shattered me in a tempest, multiplied 
my wounds for no good reason. Ramban, as we 
have seen in the previous verse, understands 
this as an assertion that God's providence does 
not extend to the individual. If a storm were to 
come, lyov claims, he, the righteous man, 
would be crushed the same as his wicked 
neighbors. The furious — and blind — 
hurricane will tear the fruits off the tree as 
surely as it strips off the leaves! 

From Rashi at 38:1, we suspect that he 
understands the verse as we have done. There, 
God appears to lyov from out of a whirlwind, 
bringing the story to its dramatic climax. 
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Rashi, based on the midrash, writes: From the 
very whirlwind which you used to calumniate 
Me (our verse), I will answer you! 

From the association which the Sages see 
here, it seems likely that they think of the 
whirlwind in our verse as being a metaphor for 
all the terrible troubles which had overtaken 
Iyov. His life had been laid waste as by the 
brutal, non-discriminating savagery of a hur¬ 
ricane. At 38:1, God reveals to him that the 
very storm which he had seen as his nemesis 
was in truth the source of his salvation. The 
ecstasy of basking in God's revelation would 
never have been his if he had not first gone 
through the purgatory of his agonies. (See 
there, and at Introductory Remarks to chapter 
29, for a development of this theme.) 

The phrase, You multiplied my wounds for 
no good reason, is highly significant in this 
context. We recall that at 2:3, God had used the 
same expression in His rebuke to Satan, You 
have incited Me for no good reason. In the 
commentary to that verse we cited Ramban 
who notes that the suffering to which Iyov 
was exposed was for no good reason only at the 
level of surface appearances. In fact, his ago¬ 
nies had a salutary effect in that by reacting to 
them correctly, and ultimately being rewarded 
by a vision of God, he raised his level of service 
from fear to love (see there). 

Thus, when for no good reason is used here, 
we are meant to understand it with bitter 
irony: Indeed my suffering has been totally 
useless. Mired as I am now in the hatred 
engendered by fear of God untempered by 
love for Him, it has served only to drag me 
downward. 

’’PDIU/'I is derived from ’3#, to grind down. 
See Rashi to Genesis 3:15. 

18 . Dn'inn Myaty? ’a ’nn aipn — He 

will not suffer me to catch my breath, for 
He gluts me with bitterness. The rendering, 
catch my breath, accords with Ramban 
and Metzudos. The idea of the verse is clear 
enough; buffeted and crushed by the virulence 
of the tempest which God has unleashed 
against him, Iyov cannot find even a mo¬ 
ment's relief. Bitterness fills every nook and 
cranny of his being, and he cannot forget it 
even for a moment. 

Rashi is silent and leaves room for the 
following conjecture. The combination of mu/ 


[in the hiphil] and nn occurs only once more 
in Scripture — in Eliphaz's second speech at 
15:13. There, it parallels s peak [wind] — words 
from your mouth], and thus, according to all 
the commentators, means to fling one s inner¬ 
most thoughts at someone. This would be a 
singularly felicitous meaning in our context. I 
know, says Iyov, that God will never give me 
the chance to share my thoughts with Him. He 
makes His attitude to me clear by glutting me 
with bitterness. 

19. •’rryv 'n uawnb-DNi nan ymx nab-DK — Is 
it to be brawn ? — See, He is the stronger, if, due 
process, who will set a time for it ? The transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi. In which arena, Iyov asks, 
am I to do battle with God? If it is to be a test 
of strength, I have already demonstrated [this 
is the implication of npn, See\] that I have no 
chance. Everything I have said until now 
makes it abundantly clear that God is immea¬ 
surably stronger. 

Yet — a wistful and fleeting dream — 
perhaps, after all, there might be some justice. 
God is not only the mighty in power, but also 
the wise of heart. Would He meet me in court? 

But this too, Iyov knows for sure, is only an 
illusion. Who will set a time for it ? Who will fix 
a time for such a confrontation ['p“pyv, from 
*1}P, to appoint a time] which will be meaning¬ 
ful for me? I could, indeed, come to the trial, 
but the avowal of my innocence would die 
within my throat. Blameless though I am, I 
would pronounce my own guilt. I simply 
cannot face the grandeur of the all-wise God. 

20. ■’Jtitpy?] 1 ?K~on ’pyu/-^ '3 p’nyx'DK — Even 
if I were in the right — my mouth would 
pronounce me guilty, if I were innocent, it 
would proclaim me, crooked. The translation 
follows Rashi, who takes the subject of ’PV?py»] 
as ’a, my mouth, of the earlier phrase. In this 
context Dn parallels piyx and should thus be 
rendered innocent (as in Psalms 19:14), rather 
than as unquestioning integrity, as we have 
taken it in the rest of the book. See next verse. 

However, Metzudos takes the subject of 
■•plppy?] as God. Iyov accuses God of bringing 
out the worst in him by exposing him to 
undeserved suffering. See further, below, at 
verses 30-31. 

21. «n oxtpx y"iK‘xb> ''jK'Dn — / am 
constant but at a loss how to find rest, I am 
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9/18-22 shattered me in a tempest, multiplied my wounds for no good rea¬ 
son. 10 He will not suffer me to catch my breath, for He gluts me with 
bitterness . 19 Is it to be brawn? — See, He is the stronger, if, due pro¬ 
cess, who will set a time for it? 20 Even if I were in the right — my 
mouth would pronounce me guilty, if I were innocent, it would pro¬ 
claim me, crooked. 21 I am constant, but at a loss how to find rest, 
I am disgusted with my life. 22 There is a thing — because of which 


disgusted with my life. The proclamation, I 
am constant, echoes the ending of the previous 
verse. There, the same phrase had paralleled, / 
am in the right, and thus had meant, / am 
innocent. But having used the term, Iyov re¬ 
calls its more fundamental meaning in relation 
to his problems. With firm determination, 
Iyov rejects the idea propagated by the friends, 
that his belligerent questioning makes him 
a chonef (hypocrite), the very opposite of a 
tarn. 

Notwithstanding appearances, / am a tam! 
The very constancy of my devotion to God 
entitles me — nay, forces me — to question. 
(See commentary to 6:13 for a wide-ranging 
discussion of this issue.) 

The second phrase is translated in accor¬ 
dance with Rashi, who equates with 

ttpll, rest. The word ttfgU does not occur 
in Scripture. Rashi at Exodus 31:17 makes 
clear that the concepts of soul and resting 
are closely related [much as the English idiom, 
to come to oneself]- and thus, his render¬ 
ing here falls well within the range of the pos¬ 
sible. 

However, it is difficult to see a really com¬ 
pelling thought-development between the 
first and second phrases. How does the procla¬ 
mation that Iyov is a tam, lead to his bemoan¬ 
ing his inability to find rest? We must assume 
that it provides the ground for his anguished 
question: Why, since I am constant, do I suffer 
so much? 

There seems to be another possibility: The 
combination of lyaa yp, to know a soul, occurs 
in two other places. Exodus 23:9 uses the 
expression to demand from us an understand¬ 
ing of the ia, the stranger, whose soul we 
know from our experiences in Egypt; and 
Proverbs 12:10 describes the righteous man 
who knows the soul [nature] of his animal and, 
thus, understands precisely what it needs. 

The idiom, then, implies an intimate knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of the nature of man 
or beast. 

Taken thus, the phrase would mean: I do not 
recognize myself. I am a tam, totally devoted 
to God. What, then, is it that makes me so 
rebellious and angry? 


Iyov knows the thoughts that are roiling 
inside him — the resentment which, in the 
next few verses will boil over into such ap¬ 
palling calumnies. Iyov wonders how this 
could have happened to him. He is horrified at 
his attitude, looks with loathing upon a life 
which has come to this. 

22"24. Kin ytt/Tj nn ■‘rnijK p-by ion nnj* 
nbDD — There is a thing — because of which I 
said: 'He destroys the constant with the 
wicked!' lyb"* D'p? rpnb dkdb n’D; dWdk — 
When Satan goes for the sudden kill — he 
mocks the rotting of the innocent, nan? y"m 
Kvvn iodk kVdk np? 1 npDW’p ytiPvip — 
The land is in the hands of the wicked one, he 
sheaths the faces of its judges. If not, then who 
is it ? Much of our understanding of the book 
of Iyov hinges upon a correct understanding 
of this astounding passage. We must submit it 
to careful analysis. 

At the outset, it should be noted that Rashi, 
at 40:5, has Iyov regretting what he said in 
verse 22, the introductory verse to this passage 
He undertakes never to repeat such thoughts. 

Evidently, then, this passage brings Iyov to 
the brink of the unthinkable. 

We have translated the passage in accor¬ 
dance with Rashi. However, it lends itself to at 
least four interpretations, each of which we 
must consider. We shall see below that Rashi's 
assertion (at 40:5), that Iyov regrets having 
said what he said here, probably assumes a 
different translation than the one he offers 
here. 

The most innocuous one is suggested by 
Daas Mikra. At 8:20 Bildad had maintained 
that: Surely God will not disdain those who are 
constant, will not support evildoers. The as¬ 
sumption is that the righteous will not be 
disdained, will not be made to suffer. Iyov 
refutes this assertion, in accordance with the 
well-known dictum that once the destroyer 
has been set loose, he makes no distinction 
between the righteous and the wicked 
(Mechilta 11, quoted by Rashi to Exodus 
12:22). Iyov illustrates this from both the natu¬ 
ral and the social spheres. A raging storm (v. 
23) smashes everything in its path, and a 
wicked ruler can do as he wishes by undermin- 
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ing the judicial system in his realm (v. 24). |l! 

Rambam and Ramban start out from the 
same premise, but interpret the individual 
verses in marginally different ways. 

Both believe that verse 21 makes the state¬ 
ment that there is no essential difference be¬ 
tween the fate that befalls the righteous and 
that which is the lot of the wicked man. This, 
because God is so exalted that He is indifferent 
to man's fate. We recall that in Ramban's view, 
this was already said in verses 16-17. 

According to Ramban the two following 
verses have this to say: It can be shown that 
God is elevated beyond caring for man's fate. 
For, if we were to say that what happens comes 
about because God wills it, then it would be He 
Who sets out on a rampage of sudden death. He 
Who mocks the destruction of the innocent (v. 
23). He would then have to be described as a 
wicked king who wreaks his will by emascu¬ 
lating the judicial system in his realm (v. 24). 
Manifestly, this latter option is more denigrat¬ 
ing of God than the first. Much better to say 
that God is not involved. 

By reading the latter two verses as he does, 
Ramban avoids the need to have verses 23 and 
24 actually describing God. They say only 
what would have been had the premise laid 
down in verse 22 not been true. 

Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 3:23, goes one 
step further. Verse 23 describes God as being 
seemingly indifferent to man's fate. He looks 
disparagingly (brbp, in Kapach's rendering) 
upon the woes of the innocent. 

Rambam gives no interpretation for the all- 
important verse 24. 

Although Rambam goes further than Ram¬ 
ban in that he has verse 23 actually describing 
God, he avoids interpreting the verse in such a 
way that God is perceived as inflicting the suf¬ 
fering callously upon an innocent victim. 12 * 

Here we are at the very crux of the issue of 
how the book of lyov is to be understood. Is it 
to be viewed as a debate between the various 
protagonists concerning the problems of suf¬ 
fering, reward and punishment, God's provi¬ 
dence and the like; or is it an existential account 


of one human being grappling, not always suc¬ 
cessfully, with his own private hell, interacting 
as best he can with the importunings of an ob¬ 
tuse wife and well meaning but blundering 
friends, ail the while struggling to maintain the 
integrity which alone can be his anchorage. 

As we have pointed out in Introduction to 
the lyov Commentary , we perceive this issue as 
dividing Rashi from the other classical com¬ 
mentators. 

In an existential struggle, which purports to 
portray no single theological stance, but just 
the reality of one man's purgatory, we need ex¬ 
pect no single, consistent line of argument or 
thought. Indeed we will expect wild fluctua¬ 
tions of demeanor, from the deepest depression 
to the highest exultation — all true, none abso¬ 
lute. We will not be shocked to hear lyov blas¬ 
pheme (as he does in our passage as Rava sees 
it). There is no other word for it; it is a blas¬ 
phemy of desperation, robbed of its sharpness 
by the fact that the same man, occasionally 
within the same speech, will feel and express 
the highest, most moving flights of love. It is 
not — cannot be — the evil, hating and de¬ 
structive blasphemy which the Satan had 
hoped to elicit. 

In short, we need not fear even the most pre¬ 
posterous ideas, since, as Rava himself (Bava 
Basra 16b) teaches: No man can be punished 
for speech uttered in the throes of his agony, 
lyov says terrible things and may even for the 
moment subscribe to them, but he remains the 
same constant and upright servant of God that 
he always was. 

If, however, we are dealing with carefully 
considered philosophical positions, then there 
is no room for such violent mental and emo¬ 
tional dislocations. Any a priori suppositions 
concerning the religious stance of the various 
protagonists must assure a uniformity of reli¬ 
gious assumptions which preclude the possibil¬ 
ity of the excesses which Rava lays to Iyov's 
door. 

To that extent, then, we see Rava's state¬ 
ments in the Gemara as supportive of Rashi's 
general approach. 


1. To the best of my knowledge, this principle has never been questioned as being unjust or as reflecting 
an uncaring God. It is based on the assumption that God's justice deals not only with the individual, but 
also with the community at large. In such a context, the individual — unless he is a man of such stature that 
he merits an open miracle — will be subsumed within his community. 

If a righteous man dwells among wicked people who are to be punished by drought, there will be no rain 
falling upon his field, even though he is not deserving of punishment. 

The assumption is that God will somehow compensate for such inevitable seeming miscarriages of justice. 
R' Elchanan Wasserman discusses this concept in detail in an essay, reprinted in Kovetz Maamarim. 

2. It seems clear that Rambam and Ramban interpret as they do in order to avoid placing in Iyov's mouth 
the terrible blasphemies which, as we can see from the commentary, Rava does not hesitate to ascribe to him. 
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It should be added that to the modern mind, 
unschooled in the philosophical niceties with 
which the medieval greats grappled, the idea of 
an uninvolved God Who cares nothing for 
man because of the latter's sheer insignificance, 
is as difficult to grasp as a vindictive God who 
sees man as the plaything of His casual, uncar¬ 
ing cruelty. 

But Rava (in Bava Basra 16a) does just that. 
In a remarkable passage relating to verse 24, 
The land is in the hands of the wicked one, he 
says: 'Iyov attempted to turn the dish upside 
down upon its opening' [an idiom which likely 
means: To rob the world of any meaning. Just 
as a dish, which is used to store things within 
it, becomes useless once it is turned upside 
down, so too a world with a cruel, capricious 
God means nothing at all.] Aba ye said to him, 
[You are wrong] — the verse is to be read with 
reference to the Satan. The wicked one into 
whose hands the world is given is not a capri¬ 
cious God, but rather Satan]. 

Rashi here takes Abaye's approach and in¬ 
terprets the verses as referring to the Satan. But 
that does not relieve us of dealing with Rava's 
understanding — the more so, since the Rashi 
at 40:5 quoted above (which maintained that 
our passage is one of those which, in the end, 
Iyov regretted having said) presumably is 
based on Rava's opinion. 

In the first place we must ask: If indeed these 
thoughts which Iyov expresses are taunts and 
blasphemy (as Rashi defines them), then has 
Satan not been vindicated? He maintained that 
Iyov would blaspheme under the pressure of 
his agonies, and indeed, has he not done so? In 
the footnote (p. 96) we have suggested one pos¬ 
sible answer: Iyov's excesses at this point are 
not expressions of rejection, but of caring — so 
much of what he says is love at its most exalted 
(see, for example 13:15). In totally human reac¬ 
tion, his fevered mind lifts him to the highest 
ecstasies at one moment, only to plunge him to 
the depths of despair in the next. Love and 
hatred, hope and resignation, death wishes and 
life-affirming schemes, chase each other in and 
out and ever around in the black hole of his de¬ 
spair. As Rava himself teaches, he will not be 
held accountable for them, for they are utter¬ 
ances born of agonies. 

However, even given all this, there is some¬ 
thing in us which rejects the possibility that 
Iyov could actually have expressed the 
thoughts which Rava attributes to him. The 
very fact that none of our classical commenta¬ 
tors brings himself to render the words in the 
mode in which Rava seems to interpret them. 


demonstrates with absolute clarity that Iyov 
cannot possibly have said them. 

Rather, we suggest as follows: The all-im¬ 
portant verse 24 reads: yttn "P3 rum yiK, the 
land is in the hands of the wicked one. Now the 
combination of ira )n3 occurs frequently in 
Scripture — almost always in the sense that a 
people or an army are given into the hands of 
a conqueror. The only example we might ad¬ 
duce which is similar to the usage in our verse 
is Genesis 9:2, which talks of God subjugating 
the animal world under man — all are given 
over into his hands. But, by whom? 

The narrative tone used in Genesis makes it 
abundantly dear that it is God by Whom the 
animal world is placed under man's dominion. 
The passive form of «ru, while not explicating 
a subject, clearly implies one. In verse 24, 
though, if the rasha to whom the world is 
given is God Himself — who has given it over 
into His hands? Clearly, if the meaning of the 
verse was that which Rava appears to assign to 
it, the formulation is infelicitous, rurn should 
not have been used. 

We suspect that Rava's interpretation of the 
verse is not meant as a literal rendering. Iyov's 
words may well lend themselves to other 
meanings. Perhaps, if we had to choose, Daas 
Mikra's reading — that of an uncaring human 
ruler into whose hand power had slipped — 
comes closest to the simple, unadorned text. 
However, the tone of resentful belligerence 
which marks the whole speech (as we have in¬ 
terpreted it) persuades Rava that Iyov had a 
double meaning in mind. Beneath the innocu¬ 
ous words lay a darker, more terrible meaning 
— one which Iyov did not quite dare to articu¬ 
late, but which is the natural outgrowth of all 
that he has said and thought up to this point. 

22. nban Kin yttni Dn ’irin^ kyi nrtK 
There is a thing — because of which I said: ‘He 
destroys the constant with the wicked!’ We 
follow Rashi who writes: There is one matter 
in life, and it is concerning it that I said. He 
destroys the constant with the wicked. That 
matter is ... [the subject of the next verse]. 

Ramban has: The fate of the righteous and 
the wicked is all one. For this reason I maintain 
that He [permits] both the constant and the 
wicked to be destroyed. Man is too insignifi¬ 
cant for Him to care. 

Daas M ikra: It is a matter of absolute clarity 
to me, that situations arise (see Prefatory Re¬ 
marks above and commentary to the next two 
verses) in which the righteous are destroyed 
together with the wicked. 
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23. iv^ 1 n *P^ npnb DKJ19 n’t^ dW'd« — When 
Satan goes for the sudden kill — he mocks the 
rotting of the innocent. We follow Rashi who 
takes U1U/ as connoting the Satan. The 
translation of the rest of the verse follows auto¬ 
matically. Thus, we see that Rashi chooses to 
interpret the passage as does Abaye in Bava 
Basra. The subject is not God but the Satan. 
Needless to say, this interpretation avoids some 
of the difficulties with which we have dealt 
above. However, we have already pointed out 
that Rashi to 40:5 appears to consider Rava's 
understanding as well. 

Ramban does not indicate what he thinks is 
the meaning of DM. Perhaps he takes it as does 
Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim, as flood. As we 
saw above, he takes the sentence to be a proof 
to the proposition of the previous verse — that 
God is too exalted to care for man's fate. Were 
we to say that God Himself is the source of hu¬ 
man fate, then we would have to say that when 
a flood wipes out the righteous with the 
wicked, it is He who mocks the suffering of the 
innocent. Far better to deny Him involvement 
in the matter. 

Daas Mikra sees the verse simply as affirm¬ 
ing the fact that occasionally natural disasters 
will indiscriminately destroy everything in 
their path, making no difference between the 
good and the bad. Whoever allows these disas¬ 
ters to happen [by implication, God] evidently 
is not concerned with the destruction of the in¬ 
nocent. 

24. kVdk npy rum h# 

Kirvp KlDK — The land is in the hands of the 
wicked one, he sheaths the faces of its judges. 
If not, then who is it? Rashi: The wicked one is 
Satan. All is in his power. He is able to confuse 
the judges so that they are unable to discern 
differences, and thus will never know the 
truth. This is the only possible explanation for 
all the evil in the world. If not , if Satan is not 
behind all the suffering, then who is it? 

Ramban: This continues the argument be¬ 
gun in the previous verse. If we were to ascribe 


the indiscriminate destruction which occasion¬ 
ally takes place to God, that would mean that 
the land is in the hands of the wicked one [God] 
who sheaths the faces of the judges, and thus 
is able to practice all kinds of injustice. Such an 
assumption about God is clearly untenable. 
But, if it were not so, if God did indeed deal 
with the affairs of man, to whom else could we 
ascribe evil? 

Daas Mikra: Not only do the natural forces 
not discriminate between good and evil people, 
but in the social sphere too this can be found. 
An evil king who controls the judiciary can 
wreak a great deal of harm on his subjects — 
the good and the bad. Manifestly, God permits 
such things to happen. If it is not His responsi¬ 
bility, then whose is it? 

25“ 26. rniu wyKb irna yy'an ibp ’n’l — My 
days were more fleet of foot than a runner, they 
have escaped me, never experiencing joy. mbn 
ttnin nw/ja n?K nvaK'oy — They went 
past like the ships of Eiveh, like a vulture 
swooping over prey. Rashi to verse 25: My days 
ran out on me together with those of all the 
other innocents who suffered unjustly. 

Clearly, Rashi is attempting to bridge be¬ 
tween the earlier passage and this. 

Ramban, too, has the thoughts expressed in 
these two verses following loosely on what 
went before. The earlier section had, in his in¬ 
terpretation, made the point that God must be 
too exalted to care for man; else we would have 
to ascribe all the injustice in the world to Him 
— and that would be intolerable. Iyov now 
brings proof from his own life experience.* 11 

He knows that he is righteous, and neverthe¬ 
less has lived an absolutely frustrating life. 
Clearly none of this should be ascribed to God. 

In spite of these reasonable connecting links, 
we cannot but notice that there seems to be a 
certain incongruence here. The complaints 
about a life that is over all too fast conformed 
well to the tenor of Iyov's speech in chapters 6 
and 7. Here, however, the subject both before 
and after these two verses is God's seemingly 


1. Ramban notes that whenever Iyov wants to make the point that the righteous occasionally suffer, he 
does so in the first person and draws upon his own experiences. This, because in contrast to the observation 
that the wicked often lead happy lives, which can be established objectively — we can see when a person 
acts wickedly — one can never know for sure whether another man is truly virtuous, and for all we know 
his sufferings may result from some secret vice. 
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goes for the sudden kill — he mocks the rotting of the innocent. 
24 The land is in the hands of the wicked one, he sheaths the faces 
of ifs judges. If not, then who is it? 25 My days were more fleet 
of foot than a runner, they have escaped me, never experiencing 
joy. 26 They went past like the ships of Eiveh, like a vulture 
swooping over prey. 27 If I decided to abandon my grousing, 
forgo my anger and show fortitude, 28 Were I to rein in my mis¬ 
eries — yet I know that You would not proclaim me innocent. 


uncaring inaccessibility, and the wanton de¬ 
struction which can engulf all beings — in¬ 
cluding the innocent man. In such a context our 
verses seem too bland — particularly since they 
seem to be only a repetition of thoughts which 
Iyov had previously expressed in his response 
to Eliphaz. 

When we consider the next section, running 
from verse 27 through verse 35, we may have 
a solution to the insertion of these two verses 
here. Verse 27 has Iyov toying with the wistful 
thought that it would be so good if he could 
perhaps bring himself to forget his murmur¬ 
ing, and verse 35 is a defiant assertion of his 
right to speak out. 

Evidently, then, Iyov is agonizing over 
whether or not he should express his feelings 
and frustrations. He wishes that he could keep 
silent, but concludes that he cannot — he has 
the duty of defending his integrity. 

We are now ready to understand the inser¬ 
tion of our two verses. 

The hair-raising sacrilege of the previous 
three verses has brought on a reaction of hor¬ 
ror. Iyov is appalled at his own temerity. He has 
gone too far — and he knows it. Accordingly, 
he seeks refuge in the more familiar, blander 
complaints of his earlier speech. They express 
his dissatisfaction with his lot without goading 
him beyond the acceptable. 

However, he notices immediately that the 
stage is past in which the controlled expression 
of such reasonable grievances could have given 
some surcease to his agonies. It was adequate 
before; it cannot serve any more. This is what 
he says in verse 25. I know that I ought not 
have talked as I did; indeed in the last two 
verses I have tried to tone down my belliger¬ 
ence. But, I just cannot. You give me no chance 
to act as I know I should act. Therefore, unhap¬ 
pily, I will speak that which I must (v. 35). 

Iyov gives three metaphors for the speed 
with which his good days have passed him by: 
[We say good days, on the basis of the very 
similar verse at 7:6 — see commentary there.] 
The runner [on land], the boat [on the sea], and 
the swooping vulture [in the air] (Daas Mikra). 

We imagine that there is more here than the 


simple expedience of increasing impact by us¬ 
ing a variety of metaphors. We may surmise as 
follows. The runner is sent by someone — the 
impetus for his haste comes from the need to do 
as he was told. The boat passes the bystander — 
he sees only the speed with which it plies the 
waves — but he cannot tell its origin or goal. 
The vulture is single-mindedly in pursuit of his 
prey. Iyov sees every aspect of his former life 
directed only towards his tragedy. It is as 
though the thoughts of Him Who sent him on 
his journey, the swiftly passing years, and the 
point to which they were making their head¬ 
long rush, all led inexorably to — disaster. 

For the rendering of "Mi as vulture rather 
than as the more usual eagle, see at 39:27. 

rQK nl’lK — The ships of Eiveh. The name of 
a swift river (Rashi). Ramban quotes a Targum 
[not ours]: Swift boats of the enemies, intent 
upon capturing spoils. He understands .“QK to 
be related to H3R, hatred. Our Targum has 
ships bearing luxuries, taking the word from 
bmn '•3K, the fresh produce of the valley ( Shir 
HaShirim 6:11). 

Daas Mikra, on the basis of etymological 
similarity to the Arabian and Accadian, sug¬ 
gests reeds. Thus, boats made out of reeds. 
Such boats are still in use in Ethiopia today. 

27"28. ni’bato ’la naiytt TPttf nnai^K ’-ibr-dr 
— If I decided to abandon my grousing, forgo 
my anger and show fortitude, ''rDaryba ’mi; 
’Ijjjn rV’ 3 'njn; — Were 1 to rein in my mis¬ 
eries — yet I know that You would not proclaim 
me innocent. See above for our perception of 
these two verses. Shocked at the excesses of 
which he had seen himself capable, Iyov had 
tried to mute his complaints, in verses 25-26. 
Now he recognizes that such reticence will not 
work for him. His frustration runs too deep — 
and so (as verse 35 determines), he must speak. 

We have rendered ua as anger in accordance 
with Rashi. Ibn Ezra adduces / Samuel 1:18. 

On ’JTtayy, which we have rendered mis¬ 
eries, Rashi remarks: Those which will not let 
me keep silent. 

'•ipin 'DVII — Yef / know that You would 

not proclaim me innocent. The implication — 
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reinforced by the first phrase of the next verse, 
I will anyway be guilty — is that here Iyov is 
picturing himself as standing at the bar of jus¬ 
tice before God, the judge. No more is he a 
litigant (as in the earlier part of this ch), who 
wishes to summon God to answer for His ac¬ 
tions. Rather he is a supplicant, begging God 
for justice — and knowing that it will be de¬ 
nied. Not until v. 32 does he once more take up 
the earlier theme — see there (also Chart p. 
107). 

We may suppose that this image was born in 
his mind when, in verse 24, he talked of the 
wicked one who sheathes the faces of the 
judges. Whatever the true meaning of the 
ph rase — see above — there is clearly the pic¬ 
ture of judges averting their gaze from the 
truth and, in consequence, perverting justice. 
At some level of his consciousness, Iyov is 
struck by the aptness of this description for his 
own situation. 

29. yr»K ban nrnrab yitfm ’p'ax — I will any¬ 
way be guilty — why should I weary myself 
uselessly? It is useless to go to court and to 
supplicate for vindication, when the guilty 
verdict is a foregone conclusion (Rashi). 

Neither my silence (vs. 27 and 28) nor my 
speech (v. 29) will help me in the least. There is 
nowhere that I can turn, nothing that I can do 
(Ramban). 

30“31. ’Da naa ’rrtairn ibur'na ’nyninn-DN — 
Though I washed in melted snow, cleansed my 
hands with soap, •giajmi ’jbaun nntt/a w 
’ninbty — You would dunk me in the muck, 
my very clothes would loathe me. What are 
these two verses saying, at this point of the 
argument? Verses 27 to 29 had depicted God as 
a tainted judge from whom no fairness could 
be expected. Verse 32 goes back to the earlier 
parts of the chapter where God was to be a 
party in litigation. Our two verses do not fit 
easily into either of the two sections, nor is it 
readily apparent how they are to bridge be¬ 
tween them. 

Rashi is silent, and Ramban remarks as fol¬ 
lows: Verse 30 is a metaphor which depicts 
Iyov as one who is clean of hand and pure of 
heart. Verse 31 describes the day of Iyov's 
death when he anticipates that God will sub¬ 
merge him in the slimy depths of the grave. 
Iyov's clothes will shame him; he is not suffi¬ 
ciently clean to appear before the king for 
judgment. The passage teaches that a death is 


followed by judgment — a proposition which 
Iyov accepts as true. 

Still, there appears to be no compelling link 
to either the passage that went before, or the 
one which follows. 

If indeed verse 30 — that is, the description 
of one who has washed himself clean — is a 
metaphor for innocence, then verse 31, which 
depicts God as dunking Iyov into the muck, 
would have to be understood as having God 
accuse Iyov and burden him with sins which 
he had never committed. However, nowhere 
has Iyov claimed that God would do such a 
thing. Certainly he has expressed outrage at 
being made to suffer without good reason, but 
he has not said that God would accuse him 
unfairly of sins which he had never commit¬ 
ted. 

If, as illustrated by the Chart (p. 107) we can 
understand these two verses as following di¬ 
rectly onto verse 20, we will have no difficulty 
in gauging their meaning. 

But first, a brief analysis of the structure of 
Iyov's speech. 

At verse 21 we recognized one of the literary 
lurches which we have come to expect in Iyov's 
cries from the heart. As we explained there, the 
mention of the tarn concept in verse 20 had 
recalled to him his claim to temimus, in the 
face of the belligerent questioning which had 
made the friends accuse him of being a chonef. 
His proud assertion, I am a tarn! had then led 
to the next passage in which his bitterness fi¬ 
nally spilled over into the dreadful accusations 
that we analyzed above. Then, at verses 25-26, 
there was the short-lived attempt to mute his 
pugnaciousness; this brought him in turn to 
the painful realization that in truth, there was 
no avenue open to him at all. Neither silence 
nor the pressing of his claim would help (vs. 
27-29). 

He now goes back to his thoughts of verse 
20, which had been interrupted there. 

In verse 20 Iyov had reflected upon the futil¬ 
ity of attempting to press his case against an 
all-wise God. As Rashi had interpreted that 
verse, it contained no negative reference to 
God. The subject of "oyttfr was my mouth. 
However, we quoted Metzudos who saw that 
phrase as a condemnation of a God Who pro¬ 
claims Iyov crooked, in spite of his constancy. 

The thought-progression of our two verses 
recalls Psalms 73:13-14: 
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29 / will anyway be guilty — why should I weary myself use¬ 
lessly? 30 Though I washed in melted snow, cleansed my 
hands with soap. 31 You would dunk me in the muck, my 
very clothes would loathe me. 32 For You are not a mortal as 1 
am, that I could answer You, that we could wrangle together. 


Job (chapter 9) 

Psalms (chapter 73) 

30. .’D? 133 ’niairn abur’n:! ’njmiflrrDK 
Though 1 washed in melted snow, 
cleansed my hands with soap. 

31.... ’jbsyn nntf/g m 

You would dunk me in the muck ... 

13. .••35 iVjpaa yrnto ’ 33 b vrai pn t|k 

In vain have I cleaned my heart and 
washed my hands spotless. 

14.... DVn S 5 y«j yi($i 

Still I was plagued all day long ... 


The term which Psalms uses in verse 14 is 
ym This expression has a simple meaning, but 
also resonates with an implied association. yi3 
means fo touch, and is used throughout Scrip¬ 
ture to denote smiting of any kind. It is most 
naturally associated with leprosy because it is a 
key word in Leviticus chapter 13. 

Now, leprosy — an evil filth from which 
people tend to recoil in disgust — is seen by the 
Sages as the outer form of an inner erosion of 
sanctity. It is visible sin, the tangible ugliness 
of a tarnished soul. Thus, Still I was plagued all 
day long . . ., really paraphrases quite accu¬ 
rately the dirt and squalor of. You would dunk 
me in the mud .... 

What is the precise symbolism of that 
phrase? 

The nnty of our verse, which we have trans¬ 
lated muck, also carries a variety of meanings: 
It is frequently used to denote simply a hole in 
the ground, a pit (see, for example, Jeremiah 
18:20), but there is also the association with 
death through its use for grave (see, for exam¬ 
ple, Psalms 30:10). Thus, the muck of our 
phrase carries the stench of death. 

When we consider further that in the 
thought-world of our Sages, leprosy is regard¬ 
ed as a form of death [a leper is considered as 
one dead ( Nedarim 64b)], the parallelism be¬ 
comes clear. 

Iyov's mind focuses upon the purification 
of his entire body, is obsessed by the filth and 
smell oozing from it. He realizes that it has 
become an object of loathing to those who 
meet him but, more importantly, to himself. He 
sees himself as he must surely appear to others 
— the personification of an evil, revolting per¬ 
sonality that has burst out, to reveal itself in all 
its horror, upon his body. He is walking malev¬ 
olence, living death. 

And none of it is true. Iyov has, on the con¬ 
trary, . .. washed in melted snow, cleansed his 
hands with soap. He knows himself to be inno¬ 


cent. In spite of his inner purity and constancy, 
God has branded him a sinner in the eyes of the 
entire world. 

What chance has he in litigation, against one 
who does not hesitate to twist his innocence 
into crookedness (v. 20), to take what was pure 
and shining and dunk it into a death-pit filled 
with the muck-stink of evil! 

"03 — With soap. Rashi equates “i3 with clean¬ 
liness. But Metzudos believes it is a herb which 
can be used for cleaning, akin to our soap. 

■■ninbty ■’royrn — My very clothes would 
loathe me. The idea is difficult for us to grasp. 
What exactly does Iyov mean by saying that 
his clothes would loathe him? 

The simple meaning would be that he is, 
metaphorically, endowing his clothes with hu¬ 
man feelings. The clothes lie right next to the 
body and normally do not balk at this intimate 
proximity. Iyov's putrid flesh would disgust 
even his clothes. 

If we are correct in understanding the filth 
of which Iyov talked in the previous verse as 
referring to the inflammation and the boils 
which covered his body, then the phrase might 
be meant to describe the irritation of his clothes 
rubbing against these open sores — even my 
clothes join in torturing me. 

32. uauma nrp ki 3 J uay* 'Jina tyj-rKb-'p — 
For You are not a mortal as / am, that I could 
answer You, that we could wrangle together. 
The commentary to verse 3 should be studied 
together with this verse. 

As we have understood the structure of the 
speech, this verse grows out of Iyov's com¬ 
plaints as expressed in verse 20 and in the pre¬ 
vious two verses. God's perceived overbearing 
demeanor as a litigant is possible only because 
He is no mortal, and therefore, immeasurably 
stronger than Iyov. Iyov wishes vainly that 
there were greater equality between himself 
and his Divine opponent. See next verse. 
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33. '3’3#-by n; no/; rraln u’ra*#’ Kb — 
There is no arbitrator between us who might 
lay his hands on us both. The ri’33n, according 
to Rashi, is one who points out the merits and 
faults in the positions of each one of the 
litigants. He lays his hands in the sense that he 
is able to impose his authority upon both, thus 
making sure that the stronger one does not 
overwhelm the weaker. 

At 7:8 we quoted Rava in Bava Basra 16a, 
who remarks to this verse: Let Iyov's mouth be 
stuffed with dirt. Can we imagine a slave 
upbraiding his master? 

What is Rava criticizing? 

The correct interpretation apparently de¬ 
pends upon understanding the relationship 
between our verse and the next. Ramban 
offers two possibilities. The first, that the wish 
expressed in the next verse flows from this 
one, but is not a direct continuation. Iyov 
wishes that there were an arbitrator between 
him and God. Once fairness is assured, God, of 
His own accord, would surely lay aside His 
cudgel. 

The second possibility is that the arbitrator 
himself is the subject of the next verse. His 
function will be to make God lay aside His 
cudgel. 

If the first interpretation is the correct one, it 
is difficult to see how Iyov's temerity in 


making the suggestion that an arbitrator be 
appointed would be expressed as a servant 
upbraiding his master. It would seem that 
Rava's abhorrence of this idea might be better 
worded in the form of the earlier criticism 
voiced there: Can Iyov put himself in one 
category with God? 

Accordingly, it would seem that Rava is 
more likely to understand the verse according 
to the second alternative. His criticism is 
leveled at Iyov for thinking that a slave [the 
arbitrator] could upbraid God and force Him 
to relinquish His cudgel. 

34. ’3nynjvbK innto iup# ’byn no’ — That He 
might remove His cudgel from me, that fear of 
Him would cease to terrify me. See commen¬ 
tary above for the relationship of this verse to 
the earlier one. 

35. nay ’pa* id-kV’d ujo’k Rbi rnpptt: — l 
shall speak and not fear Him, for this is not 
how / perceive myself. Iyov has now decided 
that the silence which he attempted to impose 
upon himself in verse 27 cannot serve. He 
must speak, must give voice to the torments 
which leave him no peace. He knows that he is 
innocent, knows that the friends do not 
perceive him as he really is ( Metzudos ). He 
will take God to task and attempt to force 
Him, ultimately, to justify Himself. 


X. 


1. rnanx ’rv# ’by npiyK ’jnp ’#33 ny>p3 

’#33 “inp — My very soul protests life, even 
were I to suppress my grousing, l would 
speak out in the bitterness of my soul. In 
the final verse of the previous chapter, we 
found Iyov expressing his determination to 
speak out at all costs. We would suppose that 
the logical follow-up from that decision would 
be our verse 2, which, beginning as it does 
with the words I say ..., is clearly born of that 
decision. 

What, then, is the function of our verse? 

In human terms, it is easy to understand. 
Iyov is about to embark on a daring venture, 
indeed. As belligerent as were his thoughts 
in the previous chapter, they were in a large 
part said about God, not fo Him. Iyov is about 
to harangue God Himself, to accuse Him 


directly of the distortions of justice which his 
ruminations in the previous chapter had 
yielded. 

It is natural enough that in the last moment, 
there should be some hesitation, some need to 
absolve himself from the obligation to rein in 
his feelings. Iyov's bitterness is just too great; 
it demands release. 

In this sense, our verse parallels 7:11 which 
also precedes a direct address to God. Here, 
however, Iyov goes much further than he does 
in that speech. While there he protests vigor¬ 
ously against the constant pounding to which 
he is being subjected, he does not yet summon 
the temerity of openly accusing God of 
perverting justice. In the current speech there 
are no such inhibitions. 

rrvp) derives from Ulp, which Rashi to 
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33 There is no arbitrator between us who might lay his hands on us 
both . 34 That He might remove His cudgel from me, that fear of Him 
would cease to terrify me . 35 I shall speak and not fear Him, for this 
is not how I perceive myself. 

10/l-2 ver y sou/ protests life, even were / to suppress my grousing, 

l would speak out in the bitterness of my soul. 2 1 say to God, 

Thread 1 Thread II Thread III 

14. Could I then possibly respond to 
Him, choose words to argue with Him? 

15. Even if I were right, I could never as¬ 
sert it, could I entreat Him who judges 
me? 

16. Even were 1 to call and He would an¬ 
swer me, I could not believe that He 
would listen to my voice. 

17. For He has shattered mein 
a tempest, multiplied my 
wounds for no good reason. 

18. He will not suffer me to 
catch my breath, for He gluts 
me with bitterness. 

19. Is it to be brawn? — See, He is the 
stronger, if, due process, who will set a 
time for me? 

20. Even if I were in the right — my 
mouth would pronounce me guilty, if I 
were innocent, it would proclaim me, 
crooked. 

21. I am constant, but at a loss how to 
find rest, I am disgusted with my life. 

22. There is a thing — because of which 
I said: 'He destroys the constant with 
the wicked!' 

23. When Satan goes for the sudden kill 
— he mocks the rottingof the innocent. 

24. The land is in the hands of the 
wicked one, he sheaths the faces of its 
judges. If not, then who is it? 

25. My days were more fleet 
of foot than a runner, they 
have escaped me, never expe- 
riencingjoy. 

26. They went past like the 
ships of Eiveh, like an eagle 
swooping over prey. 

27. If I decided to abandon my grous¬ 
ing, forgo my anger and show fortitude, 

28. Were I to rein in my miseries — yet I 
know that You would not proclaim me 
innocent. 

29. I will anyway be guilty — why 
should I weary myself uselessly? 

30. Though I washed in melted snow, 
cleansed my hands with soap. 

31. You would dunk me in themuck, my 
very clothes would loathe me. 

32. For You are not a mortal as I am, that 
I could answer You, that we could wran¬ 
gle together. 
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Psalms 95:10 takes to mean quarrel, synony¬ 
mous with an. See 8:14, above, where the 
same root has the meaning, fo cut off. 

2 . Tin by nynin ■gyunjybK nibK-bx -raK 
nann — I say to God, Do not condemn 
me. Tell me, why do You pick a fight with me? 
Sts is not as absolute as Kb. It is a softer 
negation, usually carrying the connotation of 
request or entreaty (see Wertheimer's, Biur 
Sheimos HaNirdafim B'Tanach). Thus, even 
though lyov has determined to give expres¬ 
sion to his bitterness, he begins on a concilia¬ 
tory note. 

For a precise understanding of the first 
phrase, we must combine it with verse 7 in 
which lyov states absolutely that God 
knows that he does not bear any guilt. Thus: 
Please, do not condemn me out of hand. It 
is not fitting that You should declare as 
wicked someone whom You know to be in¬ 
nocent. 

Within this context we have rendered the 
second phrase, why do You pick a fight with 
me? an can have a fairly wide range of 
meanings. Closest to what we have in mind as 
being within the spirit of our verse is Psalms 
103:9, where it is used to parallel "iyj, to bear a 
grudge. 

3. nyybyi Tpga yn’ OKniyra pu/yn* , '3 ^b sluq 
nygin D’yiitn — Does it feel good to plunder, 
to despise the labor of Your hands, having 
smiled upon the plots of the wicked. With 
mounting bitterness, lyov begins to lash out. 
At 9:23 he had suggested that God mocks the 
rotting of the innocent. (See commentary there 
that in Rava's view, that passage has God as 
the subject.) He now has found the courage 
to fling that accusation at God Himself in 
the rhetorical question which makes up our 
verse. 

A better rendering of ptpyn, according to 
the simple meaning of the verse, might have 
been persecute. However, we have used plun¬ 
der in order to accommodate Rashi's under¬ 
standing of the phrase. God has robbed the 
righteous man of his righteousness. 

The theme that God apparently despises 
the innocent [here referred to as the labor of 
Y our hands, in order to set the tone for verses 


8-12 which elaborate on this idea — see 
commentary to verses 6-7 for further analy¬ 
sis], while encouraging the wicked, is Bildad's 
thought at 8:20, turned inside out. Bildad had 
assured lyov that, God will not disdain those 
who are constant, will not support evildoers. 
lyov feels that his experience shows him 
otherwise. 

lyov, who by this time has totally reduced 
God to human dimensions — see next verse — 
sees the vindictive pursuit of His own handi¬ 
work as a particularly heinous act. Here we do 
not have only callous disregard, but a crime 
against nature itself. How could God wan¬ 
tonly destroy that which He had formed with 
so much love and care? 

In accordance with our analysis in the 
commentary to 8:20, we assume that the 
wicked of our verse are the three friends. 

nygin comes from yg^, to shine upon. We 
have taken the idiom, fo smile upon, from 
Rashi. 

4‘5. riK-jn niK’p'DK ^ 'j , *yn — Do 
You have eyes of flesh, do You see as man 
does? -igi ’lg-g ?pmj^-DN nj*gn — 

Are Your days like those of a mortal, Your 
years as the years of man ? Rashi and Ramban 
part ways radically in the interpretation of 
these verses. Each is consistent with his 
approach to the entire speech. 

Rashi sees lyov throwing restraint to the 
wind and recklessly accusing God of reducing 
Himself to human frailty. You have lowered 
Yourself to my level, lyov accuses. You are 
picking a fight and pursuing me as though 
You were of my own kind. 

In Introductory Remarks to this speech, in 
chapter 9, we recognized that the tendency to 
reduce God to human dimensions underlies 
much of lyov's thinking. None of the truly 
outlandish ideas which he expresses in this, his 
third speech, would have been possible if there 
were not this fundamental flaw in his percep¬ 
tion of the Divine. In a sense, it is this 
primitive idea of the nature of God which 
agitates lyov so. If God can be contained in a 
human mold, then His ways must be under¬ 
standable in human terms. It will take the 
revelation from the whirlwind to introduce 
lyov to the idea of a God Who is inscrutable 
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'Do not condemn me. Tell me, why do You pick a fight with me? 
i Does it feel good to plunder, to despise the labor of Y our hands, 
having smiled upon the plots of the wicked . 4 Do You have eyes of 
flesh, do You see as man does? 5 Are Your days like those 
of a mortal, Your years as the years of man. 6 That You search 
out my transgression, look for my sin? 7 You know that / will 
not b l guilty — but there is none that can save from Your hand. 


and utterly beyond human understanding. 
That understood, Iyov can desist from his 
restless searching. 

In Ramban's view, Iyov is asking reason¬ 
able questions: Are You as shortsighted as a 
human that You would have the need to test 
me to see whether I love You with all my 
might? Are You as short-lived as man that 
You have to punish me now, and are unable to 
wait until I die? 

We have rendered ’KP as years of man, 
instead of as days, in accordance with Rashi to 
Leviticus 25:29 (and other places) that □’•D’ can 
be rendered years. 

6'7. u/rnn ■olyb u/parrra — That 

You search out my transgression, look for my 
sin. b’yn vki Kb" 1 ? — You 

know that I will not be guilty — but there is 
none that can save from Your hand. Rashi does 
not explain these two verses. 

Within the context of his understanding of 
the earlier verses, we would be inclined to take 
verse 6 separately from verse 7 and to translate 
it: That You search out my transgression, look 
for my sin. The meaning would be that Iyov 
accuses God of pouncing upon his slightest 
transgression in order that he might be 
punished. The idea would be much the same 
as that expressed by, Watcher of man! at 7:20. 

However, verse 7 would then be difficult to 
understand. The first ph rase does not lend 
itself readily to: You know that l will not be 
guilty, since yiintt is in the imperfect. Further¬ 
more, there is no very clear connection be¬ 
tween the first and the second parts of the 
verse. 

Accordingly, it seems more likely that 
Rashi, as does Ramban, would combine verses 
6 and 7, understanding them as we have 
rendered them. Iyov feels that God is making 
him suffer in order to goad him into an act of 
blasphemy and sin. (1 * 

is used in the sense of wanting to 
bring something about, as in Psalms 34:15. So 
too, ItfTin, as in Micah 6:8.] But, Iyov claims (v. 
7), there is little purpose in that. You, God, 


know that I will pass the test, that I will not be 
found guilty. He is stricken by the sheer waste 
of his agonies, but what can he do — None can 
save from God's hand. 

A careful analysis of verse 3 and its 
relationship to our verses yields another possi¬ 
bility. Verse 3 makes the point that it is not 
right that God should despise the labor of [His] 
hands. This theme is clearly taken up in verses 
8-12, a fact which raises a question of why 
Iyov mentions it at verse 3, drops it, and then 
picks it up once more. 

The following structural scheme seems 
likely. 

Verse 3 reads: Does it feel good to plunder, to 
despise the labor of Your hands. We noted that 
Rashi explains plunder in the sense that God 
seems to wish to rob the righteous of his 
righteousness. 

We suggest the following scheme: The first 
phrase, Does it feel good to plunder, is then 
expanded upon in verses 4-7; the second 
phrase. To despise the labor of Y our hands, in 
verses 8-13. 

This new insight into the structural scheme 
will not alter our understanding of verses 4-5. 
As before, these decry God s lowering Himself 
to lyov s level in order to accomplish his 
destruction. Verses 6 and 7 then continue: 
Your purpose in denying me the fruits of my 
righteousness is surely in order that my 
transgressions should be highlighted: That 
You search out my transgression, look for my 
sin (v. 6). But You know very well that 
whatever You do, I shall never be truly wicked 
(v. 7a). Hiding my merits and stressing my 
shortcomings does not change the facts. 
Moreover, why should it feel good to do this to 
me? Is it to demonstrate Your strength? But, 
You are all-powerful, None can save from 
Y our hands, so what are You proving by 
subjecting me to this violation of my rights (v. 
7b). 

The next section will now begin to enlarge 
upon the second theme in verse 3. 

Rava, in Bava Basra 16a, appears to have a 
different perception of our verse 7. 


1. In the event, that was not far from the truth; except that it was Satan, not God, who was torturing him 
in order to cause him to blaspheme. 
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He renders yum kV 1 ? Tjmn-by, as, If You 
would wish it, I would not be wicked, and 
teaches as follows: 

Iyov wished to free the whole world 
from responsibility. He said to God: 
Master of All, You created the ox with 
split hoofs, You created the donkey with 
hoofs that are in one piece; You created 
the Garden of Eden and You created 
Gehinnom; You made people be righ¬ 
teous and You made people be wicked. 
Who can stop You from doing as You 
wish? 

This verse, then, constitutes a denial of the 
doctrine of free will and of consequent ac¬ 
countability. 

At 7:6 we had a similar instance, where the 
Talmudic tradition reads a verse in Iyov's 
speech as constituting a denial of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the Dead. There, for 
both textual considerations and also because 
such a theological stance seemed irrelevant to 
that part of the speech, we suggested that the 
5ages did not claim their interpretation to be 
the simple meaning of the verse, but rather 
discovered it in Iyov's words at the level of 
d'rash. 

We suggest the same to be true here. A 
denial of the doctrine of free will does not fit 
readily into the flow of Iyov's speech at this 
point. Rather, the Sages detected a sub-surface 
tension because of the most unusual form by 
for You know. The phrase seems to 
convey the idea. It is up to You, and its use 
here would not have been coincidental. In 
Iyov's agitated frame of mind, many of the 
verities upon which, unquestioningly, he had 
based his life, began to seem less certain. If 
God was indeed as petty as Iyov, in his fevered 
mind, now envisioned Him, then it is possible 
that all human life is without meaning; and 
that man, who we might have supposed to be 
the crown of creation, is really nothing more 
than an automaton. 

8, Niyban] iiv -oitt/i?!] '3«yy :p-p — Your 
hands aligned me and fashioned me: as 
one, round about ..., and thus, You consume 
me. Iyov goes back to the second thought 
expressed in verse 3: How could God despise 


the labor of [His]hands? 

The form which this despising takes is, in 
R ashi's view, the subject of the second half of 
our verse. 

We must understand the difficult phrase, as 
one round about ..., in the context of the next 
one: and thus, You consume me. To this latter 
phrase, Rashi remarks: These are the worms. 
To the earlier one, he remarks: ... and now, 
Your armies, as one, are round about [me]. 

Iyov is sitting in the dust (see 2:8) and feels 
the worms gnawing away at the dead skin 
on his body. These are the legions which 
with single-minded determination are ranged 
around him. Choked with outrage and dis¬ 
gust, he cannot bring himself to mention them 
by name. All he can articulate is the strangled 
accusation: You made me with so much love 
and care — how could You have let it come to 
this? 

We have rendered ’JUyy, aligned, in accor¬ 
dance with Rashi to Shabbos 147a, s.v. pto. It 
describes the ordering of the bones in relation 
to the spine. 

Ramban suggests various ways of interpret¬ 
ing this difficult verse. Among them is that of 
Tar gum, who takes the words ■WUry] ■’paary, 
aligned me and fashioned me, together with 
S’ap 1DL as one, round about, and renders: 
Your hands have formed me, and fashioned 
me all round about, now You have consumed 
me. 

9. ’jipu/n iDybio 'jn’tyy inny 1 ? itr -qi — O 
remember that You fashioned me as from clay, 
and that You will return me to the dust. The 
entire sentence can be paraphrased simply, I 
am only mortall That appears to be the idea 
expressed in having been formed from clay 
(see 33:6), and that is certainly implied in the 
statement that one day he will be returned to 
the dust. 

Ramban explains: You have invested labor 
into creating me to live for a given time-span. 
To cut off my days now would spell a waste of 
all Your efforts. 

This explanation does not, however, flow 
well from the previous verse as Rashi under¬ 
stood it. The train of thought begun there 
would seem to continue smoothly in verse 10. 
Our verse appears out of place. 
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8 Y our hands aligned me and fashioned me: as one, round 
about ..and thus. You consume me. 9 O remember that 
You fashioned me as from clay, and that You will return me 
to the dust. 10 You pour me out like milk, congeal me like 
cheese. 11 You clothe me with skin and flesh, protect me with 
bones and sinews. 12 You granted me life and kindness, and 
my spirit submitted to Your guardians. 13 But You harbored 
these in Your heart, though l know that this is in Your mind. 


Perhaps, lyov is sidetracked by his reference 
to the gnawing worms. Their attacks on him 
are premature. Having been formed from the 
earth and destined to return to the dust, he 
realizes that he is destined one day to fall prey 
to them. But to face them now — that goes 
against nature. 

10"12. nraiDi ^TTin abna xbn — 

You pour me out like milk, congeal me like 
cheese. D’Tai mnyyDi ’Hpai 

■oaatyri — You clothe me with skin and 
flesh, protect me with bones and sinews. 
'nn rnm* n’tyy ipm D"n — 

You granted me life and kindness, and my 
spirit submitted to Your guardians. From his 
visions of the grave, his ultimate destination, 
Iyov's thoughts turn to his beginnings — 
within his mother's womb. See 1:21 for the 
thought-association between these two con¬ 
cepts. 

[If there were no such thought-association, 
then the picture which lyov paints would be 
flawed. In verse 8 he had already described 
how God had shaped his skeleton. Why now 
go back to his very beginning?] 

Verse 10 describes the moment of concep¬ 
tion. You pour me out like milk (’ja’nn, from 
m to pour out, see 3:23) refers to the drop of 
semen ( Rashi ); while congeal me like cheese is 
a metaphor describing the beginnings of the 
fetus (Metzudos). 

The protection in verse 11 presumably 
refers to the rib cage which protects the vital 
organs (Metzudos). Accordingly, it would 
perhaps be better to render the second half of 
the verse, ... having protected me ... Metzu¬ 
dos understands the function of the sinews as 
binding the bones together. 

The life in verse 12 is the life granted the 
fetus inside its mother. It is described as 
kindness, since no merit on the part of the 
child preceded it (Metzudos). The spirit of the 
child submits to the guardians [rjnnpD, a cadre 
of sentries (Rashi)] which God places around 
it, in the sense that it remains inside the 
mother's womb for the term which is deter¬ 
mined for it (Rashi and Metzudos). 


13. T|ipv nKfra ’nyT moy nb^i — But 

You harbored these in Your heart, though / 
know that this is in Your mind. You harbored 
plans for my destruction in Your mind, 
although I am quite sure that You remem¬ 
ber all the effort which You put into me 
when You first formed me (Rashi and Ram- 
ban). 

In consideration of the next two verses, and 
bearing in mind our interpretation of verses 
6-7, we may suggest an alternative explana¬ 
tion. 

Our second phrase: I know that this is in 
Your mind, goes back to what was said in 
verses 6-7. There, lyov had accused God of 
wanting to trap him into sin, of relishing 
the expectation of discovering his iniquity. 
Now that lyov has traced the loving care 
with which God had initially formed him, 
and drawn the conclusion that He must 
consciously be suppressing these memories 
in order to enable Himself to cause all 
this anguish — lyov feels that this thesis 
is proven. There must be a quality of vin¬ 
dictiveness in God — there is no other 
explanation. 

An analysis of verses 14-15 in relation 
to verses 6-7 reinforces the connection Verse 
6 speaks of God searching out Iyov's trans¬ 
gressions and sins; verse 14 uses the same 
terms, chiastically. Verse 7 asserts that 
lyov will not be found guilty, and verse 15 
speaks of his guilt. The congruence is abso¬ 
lute. 

We understand the relationship as follows: 
Verses 6-7 had claimed that God was pur¬ 
posely attempting to trap lyov into sin, 
knowing all the time that he would never be 
found guilty. Verse 13b reaffirms this propo¬ 
sition: lyov simply knows that this is in Your 
mind. 

Verses 14-15 then go on to say: If it had 
been different, if indeed you had discovered 
sins and transgressions, and had then pun¬ 
ished my guilt, then, woe is to me. I would 
have no justification for my complaints. But if 
I am innocent, as indeed I am, why should I 
have shame heaped upon me? 
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14’15. rapjn ’3lyni raranraiyi ’riK^n'DK — If 

I have sinned, and You scrutinize me, refuse 
to cleanse me of my transgression. 'DK 
VDty ’u>K"i Kt^K'K*? ’npnyi ’b ’bbK ’nyun 
’ray iiKH lib;? — If, then, I have been guilty — 
woe is to me. But if l am innocent should I not 
be able to raise my head? Surfeited with 
shame, confronted by my misery ! We have 
rendered these difficult verses in accordance 
with our suggestion in the commentary to the 
previous verse. They consider what would 
have been had God really found the sins 
which, lyov believes, He would have wanted 
to find. 

For ran-iniyi, Rashi has: You watch me 
constantly refusing to be forgiving and to 
look away. 

lib;? V3ty is literally, sated with shame. We 
have rendered surfeited, a stronger word, to 
reflect Iyov's frustration at the unfairness of it 
all. 

Rashi points out that nK“1l is not to be 
understood as the imperative. Seel, but that 
the phrase is to be rendered as a noun: One 
who constantly sees his misery. 

See at 35:3 for R' Yosef Kara's understand¬ 
ing of this verse. 

16. ’3 Kbgnn 3Wn) rnwii bntys ni**’i — It 
became too much that You set traps for me 
as for a lion, so You returned again and again 
to render punctilious judgment against me. 
We have rendered this cryptic verse as does 
Kashi. His reading here confirms our under¬ 
standing of verses 6-7, and the structure of 
the rest of the passage up to this point. It 
can only mean: The agonies to which You 
exposed me in the hope that I would be¬ 
come ensnared in sin, are the equivalent of 
traps set to catch a mighty lion. However, 


when I stood firm and refused to be dragged 
into blasphemy, You tired of the test, and 
instead. You now expose my every action 
to exacting and finicky judgment [so that 
the slightest infringement is severely pun¬ 
ished). 

ni*A’, from nxi, to grow big. See above at 
0 : 11 . 

For 3Wni, Rashi adds: [You returned) day 
after day. 

For Kbsnn, Rashi writes: To be punctilious 
and exacting in judgment. He adduces ’3 
K’bai, which could refer either to Leviticus 
27:2 or to Numbers 6:2. In both those places 
Rashi renders liPlDl, fo make clear. 11 • 

17. nlD’bn ’“tray ^lyy? 3 -ijtj ’liJ ^’"ty u/nnn 
’ray KDy"l — You constantly revitalize those 
that attest for You against me, piling up Your 
anger against me. Mine are relays and mea¬ 
sured time-spans. As we shall see in the 
commentary to the next verse, ours seems to be 
the final one in the main part of this, Iyov's 
third, and up to this point, most caustic, 
speech. Accordingly, we would expect it to 
sum up all the bitter feelings which, through¬ 
out, have animated him. 

However, the verse is difficult. What is its 
precise meaning, and what does it add to what 
has been said before? 

On Tjny, Rashi writes: To bear witness 
concerning the relays of the sicknesses and the 
pains. This, in contrast to Ramban who thinks 
that the sickness itself is the witness to Iyov's 
alleged wickedness. 

Who are these witnesses? What is their 
function? To what do they testify, and for 
what purpose? 

We have rendered itfirm as revitalize, 
and ^l’iy as Those that attest for You against 


1. At first sight, Rashi's comparison to the use of the word in Leviticus and Numbers seems farfetched. 
There seems little connection between clarity of expression and punctilious and exacting justice. 

However Chizkuni, one of the great exponents of Rashi, lends new insights to Rashi's meaning in those 
two places. In both instances he points out that ttbn belongs to that group of words which can be used for 
opposites. He cites Deuteronomy 17:6, “QT T)nn Kb? 1 where K*7D is used to describe a judgment that 
is unclear or hidden from the judges. Apparently, then, he understands Rashi’s use of ttf’13’ in those 
two instances not to mean simply, clarity of expression, but a thoughtful and caring analysis of the 
situation which clearly indicates the desirability of making the respective vows with which the passages 
there deal. 
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10/14-19 4 l haue sinned, and You scrutinize me, refuse to cleanse me 

of my transgression. 15 If, then, I have been guilty — woe is to 
me. But if / am innocent should I not be able to raise my head? 
Surfeited with shame, confronted by my misery! 16 It became 
too much that You set traps for me as for a lion, so You re¬ 
turned again and again to render punctilious judgment against 
me. 17 You constantly revitalize those that attest for You against 
me, piling up Your anger against me. Mine are relays and 
measured time-spans. 18 Now why did You bring me out from 
the womb, would that I had died so that no eye would see me. 
19 It would then have been as though I had never existed, 
would that I had been carried from the womb to the grave. 


me, rather than. Your witnesses against me, 
for the following reasons: 

The verb u^n, in the piel, is never used to 
describe the action of producing something 
new, but rather, as renewing and giving new 
life to that which had already existed earlier. 
For one example, see / Samuel 11:14, and Rashi 
there. 

The use of the personal pronoun together 
with ”iy is rare. When it occurs at all (in Isaiah 
chapters 33 and 34) it always means those who 
bear witness concerning the person indicated 
by the pronoun; the meaning is never, the wit¬ 
nesses brought by that person against another. 

Never once in Scripture is the preposition 
“UJ used to describe the bearing of witness 
against someone, the correct form for this is 
... □ "Pynb. "UJ, usually means, in the presence 

°f- 

Accordingly, we understand the meaning as 
follows: 

In one last shriek of utter impotence, Iyov 
pictures himself, the helpless quarry, in 
the hands of an all-powerful, cruel and im¬ 
placable God — Who, inexplicably, sees 
frail mortals as fair game over which to 
demonstrate His superiority (vs. 4-5). Iyov's 
unspeakable experiences are witnesses testify¬ 
ing to God's ability to make man squirm, 
and leave no doubt in Iyov's mind that he 
is destined to suffer ever more relays of 
agonies washing over him. With exquisite 
cruelty, each new wave of pain comes 
with fresh vigor — no waning strength, 
no spent energy, there. Moreover, God's 
wrath seems never satiated, it constantly 
reuses itself with overwhelming vindictive¬ 
ness. 

By contrast to this constantly self-replenish¬ 
ing source of power, Iyov sees himself as 
utterly without help, as a pawn who exer¬ 
cises no influence over his own fate. If new 


tortures are considered appropriate, they 
smash down upon him in waves — he can do 
nothing to stop them. If one particular pain 
seems to torture with greater force than the 
other, then it is allowed to play itself out in 
measured time-span. All that is left to him is 
to suffer. 

18"19. viN-ijvKb vyi vi?t< ’inttyn ornn rmbi 
— Noiy why did You bring me out from the 
womb, would that I had died so that no eye 
would see me. rmj* ■*rr n rrK^ "I10K3 

baiK — It would then have been as 

though l had never existed, would that l had 
been carried from the womb to the grave. 
Iyov's fury has finally spent itself. There is a 
part of him which knows well that none of 
what he has said is really true. The God 
Whom he has faithfully worshiped all his life 
is not, cannot be, the ogre whom he has 
painted here. It will not be long — it will be 
in his response to Tzophar in chapter 13 — 
that the same Iyov who has, in this speech, 
apparently sunk to the depths of blasphemy, 
will soar to the most sublime adoration of 
God. 

Clearly, then, it was not the real Iyov who 
was speaking here. It was a man, almost 
crazed by agony, who allowed his surface 
emotions to run away with him. In the end, 
God will understand. As Rava teaches in Bava 
Basra 16b, no man is blamed for the thought¬ 
less words which he utters under the goading 
of unrelieved pain. 

But, for now, Iyov is tired. Rebellion is 
drained from him. Wistfully he returns to 
the impossible dream which has tantalized 
him since his world came tumbling down 
around him. How beautiful it would have 
been if he could just simply have died at 
birth. What horrors would have been spared 
him! 
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20’22. nrb}K} '•jjpn n 1 ^] b^rj} ’p’ uyn'Kbi} to a land of gloom and the shadows of death. 

uyn — My days are so few — leave off, ypn] Dn-]p Kb) niJjby bgK inp nnpy y-)K 

distance Yourself from me so that / can come bpK'lna — A land darkened as the murkiness 

to myself a little. y*iaittfK Kb) ^k Oipp of death's shadows, chaos, its brightest spots 

ninby) Tjitfn — Before / depart never to return, — grim darkness.' 


Chapter 10 

Chapter 7 

20 . nrbajjt) ’ann rvtf) • ■ ■ bnn) ’O) uyn-Kbn 

uyj? 

My days are so few — leave off, dis¬ 
tance Yourself from me so that / can 
come to myself a little. 

16. ’j?? ■’ai^n birj rvnK Dbyb-Kb TipKip 

1 am sickened; I shall not live forever, 
leave me be for my days are as nothing. 

Verse 20 is sufficiently similar in tone to 
7:16 and 19 to make the differences between 
the remainders of the two passages striking. 
There we saw that the musings of verse 16 led 
from Iyov's preoccupation with his own 
troubles to an examination of the human 
condition in general. This was then followed 
by an expression of surprise at God's appar- 

ently relentless fixation with Iyov's shortcom¬ 
ings, and the wish, so often prominent in 
Iyov's thinking, that he might die and thus 
escape his troubles. 

Here, we have, instead, the anticipation of 
the unrelieved darkness of the grave. 

We should note further that our verses 
10-19 are almost identical with 3:10 and 12. 

Chapter 10 

Chapter 3 

10. ’aioi-TK' 1 ? py) yjaiK ■onKyii an“jn rnab) 

Now why did You bring me out from the 
womb, would that I had died so that no 
eye would see me. 

10. y)iK) ’•nity; )pnn mnK nnnn Kb nnb 

Why would I not die straight from the 
womb, come forth from the belly and 
expire. 

19. b^w “Qgb 1999 rrn* nvvj-Kb 

It would then be as though I had never 
existed, would that I had been carried 
from the womb to the grave. 

12. 

For now I would have lain supine ... 


Further, our verse 20 is noteworthy for the 
fact that it is read differently than it is written 
(fc'ri-ic'siu). The written forms are birp and 
mitf) which are in the third person — that is, 
that Iyov's direct speech to God has ended, and 
these final three verses are in the form of 
soliloquy. The form in which they are read 
yields, b^g) and rPltfl, forms which carry no 
connotation that the direct address to God is 
ended. [We have indicated the ambivalence by 
omitting the quotation marks.] 

Crucial to the understanding of our passage is 
the unrelievedly gloomy picture of the grave 
which it paints, in sharp contrast to 3:12ff. and 
particularly 3:16ff., where the grave is depicted 
as a place of peace and tranquility. 


We suggest the following interpretation for 
this passage: 

The marked similarity between verses 10- 
19 and the earlier verses, which we have 
indicated above, are certainly meant to 
awaken an association with that passage. Iyov 
expresses the forlorn wish that he might have 
died at birth — and gone to the idyllic resting 
place which he described in chapter 3. 

But verse 20 veers off in a different direc¬ 
tion. The indication lies in the k'ri-k'siv. It 
indicates that although Iyov is still addressing 
God (the k'ri ), these are really thoughts 
which, more properly, belong in his own 
mind. 

We have here another of the mental lurches 
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10/20-22 


11 / 1-2 


20 My days are so few — leave off, distance Yourself from me so 
that / can come to myself a little . 21 Before I depart never to return, 
to a land of gloom and the shadows of death. 22 A land darkened as 
the murkiness of death's shadows, chaos, its brightest spots — 
grim darkness.' 

1 ""jp zophar the Naamathite responded and said: 2 Should one 


which we have observed before. The meaning 
of the passage is that suddenly Iyov longs 
terribly to live, and to live happily. His mean¬ 
ing here is not as it was at 7:16, that his life is 
too insignificant to warrant God's attention, 
but on the contrary life is sweet and desirable; 
and Iyov, with all his heart, wishes that God 
would relieve him of his agonies, so that he 
could enjoy the short time that is left to him on 
earth. 

The attitude toward the grave depends upon 
whether or not there is a will to live. When 
Iyov wanted nothing better than to die, the 
grave looked attractive. He would, at last, find 
repose from all his troubles. Now that he wants 
desperately to live after all, the grave takes on 
the ominous, threatening dimension of dark¬ 
ness and gloom. 

He is hesitant about saying all this to God. 
He had, after all, always begged for the op¬ 
posite — death as quickly as possible, the fas¬ 
ter to escape his fate. He is diffident about 
changing direction now, and asking for life. 
Hence the k'ri-k'siv, which indicates an ambi¬ 
valence about addressing this request to God. It 
is more properly a thought which belongs in 
his own mind, to be shared with no one. 

As we have noted often, such switches in 
perspective are perfectly normal for a person in 
the throes of suffering. Life, after all, is sweet; 
and in spite of agonizing pain, men tend to 
cling to it with all their might. The sudden 
change in direction is not in consonance with 


any particular philosophical position, but it is 
intensely human. 

However, we must ask why this sudden 
affirmation of life should appear specifically at 
the end of this particular speech. Clearly, it is 
unacceptable to argue that Iyov just happened 
to think this particular thought at this point. 

We suggest that this sudden swing is a 
function of the vehemently aggressive tone of 
the rest of the speech. Iyov, as it were, has 
become shocked by the vehemence of his 
diatribes. He knows that what he has said, the 
appalling accusations which he has hurled at 
God, are not really his ideas. He has allowed his 
suffering to goad him to unacceptable lengths. 
In reaction, he swings to the other extreme. 

This tacit admission of excess appears to lay 
the ground for Tzophar's speech, which at its 
very beginning recognizes Iyov's speech as 
merely an abundance of words and as the 
fulminations of a garrulous man — see com¬ 
mentary there. Our passage marks Iyov for 
what he really is — an essentially good man, 
crazed by pain and frustration. 

man, from nny, to place (Rashi to Exodus 
10:1). Literally, Place Yourself away from me 
( Rashi). 

nnay is darkness. See Amos 4:13, and Rashi 
there. 

y?n from yp^, to shine forth. 

Ramban (Toras Ha Adam) believes that ynK 
nnay is a reference to Gehinnom. See the 
footnote to Introductory Remarks to 36:9. 


XI. 


*5 Tzophar’s First Speech 

Tzophar's aim, as Ramban, and possibly Rashi, see it, is simitar to that of Bildad: iyov must be 
brought to a realization that suffering is the wage of sin. Neither of the two can conceive of a 
world-order - under God — which would allow for any other explanation. Iyov's protestations 
notwithstanding, there must, there simply must, be a cankerous worm of evil gnawing within the 
seemingly wholesome exterior of his blameless life. 

But where Bildad paints a canvas in which blighted hopes and false expectations are calcu¬ 
lated to break the spirit, in which the fortress is stripped away to reveal the spider's web 
beneath, Tzophar guides Iyov's eyes upwards. In lyric exultation he sings of greater wisdoms, 
of hidden worlds, of a might and an exaltedness which belie even the possibility of human 
innocence. Iyov must have sinned in ways which he himself cannot have appreciated. Let him 
but focus on man's inherent shortcomings, let him admit the truth, correct past mistakes 
and turn to God in contrition and prayer — the dreadful past will slip away into the mists of 
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forgetfulness, a renewed and invigorated future beckons. 

The commentary offers an alternative interpretation. Tzophar does not discuss lyov's suffering at 
all. He offers no explanations, does not discuss whether or not lyov had sinned. His entire focus is 
upon the dreadful blasphemies of the previous two chapters. With exquisite sensitivity he lets it be 
known that he realizes that lyov had spoken only out of the throes of an unbearable agony and had 
never meant the calumnies which he had uttered. Nevertheless, he will not let them pass in silence. 

First, he establishes how far God is removed from the base motives which lyov had ascribed to 
Him. Surely, lyov must realize that the mighty God of nature cannot be cut down to human 
dimensions. From there, he turns to lyov's rehabilitation. With keen psychological insight he lets 
lyov know that his loss of control derived from the brokenness that is the function of impurity. Let 
lyov put his spiritual house in order, and all the malignant pettiness which had caused his bitterness 
will dissipate. 

Ramban places Tzophar within the motif begun by the other friends. As Bildad did before him, 
he takes it for granted that lyov must have sinned [thus Ramban's perception of Bildad's theological 
stance — see chapter 8], but he is willing to recognize the difficulties which lyov has in accepting 
this, and to address them. 

His solution is that in view of the profound and impenetrable wisdom and goodness of God, lyov 
may well be erring when he considers himself a tzaddik. Who can claim righteousness before such 
a great God? On the contrary, it is likely that God is overlooking some of lyov's transgressions, and 
punishing him for only part of them. 

Tzophar buttresses this position on philosophical grounds. He offers a breakthrough explanation 
for the tranquility in which many wicked find themselves — a problem that has troubled lyov 
sorely. 111 

1. lyov does indeed tackle this question in later speeches, particularly at 21:7ff. However, up to this point 
he has not really raised the issue, and it is not easy to see why Ramban identifies it here as lyov's 'great 
question.' In his commentary to 9:1, Ramban specifically states that for now, lyov agrees to Bildad's 
assertion that the wicked are destroyed. 

This same problem has troubled us earlier, in the commentary to 8:8-10. There, too, Ramban sees the 
thrust of Bildad's argument as making the point that the well-being of the wicked cannot last, and that 
eventually their wickedness will reap its just punishment. But again, this is an issue which seems not to have 
troubled lyov at all in the first round. 

We suspect that Ramban's interpretations may be influenced by his understanding of the purpose for 
which the book of lyov was written. In his Introduction to the book, he isolates the problems which people 
have with the observable suffering of the innocent and well-being of the wicked (V? VifH lb VT) p'Hy) 
as being the one main cause for denial of God's benign providence over the affairs of man. He asserts that 
it was with the view of providing answers for these vexing difficulties that the book was written. 

In the course of his commentary, he ascribes to lyov the various attitudes [or variations of them] which, 
as he reports in his Introduction, the ancients espoused in their attempts to grapple with this difficulty. In 
sum, these maintain that God, for one reason or another, is not involved in the affairs of man. This might 
be because human fate lies with the heavenly constellations (see Prefatory Remarks to chapter 3): God is 
impotent; or because God is so exalted as to be utterly indifferent to what happens on earth (see Prefatory 
Remarks to chapter 6): God is uncaring. 

Since this is lyov's theological stance, it stands to reason that the friends would address this theological 
problem. Indeed, in Ramban's view this is the thrust of all the arguments. God knows; God cares; God is 
able; and God actively intervenes in human affairs. (See Ramban to Exodus 13:16 which should be studied 
in conjunction with the beginning of his Introduction to lyov.) 

Given these assumptions concerning the structure and dynamics of the book, it is not surprising that the 
friends should interchange the problem of the wicked man's apparent tranquility, with that of the righteous 
man's suffering. They are, after all, two sides of the same coin, and to the extent that lyov is troubled by 
the one, he would also be troubled by the other, although he does not actually express this side of the 
problem. 

However, in Rashi's view, as we have understood it throughout — that the book is an existential account 
of h uman suffering rather than a presentation of theological arguments — none of this would hold true, 
lyov's immediate concern is with his own suffering. The problem of the tranquil wicked — one which is 
purely theoretical within the context of his present experiences — does not impinge upon his fevered 
agonies until, in the course of the conversation, it becomes a part of the agenda. 

It is, however, noteworthy that in Toras Ha Adam, where Ramban gives a brief overview of the book of 
lyov, he states that Tzophar has supplied an answer to the great and well-known problem' of the tranquil 
wicked, without identifying it (as he does in his commentary) as lyov's great question. 
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of abundant words not be answered, should the eloquent 
man be in the right? 3 Your fabrications strike men dumb. 


God in His mercy is granting them time to repent. If they do not, their wickedness will certainly 
overtake them and they will be punished. This assumption being accepted, it clearly demonstrates 
God's concern for even the wicked. From that point we are ready to progress with a kal vachomer. 
If God is so long-suffering and loving even to the wicked, then clearly he would not make the 
innocent suffer. 

Thus, Tzophar's point is proven: lyov's suffering is not in vain. It comes to prod him towards 
penitence. Let him take the lesson, divest himself of sinful gains, pray to God and all will be well. 111 

In essential details Rashi appears to agree with Ramban. Where the two diverge, the commentary 
will point this out. 


2 . piy 1 D’nDty u/’t'C-nK) Kb nnai :nn — 

Should one of abundant words not be an¬ 
swered, should the eloquent man be in the 
right? As Eliphaz did before him (4:2), Tzophar 
begins his speech by stating that he feels con¬ 
strained to an answer to lyov's speech. 12 ' 

However, whereas Eliphaz's urge to speak 
derived from the impatience which Iyov had 
displayed (see commentary there for Kashi's 
interpretation), Tzophar seems to feel promp¬ 
ted to reply simply by the abundance of words 
which Iyov had uttered, the eloquence with 
which he makes his points. 

It appears that by isolating this aspect of 


lyov's speech rather than feeling called upon to 
refute the dreadful blasphemies which he had 
spoken, Tzophar expresses an understanding 
for the truth which Iyov himself had recog¬ 
nized at the end of the last chapter — see to¬ 
wards the end of the commentary to verses 
20-22. The dreadful things which he had said 
were not really an expression of his true feel¬ 
ings. They had been wild fulminations, forced 
from him by his agonies — a torrent of words 
which, after all, were only words. Tzophar, as 
it were, confirms Rava's statement ( Bava Basra 
16b) that no man should be held responsible 
for what he said in the throes of suffering. 


1. Bildad, too, has suggested that Iyov turn to God in prayer, see at 8:5. Whether or not Eliphaz made the 
same suggestion, would depend on the rendering of 5:8. As we saw in the commentary there, Ramban 
understands that phrase not as recommending prayer but as expressing Eliphaz's conviction that all that 
happens is to be ascribed to God's providence rather than to the influences of the heavenly constellations. 

In Ramban's view, then, Bildad and Tzophar both urge Iyov to pray, while Eliphaz does not. 

This highlights Ramban s understanding of the different ideas expressed by the three friends: 

Eliphaz had offered no suggestions for explaining lyov's suffering, had accused him of no wrongdoing. 
He simply suggested that with the situation given, it would be wise for Iyov to sublimate his experiences, 
use them as a goad to better himself, and thus turn them into a positive good (see commentary to 5:1 and 
2 ). 

Bildad is the first to suggest that Iyov must have sinned, and he therefore offers another idea concerning 
his suffering: It has a cleansing and atoning function. lyov's sons have been absolutely wicked and so had 
to die. Iyov himself was less culpable, but had to pass through a small death — his agonies — in order to 
achieve atonement (see Introductory Remarks to chapter 8 and commentary to v. 4, there). 

Tzophar, as we shall see in the commentary to this chapter, offers another explanation for the suffering. 
Indeed, Iyov had sinned, and thus God is sending him his agonies so that they should drive him towards 
repentance. See below to verses 13 and 14. 

Thus, it is clear why both Bildad and Tzophar call Iyov to prayer, while Eliphaz does not. Each of the latter 
two had explained the suffering as being related to lyov's shortcomings, and as having the purpose of 
correcting them in one of the two suggested forms. Once Iyov understands this, its purpose will have been 
served. Newly cleansed, he can turn to God in prayer, and He will then cause the pain to cease. In Eliphaz's 
thought, there is no room for this kind of prayer. [But see the commentary, where we find Ramban himself 
explaining Tzophar's call to prayer somewhat differently ] 

2. Bildad, in chapter 8, does not seek to justify himself for responding to Iyov. 

Each of the friends may be introducing his words in a way which is appropriate to the contents of the 
speech to which he is responding. 

Eliphaz and Tzophar must both have been outraged by the thoughts which Iyov had expressed. Eliphaz 
needed to react to lyov's contention that man's fate was decided by the heavenly constellations (Ramban), 
or to the total disillusion which he expressed in his diatribe. Tzophar's speech comes after Iyov has hurled 
accusations against God which must have assaulted the listener's ears. 

Both, therefore, make the point that they simply could not remain silent. 

Not so Bildad. In his response to Eliphaz, Iyov had said nothing which could have provoked such a sense 
of outrage. Bildad could make no claim that he felt himself forced to respond. 
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We have rendered C’nptP «/•»« as an eloquent 
man, as does Metzudos, and this appears to be 
Targum's understanding too. He renders: A 
man who is master of the lips. Ramban offers 
no explanation for the term. It could perhaps 
be understood as simply a parallelism to a’l 
and be rendered a loquacious or a gar¬ 
rulous man. The correct understanding of the 
term will affect the meaning of the next verse. 

3. nbp)? aybn] lumrji D’nip — Your 
fabrications strike men dumb, you ridicule and 
no one confounds you. Rashi offers no explana¬ 
tion for the second part of the verse, and so, in 
translating it, we have followed Metzudos. 
Ramban understands it to mean: You have 
uttered words which deserve to be ridiculed. 

The difference is profound. 

Ramban's understanding is as follows: On a 
number of occasions he makes the point that 
the problem of the tranquility of the wicked is 
far more difficult to deal with than that of the 
suffering of the righteous. This, because we 
can all judge objectively when a person acts in 
an evil manner. If he lives a happy life in spite 
of his manifest wickedness, God's justice must 
be questioned. Not so in the case of the 
suffering tzaddik. We can never know for sure 
whether a person is truly righteous. Even 
though he appears to act in an exemplary way, 
his thoughts may be evil. When we see an 
ostensibly righteous man suffer, we can al¬ 
ways tell ourselves that he must have done 
something of which we do not know, to 
deserve his fate. Only the person himself, who 
knows himself to be absolutely good, has the 
right to question God's providence when suf¬ 
fering strikes. 

It is against the background of this truism 
that Ramban understands this and the next 
verse. 

Tzophar is addressing himself to Iyov's 
claim that his suffering is unjustly imposed 
upon him. He has deserved better at God's 
hands. But Tzophar, who is convinced of 
God's justice, sees this claim as an untruth. 
Clearly, lyov must have sinned. Yet no man 
can prove lyov wrong. All are struck dumb 
(our verse) by his forceful assertion of inno¬ 
cence (next verse), because in his public life he 
has indeed acted well. However, without his 
protestations people would have told them¬ 
selves that he must have harbored some hid¬ 
den vice within himself. It is his false claim to 


total goodness which silences men. 

Now this claim of innocence cannot be 
defined as an act of ridiculing. Accordingly, 
Ramban explains the second half of the verse 
as we have seen above. Iyov's claims deserve to 
be ridiculed. 

Iyov's assertion of innocence did not require 
any particular eloquence. Accordingly, it is 
likely that Ramban understands vJ'H. of 

the previous verse as one who is loquacious 
rather than as one who has shown remarkable 
eloquence. 

We believe that Rashi has an entirely differ¬ 
ent understanding of the verse. On he 
writes: [The fabrications) which you devise in 
your heart. Now, by adding the words, in your 
heart, Rashi appears to make the point that 
although ^’13 is an expression of falsehood 
(see Rashi to l Kings 12:33), it is a special type 
of falsehood. The root m3 is used twice in 
Scripture as a verb: once at f Kings 12:33, and 
once at Nehemiah 6:8. In both instances it 
describes the investing of a given phe¬ 
nomenon with a meaning that is foreign to it. 
In the former case, a month which has no 
sanctity is treated as though it has; in the latter 
case, innocent building activities are construed 
as acts of rebellion. In a very similar vein, 
Rashi to Isaiah 44:25 explains that star-gazers, 
whose interpretations are frequently false, are 
called D 1T Q. Once more, we have the same idea. 
Heavenly constellations are invested with 
meanings which they do not really have. 

Accordingly, Rashi's meaning, here too, is 
that ?pi3 does not describe simple falsehoods 
— such as would have been the case if, as 
Ramban understands it, the issue would have 
been Iyov's freedom from sin — but rather the 
interpretation of events by ideas which have 
their source in the observer's heart, but never 
in objective truth. 

In short, the fabrications which strike men 
dumb are Iyov's interpretation of the way in 
which God deals with man. The terrible accu¬ 
sations which he has made are, Tzophar 
asserts, unrelated to the truth. They have their 
genesis — and their only reality — in Iyov's 
own heart. 

How did lyov ridicule 7 Certainly, the sim¬ 
ple meaning of it is you ridicule, rather than, as 
Ramban takes it, you have uttered words 
which deserve to be ridiculed. 

In the commentary to 9:22-24 we suggested 
that in verse 24, lyov is saying one thing — 
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11 you ridicule and no one confounds you. 4 So that you say, 'My 

4 _ 6 doctrine is impeccable, for I have been pure in Your eyes!' 

5 However, would that God would speak, open His lips to you. 

6 That He would inform you of the hidden recesses of wisdom, that 
sagacity has double folds. Know then, that God grants you 


such as, that occasionally there is a wicked 
King whose unjust laws make both the right¬ 
eous and the innocent suffer — but that his 
choice of words indicates that he really means 
another — that God Himself is that wicked 
king. Such a double entendre might well be 
described as engaging in ridicule. It would 
certainly be a usage to which T zophar might 
well take exception. 

The ability to silence his audience by pro¬ 
pounding theories which have no basis in 
reality but are in fact wholly produced within 
his own heart, to be able to convey subliminal 
meanings within an apparently innocent text 
— these are skills of eloquence, and we assume 
that this is how Rashi takes the phrase in the 
previous verse. 

4. sprya TP 1 .! ^ ’ripS “intern — So that you 
say, 'My doctrine is impeccable, for I have 
been pure in Y our eyes!' As we saw above, 
Ramban reads this verse together with the 
earlier one. The fabrications which had si¬ 
lenced critics were the assertions of innocence 
which lyov had always made. We assume that 
Ramban would render the beginning of our 
verse: That you say ..., rather than as we have 
done. 

To the second part of the sentence Ramban 
adds: From my very beginnings I have been 
pure in Y our eyes. 

But why rtj?b, doctrine? The issue revolves 
not around Iyov's teachings, but his actions. 

As we have understood Rashi the question 
of doctrine is relevant indeed. Iyov's fabrica¬ 
tions concerned the doctrine which he insisted 
upon propounding — his assessment of God's 
relationship to humanity. His unfeeling and 
uncaring despotism which delights in the 
suffering of the innocent and apportions ago¬ 
nies to righteous and wicked alike. Iyov main¬ 
tains that this doctrine is absolute truth, can¬ 
not be faulted (see Proverbs 16:2 for a similar 
use of ■qi). This, because of his assertion that he 
had always been pure in [God's] eyes and 
therefore deserved no punishment. 

5. l’nsty nna’i gibic jcp-np nbw) — 
However, would that God would speak, open 
His lips to you. In Ramban's view this verse 
flows from the previous one. No human can 
really pass judgment upon your claim of 


innocence. Only God Himself can refute it. 

Rashi, from his perspective, would under¬ 
stand the verse in a similar way. Only God, by 
revealing to you the truths taught in the next 
verse, can wean you away from your false 
perceptions. 

6. yii rvithnb D'bp-ra nn?n ninbyn 

nV?K nW;"*3 ~ That He would inform 
you of the hidden recesses of wisdom, that 
sagacity has double folds. Know then, that God 
grants you accommodation from some of your 
sins! Rashi ties the two parts of the sentence 
together as cause and effect. Once God has 
revealed the hidden recesses of wisdom to you, 
you will realize that sagacity has double folds 
— the Torah [thus he appears to take rvtt/in] 
places many more obligations upon you than 
you previously realized, double those which 
you have fulfilled. Contrary to your assertions, 
you fall far short of that which is demanded of 
you. 

Far from being punished too harshly, you 
yet owe God much for sins which, in igno¬ 
rance of your obligations, you have commit¬ 
ted. [my!, the hiphil of nun, to be owed, means 
to be a creditor to someone.] 

Ramban understands the thrust of the argu¬ 
ment in much the same way, although he 
renders the words quite differently. He as¬ 
sumes that njtfMn is related to Ut’ that which 
exists, and understands the phrase to mean 
that all existence has a dual nature: the part of 
it which we apprehend, and the part which 
must forever remain hidden from us. Through 
these two facets of being, Divine wisdom 
functions as both the revealed and concealed 
mover of human fate. In the parts which we 
can observe we find His stewardship over our 
affairs to be wholly good; we conclude that 
this holds true in even greater measure in those 
aspects of the Divine Providence which is 
beyond our ken. 

From this accolade to God's benevolence, 
the second half of the verse flows naturally. 
How can anyone possibly serve such a God 
adequately? Clearly, Iyov's shortcomings are 
legion, and the punishments which God is 
inflicting upon him leave countless other sins 
unrequited. 

The thrust, then, of both Rashi's and Ram¬ 
ban's understanding of the verse is that Iyov's 
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suffering is to be traced to shortcomings of 
which he himself is not even aware. 

But, why should Iyov be punished so 
severely for sins which he had committed 
unwittingly? And moreover, why he, of all 
people? Tzophar is surely not suggesting, at 
this point, that Iyov is more wicked than the 
average man. What Iyov did not know about 
God, we may safely assume that very few 
others knew. Nevertheless, no one else suffers 
as he does. How does Tzophar presume to 
comfort Iyov with these words? 

If we read verses 6-11 as one unit and, for 
the moment, leave aside the second halves of 
verses 6 and 11, which deal with man's sin, 
then the entire section is a paean to God's 
inscrutable wisdom as it is manifest in the 
wonders of nature. As such, it is strikingly 
similar to the thrust of God's speech from the 
whirlwind. Tzophar, who in verse 5 had 
expressed the wish that God might communi¬ 
cate with Iyov directly, has in fact gauged 
correctly what the burden of such a communi¬ 
cation would be. 

Tzophar would be addressing himself di¬ 
rectly to those elements of Iyov's previous 
speech which, as we have isolated above, he 
found to be so objectionable. If only, he seems 
to be saying, if only you could have a glimpse 
of God's true greatness, you would never have 
hurled all those dreadful accusations against 
Him! 

Verse 12 tends to confirm this thesis pre¬ 
cisely. That the hollow man might win a heart, 
that a wild ass might yield a man. This, is to be 
the result of learning the truths described in 
the previous few verses. But, what is being said 
in this verse? What is a hollow man, what heart 
is he destined to acquire, and who is described 
as a wild ass ? 

As we understand the section, this is indeed 
an ideal description of the Iyov of the forego¬ 
ing speech. He was indeed hollow in the sense 
that he lacked the heart to comprehend the 
true majesty of God, and acted like a wild ass, 
in lashing out without any restraint against 
the God Whom he did not understand at all. 

How, then, are we to understand the second 
halves of verses 6 and 11 within such a 
context? 

The phrase nV7K ^b ny_ q is an 

extremely difficult one to understand. As we 


saw above, both Rashi and Ramban take the 
word from ritttJ, to be a creditor to someone, 
and understand the meaning to be that there 
are many sins which Iyov still 'owes' to God in 
the sense that he has not yet been punished for 
them. 

Ibn Ezra writes that this is an unlikely 
meaning for the word. He does not explain 
why, but perhaps he reasons from the fact that 
invariably, when the word is so used in 
Scripture, it appears with the preposition ... 3, 
rather than with ... b . See, for one example 
among many, Deuteronomy 24:11. 

Ibn Ezra suggests that the meaning of the 
word is to be taken from nuo, to for get; thus, in 
the hiphil, to cause to forget. But, he does not 
make clear what precisely is being said. In fact, 
the form ... b niit’ , is anyway problematic 
since normally this root meaning takes ... JlK, 
rather than ... b . For example, see Genesis 
41:51. 

In short,... b n#] is unique in that nowhere 
else do we find nitf}/ in any of its possible 
meanings, used with ... b . 

In Iyov we have nu/j in the hiphil used in yet 
another sense. At 39:17, in the description of 
the stork, its meaning is that God denied this 
bird wisdom. On the assumption that the use 
of a root within the same book might indicate 
a congruence of meaning, we should examine 
that possibility. 

The interpretation of as meaning, 

from some of your sins, also appears strained in 
the context. 

We might consider that the prefix, ... n 
here, has the meaning because of... , as, for 
example, in Eichah 4:13. 

If so, the sense of the phrase, within the 
larger context of the verse, would be: Know 
that because of your sins God causes 

you ignorance [deprives you (^b of [the 
understanding] concerning the hidden re¬ 
cesses of wisdom, the double folds of sagacity. 
You simply have no perception of God's true 
greatness! 

Given this interpretation, the root nu/a 
would here, uniquely, be used intransitively. 
This could well explain the use of the ... b , 
instead of the usual, JlK. 

The second part of verse 11 lends itself to a 
simple explanation within the spirit of the 
passage as we have understood it: God is so 
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XI accommodation from some of your sins! 7 Can you attain a 

7-11 thorough knowledge of God, could you penetrate to the uttermost 

reaches of Shaddai? 8 The very heights of heaven — what can you 
do, deeper than the nethermost pit — what can you know? 9 Its 
length — greater than the earth, and it is wider than the sea. 10 If 
He were to pass by, and suppress, and gather in — who could turn 
Him back? 11 For He knows futile man, sees iniquity and does not 


overwhelmingly aware of man's pettiness and 
futility, that He can observe sin without ever 
giving it serious consideration. He is in no way 
touched by your shortcomings. 

Interpreted thus, Tzophar in no way accuses 
Iyov of sin. The whole thrust of the passage is, 
simply, to show how ridiculous Iyov's as¬ 
sumptions about the nature and motivations 
of God were. How can you talk disparagingly 
about a God, Tzophar asks, Whose greatness 
you cannot even imagine and Who is far 
removed from the ignoble motives which you 
ascribed to Him? 

7. Kypn 'W rvbsrny dk ttypn rnbn ij?nn — 
Can you attain a thorough knowledge of God, 
could you penetrate to the uttermost reaches of 
Shaddai? You understand nothing of the real 
God. How, then, can you be sure that you have 
fulfilled all your duties towards Him? 

This appears to be Rashi's understanding. 
Ramban translates each of the two phrases 
more specifically as relating to Iyov. He would 
render n’bpn as purpose: Can you possibly 
know the thorough knowledge which God has 
of you? [mban is not that which man knows of 
God, but that which God knows of man.] 
Could you ever appreciate the purposes for 
which He brings suffering upon you? 

In the alternative interpretation suggested 
in the commentary to the previous verse, we 
would understand the verse as does Rashi, but 
without the conclusion that because of God's 
inscrutability, Iyov is meant to conclude that 
he had sinned. Tzophar is chiding Iyov for the 
accusations he has made against God. How 
could you reduce a God Who is so great, to 
human dimensions? 

ipn, from “ipn, to search out. mbpri is a noun 
formed from the root nbn, fo bring to an end. 

8 . ynrrnn biKttta npny byarrnn D’nu/ ’hdi — 
The very heights of heaven — what can you do, 
deeper than the nethermost pit — what can 
you know? That which is as high as the 
heavens (Rashi), that is, God's wisdom (Ram¬ 
ban), what can you do — to attain it (Ramban). 
God's wisdom is deeper than the nethermost 
pit (Rashi), to which it penetrates (Ramban). 
What can you know of it? 


9. ran-)! rr^n ynxn npntt — Its length - 
greater than the earth, and it is wider than the 
sea. God's wisdom is being described (Ram¬ 
ban). 

10 “11. -pap?i rfbnyoK — If he 

were to pass by, and suppress, and gather in — 
who could turn Him back? n yr tnn* ,, 3 

U13JT' K'b) yihrtOM — For he knows futile man, 
sees iniquity and does not consider. Rashi takes 
these two difficult verses together, and renders 
as follows: [// He were to pass by, is left 
untranslated], and (if He were] to suppress, by 
suffering, whomever He chose to, and were to 
gather His entire Heavenly Court to debate 
that suppression, then who among them could 
turn Him back by pointing out that His 
dealings are unfair? [And if we were to object 
on the basis of the fact that until now Iyov 
had lived a tranquil life, apparently indicat¬ 
ing that he is a righteous person, this too 
cannot help at all.] For, though He knows 
well all the deeds performed by futile man, He 
may yet appear as though He does not con¬ 
sider, knows nothing of their sins, since He 
will hold back His anger and not punish them 
immediately [in order to give them time to 
repent]. 

Ramban, too, takes the two verses together 
and understands the second one precisely as 
does Rashi. His rendering of the first verse is 
radically different. hints at humankind 

(Proverbs 31:8) and the verse is to be under¬ 
stood as follows: If God were to create many 
humans (rfbri]), and hand over the earth to 
them ("Pap!), and increase them (byip?), then 
who could stay His hand [if they were 
wicked]? 

Above, we suggested an alternative inter¬ 
pretation to that which sees Tzophar as accus¬ 
ing Iyov of sin. We saw him as attacking Iyov 
on his presumption in whittling God down to 
human dimensions, of accusing Him of cruel 
despotism, of challenging Him to justify Him¬ 
self before the bar of Iyov's intellect. In the 
previous verses, Tzophar has described God in 
His inscrutable wisdom. He now turns to 
detailing His all-might in relation to man. He 
will demonstrate how patently ridiculous is 
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the idea that God is the celestial bully of Iyov's 
fulminations. 

We have three verbs in our verse, qbq?, 
Tai^ and bHip?, each of which requires 
elucidation. 

Iyov has used rfbn? at 9:11 — there too in the 
context of a description of God's all-might — 
with a meaning parallel to ’by n3y\ The sense 
of those two phrases (we translated the second 
one [He] glides past) is that God works His 
will in the twinkling of an eye. Man is not 
even aware of Him as He exercises control 
over human destiny. 

The speed with which God is able to do that 
which He sets out to do is then, in Iyov's 
thought-world, an indication of His incalcula¬ 
ble might. 

There seems no reason why the same 
meaning cannot be assigned in our verse, the 
more so since the context is identical — a 
description of God's might. 

At Psalms 35:3 we have the root HD used, as 
Rash) understands it, to describe the erection 
of a barrier between two entities. This usage 
would make it an antonym of bnp, which 
describes a gathering together. 

Our verse is saying that mankind is totally 
helpless against God. In one second (qbn?) He 
can either divide people from one another 
(Hay?) or gather them together (b'qp]), and 
there is absolutely no one who can deny Him 
his wish (la^iy? ’Dl). God is absolute master 
over the affairs of man! 

In this context the expression, Klip HID, for 
describing man, is singularly apt. God is fully 
aware when puny man, in his futile thrashing, 
in the midget rebellions of his insignificance, 
seeks to defy Him (qK KH]), but He does not 
pay any attention to these iniquities (Kb - ) 
1Jl3rp). He is above them and consequently not 
touched by them. [This is akin to Elihu's 
argument at 35:6.] 

Tzophar has eloquently made his point. 
Iyov has overstepped the boundaries of the 
acceptable, by putting himself in one category 
with God (see at 8:8, for this as one of the 
criticisms which Rava, at Bava Basra 16a, 
levels at Iyov). 

12. tbj’ D"]K K19 HV) 33^ W’Ki — That the 
hollow man might win a heart, that a wild ass 
might yield a man. The translation follows 
Rashi. Ramban believes that 33^’ belongs to 
that group of words which are used to describe 


both a given concept and its opposite. Thus 
33b', to be without a heart, to lack wisdom. 

The meaning of the verse changes with the 
two modes of interpretation. 

In Rashi's view the verse seems to follow 
directly upon the previous one. There, 
Tzophar had said that God occasionally disre¬ 
gards the wicked man's sins, so as to grant him 
time for repentance. Our verse then describes 
what will occur if man takes advantage of this 
dispensation. The emptiness within will be 
replaced by a receptive and discriminating 
understanding. He will discover a man where, 
before, there appeared to be only a wild ass. 

In Ramban's view, the verse stands in 
sorrowful contrast to what was described 
before. God is good in that He grants the 
sinner time to repent. From this we are to 
deduce that He certainly would not harm the 
righteous person. But ... the hollow man has 
no heart — he understands nothing of all this. 
He is akin [“lbj\ is born] to the wild ass which 
charges around in uncontrolled abandon, to¬ 
tally unaware of its potential to wreak harm. 
The wicked man cannot assess his own 
wickedness and will remain ignorant of his 
true standing unless he can correct himself, as 
described in the next verse. 

In the alternative interpretation which we 
have offered above, our verse goes back to 
verse 5 in which Tzophar had expressed the 
wish that God might indeed appear to Iyov in 
His overwhelming grandeur. If only this were 
to happen, the shallow ignorance which made 
Iyov's tragic misunderstandings possible, 
would be replaced with an understanding 
heart; the uncontrolled fury which had hurled 
such cruel and unfounded accusations against 
a wholly benign God would be softened. Man 
would replace the wild ass of Iyov's passion. 

13"15. i’bK ntyiai ^b nirqn nn#-nK — 
If you were but to set your heart, if you would 
spread out your hands to Him. ^n?3 ]]K'OK 
n^y ^I’briK} |3tyrrbKi inp’rnn — If there is 
iniquity in your hands — you were to distance 
it, were not to permit sin to settle in your 
dwelling, xb? pyn nvn) died ^'•39 Ktpn Tjj-q 
Kyn — For then, free from blemish, you could 
look up, stand strong and never fear. We have 
combined these three verses in accordance 
with Rashi's understanding. Ramban, as we 
shall see, reads them differently. 

Rashi's understanding is as follows: If, after 
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consider. 12 That the hollow man might win a heart, that a wild 
ass might yield a man. 13 If you were but to set your heart, if you 
would spread out your hands to Him . 14 If there is iniquity in your 
hands — you were to distance it, were not to permit sin to settle in 
your dwelling. 15 For then, free from blemish, you could look up. 


your suffering, you were to set your heart to 
repentance, turn to God in prayer, divest 
yourself of any ill-gotten gains and make sure 
that your dwelling is clean from any sinful 
profit — if, in short, you were indeed to turn 
to God in penitence — then all would be well 
with you. 

Ramban, as we saw above, reads verse 13 
together with the preceding one: Man, born 
like a wild ass, will never comprehend the 
subtle nuances of God's providence unless he 
sets his heart to examine his deeds as a prelude 
to true penitence, and then entreats God to 
open his eyes so that he might fathom the 
depths of his obligations. 

With his new-found understanding, he will 
then be able to summon up the energy to 
distance any iniquity from his hands, and to 
cleanse his abode from any wrongdoing. 

After that, no blemish will disfigure him 
anymore.^! 

The phrase Dinp T»JD Ktpn tk ’D is difficult. 
Rashi is unclear (see below), so we have 
translated in accordance with Ramban: One 
whose body is blemished tends to feel embar¬ 
rassment and to bend his head downward in 
shame. Freed from such compromising disabil¬ 
ities, you will, once more, be able to lift your 
face and, so to speak, look people in the eye. 
[For such a usage of the phrase ^pjg Kton, that 
is, that it describes an actual lifting up of the 
face rather than that it serves as an idiomatic 
expression, we may adduce II Samuel 2:22. 
There, too, it is used to describe the inability to 


look an offended party in the eye.] Ramban 
takes the second half of the sentence in the 
same vein: You will never have to fear a return 
of your sickness. 

However, it seems legitimate to wonder 
whether lyov's broken physical state would be 
described as Din, a blemish. Nowhere else in 
the book is this expression used, and indeed it 
seems inappropriate in a situation in which an 
entire body is covered with the loathsome filth 
which Iyov has described in the earlier 
speeches — see especially at 7:5. 

Perhaps, then, we should take Din as 
describing lyov's sins (see Deuteronomy 32:5 
and Proverbs 9:7) which were mentioned in 
the previous verse. If, indeed, lyov will make 
the effort to distance iniquity from his hands, 
to make sure that no sin sully his abode, then 
he will be able to stand up straight, unbur¬ 
dened by the weight of evil. This may be how 
Rashi understands the phrase. 

In the context of the alternative interpreta¬ 
tion which we have offered for this speech, the 
meaning is as follows: Tzophar is making the 
point that lyov's rebellion in his previous 
speech was the function of an alienation from 
the self, an erosion of awareness of worth, 
which is born of the weariness (v. 16) and fear 
(our verse), which are the bitter fruits of sin. 
Once Iyov gets his spiritual house in order, 
there will be light where now there is only a 
cloying darkness (v. 17); he will learn to trust, 
instead of to hate (v. 19); and, most important, 
others will regain their trust in him (v. 19). 


1. In footnote (p. 117) we traced the progression which Ramban sees in the suggestions mauc by the three 
friends; Eliphaz offers no explanation for lyov's suffering — he only calls upon him to sublimate them; 
Bildad ascribes a cleansing function to them; while Tzophar sees them as a goad to repentance. 

Now this system seems an eminently logical one, and would, indeed, explain the distinct contribution 
made by each of the three friends in the first round of the debate. 

It seems desirable to ascribe a discrete position to each of the three friends, for if the story of Iyov is a 
mashal, we would need to justify the fact that three protagonists were chosen to represent the opposition 
to lyov's own stance. Why not just one? Why not more than three? 

Indeed, this is a distinct advantage which Ramban's approach to the book has over that which we traced 
in Rashi, or the alternative ideas which we have discussed here and there. While we have isolated different 
thrusts in each of the speeches of the three friends, we do not have the same clear-cut, threefold 
progression: sublimation; cleansing; goad to penitence. 

The more so, we wonder why Ramban, in his synopsis of the book offered in the Toms HaAdam, does 
not mention this aspect of Tzophar's contribution. He notes only that Tzophar provides a new idea in his 
assertion of a hidden aspect to Divine wisdom (v. 6), and an answer to the nagging problem of the 
tranquility of the wicked — that God occasionally allows a sin to go unpunished for a while in order to give 
the sinner a chance to repent (v. 11). 

Ramban there makes no mention of the point which he stresses in his commentary — that Tzophar has 
a different explanation for lyov's suffering. 
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Buoyed by a feeling of spiritual well-being, 
basking in the warm, life-dispensing rays of 
the midday sun (v. 17), knowing that fate once 
more is smiling upon him (Rashi, there), the 
need to lash out against God will be wholly 
dissipated. 

We have rendered OIBB, free from blemish. 
The free is implied rather than stated. 

pVD, from to pour out or cast. Strong as 
something cast from metal (Mefzudos). 

16. "iitn roy D'D? n?ipn bijy — You 

would forget weariness, remember it only as 
waters which have passed. Rombon under¬ 
stands the weariness meant here as the pain 
which lyov suffered because of his illness. 
That is the meaning which the word had at 
7:3. 

However, bny frequently has the meaning 
of sin, and that is how it has been used in lyov. 
See, for example, at 4:8 and 5:6. This could well 
be the meaning in our phrase. The debilitating 
weariness which came about as the result of a 
sinful life will become a thing of the past. 

This latter explanation appears the more 
likely one. The wording of our verse strikes a 
jarring note. In the first phrase Tzophar tells 
lyov that he will forget the bny, while the 
second phrase talks of remembering it — albeit 
as a dim and distant recollection. We do not 
normally talk of forgetting and remembering 
the same thing in one context. 

However, n?t0 does not only mean to forget. 
It is also used in the sense: to disregard, to pay 
no attention to something. Thus, for example, 
at Jeremiah 29:14. The meaning of verse 
would then be: You will be able to disregard 
the sins of the past; they will exercise scant 
influence upon you; eventually they will 
remain only a dim memory. 

The metaphor, as waters tohich have 
passed, requires some elucidation. Do such 
waters leave a mark or don't they? Mefzudos 
appears to think that they do. The earth 
remains sodden. You will remember the suf¬ 
fering of the past just sufficiently to prevent 
you from returning to your earlier, flawed, 
state. 

However, when we recall the metaphor of 
the faithless river (see 6:15ff.) where the same 
root "OV was used (v. 15) to describe the river 


which forsakes its place in the summer 
months, leaving only a parched and dry bed 
where refreshing waters could have done so 
much good, it seems likely that Tzophar is 
picking up the same metaphor which lyov 
had previously used against him and the other 
friends. You will no longer have to complain 
of our disloyalty, he seems to be saying. It is 
not we who are not where you expected us to 
be. You will look around for your familiar 
agonies and not find them. They will have 
passed into the world of memory. 

17. rnnn nayri t^n Dip’ onnyni — Fate 
will become like the afternoon, darkness will 
be as the morning. Rashi renders either as 
fate or as dark, rusty blotches. Ramban thinks 
it may describe man in his state of suffering 
(see Aruch HaShalem under ibn). In any 
event, according to both, the meaning of the 
verse is the same. Tzophar assures lyov of a 
bright future. His luckless existence, the 
murky darkness of experience and the agonies 
of his poor racked body, will give way to the 
bright, healthful afternoon sunshine. 

nayri is taken as darkness. 

But, it seems noteworthy that neither tbn, 
nor nayn, has the possessive pronoun. Verses 
16 and 18 address themselves directly to lyov. 
Our verse appears to be a statement of neutral 
fact. Not Iyov's fate, not his darkness will 
change to light. Rather, a general destiny, a 
universal malaise, seems to be meant. 

In the context of our alternative interpreta¬ 
tion, the meaning is clear. As Tzophar made 
clear in the earlier verses, he sees the brazen¬ 
ness of Iyov's accusations against God as 
deriving from the frustrations of his own 
shortcomings. In a joyless world, engulfed in 
the lowering clouds of evil which block out 
the sun's healing rays, it is easy to hate, easy to 
lash out against — even God. Repent, Tzophar 
exhorts lyov, and your entire world will take 
on a more cheerful nature. From hatred, you 
will turn to trust. 

18“19. nattm nv^b n-igm rnpn tpy? nnygi — 
You will trust — for there is hope, you will dig 
fa moat] so that you will lie without fear. 

□m ^39 ibm Tnnip pK) — You shall settle 
down — and none will frighten you, many will 
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11 stand strong and never fear. 16 You would forget weariness, 

16-20 remember it only as waters which have passed . 17 Fate will become 

like the afternoon, darkness will be as the morning . 16 You will trust 
— for there is hope, you will dig [a moat] so that you will lie without 
fear. 19 You shall settle down — and none will frighten you, many 
will wait upon your presence. 20 The eyes of the wicked will be 
strained with longing, haven will be denied them, their hope — 
deep frustration. 


wait upon your presence. is rendered to 
dig. You will be as trusting as though you had 
dug a deep moat around yourself for your 
protection (Mefzudos). See further at 39:21. 

Rashi and Ramban offer no commentary to 
these verses. They take them as a general 
description of the well-being which will be 
Iyov's if he listens to Tzophar's advice. 

In our alternative interpretation — in which 
Tzophar addresses the accusations which Iyov 
had made against God — the concepts of trust, 
hope, and safety are particularly appropriate. 
Iyov had felt himself a hapless pawn in the 
hands of God. What hope is there for the 
righteous man when indiscriminate destruc¬ 
tion reigns supreme? In whom can one trust, 
when the all-mighty seems to gloat over the 
agonies of the innocent? Is there a corner in 
which one can hide before a juggernaut 
ploughing, unconcerned, over everything? 

All this will change, Tzophar assures Iyov, 
with your perception of the world. Once more 
you will know yourself to be safely cradled in 
God's loving concern. 

Tzophar's promise that many will wait 
upon [Iyov's] presence, is particularly insight¬ 
ful. He must have known Iyov in the heyday 
of his popularity and influence when, indeed, 
his counsel was sought assiduously: 

People listened to me with anticipation, 
waited in silence fo[ piy guidance. Once I 
had spoken they would not ask again, to 
them my words were prophecy. They 
would long for me as for rain, wait long 
for themselves to have their say. Were / 
to smile upon them — they would not 
believe it, had not the courage to presume 
to take advantage of my pleasant de¬ 
meanor. I would determine their life's 
path, ensconced like a king among his 
soldiers. I was regarded as one who offers 
comfort to mourners. 

With deep and exquisite sensitivity, 
Tzophar realizes that the loss of his commu¬ 
nity's confidence which came in the wake of 
his downfall, must have been particularly 
painful to Iyov. The very fact that Iyov would 


describe the position of influence which he 
had enjoyed in such loving detail, shows 
clearly how much it had meant to him. 
Evidently, it contributed measurably to his 
feeling of self-worth. Bereft of this supportive 
assurance, he might well see his life as having 
been emptied of any meaning. Enough reason 
to lash out against the apparently malevolent 
cause of his anguish! 

Tzophar feels that by holding out the 
promise of restoration he may well be able to 
galvanize Iyov into the repentance which he 
sees as crucial to his rehabilitation. 

20. arnpn} dhjd i3k dukh nrbijri D , yttn uiyi 
— The eyes of the wicked will be 
strained with longing, haven will be denied 
them, their hope — deep frustration. Rashi 
has this description referring to Iyov's per¬ 
sonal enemies. There was a time in which 
they enjoyed gloating over Iyov's discom¬ 
fiture. Once he will have repented and re¬ 
turned to his former happy state, they will 
look in vain for the anguish which they 
long to see. The haven from their own 
inadequacies which they found in observing 
Iyov's lowly state will henceforth be denied 
them. The hope which they nurtured that they 
might yet see him downtrodden once more, 
will prove to be nothing but deep-cutting 
frustration. 

But, Iyov has made no mention of enemies 
who take perverse joy in his agonies. Why 
would Tzophar mention them? 

Ramban prefers to see this phrase as a 
general reference to those wicked people who, 
unlike Iyov, will not repent. They will look in 
vain for salvation. Nothing but the deepest 
frustration awaits them. 

In the alternative interpretation which we 
have offered, we may suggest that reference is 
to the wicked of the world, with whose fate 
Iyov had tried to bracket the righteous. All, 
together, would eventually be destroyed! 

Tzophar has denied this. Iyov, if he will 
only listen, will find his former happiness 
restored. Only the truly wicked will be utterly 
without hope. 
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XII. 


lyov's Response to Tzophar’s First Speech 

Ramban begins his commentary to this chapter by remarking that it does not really contain 
anything new. It raises the question of lb atu) y^*}, the apparent tranquility in which the wicked 
appear to pass their lives - a problem that has disturbed lyov from the very beginning - and 
reasserts his contention that he is guiltless of any wrongdoing. 

If there are no new arguments, there is still much to be learned concerning some of lyov's earlier 
thoughts. In this speech positions are staked out which cannot comfortably coexist with one 
another. Confidently asserted ideas reveal fissures of ambivalence and inconsistency; are shown to 
be really no more than tentative probings into uncharted and mutually exclusive areas of 
theological conjecture, to which he is driven by the relentless pressure of his agony. The dreadful 
storm-winds of his inner turbulence do not always blow in only one direction. Each of these 
apparently contradictory positions have figured in earlier perorations, but never have they 
appeared juxtaposed so closely. 

The antagonistic ideas are, on the one hand, the assertion of God's absolute exaltedness which 
makes Him indifferent to individual man's fate; and, on the other hand, the concept that God sees 
lyov as an enemy and treats him accordingly. These two propositions cannot both be true (see 
Ramban to 35:2), but both receive play in this exceedingly long and complicated speech. 

As Rashi interprets this speech, it is here that lyov scales the heights of exultation in his adoration 
of God, plumbs the depths of the human soul in his longing for requital. He has lost his friends. 
They will not, cannot, grasp the music of the exquisitely fine-tuned harp-strings pulsating in lyov's 
heart — know nothing of belligerence borne of love, of unrelenting, pugnacious demanding 
growing out of passionate caring. 

And so, after all the three friends have had their say, lyov stands alone. Nonetheless, he still 
stands straight, has not grovelled along the beguiling path of hypocrisy — and, in the splendor of 
his isolation, he waits expectantly for vindication. 


It is interesting to note that where each of the three would-be comforters had less to say than 
the previous one [Eliphaz's first speech spread over forty-eight verse, Bildad's, over twenty-two, 
and Tzophar's, over twenty], lyov's speeches increase in length. The first consisted of just 
twenty-five verses, the second went up to fifty-one, the third to fifty-seven, while this, his 
fourth speech, spreads over seventy-five verses. 

It seems likely that this increase in words is due to lyov's growing frustration with his friends' 
obduracy. He wants so much that they should understand him — and they seem to hear him not 
at all. 

Nevertheless, at first glance there seem to be hardly any fresh thoughts in this, lyov's fourth 
speech. Indeed, at the end of his commentary to Tzophar's speech, Ramban writes that at that 
point the friends have staked out their essential positions, and that in the rest of their speeches 
they add only proofs and support to what has already been said. Ramban does not make the same 
assertion for lyov, but it seems to be implied in his approach to the commentary. Thus, in his 
introductory remarks to this fourth speech, he says only that lyov will raise the question of 
lb 3M3), the vexing question of the tranquility in which many wicked people live, and continue 
to assert his own innocence. All this has been said before. 

There is, however, one point which lyov will make — and which Ramban considers crucial to 
lyov's stand. At verse 7 lyov derives from his observation of the animal world that God does in¬ 
deed exercise stewardship over the world, but that his concern is extended only to the species, not 
to the individual. Henceforth, lyov will apparently regard this as the key to his suffering — and 
his justification for rejecting the world-view of the friends. They claim that all that happened to 
him was the function of God's providence. lyov maintains — based on both his own experiences 
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12/1-5 J yov responded and said: 1 Truly, you are the many, and at your 
passing wisdom will die . 3 I too, as you do, possess understand¬ 
ing, nowise do I fall short of you. Who does not have the like of 
these! * A butt for his friend's banter, 1 will call out to God, and He 
will grant — laughter to him who is whole in his righteousness. 5 A 
debasing torch for those who live in a dream-world of security — 

and his observations — that the individual is left to the vagaries of accident. See further at 13:3. 

Rashi's commentary to this speech is extremely sparse. However, it allows room for the 
exploration of the possibility that Iyov's response is not just a restatement of earlier positions, but 
that it is tightly tailored to the precise points which Tzophar made. We shall attempt to work out 
such an approach in the commentary. 


2. ntpnn mnn npnyi oy dfik ->5 djok — Truly, 
you are the many, and at your passing wisdom 
will die. Rashi does not explain the first phrase. 
The translation follows Metzudos. It seems 
likely that Iyov used this expression because 
now all the three friends have had their say. 
5ince not a single one among them has agreed 
with him, he now sees himself ranged against a 
majority. 

Ramban understands oy as describing an 
aristocracy among mankind. You are the ones, 
relative to whom all other men are as animals. 

The next phrase has the meaning: Acumen 
and discernment are identified with you. At 
your passing no wise men will remain. Wisdom 
will die with you. 

In contrast to Metzudos who takes the 
phrase as being sarcastic [Do you really believe 
that with your passing all wisdom will die?] 
Rashi and Ramban appear to take it at face 
value. Iyov admits the superior wisdom of the 
friends. However, he argues that for the ques¬ 
tion at hand, no great wisdom is required. I, too, 
have the requisite understanding. His thoughts 
will develop in the next few verses. 

3. pya-nto oan ’32 k bprubr n?i »2 22 b ’b'Di 
nbhTl»2 — I too, as you do, possess under¬ 
standing, nowise do I fall short of you. Who 
does not have the like of these! It would have 
been illogical to say, in the previous verse, that 
the three friends were the sole repositories of 
wisdom — that it would die with their death — 
and then to claim that Iyov himself was as wise 
as they. Accordingly, we understand this verse 
to mean that while I may not be as wise as you, 
I too have understanding. To say what you 
have said — useless ideas, put forward only 
with the purpose of making fun of me (next 
verse) — needs no deep wisdom. Anyone could 
have mouthed the same platitudes. 

On, Who does not have the like of these, 
Rashi remarks: That God is in control and can 
[if He wishes] allow the wicked to have long- 
lasting times of tranquility. This, apparently, is 


in reference to Tzophar's argument at 11:11 — 
see commentary there. 

The contrast in wording between our verse, 
... the like of these, and the first phrase in verse 
9, Who does not know through all these, suggest 
bitter sarcasm as the true ambience of our 
phrase. The ideas which you have put forward 
are false and irrelevant, you are quacks who 
heal nothing at all (13:4). It is very hard to find 
the truth, but it is very easy to offer cliches. 
There are many more which might have been 
suggested — by anyone — and all would be 
equally useless. All would have had only the 
purpose of deriding my agony (v. 4). Iyov will 
develop his rejection of Tzophar's thought 
from verse 5 onwards. Verse 4 continues 
straight from the thoughts expressed in our 
verse. 

4. pny plntp iruyn nibijb top rmtt injnb pnty 
D’nn — A butt for his friend's banter, I will call 
out to God, and He will grant — laughter to him 
who is whole in his righteousness. There is wide 
divergence between Rashi and Ramban in this 
and the next two verses — a divergence which 
sets the tone for two totally different perspec¬ 
tives upon this speech. 

We go first to Ramban, who would translate 
this verse differently than we have done. The 
major structural difference is that he takes nviS 
together with the first phrase, thus eliminating 
any reference to a prayer which Iyov intends to 
offer up. 

He views this verse, together with the next 
two, as a restatement of the problems of pny 
lb mi, the suffering tzaddik, and of lb 2115) ytm, 
the wicked man who lives a life of tranquility, 
as follows: 

Verses 4 and 5 deal with the problem of the 
suffering tzaddik, thus: / have become a butt 
for my friends’ banter. I [who used to be loved 
by God, in that I] would call to God and He 
would answer. [My friends' laughter is thus di¬ 
rected a t] one who is whole in his righteousness. 
[This righteous man] who [formerly] thought 
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tranquil thoughts [is now engulfed in] burning 
embarrassment and destined to be among those 
whose feet flounder. 

This poses the problem of the suffering tzad- 
dik. 

Verse 6 then turns to the issue of the wicked 
robbers and those who anger God, who live out 
their lives in apparent tranquility. 

See below to verses 7 and 8, how Ramban 
deals with the progression from verses 4-6 to 
verse 7. 

Rashi reads the verse as we have rendered it 
— rrnK goes together with the phrase which 
follows. The verse evidently relies upon a play 
on the word pinto, which can mean both deri¬ 
sive laughter and the sound of joy. lyov is say¬ 
ing: Indeed I have been an object of banter for 
the friends. But he who laughs last, laughs 
longest! I will turn to God in prayer, and He 
will answer by granting me the joy which can 
only be experienced by a fully righteous per¬ 
son, the true tzaddik. 

This jubilant assurance of ultimate vindica¬ 
tion informs the entire speech. In the next 
chapter we shall see how central to Iyov's 
thinking is his uninhibited condemnation of 
what he views as the friends' hypocrisy, as op¬ 
posed to his own unadulterated quest for truth. 
This he sees as an expression of the most sub¬ 
lime love for God — see 13:15. [And see there, 
that Ramban, who does not share Rashi's in¬ 
sight into our verse, disagrees with him, there, 
too.] Thus, already here the mood is set. Iyov is 
going over to the attack — not only against a 
Divine Providence to which he denies any logi¬ 
cal validity (see below), but also against the 
friends. They have shot their bolt — and lost! 
The ideas which they espouse are untenable — 
and Iyov, resorting to cutting and incisive 
irony, will show them why. 

Tzophar had maintained that if only Iyov 
could have access to the hidden recesses of 
[God's] wisdom, if only he could bring himself 
to realize that sagacity has double folds, then he 
himself would realize how groundless the terri¬ 
ble accusations which he has hurled against 
God really were. 

Iyov's response, simply stated, is this: Your 
ideas are not borne out by reality. In contrast to 
the logical, well balanced and readily under¬ 


standable world of nature (vs. 7 and 8), human 
affairs seem chaotic and unpredictable — the 
fate to which man is exposed appears to be 
blind to fault or merit (vs. 5 and 6). 

Clearly, then, the honest man must question. 
There simply is no other way. Thus, this first 
chapter leads into the next, in which Iyov be¬ 
labors the friends for their facile and ultimately 
hypocritical espousal of cliches, which cannot 
really satisfy. Only his way, a rebellion born of 
love (13:15), can be justified. 

Thus, two worlds are set against one another. 
There is one in which humankind appears to be 
the plaything of chaos, and another in which a 
well-ordered animal kingdom disports itself. 
The contrast between is implied in the word 
□blto, with which verse 7 begins. Animals and 
birds have something to teach us which stands 
in sharp contrast with that which is described 
in verses 5 and 6. 

Thus, we now have the key to understand¬ 
ing these two verses. They describe the chasm 
which divides ideal from reality, between that 
which the friends claim to be the truth, and 
that which out eyes observe. 

As Rashi (in contrast to Ramban) interprets 
this verse, Iyov's problem, as expressed in 
verses 5-6, is limited to the apparent tranquility 
of the wicked. He does not raise the question of 
the suffering of the righteous. This is under¬ 
standable in view of Tzophar's assertion that 
no human can ever claim righteousness — 
God's exaltedness creates obligations which no 
one can ever really fulfill. Iyov can only refute 
this by indirection. If the wicked would also 
suffer — then I could accept your thesis. But 
since they are tranquil, I must conclude that 
there is no justice at all. The suffering of the 
righteous also remains unexplained. Given this 
assumption we can really understand why, in 
the second round, all the friends address only 
the question of the tranquility of the wicked. 
Iyov’s arguments stand or fall upon only this 
issue. See further at chapter 15. 

5. br] Hjtinb paj jJK# nintoyb na T>ab — A de¬ 
basing torch for those who live in a dream¬ 
world of security — they are destined to be 
among those whose feet flounder . Here we have 
the theoretical ideal: The wicked are those who 
say, 'All will be well with me!' (Rashi on mntoy 
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"12/6-10 they are destined to be among those whose feet flounder. 6 The 
tents of the robbers are at ease, there is tranquility for those who 
anger God, to whomever God grants by His hand. 7 However, I beg 
you, ask the beasts — and they will instruct you, the birds of the 
sky — and they will tell you . 8 Or, speak to the earth — it will teach 
you, the fish of the sea will recount it to you. 9 Who does not know 
through all these — that it is the hand of Hashem which wrought 
all this . 10 In Whose hand is the life-force of all living creatures, the 


mnu>y from nwy, to think). They will be 
engulfed in flames (Tab) which consume them 
with contempt (na; Rashi renders hell-fire). 
Certainly, they will one day be among those 
whose wickedness will trip them up (paa 
bin nymb). 

So much for theory. Verse 6 describes the 
reality. 

R' Meyuchas offers a radically different in¬ 
terpretation for this verse. He had understood 
verse 4 as has Ramban, and reads this one to 
continue smoothly with the same thought: 

The b of “P9b is a prefix — not a part of the 
root. "PB is calamity, as it is used in Proverbs 
24:22 and also in our book at 30:24 and 31:29. 
The verse is to be understood as follows: In the 
opinion of those who are secure in their opin¬ 
ions mnitfyb), the unfortunate ones, i.e., 
those whom calamity overtakes ("Psb) are an 
object of contempt (na). Thus also do those who 
are well established (paa) look upon people 
whose foot has slipped (baa njhnb). 

6. "iv^b T?anb mnpai o'HTWb o’bnK rbup 
1-pa rnbtt toan — The tents of the robbers are at 
ease, there is tranquility for those who anger 
God, to whomever God grants by His hand. The 
gift of tranquility is bestowed by God indis¬ 
criminately to both good and bad (Rashi to 
1“Pa nlbK roan n^rjb)- Therefore, even robbers 
and those who anger God appear to live at 
peace. 

Verse 7 then goes on to contrast this chasm 
between the ideal and the real, with the consis¬ 
tency to be found in the world of nature. 

7 "8. "ppi D’niirn tpyi ■jym ninna KrbKiy DbiKi 
7|b — However, I beg you, ask the beasts — and 
they will instruct you, the birds of the sky — 
and they will tell you. nap') ^arn y^Jjb rrty IK 
□;n ’J 11 ? ^b — Or, speak to the earth — it will 
teach you, the fish of the sea will recount it to 
you. Rashi is silent on these two verses. Ram- 
ban does explain them, within his understand¬ 
ing of the previous ones, and we can borrow his 
general approach for the place which they 
might have in Rashi's scheme. 

Ramban believes that in these two verses, 
lyov asserts the absoluteness of Divine Provi¬ 


dence over the species, even though individual 
members of the group are subject to capricious 
fate. That the various species seem to exist eter¬ 
nally certainly indicates an intelligent concern 
for their preservation. That their individual 
members are left to the vagaries of their partic¬ 
ular, specific, and of course accidental circum¬ 
stances, is a given. 

He appears to understand the structure of 
Iyovs thought as follows: In verses 5 and 6, 
lyov had demonstrated that the righteous of¬ 
ten become the laughingstock of the wicked, 
that evildoers frequently prosper. However, he 
hastens toassert, this observation does not con¬ 
stitute a denial of Divine Providence. It must be 
explained on the basis of our observations of 
nature. Divine Providence, the existence of 
which is indeed undisputed, deals exclusively 
with the generality, never with the individual. 
See further at 13:3. 

We assume that Rashi takes the meaning of 
the two verses in a similar vein. Observation of 
the animal world does, indeed, yield that there 
must be a caring providence which nurtures, 
protects and preserves. In contrast to the chaos 
which appears to hold sway in human affairs, 
it is a world of balance and harmony, of logic 
and consistency. 

And there lies the source of Iyov's frustrated 
anger and pugnacious belligerence. Why, he 
seems to cry out, why, when the whole of na¬ 
ture bears such eloquent testimony to God's 
caring stewardship, must just human experi¬ 
ence be so riddled with problems and contra¬ 
dictions? 

Tzophar had maintained that God's works 
were too profound to be grasped by man. But, 
lyov argues, it is easy enough to comprehend 
them as they relate to the animal world. It fol¬ 
lows, then, that his problems are not a function 
of some hidden dimension of wisdom, but of 
an essential lawlessness which cannot be de¬ 
fended. He will develop this thought from 
verse 14 onward. 

9“10. nM nnttfy '.tt ^a nbK*baa vv'K*? ’n — 
Who does not know through all these — that it 
is the hand of Hashem which wrought all this. 
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tt/’>K*nU/3- l 73 nni ,, n' l ?3 ttf?} 1“P3 “HtfK — In 
Whose hand is the life-force of all living 
creatures, the spirit within all of mankind. The 
rhetorical question with which verse 9 begins 
finds its basis and justification in verse 11: Can 
the ear not discern words .... It seems clear 
that this verse carries on the metaphor which 
was begun in verses 7 and 8. in which the 
denizens of the world of nature were, so to 
speak, endowed with the faculty of speech. 
Verse 11 demands that their speech be under¬ 
stood. You should be able to discern what all 
these are telling you. You have been given a 
discriminating ear, to comprehend just such 
messages! 

Therefore, reasons our verse, even the 
meanest intellect must be aware of those 
truths which observation of the animal world 
yields: God is clearly He Whose mighty hand 
has brought ail this about. Just as He controls 
the animal world [In Whose hand is the 
life-force of all living creatures ], so too, 
though man is obviously imbued with spirit 
[The spirit ... ], still it resides in a physical 
body [ ... all of mankind ], and it too is 
therefore in His control. 

11 . ib-nyu 1 b^'K Tjnj ]nin pbn — Can 

the ear not discern words, as the palate 
delights in food. The translation follows Rashi 
who takes the second phrase as a comparative 
clause. Ramban views the two phrases as 
independent of one another. Man was given 
the means to be discriminating: He has the ear 
for the purpose of discerning speech, the 
palate for recognizing taste. Should he then 
not be able to understand the simple truths 
which Iyov perceives as so obvious? 

12 "13. nrnn 'yfta m?3n av , t!/ , 3 — 

Wisdom resides with the oldsters, with length 
of days — understanding, rvrop m? 3 n lay 
nji3m nyy lb — He possesses wisdom and 
might, His are counsel and insight. Rashi 
appears to understand these two verses to¬ 
gether: Those who have lived a long life have 


garnered enough wisdom to realize that wis¬ 
dom and might, counsel and insight, reside 
with God. 

Once more, Rashi's remarks are sparse and 
he does not explain the place which this 
thought has in the general argument. 

Ramban understands the first verse differ¬ 
ently than does Rashi, but we may use his 
understanding of the second verse to attempt 
to fathom Rashi's perception. The first verse 
refers to Iyov himself: He had attained old age 
and felt that experience had ripened into 
wisdom. His claim that the tents of the wicked 
are at ease is based not on hearsay, but on his 
own observations. 

For verse 13, he writes: Since God possesses 
wisdom and might, man has no chance at all to 
protect himself from Divine decrees: In¬ 
evitably he is too weak and too foolish. God 
has counsel and insight, can do whatever He 
wishes to subject man to the fate which He 
chooses for him. 

We assume that Rashi takes verse 13 in a 
similar vein. In the earlier verses he had 
complained of the contrast between the well- 
ordered world of nature, and the chaotic 
affairs of man. In our two verses he maintains 
that people who have grown old, who have 
followed the system over a long period and 
have thus been able to discern that there is a 
constant pattern, will recognize the truth of 
what he has said. Their observations of the 
animal world will confirm that all is in the 
hands of God — they must then also admit 
that the chaos in human affairs is also His 
doing. Clearly He has the wisdom and the 
power to do as He wishes; none can escape 
from that which He determines shall happen 
(v. 13). 

Given all this, we are willy-nilly faced with 
the terrible questions and doubts which have 
racked Iyov all along. Why would the Master 
of order and harmony wish to wreak such 
havoc in human lives? 

These constant dislocations are then de- 
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21 spirit within all of mankind. 11 Can the ear not discern words, as 
the palate delights in food. 11 Wisdom resides with the oldsters, 
with length of days — understanding. 1J He possesses wisdom and 
might, His are counsel and insight. 14 See, He will demolish — and 
it will nevermore he built up, lock up upon a man — it will never be 
opened . 15 See, He dams up the waters — causing aridity. He sends 
them forth — and they overturn the land. 16 He possesses power 
and resourcefulness, His are the erring victim and he who leads 
astray. 17 He leads the counselors into folly, brings the judges to 
stupidity. 18 He loosens the yoke of kings, though He girded a belt 
upon their loins. 19 He causes princes to walk in folly, subverts the 
mighty . 10 He distorts the utterances of even those who are loyal to 
Him, deprives the elders of cogency. 21 He pours scorn over nobles. 


scribed in the following verses. 

14. nns’ xV) itfK'by Tip' 1 nn 1 n 4 ?) onrr |n — 
See, He will demolish — and it wilt nevermore 
be built up, lock up upon a man — it will never 
be opened. From here until the end of the 
chapter we have a list of ways in which Divine 
Providence takes a hand in the affairs of man. 
All the examples which are given appear to be 
negative in their results. 

Our understanding of the passage is that it 
is meant to contrast the harmonious balance in 
nature — to which Iyov referred in verses 7 
and 8 — with the turbulent negativism which 
seems to govern human experience. 

The problem, as stated, will then serve as 
justification for Iyov's persistent and insistent 
questioning of God's justice. This he will 
contrast to the passive (and in Iyov's view, 
hypocritical) acceptance evinced by the 
friends. This is the subject of the following 
chapter. 

15. yntciDarvi onbitn D’ng lyy? in — 
See, He dams up the waters — causing aridity, 
He sends them forth — and they overturn 
the land. Iyov's gaze is riveted to the abnor¬ 
mal. He does not see the peaceful rivers 
winding their way to the sea, the life-giving 
rain dispensing blessing to the crops. Such 
is their nature, this is what we may expect. 
But why, on occasion, does God bring about 
the untold misery of drought; why, too often, 
the lashing torrents which wreak destruc¬ 
tion? 

16 . rmi/ni iW lb njtyirn tv Iray — He possesses 
power and resourcefulness, His are the erring 
victim and he who leads astray. For rriyin, see 
at 5:12. Ramban, here too, renders all existence 
instead of resourcefulness. 

The sense of the verse, as Ramban under¬ 
stands it, is that since God is master over all 


[He possesses power and resourcefulness), He 
is able to trap people into fooling themselves 
[His are the erring victim ], and to maneuver 
them into a position from which they will 
deceive others [and he who leads astray). 

Rashi understands the last phrase, he who 
leads astray, to refer to Satan, the universal 
cozener. However, we may assume that he 
understands the sentence as a whole, as does 
Ramban. Both victim and tormentor are in 
God's hands. He can, so to speak, turn the 
screws whenever He wishes. 

17. bblrp D’uatyi bbiiy o , yy‘P — He leads 
the counselors into folly, brings the judges to 
stupidity. Those who are supposed to guide 
the kings are trapped into giving bad advice. 
Judges, as they attempt to administer justice, 
instead hand down rulings which are ridicu¬ 
lous (Ramban). 

18. ornjinoa urn tokm nri3 D’nbp ipin — He 
loosens the yoke of kings, though He girded a 
belt upon their loins. The translation follows 
Rashi. God forcibly takes away the rulership 
from the very kings whom He had established 
upon the throne. 

Ramban thinks of the belt in the second half 
of the verse as a symbol of servitude. God 
throws kings off the throne, and then forces 
them to be vassals of the rulers who replace 
them. 

19. D 1 Jn' , tu bbw D'ort) T’bw — He causes 
princes to walk in folly, subverts the mighty. 
D’jn'D is used to describe people of substance, 
the aristocracy. Examples are. Exodus 3:1 and 
II Samuel 8:18 (Rashi and Ramban). 

20. ng* oypi 0’’jdnj i 7 HDty “ppn — He 
distorts the utterances of even those who are 
loyal to Him, deprives the elders of cogency. 
We have rendered the first phrase in accor- 
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dance with Rashi, for the sake of consistency. 
In fact, if this is what it says, it is not easy to 
understand the thought expressed in it, nor 
why it has a place in the litany of human 
suffering which appears to be the theme of 
this section. 

Rashi comments: Even those who are loyal 
to Him sometimes have their utterances con¬ 
fused, in that they slander Him. Thus Abra¬ 
ham, concerning whom it is written, He 
believed in HasHEM, nevertheless asked, How 
shall 1 know ? 

But why should Abraham's sin be laid to 
God's door? It is not God Who made him 
speak as he did! [But see footnote at 28:4.] 

Ramban offers two possible explanations 
for nppKX Either it is related to iptj, trust, in 
which case the phrase should be rendered: He 
thwarts the eloquence of those in whom the 
people place their trust; or it comes from DKl, 
to speak, in which case its meaning is: He 
thwarts the eloquence of orators. 

21. nsi nyoN mini Dnrip’by 112 tidw — He 
pours scorn over nobles, loosens the belt of the 
powerful. 

The commentators render mip as belt. This 
seems clear from the context in Psalms 109:19 
where the very similar mn is used. 

D 1 p 1 pK is rendered, the powerful or mighty 
ones. The root pQN means to be strong, and is 
found in words such as pBKlVl, at Genesis 
43:31. 

22. ninby nNb ky^i ivan nippy nbin — He 
bares schemings from luifhin darkness, brings 
the deepest gloom, out to light. Rashi and 
Ramban do not offer any explanations. Met- 
zudos renders: He helps man to understand 
deep wisdom which would otherwise be 
covered in darkness, throws light on even 
such truths as would normally be totally 
inaccessible. 

However, such an interpretation would 
make this verse an anomaly among the litany 
of descriptions which paint God's stewardship 
of human affairs in a negative light. 

We have thus translated according to Mal- 
bim, that nippy refers to the hidden plots 
which the poor harbor against the wealthy. He 


understands the verse as being a continuation 
of the previous one: The powerful are toppled 
by having the ordinary people rebel against 
them. God aids the insurgents to bring their 
schemes to reality. 

Daas Mikra, too, argues that by context, we 
ought to assume negative connotations for 
this verse. He has it refer to the baring of state 
secrets. God will ruin whole nations by baring 
their best-kept secrets. 

nippy, as plans, can be adduced from verses 
such as Isaiah 29:15. 

23. nni’i Dpab npw D"!3Kp npab toatpp — He 
lifts up nations only to destroy them, spreads 
out the nations and leads them away. Spreads 
out the nations means that God increases their 
number, spreading them over huge tracts of 
land, only ultimately to lead them to destruc¬ 
tion (Rashi and Ramban). 

Targum has spreads out, describing the 
laying of a trap. God lays out traps for the 
nations, and then leads them to the trap so that 
they might be caught in it. 

24. Yyvrt*? inns nynn ymrrny ’tpio 3 b -pon 
— He takes away wisdom from the leaders of 
the people, causes them to stray in a pathless 
void. He takes away the wisdom of the 
generals who lead the people in war (Ram¬ 
ban). 

Rashi to Genesis 1:2 renders inn with the 
French, etourdissement, which describes a 
state of being dazed. 

The syntax of the second phrase is irregular. 
The phrase should be read as though the r<b 
had a W, prefixed: A void which is really no 
path at all (Rashi). 

25. H3W3 nymi Hn-kV) niprrittMpn? — They 
tap around in darkness — never in light, He 
confuses them as one intoxicated. Iyov has 
now come to the end of his accusatory litany. 
The incongruence between the orderliness of 
the natural world, and the distressing series of 
tragedies which seems to be the lot of man, 
makes it necessary to question God. To 
pretend that all is well is simply pious fraud 
and hypocrisy. This is the theme which he will 
now take up. 

1. nb pn] nyptp my rmK*j b3 _ in — See, 
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12/22-25 loosens the belt of the powerful . 22 He bares schemings from within 
darkness, brings the deepest gloom, out to light. 2-5 He lifts up 
nations only to destroy them, spreads out the nations and leads 
them away. 24 He takes away wisdom from the leaders of the 
people, causes them to stray in a pathless void . 25 They tap around 
in darkness — never in light. He confuses them as one intoxicated. 

13/l-3 1 m y e y e h as seen all, my ear has heard, and understood 

it. 2 As you understand, so do I, too, understand, I do not, 
at all, fall short of you. 3 But, it is to Shaddai that l would speak, 

XIII. 


my eye has seen all, my ear has heard, and 
understood it. In contrast to the friends, who 
have allowed the siren-song of comforting 
platitudes to deafen them to the lessons which 
nature — when contrasted to human society 
— can whisper to the discerning ear, Iyov 
has remained alert. He has seen, has heard, 
and above all, has understood the implica¬ 
tions of what he has observed. He will not 
flinch from the inescapable conclusions. He 
will turn away from sterile discussions with 
the friends. They offer bland palliatives where 
sharp, biting, but ultimately, healing medi¬ 
cines are needed (v. 4). He will demand 
satisfaction from the one source that can 
guarantee it. He will confront God Himself 
and demand surcease from the agonies of his 
questing. 

It appears significant that Iyov speaks of 
having seen with his eye. The thrust of the 
challenge which he threw before the friends 
in the previous chapter, that they learn what 
nature has to teach so that they might 
draw conclusions, was couched in terms of 
hearing. The animals were to be asked so 
that they might instruct, the birds would tell 
what needs to be told. The earth would teach, 
the fish recount. In frustration Iyov had 
wondered why the ear could not discern 
words. Nothing at all had been said concern¬ 
ing the eye. 

It may be argued that the difference be¬ 
tween lessons learned from the observant eye 
and those picked up by the vigilant ear, lies at 
the very fulcrum of the concerns of our book. 
At 42:5, the point at which Iyov finally allows 
himself to bask in the redeeming light of 
understanding, he lays his previous obduracy 
to the fact that his perception of God had 
come to him only through the hearing of the 
ear. Having been permitted to see the truth 
with his eyes, his terrible experiences have at 
last found sublimation. 

If so, we may understand our verse as 


follows: Iyov is stressing the terrible clarity 
with which he has seen — and understood — 
the inequities in human experience. He could 
not — and did not — demand the same degree 
of lucid comprehension from the friends. But 
if they had not been able — or perhaps had 
refused — to see, they should at least have 
listened! 

2. D?n ’3JN barKb ’item D?nyio — As 
you understand, so do l, too, understand, I do 
not, at all, fall short of you. This verse is an 
almost verbatim repetition of 12:3. Together 
these two verses bracket the arguments which 
Iyov has marshalled in support of the position, 
that logic justifies and integrity demands that 
he reject the vapid cliche-ridden thought- 
world of the friends. 

You have nothing to teach me, he tells the 
friends. Only God Himself can help me in my 
dilemma. 

i. ysnt< bx'bK nriirn “I31N nitf'bK ’jk 
— But, it is to Shaddai that I would speak, it 
is with God that I would remonstrate, riD 1 
is one of those roots which has many different 
nuances. Thus, for example, the second part of 
verse 15, in our chapter, almost certainly 
carries the connotation of demonstrating the 
essential rightness of Iyov's ways. At 40:2 
Rashi takes the hiphil form, main, in the 
hispael, as though nainn would have been 
used, and renders one who argues. 

In our phrase we have rendered remon¬ 
strate, because when Iyov finally turns di¬ 
rectly to God, at verse 20, he seems to be 
remonstrating with Him, rather than attempt¬ 
ing to justify his own ways — see particularly 
from verse 25 onwards, and throughout the 
next chapter. 

Ramban thinks that Iyov's rejection of the 
friends' position — that there is some plausible 
explanation for his suffering — is based on 
their assertion that God's providence extends 
not only to the species but also to the 
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individual. This flies in the face of the con¬ 
clusions which he drew from his observation of 
the animal-world — see Introductory Remarks 
to chapter 12 and commentary to 12:7. 

4. DDbs bbl< ''KSPl -Igttf'bptl DflK Dbittj — You, 
however , mass deceit, all of you are worthless 
physicians. This verse, together with those 
which follow, is to be seen as a continuation of 
verse 2 in which lyov totally rejects that which 
the friends have to offer. With trenchant, bitter 
incisiveness he now proceeds to apply the 
scalpel of his intellect, the bludgeon of his emo¬ 
tions, to a merciless examination of their mo¬ 
tives and attitudes. 

Verse 3 was parenthetical to this passage. 

Rashi takes the root, bau, as denoting the 
joining together of various components. The 
sense of our phrase [which is the basis of the 
stich, ubay, in the UiptdK confession of 
Yom Kippur] is that the friends have built an 
edifice of falsehoods. Each of the arguments 
which they have marshalled and joined to one 
another is just one more brick in a castle of air. 

In the phrase bbK , Kp'i, Rashi takes bbr< as a 
form of bx, which connotes non-existence, 
something without substance. Ramban under¬ 
stands it literally — idols. Your efforts at heal¬ 
ing my pain are akin to those which idols make 
for those that look to them for help. Nothing 
that they could do would ever alleviate any 
pain. 

In this speech this is the only barb which 
lyov looses at the friends from his personal 
standpoint. It is as though he has been hurt so 
much by their insensitive obduracy, that he 
simply cannot appeal to them anymore. What 
he has to say to them as a disappointed friend, 
he has said in the metaphor of the faithless 
river at 6:15ff. From now on, he will stand back 
and view them dispassionately. They have 
failed as comforters; how do they measure up 
as advocates for God s cause? With biting hon¬ 
esty, he examines their performance. They 


have not only failed to understand lyov — they 
have hopelessly misconstrued their God, His 
purpose, and their role. 

5. nnpnb Dpb Tini iwnnn unnn — Who 
will grant that you keep utterly silent — that 
would be deemed wisdom for you. The only 
hope a fool has of being deemed wise is to keep 
silent (Metzudos). Certainly, what the friends 
had said did them no credit. 

6. ■’noty rvo-vi ’nnpin urivtptti — Hear, I 
beg of you, my remonstration, attend to the con¬ 
tention of my lips. Having rid himself of all 
personal interest in the friends (see to verse 4, 
above), lyov now takes up the cudgels for God. 
True, there is much that he, himself, holds 
against Him. Towards the end of this speech he 
will state his case and his complaint — without 
perceptible restraint. But, withal, he never com¬ 
promises his perception of God as the reposi¬ 
tory of unadulterated truth. Indeed, it is that 
unshakable faith which, to his mind, mandates 
his uncompromising insistence that he has the 
right to understand. But, the friends have cre¬ 
ated a puny God, in their own, cramped image. 
A God who will feel flattered by their insinceri¬ 
ties, Who will wish to hide behind the wall of 
bland theology which they have erected for 
His protection. This lyov will not condone. 

7. nv?-i rrann lb] nb]y naijp b«bn — Will you 
represent Cod with wickedness, would you 
speak falsehoods for Him ? It is clear that the 
friends perceive themselves as advocates for 
God's cause. One who undertakes to represent 
God must be specially careful not to ascribe 
wickedness to Him, or to seek to justify His ac¬ 
tions with lies (Rashi). 

The wickedness and falsehoods implied by 
the friends' defense of God would be the pre¬ 
tense that lyov is guilty of sins which, in fact, 
he had never committed. The logic is simple: 
Suffering comes to a person only in punish¬ 
ment for sin; lyov is suffering; therefore lyov 
has sinned. But lyov knows that he has not 
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13/4-13 it is with God that I would remonstrate. You, however, mass 
deceit, all of you are worthless physicians. 5 Who will grant that 
you keep utterly silent — that would be deemed wisdom for you. 
6 Hear, I beg of you, my remonstration, attend to the contention of 
my lips. 7 Will you represent God with wickedness, would you 
speak falsehoods for Him P 6 Do you expect to flatter Him, is it for 
God that you contend? 9 Would it be good were He to inquire into 
you, would you treat Him with derision as you would, a man? 
10 Surely He will remonstrate with you. Will you assert veneration 
in the private chambers ? 11 Will His exaltedness not terrify you, His 
fear not fall upon you? 12 When you are recalled it will be in the 
likeness of ashes, your imposing height is but a pile of clay . 13 Do not 
respond to me — I will have my say. Let what may, come upon me! 


sinned. Evidently then, he stands falsely ac¬ 
cused, he is a victim of fraud. For God to perpe¬ 
trate fraud would be both wicked and false. 

In what way, however, is this worse than the 
dreadful accusations which lyov himself had 
hurled at God, in chapter 9? Is the idea of a 
fraudulent God more sacrilegious than one of a 
God taking malicious pleasure in the suffering 
of the innocent? 

Iyov will give the answer to this question in 
verse 15. His is a true love of God — stronger, 
fiercer than even his love for life. Truly he has 
said much that had better never been said, but 
that was only under the ruthlessly demanding 
pressure to find surcease from overpowering 
agony. Man cannot be held to task for what 
bursts forth from his mouth in moments of un¬ 
bearable stress. No such excuse can be made for 
the friends. They are at ease. Nothing forces 
them to speak except their own determination 
that Iyov not be in the right. And so, they 
weave their theological fantasies — small 
thoughts by small men — tragically producing 
a small God in their own image. 

8. 'pDnn bKb'DN iiKUm roan — Do you expect 
to flatter Him , is it for Cod that you contend? 
To lift up one's own face to someone means to 
show him favor — see, for example. Numbers 
6:26. To lift someone else s face would be to 
cause him to show favor, thus, to flatter. See, 
for example, 34:19 and Proverbs 18:5. 

9. in ibnnn tt/iajo bnnn’DK onrw "torr-Q nion 
— Would it be good were He to inquire into you, 
would you treat Him with derision as you 
would, a man? It is not impossible that Iyov is 
playing on Tzophar's phrase at 11:7. Tzophar 
had said, Kypn nlbK tpnn. Can you attain a 
thorough knowledge of God? Iyov now mocks 
him: What will you do if God were to turn his 
i(7n upon you. What if He should wish to have 


thorough knowledge of the motives which 
drive you! If you were to claim that you had 
spoken in order to defend His honor. He would 
recognize your words for what they are — a 
mark of derision, not to be taken seriously. 

10. ]iKtyn D'ap -inpa*DK DDntt rnnv nnin — 
Surely He will remonstrate with you. Will you 
assert veneration in the private chambers? 
Surely He will charge you with the slanders 
with which you have besmirched Him. When 
you are finally arraigned before Him in the pri¬ 
vacy of His chambers, will you claim then too 
that it was your purpose to exalt Him? (Rashi). 

11. D3 ,, by bp' nnoi Dan* nynn inKt? K"bn — 
Will His exaltedness not terrify you, His fear 
not fall upon you? Tar gum renders: Should you 
not be terrified as God sits upon His throne of 
justice? 

Rashi suggests that JlKtp could also be ren¬ 
dered, His flame. So also Metzudos, based on 
Nahum 1:4. Thus: Does His burning flame not 
terrify you? 

12. Dirai "inn"’?? 1 ? ~ipK" , bwn DD'a^qi — When 
you are recalled it will be in the likeness of 
ashes, your imposing height is but a pile of clay. 
You are only human, how can you not tremble 
before exalted God? (Ramban) 

Once more, Iyov appears to be turning 
Tzophar's arguments against the friends. The 
entire thrust of Tzophar's speech had been to 
point to the chasm that must exist between hu¬ 
man perceptions and the Divine reality. Iyov 
now taunts the friends with this very insight: If 
God is indeed so exalted, how can you presume 
to talk for Him in the ill-considered fashion 
which you have chosen! 

13. no 'by my’i ‘oktvjdiki 'ann m'nnn — Do 
not respond to me — l will have my say. Let 
what may , come upon me! Iyov wishes to hear 
no more from the friends. He perceives their 
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speeches as serving only to run destructive 
interference to the torrent of feelings to which 
he knows that he must give vent. Unable to be 
constructive, they had best be quiet. 

ttnn means to be silent. In our verse, the 
translation of ’jptp lltfnnn would be literally. 
Be silent from me. ''Jnn plays a similar role 
to that of the rib of, for example. Numbers 
30:15. That is, to keep silent in the face of 
something another had said. In our case: Do 
not react anymore to anything I have said or 
might say. You have nothing of any value to 
contribute. 

The words. Let what may, come upon me\ 
seem to imply that Iyov anticipates that what 
he has to say may be sinful, but that he is 
willing to shoulder any consequences. How¬ 
ever, as Rashi understands verse 15, it appears 
that Iyov feels certain that his honest blunt¬ 
ness will not be faulted. We may therefore 
understand our phrase in one of two ways. 
Either he is talking from the point of view of 
the friends: Even though you think that I 
have no right to speak as I do, do not seek to 
protect me from myself. I must speak; the 
thought of punishment cannot sway me. In 
fact, though, he knows himself to be free from 
blame. 

Or, this passage shows Iyov, once more, in 
the throes of his existential dilemma of uncer¬ 
tainty. He knows only one thing with utmost 
certainty — he must speak. Silence would be a 
greater torture than the pains which, up till 
now, he has been called upon to bear (next 
verse). He fears that he might be punished, but 
hopes against hope that perhaps his forthright 
honesty will be judged against the back¬ 
ground of his love for God — and that, after 
all, it will not be viewed as sinful. Hope and 
fear play upon his distraught person in 
constant, inescapable counterpoint — but he 
will not be silenced! 

14. n^U/K ’au/a nV? n4>k ntp-by 

— Why should I clamp down with my teeth 
upon my flesh, place my life in my hands? 
Rashi and Ramban approach this and the 
next verse in fundamentally different ways. 
In Rashi's view they form the very linchpin 
of Iyov's self-justification. His forthright 


refusal to bow to manifest injustice is not 
only defensible but necessary. There exists 
a self-evident right for the sufferer to relieve 
his pain. No logic can require him to keep 
silent. 

Ramban takes them simply as a fine-tuning 
of Iyov's ideas concerning Divine Providence. 

First Ramban: Why should l clamp down 
with my teeth upon my flesh — from exces¬ 
sive pain. Place my life in my hands — in that 
I am dangerously ill. I deserve none of this 
because ..., and Ramban moves on to the next 
verse which will show him to be strong and 
true in his belief in a Providence which is 
concerned with the soul if not with the body 

— see further below. Our verse, then, is simply 
one more cry of outrage at the fate which has 
befallen an innocent man. 

Rashi sees the verse as a direct follow-up 
and development of the defiant cry with 
which the previous verse ended. There Iyov 
had proclaimed: I will have my say. Let what 
may, come upon me\ He now proceeds to 
justify himself: Why should I clamp down my 
teeth upon my flesh — to chastise myself and 
force me to silence. Place my life in my hands 

— to risk death through the agony which 
silence imposes upon me. 

The next verse will explain why Iyov has 
the right to speak. 

15. rpDlK ■>3i’7’T|K bnvc lb ’abuj?’ in — 

Were He to kill me — I would still yearn for 
Him, but ! will justify my ways to His face. 
We have translated the verse as Rashi would. 
We shall discuss his understanding below. 

Ramban would translate as follows: Once 
He has killed me I shall have expectations of 
Him. The sense is as follows: In the previous 
verse Iyov, as understood by Ramban, had 
complained of his suffering; he feels that he 
does not deserve it. Here, he explains: He 
believes in Divine Providence — has never 
and would never deny it — to the extent that 
it deals with the soul. He knows that after his 
death he will come to his just reward. How¬ 
ever, he cannot believe that God is concerned 
with man's physical being. The body, he 
thinks, is exposed to the exigencies of happen¬ 
stance, as much as is any other in the animal 
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1 have composed a brief, I know that I shall win the case. 19 Who 
dares to wrangle with me, were I to keep silent now, I would die. 


world. This is not fair — and this is the 
thought expressed in the second half of the 
verse. Why should he — innocent as he is — 
be subjected to any kind of punishment! 

It is against this background that Ramban 
understands verses 20 and 21. He begs that 
God not do two evils to him. He feels 
dreadfully wronged in this world — this is the 
first evil. If now, God were to make him suffer 
also in the World to Come — the second evil 
— then indeed there would be no hope. If, 
however, God will grant him relief in the 
after-life, then at that point, he will be able to 
present his case before his maker. 

This is quite different than Rashi's inter¬ 
pretation of these two verses. For that, see 
below. 

Rashi would translate as we have done. 
Iyov's love for God is total and unconditional 
(see Sotah 27b and 31a). Even were God to do 
His very worst to him, he would continue to 
adore Him and yearn for His closeness. God 
knows this and will view his belligerence 
within that context. Iyov cannot, and there¬ 
fore will not, remain silent. God will not hold 
it against him. He has nothing to fear. 

16. ku; qjn rja 1 ? nV-g nywf’S ’b-Kirro* — 
Still, He will prove to be my salvation — for no 
hypocrite will come before Him. In the first 
part of this verse, Rashi and Ramban close 
ranks. God will prove to be my salvation — 
He will not hold my words against me. 

In the second part of the sentence, too, they 
agree a9 to the general thrust, although there is 
a slight difference in their interpretation. 
Ramban believes that the hypocrite would be 
Iyov himself, had he kept silent. Rashi has it 
refer to the friends. Iyov maintains that it is 
only his relentless search after the truth which 
is pleasing to God. The friends with their 
bland pastiche of baseless theories are hyp¬ 
ocrites who will find no welcome before God. 
(See above at 1:1 and 6:13.) 

17. ‘‘rqrjtfi yinty Wtpiy — Hear 
well my words, let my speech enter your ears. 
The words which Iyov is about to speak are 
addressed to God, not to the friends. This is 
evident from the wording of verse 20 and 


onwards. If he wishes the friends to listen to 
what he has to say [although they are to 
remain silent (v. 13)] it can only be so that they 
might be instructed in the correct way to 
approach God. Iyov is, as it were, turning the 
tables upon them. They had presumed to teach 
him — without even understanding the di¬ 
mensions and contours of the issue. He will 
now become the teacher and lead them to the 
truth. 

Ramban renders, Tijntjt as teaching. Rashi is 
silent here, but at 36:2 (and at Psalms 19:3) he 
understands the word simply as felling, or that 
which is told. Nevertheless, this root certainly 
carries the particular nuance of imparting 
knowledge, as at 32:6,10 and 17. 

18. Tiyv ’n:ny rovtan — 
See, / have composed a brief, I know that l 
shall win the case, ^y often means fo organize 
something, to set it forth. Thus at 23:4 it clearly 
means, to present a brief in court. Here, 
however, Rashi understands the phrase to 
mean, I have composed a brief in my heart. I 
have thought through my case, all its ramifi¬ 
cations are clear to me — and I am convinced 
that I can win my case. 

Rashi in various places (9:32, Exodus 28:15, 
Isaiah 32:7) notes that the word can 

have three different meanings: the arguments 
of the litigants; the decision of the court; and, 
the actualizing of the judgment. Here, then, 
Rashi is taking the word according to the first 
of these meanings. 

Ramban appears to take the word in its 
more usual sense: the entire procedure before 
the court. The sentence means: By bringing 
my court case before God Himself I can feel 
confident of being vindicated. God is just and 
will not accuse me of sins which I did not 
commit. 

19. yjito wnrjK npyq nny an? torvn — 
Who dares to wrangle with me, were / fo keep 
silent now, l would die. If anyone were to 
attempt less than potent arguments to dis¬ 
suade me from pressing my case, he would 
cause my death. No one dare stop me from 
seeking justice, for my very life is at stake 
(Metzudos). 
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20. "in^K kV q^sp tk npy u/yn-^K D’nttf-qK 
— If only You would not do these two to me, 
then I will not conceal myself from Your 
presence. The next verse will enumerate the 
two things which lyov hopes that God will 
not do to him (Mefzudos). 

This introduction to Iyov's litany of com¬ 
plaints to God is almost identical to the one at 
9:33 — see there. The fact that lyov uses it 
here, too, tends towards the first interpretation 
that we offered there. 

The sense of our verse is that lyov insists 
that he cannot freely present his case unless 
God will grant him the respite requested in the 
next verse. 

For Ramban's interpretation of this and the 
next verse, see above to verse 15. 

21 . ’ 3 nj>DivbK qnnNi prnn ’byn qaa — 
Distance Your coercion from upon me, let fear 
of You not terrify me! The earlier verse had 
requested that God not do these two things to 
lyov. Accordingly, the first part of our verse, 
Distance Your coercion from me, must be 
understood as though it were written: Do not 
crush me with Your anger. 

qa would normally be translated as hand. 
However, Kashi notes that qa as hand is 
always used in a protective sense, never as a 
metaphor for punishment. He therefore 
prefers to associate it with 1195 at 33:7, which 
has the meaning of force or coercion, 

lyov appears to be requesting respite in two 
areas. The first phrase seeks relief from his 
physical pains; the second, for his crushed 
spirit. To stand up and argue his case he must 
be strong of body and of mind. 

22. rpjw ■’D3K} — Then 

call out, and I shall respond, or, let me speak, 
and give me an answer. If only God would 
grant him some respite, lyov feels confident 
that he can made a convincing case in his 
defense. He asks no advantage from God, 
leaves the format of the debate to Him. If God 
chooses, let Him list His accusations, and lyov 
will respond. Alternatively, lyov is willing to 
make his case first, and then hear God's 
answer. 

All this is, of course, wishful thinking. The 
formal litigation process which lyov craves so 


much will never come about — and lyov 
knows it. And so, from the confident chal¬ 
lenge which he voices in this verse — itself 
predicated upon the granting of the relief 
requested in verse 21, which lyov cannot 
believe will come — he turns once more to the 
sour reflections which have plagued him in all 
his earlier speeches: Why the unrelenting 
hounding and enmity; why the dignifying of 
puny, fleeting man into an adversary worthy 
of God's attention; why the blowing up of 
minor peccadillos into major crimes; why the 
persistent dogging of his footsteps, the deter¬ 
mined probing into every cranny of his life, as 
though God delights in the discovery of some 
fault? 

Indeed, all this has been said before — in 
the appropriate verses we shall make reference 
to parallels, particularly in chapters 7 and 10. 
It is true, as we shall see, that the thrust of 
Iyov's protests runs along somewhat different 
lines than did the earlier ones — but it is 
also true that from the point of view of a 
strictly structured debate or discussion, not 
sufficient new ground is broken to warrant 
this speech. 

But just this seems to be the point of this 
speech. lyov is talking not as a philosopher, 
but as a hurting, perplexed human being, 
whose cry comes more from the heart than 
from the mind. By repeating himself, by 
returning again and again to the same themes 
which had earlier burst the dams of his 
control, lyov is eloquently pointing to the 
utter futility of the friends well-meaning but 
misguided efforts. Nothing has changed — 
the pain is no whit smaller. The primordial cry 
of pain, demanding surcease, cannot be 
soothed or stilled! 

23. py’in ’nKtpn) ■ , yt£>3 ninyim nuiy >b map — 
How many are my sins and transgressions, 
inform me of my iniquity and my transgres¬ 
sion. lyov begins his diatribe in much the same 
way as he began that section of his third 
speech, at 10:2: Tell me, why do You pick a 
fight with me! 

The second part of the verse turns the first 
section into a rhetorical question. lyov does 
not really expect an answer, for he knows 
himself to be perfectly innocent ( Metzudos ). 
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24. Y? 3’Ik 1 ? T>npn — Why 

do You hide Your face, consider me Your 
enemy? Rashi interprets the first phrase as 
accusing God of averting His eyes from Iyov's 
merits. Because God, unwilling to consider any 
of Iyov's good points, is unaware of his 
righteousness. He has come to look upon him 
as an enemy. 

Ramban first suggests another meaning: 
Why do You hide Your face — from my cries? 
And for the second half of the verse: Consider 
me Your enemy — in that You inflict cruel 
suffering upon me. 

However, he rejects this rendering in favor 
of Rashi's interpretation, which he considers 
the better of the two because implied in it is 
Iyov's rejection of Divine Providence — at 
least as regards the individual. Ramban has 
previously isolated this rejection as central to 
Iyov's thinking (see at 12:7). 

At 33:11 Ramban explains the connection to 
the second part of the verse, [You] consider me 
Your enemy, as follows: Inasmuch as You do 
not concern Yourself with individuals. You 
cannot know me as I really am. Thus, You 
mistakenly consider me to be Your enemy, 
when in fact, I am righteous — a friend. 

[Although Ramban cites Rashi approvingly 
inasmuch as his interpretation tends to con¬ 
firm Ramban's ideas concerning Iyov's rejec¬ 
tion of Divine Providence, it does not follow 
that Rashi himself subscribes to this opinion. 
He may take the verse as indicating simply 
that Iyov suspects God of intentionally avert¬ 
ing His eyes from his merits, as part of a 
pattern of unfair practices which Iyov has 
claimed in earlier speeches and will yet detail 
below. See further, below, concerning Ram- 
ban's assessment of these accusations.] 

That God does, indeed, view Iyov as an 
enemy, Iyov will demonstrate in verses 26 and 
27, see below (see also above at 6:4). 

At Bava Basra 16a the Sages have Iyov 
complaining to God about his suffering, in the 
following words: O Master of the world! Is it 
possible that a hurricane passed in front of 
You causing You to become confused between 
[my name] Ul’K, and [the term] D’lK [enemy ]. It 
seems likely that this play of words on Iyov's 


name was suggested to them by our phrase: 
You consider me an rather than an D1»K. 
[See above, at 1:1, for the possible derivation of 
Iyov's name from the root, a’K, to be hostile 
to.) 

25. tynn un; WjrnKi ynjm tyn nbyn — Will 
You frighten a driven leaf, pursue dry stub¬ 
ble? The sense is: What satisfaction can the 
assertion of power over an opponent as puny 
as I, possibly give You? What have You de¬ 
monstrated by frightening a driven leaf, by 
flexing Your muscles against dry stubble 
which can so easily be burned? (See 10:4-5 and 
especially, 17.) 

This verse appears to be out of place at this 
point. To appreciate the structure of this sec¬ 
tion of Iyov's speech, we quote Elihu's stric¬ 
tures as he paraphrases this speech 33:10-11. 

'See, He seeks to find pretexts against 
me, considers me to be His enemy.Places 
my feet in the stocks, stalks my every 
path.' 

Clearly, Elihu understands verses 26 and 27 
as following directly upon verse 24. God's 
perception of Iyov as an enemy is demon¬ 
strated by the relentless persistence with 
which He stalks his every move, and by the 
fact that He places Iyov's feet in stocks. Verse 
25, then, seems to interrupt this thought. 

Moreover, Ramban points out that verse 28, 
which once more takes up man's fleeting 
transitoriness, appears to be a direct continua¬ 
tion from verse 25. If so, we would have 
expected a sequence such as this: 24, 26, 27, 25, 
28. 

Here again we appear to have not the 
reasoned, dispassionate ruminations of the 
philosopher, but the mercurial, emotion-laden 
cry of the human heart. Perhaps, rather than 
translate the second phrase of verse 24 as: 
consider me Your enemy?, we should have 
rendered it more literally as, consider me an 
enemy — of One as You ! 

The sheer enormity of being considered to 
be an enemy of God arrests the flow of Iyov's 
thought. Is it really conceivable that God 
should dignify a driven leaf, a pile of dry 
stubble, by His enmity? 
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But, ludicrous or not, Iyov's experiences — 
as delineated in verses 26 and 27 — leave him 
no alternative. Indeed God appears to hate him 

— fiercely! And so, at verse 20 and onwards, 
he returns to the theme which he had touched 
upon gingerly at verse 25. He just cannot 
grasp the meaning of a Deity Who would 
joust — with a mirage! 

We have rendered ynjJri together with the 
interrogatory, ...7}, as. Will You frighten, in 
accordance with Rashi. This, although Rashi 
generally understands the root as to smash 
(see, for example, at Deuteronomy 1:29). It 
would have seemed possible to render this 
verse: Will You smash a driven leaf, pursue 
dry stubble? as does Metzudos. 

tyil has the base meaning, to move. It is 
frequently used to describe something that is 
wind-blown. See, for example. Psalms 1:4. 

lb'll. niya nuiy ’jutnlni niTin ’by arnn-’a 

— That You record my rebellions, impose the 

sins of my youth upon me. ’bai “ipa Dtyrn 
npnnn •’ban ’unty*by ^nniK'ba — 

That You place my feet in the stocks, stalk my 
every path, investigate my very footsteps. We 
have seen above that at 33:10-11, Elihu refers 
to this speech and takes Iyov to task for the 
temerity which it displays. 

His paraphrasing shows that he views these 
two verses as an explanation for Iyov's earlier 
assertion that God views him as an enemy. 
Only such a perception of Iyov could explain 
the ugly usages described here. 

Why, of all the many things that Iyov has 
said, does Elihu choose just these two verses as 
his target? 

We quote Ramban: [These matters] have 
angered Elihu more than anything else that 
Iyov has said. For his [earlier] denial of Divine 
Providence over lowly man, derives from his 
perception of the Blessed Creator as too exalted 
and great [for such concerns. It was conse¬ 
quently, not as reprehensible]. But when Iyov, 
in his recriminations, claims that [God] con¬ 
siders him an enemy, stalking his paths that 
He might falsely accuse him, that is absolute 
heresy and a blaspheming of God ... Surely 
one who asserts such things has blasphemed 
God... 

Ramban's language, ... blaspheming of 
God, is highly significant. He is actually using 


the same words/n .nana, as the Satan used in 
making his original challenge. If we take 
Ramban literally, this would appear to mean 
that Iyov in fact succumbed and blasphemed 
God, as Satan had predicted that he would. 

But are Iyov's assertions here substantively 
worse than those which he uttered at 9:22ff.? 
As the commentary there makes clear, what he 
said in that speech, particularly, as understood 
by Rava at Baua Basra 16a, seems immeasur¬ 
ably more heinous: 

22. There is a thing — because of which I 
said: 'He destroys the constant with 
the wicked /' 

23. When Satan goes for the sudden kill 
— he mocks the rotting of the inno¬ 
cent. 

24. The land is in the hands of the wicked 
one, he sheaths the faces of its judges. 
If not, then who is it? 

Perhaps the explanation is as follows: As we 
saw repeatedly in the commentary to chapter 
9, Iyov, at that moment, had been in the throes 
of a fury which, seething inside this frustrated 
and broken man, finally smashed all dams of 
self restraint and expressed itself in the 
appalling words quoted above. Clearly, a just 
and benign God would not hold Iyov to task 
for those words. Surely, when Rava in Bava 
Basra teaches that man cannot be blamed for 
that which bursts forth from him under 
unbearable stress, he must have had in mind 
just such a speech as the one in chapter 9. 

But, Elihu reasoned, the speech with which 
our chapter deals is being said in defense of 
the earlier one. Already at 10:18 we observed a 
shift of emphasis which showed that Iyov's 
rage had spent itself. Indeed, the speech with 
which we are dealing now is, in every respect, 
more measured and restrained than the earlier 
one. 

However, in that very restraint lies Iyov's 
disgrace, as Elihu sees it. The sentiments to 
which Iyov gives vent here were never forged 
in the searing kiln of uncontrolled and uncon¬ 
trollable anguish. That lies in the past. The 
Iyov who speaks here is quite another man: 
still desperate, still smarting under the lash¬ 
ings of a fate which he cannot grasp, but 
withal, in full possession of his faculties. From 
the mouth of such a one, the diatribe in which 
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13/26-28 


14/1-2 


26 That You record my rebellions, impose the sins of my youth upon 
me. 27 That You place my feet in the stocks, stalk my every path, 
investigate my very footsteps. 28 When, after all, it is destined to 
waste away like a rotting mass, like a garment consumed by the 
moth. 

M an born of woman, a short lifespan, sated with frustration. 

2 A shoot came up and withered, fleeing as a shadow, never 


he indulges can only be defined — as Elihu 
sees it — as blasphemy. 

If, in the end, God is willing to excuse even 
this, then that shows only that His magna¬ 
nimity exceeds Elihu's grasp. He is willing to 
make allowance for even the very human 
tendency of defending the indefensible, rather 
than to admit the failing of error. 

20. u/y ib?y; 1135 nb^ 3 fn 3 torn — When, 


after all, it is destined to waste away like a 
rotting mass, like a garment consumed by the 
moth. The description is of the human body 
(Rashi). At verse 25 (see commentary there) 
Iyov had begun to allow himself to dwell 
upon the sheer insignificance of puny human¬ 
ity, and to wonder why God would bother to 
see man as His enemy. This theme is now 
picked up once more and will be developed 
further in the next chapter. 


XIV. 


1. TiVinttn n 'a? -iyp nutx -nb? dik — Man bom 
of woman, a short life-span, sated with frustra¬ 
tion. Iyov continues with the theme which he 
began at the end of the previous chapter. He 
just cannot conceive how God can look upon 
man as a worthy adversary. Short-lived and 
ineffectual, utterly insignificant and puny, he 
is just not worthy of God's attention! 

Iyov's harsh assessment of humanity is, of 
course, not absolute. When we read chapter 29 
— Iyov's description of his better days — the 
picture is one of a substantial and revered 
leader, whose influence reaches from the 
highest level of society where his weighty 
opinions are eagerly sought out, to the weak 
and the indigent, for whom, with a highly de¬ 
veloped sense of noblesse oblige, he cares with 
feeling and sensitivity. No rotting mass there, 
no garment consumed by the moth, but a good 
and worthwhile life, lived with ability and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

But Iyov there makes it clear that the source 
of all that was worthwhile and admirable in his 
life was God's benign interest and help. All this 
took place during, ... those days when God 
would watch over me when His lantern would 
gleam over my head, when God's mysteries 
permeated my home. Here, his argument runs 
that without God's help, when indeed God 
views man as an enemy, man is a puny chunk 
of nothingness. For all his grandeur when God 
smiles upon him, he is nothing at all on his 
own. 

What led Iyov's thought into this direction? 

Two possible avenues suggest themselves. 


Perhaps, his thoughts were stimulated by 
Tzophar's words. It was he who had so elo¬ 
quently pointed to the chasm which divides 
man from the Divine. His hope had been that 
Iyov's acceptance of this truism would effec¬ 
tively place God beyond questioning. In the 
event, it had just the opposite effect. As we saw 
above, Iyov is sure that his relentless probing is 
mandated by God Himself. Accordingly, the 
awareness of man's relative insignificance sim¬ 
ply pours more fuel onto the fire. It makes 
God's apparently implacable enmity even 
more incomprehensible to him. 

Alternatively, Iyov's musings upon man's 
frailty may be the reaction to the frustration of 
his craving that he might demand an account¬ 
ing from God at some bar of justice. As we 
noted at 13:22, there was a part of him which 
knew well that this hope would never be real¬ 
ized, that it was no more than wishful think¬ 
ing. Man is simply too small; he cannot hope to 
litigate as an equal with God. But if so, Iyov's 
anguished heart cries out, why does God 
bother with him at all. How can God seemingly 
feel Himself threatened by such a nonentity? 

2. mnjf’ Kbi by? rn3») bar? ny’ y' y3 — A shoot 
came up and withered, fleeing as a shadow, 
never tarrying. A shoot bursting through the 
ground, fresh and daring, wakens within us a 
sense of anticipation and hope for a future of 
beauty and accomplishment. Soon enough, it 
withers and is no more. How rarely, Iyov re¬ 
flects, is potential fulfilled, are the euphoric 
promises of childhood kept! 

Even when something is accomplished, it 
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has little substance or permanence. No status is 
long maintained. There is constant flux, con¬ 
stant movement, always closer — to death 
(Malbim). 

3. :ppy uaiiMpp K’nn 'nto ^ry nnp? nrbyt]* 
— Do You cast Y our eyes upon even this, bring 
such as 1 to judgment with You? Here Iyov, as 
Rashi interprets this phrase, gives vent to 
weary disgust with the frailty and insubstan¬ 
tiality which appear to be both his lot and his 
curse. He can no longer even talk about 
himself in human terms. He has become, 
simply, this\ The rotting pile of nothingness 
which he described above. What possible 
interest can God have to examine, and bring to 
justice, such a nonentity? [For an analysis of 
the theological stance implied in these 
thoughts — see footnote to 7:17.] 

Ramban's interpretation is somewhat softer: 
This is to be understood as, A man who is thus, 
that is, one whose life is so short and 
insignificant. Iyov is returning to the point 
which he made at 13:15 (see commentary 
there) that man's physical being — though not 
his existence in the after-life — is beneath 
God's notice. It is too fleeting, too meaningless, 
to be the object of Divine Providence. Iyov is 
arguing, first and foremost, that he has not 
sinned. However, even if God could succeed in 
imputing some wrongdoing to him, there is 
still no reason why he should be made to 
suffer for it in this world. 

4. “in* Kt?v»3 "Iinv irp-’io — Who could 
bring forth purity from filth? There is not a 
single one. Man, formed from his father's 
unclean semen, nourished by his mother's 
unclean menstrual blood (Malbim), cannot be 
expected to live an unblemished, pure life. No 
one has ever shown that this could be done 
(Rashi and Ramban). 

5 " 6 . jrtt/y ij?n iok v^-in*-i?yn r>n; D’ynrrntc 

Rbj — If his days are precisely measured, 


his months numbered with You, You have 
determined a fixed time which can never be 
altered, for him. nyv*ny vbyo nyiy 

tal 1 "PpUo — Then, turn away from him, so 
that he will be relieved, until — like a hired 
man — he will crave his day. Rashi takes these 
two verses as one continuous thought, and, 
together, as leading into the next section of 
Iyov's speech. The sense is as follows: If indeed 
You, God, consider man Your enemy; if, for 
some reason which I cannot fathom. You wish 
to hurt him — then, is the shortness of his 
allotted life-span, the iron-clad boundary of 
time beyond which he can never hope to pass, 
not enough torture for him? He is hurting 
enough! Why not just leave him to his own 
resources. Soon enough, tired and debilitated 
by his toils, he will look forward to and 
gratefully anticipate his death, much as a 
hired worker craves the end of his working 
day. 

In the next passage, Iyov will demonstrate 
that the terrible finality of death, that element 
of man's existence which, Iyov feels, is pain 
enough, is limited to the human experience. 
Other forms of life can defy extinction, can 
perpetuate themselves beyond their own exit 
from the stage of life. Only puny man is 
inexorably shackled by his mortality. Why 
expose him to pain beyond this greatest of all 
terrors? 

We have rendered trynn, precisely mea¬ 
sured, as Rashi and Ramban appear to take it. 
Radak, in Sefer HaShorashim, takes note of 
the more frequent use of this root as connoting 
a passing of judgment or an apportioning. 
Thus, If his days are apportioned to him. 

We have rendered l’byo nyif/, turn away 
from him, in accordance with Rashi to Isaiah 
22:4. 

7 - 9. Vipj'H tpbm mn rnynN nij?n yyb vy >3 
b’qnii Kb — For there is hope for a tree — even 
if it were to be cut off, it will once more renew 
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14/3-12 tarrying. Do You cast Your eyes upon even this, bring such as I to 
judgment with You. 4 Who could bring forth purity from filth? 
There is not a single one . 3 // his days are precisely measured, his 
months numbered with You, You have determined a fixed time 
which can never be altered, for him. 6 Then, turn away from him, 
so that he will be relieved, until — like a hired man — he will crave 
his day. 7 For there is hope for a tree — even if it were to be cut off, 
it will once more renew itself, its sapling will not cease . 8 Even if its 
roots were to grow old in the ground, its trunk to die in the earth. 
9 With just a whiff of water it will send out shoots, sprout branches 
like a tree . 10 But, when man dies, he languishes, man breathes his 
last — where is he? n As waters from the sea depart, turning rivers 
arid and dry. 12 So man, having lain down will never rise. They 
will not wake up until the heavens are no more, will not be roused 


itself, its sapling will not cease, Y")N3 VP!-'BK 
lyja nin; noyna — Even if its roots were 
to grow old in the ground, its trunk to die in the 
earth, yyrin:? i 1 *!? ntpyi ona? □’)? nnn — 
With just a whiff of water it will send out 
shoots, sprout branches like a tree. The sense 
of these three verses is clear. A tree, in contrast 
to man whose death is absolute, will always be 
able to renew itself. 

For p3\ as a branch, see Psalms 80:12. In 
translating, yy as tree, we follow R amban. 

We may wonder at Iyov's choice of the 
metaphor of the tree as an illustration that 
even death need not always write finis to 
growth and purpose. Bildad, at 8:16-18, had 
used the metaphor of a tree-like plant to 
illustrate the absolute finality of death: But let 
him uproot it from its place, it will disavow it: 
I have never seen you! 

10. vkti dik utbrpi run? — But, when 
man dies, he languishes, man breathes his last 
— where is he? The sequence of expression 
seems puzzling. Surely man languishes before 
he dies? 

However, when we consider that this verse 
is contrasting man after his death to the tree 
which has expired, the wording is exact. A 
tree, even after it has ceased to live, can still 
renew itself. Not so, man. What is left of him 
after death, languishes and is unable to 
produce other life. 

11'12. ^3?) mo? ~in:i — As 

waters from the sea depart, turning rivers arid 
and dry. kS D’tput ’nba-ny mp?*Kbi 331^ tow 
Dmipn n'yyKbi wp? — So man, having lain 
down will never rise. They will not wake up 
until the heavens are no more, will not be 
roused from their sleep. Earlier, at 7:9, Iyov 
had used another metaphor to illustrate the 


finality of death: As a cloud disintegrates and 
is gone, so he that goes down to the grave shall 
never come back. We must assume that our 
metaphor of the departed waters has some¬ 
thing different to say. 

We have translated verse 11 in accordance 
with Rashi. The sense is that when the waters 
— which come there from the sea — desert the 
river's source, then the river, which relies upon 
them for its life, will become arid and dry. 

Manifestly, the metaphor seems to be less 
concerned with the fact that the waters will 
not return, than with the negative results of 
their absence. We mourn, not the waters, but 
the river that is no more. 

This is a radically different perspective than 
the one evoked by the disintegrated cloud. 
There, the stress is entirely upon the transience 
of such an existence. The cloud is there for a 
very short period of time — and then is gone, 
forever. No issue is made of the fact that it will 
be missed. 

The difference may be explained on the 
basis of the context in which our metaphor 
appears. As we saw above, Rashi seems to 
have Iyov argue that the insignificance and 
transience of human life is hurtful enough to 
satisfy even a vengeful and vindictive God 
Who is seeking to inflict pain. Thus, the focus 
here is not upon the fact that human life is 
short, but upon the misery which that short¬ 
ness brings about. That is doubtless increased 
by the thought of unfinished business. There 
is so much more that could have been accom¬ 
plished. With death comes the frustration of 
many hopes and expectations. This thought is 
expressed by the picture of the dry and arid 
river-bed, waiting vainly for the waters which 
will come no more. 

Indeed, we have here a very different 
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picture than the one at 7:9. There, the cloud 
dissipates and there is nothing at all left. 
Here, in verse 12, we have the slumbering 
dead, who could theoretically be woken up, 
but aren't; and in verse 13 we even have the 
whimsical wish that God would cache Iyov in 
the grave for a temporary period, after which 
he could rise once more. Evidently, then, in 
contrast to the cloud metaphor, we picture 
something remaining after death — some¬ 
thing that the dead could accomplish if only 
they could be brought back to the land of the 
living. 

That this will never be is the tragedy of the 
human condition — a tragedy, Iyov argues, 
which should free man from any other 
suffering. 

The subject of the final sentence, They will 
not wake up .. is, all the people who die. 

13. awny ’rpntpfl ’jjsyn iiv ’n 

’jnajJY! pn 'b n’ltfrt — If only You could cache 
me in the grave, hide me until Your anger 
turned away, set me a fixed time — and 
remember me. Ramban explains as follows: If 
death could be a temporary state, it could be 
measured out precisely to serve as a suitable 
punishment. Such and such a sin; so and so 
much death. But now that death is permanent, 
it must always be out of proportion to any 
sin that has been committed. If so, it ought 
to obviate the need for any additional suffer¬ 
ing. 

14'15. bn^tj: ’5?' 1 ?? rprvn *na rma;*Dt< 

JOa*“iy — When man dies, can he ever 
live again? Throughout the days of my ser¬ 
vice-term, l long — until the time of my 
passing comes, :|*j; ntyyob tOj?n 

— Call out! I will answer You. O crave 
the work of Your hands , Rashi and Ramban 
have radically different approaches to these 
two verses. In Rashi's view, the burning love 
which Iyov feels for God despite — or because 
of (see footnote below) — his tribulations, 
once more finds lyrical expression. Ramban, as 


he did at 13:15 where Rashi first discovered 
Iyov's adoration, offers a different interpreta¬ 
tion. 

First Ramban: Already at 13:15, Iyov (as 
understood by Ramban) had stated his belief 
that Divine justice was limited to the soul after 
it had departed the body. In our physical 
world he can detect only the vagaries of blind 
happenstance. This section continues in the 
same vein: Ramban would translate as follows: 
If, when man dies, he could live once more, 
then throughout my assigned life [ would long 
for death. For, then You would call, and I 
would respond, when You long for the work of 
Your hands. 

Iyov longs for a confrontation with God. He 
knows that this can only occur after he had 
died. No one wants to die. But this is because 
of the dreadful finality of death. If only death 
would not have to be so final, then Iyov would 
wish to die, would willingly answer God's call, 
made from His longing for the creature of His 
handiwork, so that he would have the oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting his case. 

Our translation follows Rashi. 

In the first verse, Iyov confronts the finality 
of death. But rather than allowing the knowl¬ 
edge that he cannot live forever to break him, 
he learns to imbue each second of his existence 
with infinite value. Each second is precious — 
because it is irreplaceable. Every moment of 
his life, up to the very moment of death, he 
craves just one thing — life itself! 

However, the meaning which life has for 
Iyov is circumscribed by his relationship to 
God. For him it has purpose and focus only to 
the extent that it is lived in the benign glow of 
God's concern. And so, in the second verse, he 
entreats God to care. Why do You not call out 
to me, why do You not crave the work of Your 
hands sufficiently to be interested in what I 
have to say? If only You could bring Yourself 
to care, to call upon me — how readily would 
I answer, how eagerly explain and justify my 
claims! [l1 


1. Iyov is, of course, mistaken in his perception, and in the general thesis expressed in this part of the 
speech. 

It is true that life is short and fleeting, death inevitable and final. All that, however, holds good only in 
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14/13-18 from their sleep. 13 If only You could cache me in the grave, hide 
me until Your anger turned away, set me a fixed time — and 
remember me. 14 When man dies, can he ever live again? 
Throughout the days of my service-term, I long — until the time 
of my passing comes. 15 Call out! I will answer You. O crave 
the work of Your hands. 16 For now You number my footsteps, 
have no patience with my sins. 17 My iniquities are sealed in 
a bundle. You cling to my transgressions. 18 But, a mountain that 
falls may yet produce grain, as also a rock torn from its place. 


16“17. ■mxyn-by •Ynttfrrx'b ilDyri 'lyy nny-q 
— For now You number my footsteps, have no 
patience with my sins. bayrn ima Dnn 
'Oljr'py — My iniquities are sealed in a bundle, 
You cling to my transgressions. As Rashi 
understands these two verses, lyov is bemoan¬ 
ing the dreadful contrast between what might 
have been and what is. Instead of the loving 
concern for which lyov has expressed such 
longing in the previous verse, he sees God 
perversely and vindictively dogging his every 
footstep, pounding zealously upon every sin, 
so that punishment can be exacted at the 
earliest possible moment. Nothing is over¬ 
looked, no shortcoming allowed to sink into 
oblivion. Each is jealously wrapped and 
guarded, to be used against the hapless lyov as 
opportunity permits. 

Ramban interprets in similar fashion, but 


within the context of his understanding of the 
previous section. lyov had longed for death so 
that he might be granted the opportunity of 
presenting his case. This, because he knows 
that now, in this world, God will never give 
him a chance to vindicate himself. Here, all 
that God does is to hound him mercilessly, as 
described in these two verses. Ramban here 
does not explain bspri), but at 33:10 he makes 
clear that he understands it as a finding of a 
pretext against lyov: You seek to make sins 
stick to me. 

18" 19. mpnra pmr nyi bla’ baimri obiiq — 
But, a mountain that falls may yet produce 
grain, as also a rock torn from its place. D^x 
uAat< rnprp ytx'iay rprrap*r]t>iyn ipnty 
niaxn — Stones, worn away by water — their 
growth! It abrades them into dust of the earth. 


an absolute sense. Out there, with infinite, omnipotent God as unique and absolute truth, man is indeed 
beneath caring. A putrid speck of insignificance, unworthy of attention in the vast oceans of a reality 
which neither needs nor notices him. 

But relative to life as we humans know it, the seventy or eighty years allotted us {Psalms 90:10) 
are significant, indeed. Every moment of every day we are confronted with challenges and opportunities 
to create, if nothing else, at least our own lives, to give them content and meaning. There are endless 
chances to leave our mark, our footsteps in the sands of time. Even if we are immobilized by suffering 
we can choose to bear it with grace and dignity as an inspiration to others; or, even if it is our fate to 
writhe in our agonies in solitude, we can still affirm our worth as human beings created in the image 
of God. 

lyov has missed an important insight. His desperate plea that God care enough to call out to him, ignores 
the eloquence of God s impenetrable silence. From the first moment in which lyov's world disintegrated, 
when wealth, children, wife and finally friends deserted him, the focus of every waking thought, the 
center of every torturous nightmare, has been God — the only sure anchorage in the maelstrom of his 
terrors. Unrealized and unbeknown to lyov, a link is being forged, a oneness created, infinitely stronger 
and more meaningful than the less intense needs of a placid life could ever have produced (see commentary 
to 9:17). 

As we have seen above (at 7:8 and footnote to 9:2) lyov, before the revelation from within the whirlwind, 
is bedeviled by the tragic error of placing himself on one level with God. His preoccupation with the vain 
pipe-dream of summoning God to the bar of justice is ample evidence of such a distorted perception. When 
God is defined in such severely reduced terms, it is understandable that the quality of the relationship 
should be measured by the intensity of communication between the two parties. The idea that a constantly 
sustained love, maintained in the face of silence, ignored and unrequited, could be its own reward, is out 
of the range of such limited religious sophistication. 

We may well surmise that indeed, the revelation from within the whirlwind was granted lyov as a 
direct result of the unshakable steadfastness of his love — revealed, paradoxically, by his cantank¬ 
erous insistence upon satisfaction of his claim. Such passionate longing will not go unrewarded. He 
who insists on tracking God through the cold, dark wastelands of His awesome silence will eventually 
find Him. 
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But, man's hope — You have destroyed. Rashi 
relates bta 1 to bn’, produce, and understands 
verse 18 as we Have rendered it. The sense is 
that, collapse, for a mountain, does not spell 
the end. It will be crumbled into earth and 
thus will still be able to produce grain. So too 
the rock, torn away from its foundations, will 
eventually disintegrate into dust, which can 
yet be productive. 

The same idea is expressed in the next verse, 
though the language of the second half is 
obscure in the extreme: 

n’py is defined by Rashi as produce that 
grows spontaneously from grain which was 
dropped at the time of the harvest ( Rashi to 
Leviticus 25:5). The subject of [literally, 

to flood ] is the [implied, but not specified] 
stream of water which wears away the 
stone. yjK “lpy, the dust of the earth, is the 
object of the predicate, iprjuf. The sentence 
is to be paraphrased as follows: When waters 
wear away stone, then the stream of water 
will turn the stone into dust of the earth, thus 
making sure that the erstwhile stone will 
have its own produce — the sponta¬ 
neous growth which will spring up in that 
dust. 

All this is contrasted to man's hope. For 
man, death truly spells the end. 

This appears to be precisely the same idea as 
was previously expressed in the metaphor of 
the dead tree in verses 7-10, above. Why 
should it be repeated here? 

A careful reading of the next few verses 
yields the answer. Iyov bemoans the fact that 
the dead have no contact with their children. 
These will succeed or fail within the orbit of 
their own lives. Their dead parents remain 
unaware of, and untouched by, their fate. This 
is a different perspective than his complaint in 
the earlier section. That centered upon the 
finality of death in relation to the person 
himself. 

Thus, we understand our passage as fol¬ 
lows: The mountain, the rock, and the stone all 
retain their own effectiveness even after they 
have undergone death. They themselves, al¬ 
beit in a new form, will still be useful and 
productive. Man is different. After death, he 
himself is no more. He must live on through 
his children — and that, for him, is no life at 
all. 


Ramban reads essentially the same me¬ 
ssage into these verses, though his rendering 
differs from that of Rashi. He suggests that 
b*>U might be an adjective connoting gigantic 
(Genesis 6:4) and reads bn*, as formed from 
to wither away, and interprets as fol¬ 
lows: Gigantic mountains may wither, even 
solidly implanted rocks may eventually 
fall, and stones may be eroded by water. 
Everything, even such as appear securely 
entrenched, can eventually undergo some 
change for better or worse. Only death is 
absolute. 

Ramban, too, has trouble with the second 
phrase in verse 19. He suggests that the sense 
may be as follows: Water will erode stones 
into dust, and this will eventually produce a 
plant. But the very water which generated 
the possibility that this plant might grow, 
will eventually sweep it away. The plant will 
thus be lost — but man's hope is lost even 
more. 

The difficulties which Rashi and Ramban 
encountered derived from their interpreta¬ 
tion of nmy as a plant. Radak, in Sefer 
HaShorashim, suggests that rvgy might be 
an inversion of rjnD, a verb used to des¬ 
cribe the sweeping power of the flood. The 
phrase would thus be rendered: The sweep¬ 
ing power of its flood produces dust of the 
earth. 

20. innbttJjT) T*J9 ingpnn 

— You overpower him — so that he must go 
to eternity, transform his visage — and 
send him off. We have translated the first 
part of the verse in accordance with Ramban, 
and this may also well be Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion. 

The transformed visage could refer to the 
aging face (Malbim) which has lost the glow 
(Bereishis Rabbah 11:2) of youth. 

22. b^n v^y a#?? v^y — O 

but his flesh will smother him in pain, his soul 
will be in mourning over itself. Rashi sees 
reference here to the agony which the body 
suffers as it is devoured by worms in the 
grave. This, however, may not be the simple 
meaning of the verse. Ramban thinks that the 
pain and sorrow of approaching death is 
meant. 
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14 / 19-22 19 Stones, worn away by water — their growth! It abrades them 

into dust of the earth. But, man's hope — You have destroyed! 
10 You overpower him — so that he must go to eternity, transform 
his visage — and send him off. 11 His sons may be wealthy — he 
will not know; they may suffer — but he will have no 
understanding for them. 11 O but his flesh will smother him in pain, 
his soul will be in mourning over itself. 

>+$ The First Round 

We look back onto the first round of the debate and find that we are able to make certain obser¬ 
vations, but also that there is much that remains obscure. 

In the first place, neither the precise structure of the debate, nor, indeed, the point from which 
it begins, are readily defined. Are we to read lyov's first speech as the opening salvo, and relegate 
the friends to the position of reacting to his ideas? Or is it Eliphaz who is determined to open a di¬ 
alogue, and who, by the power of his hectoring, forces lyov into a defense of his position? 

The difficulty is acute because, in point of fact, the speeches can be viewed as a debate only if we 
take that term in the loosest possible sense (Rambam, in Moreh Nevuchim 3:23, ed. Kapach, uses 
viku'ach to describe the discussion). This, because while each of the friends, in this first round, ad¬ 
dresses lyov directly, lyov himself hardly turns to them at all. His speeches appear to be more in 
the form of soliloquies, punctuated occasionally with short snatches of direct speech, but these are 
addressed to God as frequently as to the friends. Certainly, there is nothing even akin to a reasoned 
argument or refutation of ideas put forward by his disputants — such as we would have expected 
in a debate, as we know it. 

We cannot know why such a loose format was chosen; why, if indeed, as so many commentators 
assume, each of the protagonists expresses formal theological positions (which by their nature 
could be attacked and would need to be defended), there is not a more rigorous structure which 
would force a point for point analysis of each assertion as it is made. But, the fact remains that it 
is so. Perhaps by this means the absolute impotence of the friends is brought into sharp relief. They 
might as well have saved themselves their impassioned perorations; lyov remains unmoved, un¬ 
changed, and ultimately unhelped. 

Therefore, we cannot know with any certainty what is the precise role of lyov's first speech (chap¬ 
ter 3). Is it to be reckoned as part of the debate, or is it rather a primordial scream of agony, a release 
of the pent-up devils which had churned within lyov during the seven days of silent, addressed to 
no one — indeed made without the awareness of any presence save that of the crushing, horrible 
realities of his existence. 

It may be that the answer to this question would depend upon the two possible interpretations 
of this chapter which we discussed in the commentary. If, as Ramban maintains, lyov is already here 
staking out a theological position — that man's fate is governed not by God, but by the heavenly 
constellations — then there appears to be little reason why we should not regard this speech as the 
beginning of the debate. Indeed Ramban makes clear that much of what Eliphaz says in his first 
speech is in direct refutation of lyov's position in this matter. If, however, as we surmised might be 
Rashi's opinion, the curses which lyov flings at the night of his conception and the day of his birth, 
are simply the expressions of a frustration which quite naturally tends to lash out at the nearest, most 
tangible, cause of suffering — then it is quite possible that this speech ought not to be considered 
a part of the debate. 

We should discuss this question in the context of a closer analysis of the role of comforters which 
the book ascribes to the friends (see 2:11). Certainly what they say appears to be oriented more to¬ 
wards criticism of lyov's attitude, and assertions of the essential justice which underlies God's stew¬ 
ardship of human affairs, than to comfort in the conventional sense. 

Let us examine, once more, the account of the friends' coming and their initial contact with lyov: 

When lyov's friends heard about all these calamities which had befallen him, each came from 
his home — Eliphaz. .., Bildad ..., and Tzophar ... — and met together, to mourn with him 
and to comfort him. When they saw him from the distance they could not recognize him and 
they broke into loud weeping... They sat with him on the ground seven days and seven nights. 
None spoke a word to him for they saw that his suffering was very great. Afterwards lyov began 
to speak and cursed the day of his birth. 
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See commentary to 4:1, that from the fact that the friends first kept silent, and that Eliphaz began 
to speak (chapter 4) only after lyov's first speech (chapter 3), Moed Kattan 28b deduces the halachah 
that at a place of shivah, the comforters are to keep silent until the mourner himself has begun to 
speak. As the commentators understand this requirement, it is to give the mourner the chance to 
express his tziduk hadin, his acceptance of the fate to which Divine Providence has subjected him. 

It is difficult to see how such an assertion can be made in view of verse 13 which states explicitly: 
None spoke a word to him for they saw that his suffering was very great. Surely, there isan implication 
that if his hurt had not been so overwhelming, the friends would indeed have addressed him even 
before he began to speak. 

There is another difficulty: At 2:11-13 we quoted Rava who taught that: Let a man choose death 
unless he has friends such as those which lyov had. The Sages, then, make an issue of the fact that 
the relationship between lyov and these three was at the very acme of what friendship should be. 
But, why is this significant for the dynamics of the story. If this unusually close friendship would 
somehow have been crucial to the type of comfort they gave him, then indeed we ought to be told 
of it. On the contrary, however, we see that the friends fell woefully short of the sensitive empathy 
which might have made them true comforters. 

Why then make an issue of the fact that originally, they were such wonderful friends? 

All this leads us to wonder whether perhaps there is a deeper significance to verse 12. Why does 
the story require that: When they saw him from the distance they could not recognize him ? Does 
it matter? If not, why should an apparently useless embellishment be added? 

At 2:12 we thought that,. .. they could not recognize him, meant that the look of bitterness and 
disillusion which they saw upon his face was quite different from anything that they had seen before. 
This was not the lyov whom they knew! 

Perhaps, then, we are being told that there was here a total change of heart. When originally they 
left their homes to come to the succor of one who was as flesh of their flesh, blood of their blood, 
when instinct brought them together with one heart, so that they entered by the same gate (2:11), 
they had intended to act quite differently than they eventually did. Had they 'recognized' lyov, they 
would have come not as philosophers but as friends, showered him with the affection which he 
craved so much and which, in the event, they denied him (see the parable of the faithless river at 
6:15ff.). There would have been no formal rules for the comforter, no artificial etiquette for the 
mourner's house. Rather they would have acted with the spontaneity of natural love — and taken 
the stricken lyov to their hearts. 

But, they came and could not recognize him! For seven days they sat silent, observing, hoping 
that they could catch a glimmer of the familiar well-loved lyov. Had there been a flicker of recogni¬ 
tion, they would not have stood on formality, would have spoken before he spoke — would, in short, 
have acted as friends such as they would act. 

Taken thus, it is indeed of utmost importance to point out what a unique friendship these four 
men had. Significantly, we know only that, .. . they could not recognize him ! How did lyov look 
upon himself? Of this we know nothing. Certainly from his piteous cries in the later speeches, from 
the bewilderment at their desertion which he expresses, it is clear enough that he had expected bet¬ 
ter at their hands. He knew himself to be essentially unchanged, knew the mighty strength and re¬ 
silience which yet buoyed up his broken body, knew himself ready to love and to be loved as in the 
past — and found no resonance in the stony, obtuse hearts of those who had become his last sup¬ 
port. He, too, sat silent for seven days; he too hoped and hoped, and sat still, and hoped; until hope 
gave way to despair, until he could not avoid the dreadful conclusion — My brothers have betrayed 
me like a river ! (6:15). 

Here was the final indignity: lyov, the true lyov, had become invisible to the world — irre¬ 
deemably alone! Even to those who, among all men, might have been expected to see beneath the 
outer shell, there was only the grotesque caricature of the man whom they had once known and 
loved. 

And so, from now on, only formalities were possible. This much they would yet do for him. Let 
him humble himself and listen; they will instruct him in God's ways. Still, form must be followed 
— lyov must, by etiquette, be the one to speak first. Small matter that in place of the expected tziduk 
hadin (see at 4:1), curses and maledictions spurted out from that poor mouth. The niceties had been 
observed. 

Did they perceive their perorations as comfort? 

To answer this question, we would first have to define the concept of nichum aveilim more pre¬ 
cisely. How are we to help mourners to bear their loss? 

Kesubos 8b teaches that one of the great Amoraim would address mourners thus: Brothers, 
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wearied and crushed by this loss, O consider the following carefully! It is established for all eternity 
[that all must die, and that, therefore you should not cry excessively (flash/)] a path [laid down] since 
the six days of creation. Many have drunk [from the cup of suffering] and many are yet to drink; the 
drinking of the latter ones will be just the same as that of the earlier ones. O brothers, may He Who 
is the Master of comfort, comfort you! 

Apparently, then, it is the feeling of being a part of the eternal, universal, and inevitable rhythms 
of life which in the long run assuages pain. I am not unique, others have suffered and will suffer as 
I do now. I submerge my sorrows into the maelstrom of all human woe and thus, presumably, will 
ultimately learn, too, to taste of the abundance of all human joy. 

Perhaps such a comforting must be denied lyov. His troubles were unique. Nothing the friends 
could have said could possibly have persuaded him that his was just another of humanity's private 
sorrows. 

What then would have been appropriate comfort for him? And how did the friends perform on 
that score? 

Let us examine the relationship of the three speeches to one another, both according to Ramban, 
and according to the system which we have suggested according to Rashi: 

Ramban Rashi 

Ellphaz: The central thrust of this speech is to Ellphaz: The thrust of this speech is to voice 

challenge lyov's assertion that man's fate is disappointment at lyov's reaction to his fate — 

determined by the heavenly constellations. and to suggest an alternative, legitimate re- 

Proofs are marshalled, and arguments made, sponse. Instead of lashing out, impotently, at 

that, ultimately — and to this everyone must meaningless targets, when in any case in- 

agree — it is Cod alone Who orders the affairs tractable realities are firmly in place, the suf- 

of man. ferer is exhorted to, sublimate, and thus ulti¬ 

mately overcome, his pain. 

Blldad: Bildad supports Eliphaz in his rejection Blldad: In our alternative analysis, Bildad does 

of lyov's stance, but, at the same time, moves indeed move beyond Eliphaz's stance — but is 

beyond him. Where Eliphaz's tone had been much more restrained than he is in Ramban's 

placatory, Bildad's is accusatory. He dismisses view. He introduces the concept that lyov's 

lyov's children out of hand. They were irre- suffering may be the wages of sin — but allows 

deemably wicked — and deserved to die. for the possibility that it may not be. Rather 

With regard to lyov's own suffering Bildad than accusing, he challenges. Let lyov himself 
feels that he can understand that, too. He examine his past. Does it bear up under his 
accepts lyov's contention that it cannot have scrutiny? If he truly lived a life of constancy and 

been meant to inspire and to bring him closer purity, then the suffering is a temporary aberra- 

to God. There is too much of it, it is too intense, tion, and the future beckons bright. He is 

too overwhelming. If so, Bildad reasons, its master of his fate — let him pray and all will be 

purpose must be one of cleansing and atone- well once more. 

ment. lyov must have sinned — not as But let lyov beware! There is, too, the other 
grievously as his children, but sufficiently possibility. If his pieties were a sham, his life a 

to require a purification by the fire of his lie, then he is, indeed doomed. For the hyp- 

agonies. ocrite there will be no mercy. 

Tzophar: Tzophar's aim, as Ramban and possibly Rashi see it, is similar to that of Bildad: lyov 
must be brought to a realization that suffering is the wages of sin. Neither of the two can conceive 
of a world-order — under God — which would allow for any other explanation, lyov's 
protestations notwithstanding, there must, there simply must, be a cancerous worm of evil 
gnawing within at the seemingly wholesome exterior of his blameless life. 

But where Bildad paints a canvas in which blighted hopes and false expectations are calculated 
to break the spirit, in which the fortress is stripped away to reveal the spider's web beneath, 
Tzophar guides lyov's eyes upwards. In lyric exultation he sings of greater wisdoms, of hidden 
worlds, of a might and an exaltedness which belie even the possibility of human innocence, lyov 
must have sinned in ways which he himself cannot have appreciated. Let him but focus on man's 
inherent shortcomings, let him admit the truth, correct past mistakes and turn to God in contrition 
and prayer — the dreadful past will slip away into the mists of forgetfulness, a renewed and 
invigorated future beckons. 
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The commentary offers an alternative interpretation. Tzophar does not discuss lyov's suffering at 
all: 

He offers no explanations, does not discuss whether or not lyov had sinned. His entire focus is 
upon the dreadful blasphemies of the previous two chapters. With exquisite sensitivity he lets it be 
known that he realizes that lyov had spoken only out of the throes of unbearable agony and had never 
meant the calumnies which he had uttered. Nevertheless, he will not let them pass in silence. 

First, he establishes how far God is removed from the base motives which lyov had imputed to 
Him. Surely, lyov must realize that the mighty God of nature cannot be cut down to human dimen¬ 
sions. From there, he turns to lyov's rehabilitation. With keen psychological insight he lets lyov know 
that his loss of control derived from the brokenness of spirit that is the function of impurity of the 
spirit. Let lyov put his spiritual house in order, and all the malignant pettinesses which had caused his 
bitterness will dissipate. 

We can say with some degree of accuracy that according to both interpretations, the underlying 
thrust of all the three speeches is to help lyov cope with his problems in a positive way. Certainly it 
is accurate to say that even the realization that all suffering must ultimately derive from sin, is a pos¬ 
itive step towards rehabilitation, in that such an awareness is essential if the healing road of peni¬ 
tence is to be trodden. If helping the sufferer to take such actions as might be expected to cure him 
can be described as a kind of comfort, then indeed we would be able to describe this set of speeches 
as being undertaken in the spirit of nichum aveilim. 

There is, however, an interesting observation which we must make in this connection. 

We shall see that in the second round, all the speeches of the three friends are directed towards 
describing the evil that must, in one form or another, overtake the evildoer. There can never be a 
wicked man who prospers in a meaningful way. We shall have to analyze what role this second round 
— these speeches — play in lyov's saga. Not only do they seem to fly in the face of reality — a case 
which lyov makes most forcefully in his response to Tzophar in chapter 21 — but they seem irrele¬ 
vant to lyov's dilemma. 

Certainly we would be hard put to describe them as speeches of comfort. 

Nevertheless, it is only in this second round, in reaction to these seemingly irrelevant speeches, 
that lyov uses the word nechamah (comfort). True, the word is used in a spirit of derision: the friends 
are wearying comforters (16:2); they comfort uselessly (21:34); and they are urged to comfort by lis¬ 
tening rather than by speaking (21:2). The implication is, nonetheless, that deluded as they are, the 
friends see themselves even in this context as comforters. 

Not so in the first round. Not once is the word nechamah invoked in either a positive or a negative 
sense. 

In spite of all this, it does seem clear that the Gemara, which deduces from our passage the ha- 
lachah that those who visit at a place of shivah are not permitted to begin their comforting until the 
mourner has spoken, clearly assumes that even the first speeches were meant to comfort. In such a 
context, lyov's first speech would fill the requirement that the mourner speak first — though in this 
case it would have been a far cry from the tziduk hadin which is expected of him — and there would 
be no assumption that it was the first salvo in a debate. 

There is, though, also the possibility that Ramban would understand the requirement that the 
mourner speak first differently than we have interpreted it. Perhaps the halachah requires the com¬ 
forters to wait and see what the needs of the mourner are, as they are expressed i n the first words that 
he utters. It is no easy matter to relieve another's severe distress, and there is certainly no formula 
that will serve in every case. If so, then lyov's outburst of maledictions would have indicated to the 
friends the direction in which they must go. Given such an interpretation, lyov's first speech ought 
to be considered the beginning of the first round of the debate. 

<•4 Ellphaz’s Second Speech 

The first round is over. Each of the friends has tried, in his own way, to help lyov in his travail. None 
has made the slightest impact, lyov seems not even to have heard what they had to say. When he 
reacts to them at all, it is to the betrayal which he detects in their bearing towards him, never really 
to their thoughts. It is as though his agony has shrouded him in a haze through which only an occa¬ 
sional phrase can penetrate. The impression is of tiny, inadequate, darts of well-meant but conven¬ 
tional wisdom being hurled impotently against the massive armor of pain-generated indifference to 
the niceties of theological conjecture, lyov is impervious to anything but the straight path of his own 
pain-driven cravings for relief. 

And, so, this second round of speeches takes a different turn. The three speeches are so similar in 
structure as to seem artificially stylized. Each begins with an almost pro forma condemnation of 
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lyov's obduracy, and then swings into a vivid description of the fate that will inevitably overtake the 
wicked. Now, the perceived tranquility of the wicked has not been central to lyov's concerns. Why 
should the entire second round be devoted to it? It would seem that the friends, frustrated at their 
own impotence (see 32:3 where Elihu faults the friends for,... that they were unable to find an argu¬ 
ment Ito satisfy lyovl), are taking refuge in flights of oratory which deal with a theoretical — and 
therefore safe — topic, thus saving themselves the ignominy of failureina more direct and meaning¬ 
ful approach. 

Perhaps they intend an oblique thrust at lyov's perceived self-righteousness. You, they are saying, 
are the wicked one whose agonies we are describing. If so, they do not yet dare to make their accu¬ 
sations openly. This Eliphaz will do in his third speech. 

Ramban introduces the chapter by noting the reasons for Eliphaz's change of heart. In his first 
speech he had been willing to grant lyov the benefit of the doubt, had satisfied himself with urging 
him to sublimate his suffering instead of rebelling against it. Now, however, having heard lyov's ob¬ 
stinate assertion of innocence — his folly-ridden insistence upon meeting God, head on, in legal con¬ 
frontation — he has become convinced that lyov really is wicked. For the rest, our analysis above 
applies to Ramban's perception of the second half of this speech. 

Rashi understands the description of the suffering of the wicked, not as an objective analysis of a 
theoretical question, but as a threat of what will happen if lyov will not admit guilt. He understands 
verse 18 as advocating the free concession of having sinned. The rest of chapter fifteen is devoted to 
describing the dire consequences of obstinacy. 


XV. 

Eliphaz has been hearing lyov's speeches but has not really been listening. Again and again, we 
will find him using phrases which clearly echo words and thoughts from lyov's response to 
Tzophar, but we look in vain for a grasp of the roiling emotions, the deep caring, the love and the 
hate clamoring for expression in harshly clashing counterpoint of hope and despair, which, so 
clearly, agitated lyov as he spoke. He is reacting to a one-dimensional cardboard man; he pounces 
upon perceived heresies but misses the profoundly human, profoundly complex, needs which an¬ 
imate them (see fn. to 9:22-24). He fixes upon the unsubstantial wind-character of some of lyov's 
agony-driven mental meanderings (verses 12 and 13), but remains unmoved by the hurricane of 
passionate religious feeling which drives lyov relentlessly into differing and often contradictory 
directions. 

And so, unaware of (and uninterested in) the wild beauty and savage forces which pulsate with 
vital energy beneath, he follows a path of his own mapping. We can almost observe him ticking off 
points for rebuttal as he listens to lyov speak: lyov is self-righteous — his vanity must be pricked 
by sarcastic taunts; he errs in his observation that often the wicked seem tranquil and at ease — he 
will be set straight. 

Issues are addressed, never the man! 

And which are the issues which Eliphaz tackles? From lyov's response it would appear that the 
one substantive theme in Eliphaz's speech — that the wicked never prosper — is totally irrelevant 
to his concerns. He does not even bother to refute it — that he leaves to chapter 21. 

Why, if the book of lyov is a mashal, a parable, does the author put into Eliphaz's mouth a speech 
which seems to be so inadequate to the needs which he is trying to fill?' 1 ’ 

At 2:11-13 we suggested that part of the author's intention may have been to teach us how not 
to comfort. We recognized that friends, particularly friends as close as those of lyov, might be too 
intimately and emotionally involved to be able to see the needs of the sufferer accurately. 

Eliphaz's failure to help lyov at all might be a case in point. He moves from a positive approach 
in the first round — an attempt to persuade lyov that the correct reaction to pain is sublimation — 
to accusations in the second round (vs. 5 and 6), to outright and vicious slander in the third (see 
chapter 22). 


1. We do assume that even at this stage Eliphaz considers his words to have the function of comforting 
lyov. This we can deduce from 16:2 where, in reaction to Eliphaz's words, lyov describes all the friends as 
empty comforters. 

We are hard put to see what element of comfort there might be in this speech. 

Perhaps Eliphaz believes that lyov might feel better in the knowledge that after all, justice prevails in 
human affairs. If, inevitably, the wicked suffer, then his troubles too are not the result of arbitrary caprice. 
He will examine his past, and armed with new awareness of his shortcomings, he will be able to take the 
first step towards rehabilitation (see commentary 20-23, below). 
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We may perhaps have a clue for what went wrong, in verse 6: Your mouth declares you wicked 
— not I. As Ramban interprets this verse the meaning is: For my part, in my first speech 1 was will¬ 
ing to give you the benefit of the doubt. I did not accuse you of sin, but instead attempted to guide 
you to a positive method of dealing with pain — sublimation. Instead of accepting this well-meant 
and constructive advice, you chose to accuse God of injustice and challenged Him to appear before 
a court of justice. Thus, your own mouth declared you wicked. 

Why the stress on, Not / ? Here, indignation spurred on by rejection creeps in. Eliphaz is hurt. He 
had meant well, had sincerely wished to help his beloved friend. The sense of having been spurned, 
rankles. Gradually, sincere (if somewhat obtuse) love turns to resentment, which ultimately poi¬ 
sons until it generates the patent distortions of chapter 22. 

But one who sets out to comfort must not allow himself to be hurt. True empathy will always 
find excuses for illogical, belligerent, pain-driven responses which do not reflect the real man at all, 
but are a function of the psychological dislocations experienced as a result of profound, shattering 
loss. 

The author has Eliphaz going off on an irrelevant tangent in order to underline his total inade¬ 
quacy in the role which he has chosen to assume. Nothing can express that failure more than the 
preoccupation with theological niceties, which have no bearing at all upon the very real agonies of 
a very real friend who is writhing in the throes of dreadful loss, now compounded by the rejection 
and misunderstanding of those for whom he had cared most. 

Eliphaz, plastering platitudes upon open and festering wounds, has become detached from real¬ 
ity. lyov, in his response, will completely ignore his thesis. 


2. d 1 !!? nrrnjn n3^ Dpno — Would 

a wise man hold forth with bluster, fill his belly 
with the east wind? Kashi and Ramban differ 
in their interpretation of n3}n. Rashi, whom we 
have followed, takes the word in its meaning of 
declaiming, stating with conviction. Why 
would a wise man declaim wind-opinions, 
ideas which have no real substance, with such 
conviction? 

This verse begins an argument which 
reaches its unfolding in verse 4. You, lyov, are 
wise. People who hear you will justifiably 
assume that such a one as you would not offer 
specious arguments. Accordingly, they will 
take your position as representing the truth. 
The result will be a subverting of the awe in 
which people stand before God. 

Ramban takes the word in the softer sense, to 
answer. Why would a wise man answer those 
who argue with him, with hollow ideas? And 
why would his own thoughts, those which he 
keeps to himself [fill his belly ...], be empty of 
any real import? 

Eliphaz seems totally to miss the point 
of Iyov's speech. He is so busy picking holes 
in the theological positions which lyov seems 
to espouse, that he does not notice the rag¬ 
ing inner tumult, the emotions of love 
nd hate, fear and hope, which leave lyov 
no peace, making well nigh impossible 


any judicious weighing of ideas. 

Iyov's words ought not to be taken as the 
reasoned, seasoned credo of the philosopher. 
They are searing sparks leaping in un¬ 
choreographed abandon from the cauldron of 
his agony. 

Daas Mikra suggests that this opening salvo 
is in reaction to Iyov's claim to wisdom, made 
in his most recent speech: I too, as you do, 
possess understanding ... If so, Eliphaz sneers, 
why so much bluster, why so little of any 
substance? 

3. D3 b’yvK 1 ? yop’ ttb -an? nain 

Indulge in arguments from which he will gain 
nothing, in words which help him not at all. 
Even impassioned arguments, when made by 
the wise, will be so inflected as to reflect well 
upon the disputant. Yours only draw suspicion 
upon yourself and serve to mislead those who 
listen (Ramban). 

For pp, as that which brings gain or pleasure, 
Rashi adduces I Kings 1:2. 

Daas Mikra points out the parallel expres¬ 
sion at 13:3. There lyov had expressed the wish 
that, ... it is with God that (he) would 
remonstrate (yDflN bf< bi* rplrn). Eliphaz asks: 
Are the useless arguments which you are 
making, really the type of remonstration 
which you had in mind? 
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15/1-5 ^^Jiphaz the Temanite responded and said: 2 Would a wise man 
man hold forth with bluster, fill his belly with the east wind? 
3 Indulge in arguments from which he will gain nothing, in words 
which help him not at all . 4 Certainly you will subvert awe, through 
that you inflate speech before God . 5 It is the evil within you which 
coaches your mouth, you should have chosen the language of the wise. 


4. btr'iab nmty in^ni nij-i'' nan nnK-qi< — 
Certainly you will subvert awe, through that 
you inflate speech before Cod. Rashi and 
Ramban interpret VU in diametrically opposite 
ways, and thus read the verse in two different 
ways. 

Rashi, consistent throughout the book (see at 
verse 8 and at 36:27) takes the word as increase. 
Thus: With the avalanche of words which you 
pour out before God, you will undermine the 
awe in which people stand before the Divine. 
This is the end of the argument begun in verse 
2 . 

Ramban prefers to take the word as to 
withhold. The import of the second phrase is 
thus: You hurl accusations against God which 
He cannot possibly answer [thus, withholding 
speech .. .]. The first phrase now lends itself to 
two possible interpretations: Either it can be 
taken as does Rashi. [By making these accusa¬ 
tions] you subvert the natural awe which 
people would tend to feel for the Divine. Or: 
[By making these accusations] you show that 
you were never truly a God fearing person. 
Your actions now expose your earlier life as 
having been a fraud. 

Daas Mikra, on the basis of Psalms 102:1, 
understands nn’ty as prayer. People who hear 
what you are saying will find it difficult to 
pray to God. This is a particularly apt accusa¬ 
tion when we consider lyov's assertion (see 
commentary to 12:7-0) that God's providence is 
limited to the species but does not concern itself 
with the individual. Given such an outlook, it 
would be difficult indeed for the individual to 
turn to God in prayer. 

5. D’nnj? |l\yb in^ni :pD qbij’ ->3 — It is the 
evil within you which coaches your mouth, you 
should have chosen the language of the wise. 
The translation follows Rashi. fiy is not the sin 
itself, but its cause: the jnn "lY’, evil inclination, 
which resides within each person. The sense of 
the verse is, to continue the thoughts expressed 
in the previous ones. That one as wise as Iyov 
could have spoken in a manner which would 
cause such havoc in people's minds, could only 
come about because he had handed the reigns 
of his mouth to the yetzer hara. This force 
within him, this drive towards evil, was 
generating lyov's destructive speech. 


Targum renders the second phrase as: You 
should have chosen the language of the wise. 
This accords with the Sages' interpretation at 
Pesachim 3a, and Rashi accepts it here. 

R Meyuchas objects, apparently because 
inzin) does not normally translate to denote 
something that should be done, but is rather a 
statement of fact: You chose to speak in the 
language of the crafty (Dny, as in the descrip¬ 
tion of the snake at Genesis 3:1). 

Ramban, too, leans towards this meaning 
and renders in accordance with his second 
interpretation of the previous verse: Your own 
mouth shows everyone that you have always 
been wicked. In your constant questioning of 
God you chose your words cunningly, in order 
to convey the impression that you were 
sincerely on the quest for truth, that you really 
wanted to understand why the righteous 
sometimes suffer and the wicked occasionally 
prosper. However, you have deceived no one. It 
is clear to all that your motives were not pure. 

This accusation clearly seems meant to 
refute lyov's oft repeated claim to temimus, 
constancy of thought and deed characterized 
by a complete lack of guile. The use of the 
language of the crafty, would place Iyov 
squarely among the □’’□in, the hypocrites 
whom the book constantly sets up in contradis¬ 
tinction to the temimim (see at 1:1 and 6:13). 

We wonder whether, on this basis, we 
should understand the q;n of verse 34 as 
referring to Iyov himself? 

This question is part of the more general one 
which ought to be asked in connection with 
Eliphaz's long description of the woes which 
befall the wicked. Is this speech a presentation 
of a theoretical model meant to illustrate the 
ultimate fairness of God's stewardship of 
human affairs, or is it meant, albeit obliquely, 
to accuse Iyov of wickedness? He, if the truth 
be admitted, is the wicked man described here; 
his troubles are the actualization of the adver¬ 
sity which, Eliphaz claims, must inevitably 
overtake those who lead evil lives. 

Certainly, our verse appears to pull no 
punches. Iyov is squarely accused of hypoc¬ 
risy. After such an introduction we would 
seem justified in assuming that the rest of 
the speech would be devoted to elaborating 
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on this theme, that in fact it is lyov himself 
who is being described in the latter part of the 
speech. 

But if so, why does Eliphaz, in verses 7-9, 
challenge Iyov's wisdom? The thrust of his 
argument is that lyov is wicked — not that he 
lacks understanding. If he is accused in one 
breath of being a glib schemer, then he ought 
not, in the next sentence, be held to task for 
lack of theological subtlety. 

Perhaps, at this stage, Eliphaz is still am¬ 
bivalent about his attitude toward his erst¬ 
while friend. The very fact that he refrains 
from leveling direct and specific accusations 

— as he does unflinchingly in his last speech 

— shows that he is not yet ready for the 
complete break which such an approach 
would imply. For this same reason he will also 
allow for the possibility that lyov may not 
have practiced cunning at all. Perhaps, after 
all, he simply failed to understand the full 
implication of his actions. 

6 . •p’lJiP T9 — Let 

your mouth pronounce you wicked — not /, 
let your lips testify against you. Rashi has 
this verse leading into the next one. Eliphaz 
is about to pose some questions to lyov. 
He anticipates that the answers to these 
questions will incriminate lyov, and make it 
unnecessary for Eliphaz to declare him 
wicked. 

Ramban translates: Your mouth pronounces 
you wicked — not I, your lips have testified 
against you. Eliphaz reminds lyov that in his 
original speech he had been willing to assume 
Iyov's innocence. By not a single word had he 
implied that lyov was anything but righteous. 
He had simply suggested that lyov might do 
better by attempting to sublimate his experi¬ 
ences, than by railing against them. lyov, 
however, by his intemperate tirades, had 
shown himself to be wicked. 

Daas Mikra sees Eliphaz's taunt as reacting 
to Iyov's plaint at 13:23: How many are my 
sins and my transgressions ... Eliphaz retorts: 
You yourself are the most potent witness 
against your claim to innocence. 


7. nbbln nly^a ’ 39 b'] ibin d^k jwtnn — 
Were you the first man ever fo be born, were 
you formed before the hills ? Daas Mikra 
suggests that here we have a double entendre. 
The phrase could be understood: Are you the 
first man ever to be born ...? meaning, were 
all those who were born before you animals, so 
that their ideas carry no weight with you at 
all? Or, we could understand it [and so, Rashi]: 
Were you perhaps born before Adam, so that 
by the sheer weight of your experience, you 
are wiser than anyone else? 

Metzudos suggests that this taunt is in 
reaction to 12:12 where lyov appears to throw 
Tzophar's youth in his face. The sense would 
be: Granted that you are older — and therefore 
more experienced — than some of us. But, 
your age is not such that it gives you the right 
to claim that you are the sole repository of 
truth. 

For the second phrase,... were you formed 
before the hills?, Daas Mikra offers an inge¬ 
nious explanation. Eliphaz is asking: Are you, 
perhaps the very embodiment of wisdom? For 
it is concerning wisdom that Proverbs 8:25 
teaches, that it came into being before the very 
hills were formed. 

In Ramban's view, Eliphaz had something 
very specific in mind when he asked lyov 
whether he claimed to have been born before 
the very world had been created. Only then 
would he have the right to state with the 
certainty which he had mustered in some of 
his speeches, that God's providence extends 
only to the community, but that the individual 
is beyond the pale of His concern. 

8 . n^n tV^ 03^?$ noari — Are 

you privy to Cod's mysteries, appropriating 
all wisdom for yourself ? The taunts from the 
previous verse continue. In wake of Targum, 
Rashi, Ramban and Metzudos all take HD as 
something secret or mysterious, as in Proverbs 
11:13. R' Meyuchas renders the word council, 
as in Proverbs 15:22. Daas Mikra suggests that 
there is no need to limit the word to any one of 
its definitions. We may safely assume that 
each of the various possibilities was meant to 
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15/6*14 Let your mouth pronounce you wicked — not I, let your lips testify 
against you. 7 Were you the first man ever to be born, were you 
formed before the hills? 6 Are you privy to God's mysteries, appro¬ 
priating all wisdom for yourself ? 9 What can you know that we do 
not know, what fathom that we do not possess? 10 We have among 
us such as have white hairs, even such as are very aged, with many 
more days than even your father. 11 Do you deem God's consoling 
gestures, inadequate? His serene bearing towards you? 12 Whither 
does your heart prompt you, what do your eyes intimate? 13 That 
you respond to God with wind-thoughts, speak [windf-ioords from 


your mouth. 14 What power 
win his case?Could he who 

be a separate dagger piercing Iyov's heart. 

Daas Mikra thinks that this verse comes as a 
reaction to 10:13: But You harbored these in 
Y our heart ... Iyov, there, had apparently 
claimed to be privy to God's inner thoughts. 
Eliphaz is asking: Are you an expert on God's 
thinking as far back as the creation? Do you 
really believe that you understand every¬ 
thing? 

As at verse 4, Rashi takes yil as to increase. 

The thrust of these two verses is very much 
the same as that in God's speech from the 
whirlwind at 38:4ff. However, where God's 
speech ultimately assuages Iyov's pain, 
Eliphaz will succeed only in provoking lyov 
more, in inflaming his anger more fiercely. 
The failure of Eliphaz's thoughts to penetrate 
becomes clear in the next verse. Iyov is 
arrogant because he holds himself to be privy 
to truths which the friends do not know — not 
because he dares to fling challenges against an 
unknown and unknowable God. Iyov per¬ 
ceives the argument to be self-serving. Such a 
speech can never move him to the humility 
which must precede acceptance. 

10. □'•nj TppKfl T33 u/’u/’-D? 3ttr'Oi — We 

have among us such as have white hairs, even 
such as are very aged, with many more days 
than even your father. This, evidently in 
reaction to 12:12: Wisdom resides with the 
oldsters ... (Ramban). 

11 . uttS ~i3Ti Sn ninin^n ?|)?n uynn — Do 
you deem God’s consoling gestures, inade¬ 
quate? His serene bearing towards you? Met- 
zudos explains as follows: The many good 
times which you had before tragedy struck, 
could, and ought, to be viewed as a consola¬ 
tion for your suffering. It is only reasonable 
that if you were so amply rewarded for the 
good which you have done, you should now 
be called to justice for your sins. 


can man command that he could ever 
is born of woman ever be in the right? 

UkS is a verb describing slow, tranquil, 
movement (Rashi). 

12 . linn'Vtni T|3b — Whither 

does your heart prompt you, what do your 
eyes intimate ? Rashi adduces Deuteronomy 
32:2 for npb, as teaching. Ramban (Numbers 
16:1) understands the word as describing ideas 
and thoughts which occupy the mind: With 
what subversive ideas does your heart attempt 
to mislead you? In your innermost thoughts — 
such as you will reveal to no one — you toy 
with the idea that the world is subject to 
caprice — there is neither judge nor justice. 
The look in your eyes makes it clear that you 
deny God's providence. 

Rashi points out that Jinn 1 is an inversion 
of 1D3, to hint. 

R' Meyuchas offers the following interpre¬ 
tation for our verse: To what straits have your 
sufferings brought you? How can your eyes 
flash with so much arrogance? 

13. pbn nwyni ?|nn btcbK 3’«/n"q — 
That you respond to God with wind-thoughts, 
speak (wind fiords from your mouth. Rashi is 
silent to this verse. The translation follows 
Ramban. [bn Ezra takes nn as anger. Thus: 
That you fling your fury at God. 

From the next few verses it would seem that 
the wind-thoughts which Eliphaz is objecting 
to here are Iyov's assertions (13:18-19) that he 
is armed with a brief that could guarantee him 
victory over God before a court of law. In 
Eliphaz's mind there can be no substance to 
such a claim. It is pure bombast, an empty 
posturing which has no meaning at all. Verses 
14-16 will explain why. 

14"16. n^K mb 1 pisr'-oi npr"’3 tt/iarrnn 
— Whaf power can man command that he 
could ever win his case?Could he who is born 
of woman ever be in the right? iunp3 |n 
rrjn D'n^i pnto Kb — See! Even 
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his holy ones, He does not trust, the very 
heavens are not unsullied in His eyes. qN 
nbiy D'£3 nnritf'K n< ?f$?T ayn?" 1 ? — Cer¬ 
tainly, then, one who is loathsome and tainted, 
who drinks iniquity like water. See commen¬ 
tary to verse 13. Eliphaz is offended by the 


fact that Iyov feels that could he but sum¬ 
mon God before some objective tribunal, he 
would surely be vindicated. Such claims, 
Eliphaz feels, are wind-thoughts and wind- 
words ; sheer bombast which defies all rea¬ 
son.^ 1 


Chapter 15 

Chapter 4 

14. What power can man command that he 
could ever win his case? Could he who is 
born of woman ever be in the right? 

15. See! Even his holy ones. He does not 
trust, the very heavens are not unsullied 
in His eyes. 

16. Certainly, then, one who is loathsome 
and tainted, who drinks iniquity like 
water. 

17. Can mortals be deemed righteous before 
God, could man be considered pure 
before his Creator? 

18. See! Even His servants He does not trust, 
ascribes frivolity to His very angels. 

19. Surely, then, those that dwell in houses 
of clay, destined to a grave of dust, 
whom they crush for the maggots. 

20. From just morning to night they are 
ground down, without considering — 
lost forever. 

21 . Clearly the pride which had been theirs 
deserts them; they die — no wiser. 


If our passage were, indeed, no more than a 
repetition of that which Eliphaz had already 
said, we would have to clarify the reason for 
such a duplication; and, moreover, to wonder 
why, if these ideas originally required a vision 
— presumably because the truth they express 
is too profound for a human to have worked 
out for himself — they are now presented as 
simple logic. 

However, a close reading yields that in spite 
of the similarity in form, the intent of our 
passage is different from that expressed in the 
vision. 

Our analysis will be based on Rashi's 
interpretation of chapter 4. We shall first 
attempt to define the difference in intent 
between the two passages, and then to see how 
the respective wording and structure of each is 
particularly suited to its theme. 

As Rashi understands the vision, it makes 
the point that no mortal can possibly lay claim 
to absolute righteousness. The mere fact 
that humans dwell in houses of clay, are 
locked into the limitations of physical exis¬ 
tence (see commentary there), guarantees that 
they will ever fall short of perfection. God 
even takes the extremely righteous to their 


graves early so that they may die innocent 
(Rashi to v. 18), ascribes frivolity to even His 
very angels. It is presumptuous arrogance to 
claim, as Iyov had done, that he is deserving of 
no punishment. 

By contrast, our passage points to the patent 
folly of summoning God to a bar of justice. 
Man, powerless and sinful, can never hope to 
be successful in such litigation. The logic 
which it summons to support this thesis — 
that man is, by definition, loathsome and 
tainted, that he drinks iniquity like water — is 
based on the message of the earlier vision, that 
humans are by their very nature sinful. 

This, as follows: 

The idea that no man can be considered 
blameless by God, could not have been pro¬ 
pounded without Divine confirmation in 
the form of a vision. We meet up with saintly 
people and are hard-put to find any fault 
in them. That the mere fact of dwelling in 
houses of clay guarantees imperfection, is 
not something which we would know intu¬ 
itively. 

Accordingly, the heavenly messenger came 
to Eliphaz to apprise him of this fact. 

However, once this is accepted as given, the 


1. The formulation is very similar to the nocturnal vision which Eliphaz reported at 4:17ff. In order to 
compare the two passages effectively, we present them side by side. 
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15/15-17 15 See/ Even His holy ones, He does not trust, the very heavens 

are not unsullied in His eyes. 16 Certainly, then, one who is 
loathsome and tainted, who drinks iniquity like water. 17 / 
will instruct you. Hear me! I have observed this and will 


futility of summoning God to justify Himself 
before a tribunal follows logically. If even the 
most, apparently, righteous man is tainted and 
loathsome, then he cannot hope to muster a 
winning case against God. 

That Eliphaz chose to couch his logical 
argument, in the precise form in which the 
vision, which he had earlier shared with 
Iyov, had been vouchsafed him, can be 
explained by his negative approach through¬ 
out this second speech. He allows himself 
to sink to sour sarcasm. He seems to be say¬ 
ing: What I have said before, when I was 
trying to be positive and supportive — and 
which you rejected — is coming back to 
haunt you now. Had you listened then, you 
would not have come to a pass in which you 
toy with the ridiculous. What I say now 
should not be new to you. Why were you so 
obdurate? 

Given the disparate thrust of the two 
arguments, the differences in expressions used 
and in the general structure are readily under¬ 
standable. The key lies in the fact that the 
vision talks of God's point of view — how He 
looks upon man. By contrast, Eliphaz is 
describing how man ought to view himself in 
relation to God. 

Thus, we understand why man's lowliness 
is much more sharply expressed in Eliphaz's 
argument than in the vision: In the argument 
we have ntp, which, while it is certainly a 
rhetorical question, also carries the connota¬ 
tion of an unadorned statement — man is 
absolutely nothing. [Compare, Exodus 16:7-8.] 
In the vision, we have simply the description, 
Man. This man is granted a certain level of 
accomplishment — admittedly insignificant 
in contrast to God's grandeur — but there is 
no attempt to deny him any standing what¬ 
ever. Again, the ni&fK “rib 1 ' of the argument has 
a more denigrating connotation than the 
simple "13a of the vision. 

The same contrast is evident in the des¬ 
criptions contained in verse 15 (of our chapter) 
and verse 18 (of chapter 4), respectively. 
The vision, which had a more measured 


perception of man's lowliness, is less lavish 
in its praise. Servants is more restrained than 
holy ones; and so too is the use of angels, 
when contrasted with the very heavens, 
where the hosts of the heavens, the angels, are 
meant. 

The explanation is simple enough. In the 
vision, the point is being made that God 
must look upon even the most righteous 
human being as falling short of perfection. 
True! But God has no need to exaggerate the 
differences between mortals and immortals. 
That difference is real enough, without em¬ 
bellishment. By contrast, in the argument, 
Eliphaz is demanding that Iyov himself realize 
the enormity of the conceit, that he might 
summon God to stand before a bar of justice. 
Eliphaz's point is strengthened by taking 
the poles of his contrast to their absolute 
extremes. 

The differences between verse 16 (our 
chapter) and verse 19 (chapter 4) are self-ex¬ 
planatory. In the vision the point is to 
demonstrate that man, by the very limitations 
imposed by his physical reality, must fall short 
of perfection. It is not only his actual sins 
which are germane, but his propensity to sin. 
Thus, the important thing is to underline that 
he is forced to live his life in houses of clay, 
and this concept is embellished in verses 20 
and 21. But, in the argument, it serves 
Eliphaz's purpose to stress the actual sinful¬ 
ness of man [and this requires no further 
embellishment], to drive home the futility of 
Iyov's fantastic illusion. 

□■inti/, in verse 15, is to be taken as short for 
the hosts of heaven (R ashi). 

For nb^, in verse 16, Rashi offers 33-iiytp, 
impure, it has something else mixed into it. He 
adduces Psalms 53:4. [1 I 

Eliphaz’s Second Speech 

17“19. rnspio in’itvnn '•b-ynut — / will 
instruct you. Hear Me! / have observed this 
and will recount, nna rra? n’toatv-it^jK 
Dnlnftn — That the wise are willing to tell, will 
not conceal from their fathers, ninj D13b Dnb 


1. In verse 14 we have rendered nst 1 as,... win his case, and in verse 15 we have 131 as unsullied. The second 
rendering accords with Rashi, who apparently derives the word from the root H3T, to be pure. He would 
have chosen this connotation because of the association of cpni^. heavens, with the concept of purity (see 
Exodus 24:10). Rashi is silent on the of verse 14, but we chose to render it as we have done because that 
is clearly its meaning when it parallels piy. See, for example. Psalms 51:6. Certainly in Rabbinic Hebrew 
the word carries this meaning. See Rashi to Sanhedrin 15b. 
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□Dina it “tayrtbi yHKH — To them a/one will 
the land have been given, no interloper will 
pass through it. Rashi and Ramban diverge 
radically in their interpretation of these verses 
and, in turn, this leads to differing approaches 
to the rest of this chapter. The differences 
appear to be rooted in conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions to a number of earlier passages in the 
book. 

Briefly: In Rashis view, our three verses tell 
that the wise are generally willing to admit sin 
and error — and find themselves richly 
rewarded for their courage. The rest of the 
chapter then goes on to describe the fate of 
those who, although culpable, insist upon 
asserting their innocence. 

Ramban, as we shall see below, renders these 
verses differently than we have translated 
them and sees them as an introduction to the 
rest of the chapter which deals with the 
problem of lb 3TD) yun, the perceived tranquil¬ 
ity of the wicked. 

Ramban is certainly justified in terms of his 
interpretation of many other passages in the 
book. We have frequently noted (see commen¬ 
tary 8:8-10 and, particularly, the footnote to 
the introductory passage to chapter 11; see also 
commentary to 9:2ff.) that in his view the 
problem of the tranquility of the wicked is 
central to Iyov's concerns. Within such an 
agenda it would be logical for Eliphaz to take 
up the matter in detail. In fact, this would place 
Eliphaz into one logical pattern with Bildad 
and Tzophar, both of whom, in this second 
round, appear to concentrate on that issue. 


Moreover, from a tactical standpoint it 
would make sense to have the friends, in this 
second round, move from direct counsel to a 
more general examination of God's provi¬ 
dence. Their every effort at personal guidance 
has been totally frustrated; Iyov has not only 
ignored their ideas, but has even, except for a 
cursory word here or there, failed to acknowl¬ 
edge their very existence. A theoretical dis¬ 
course upon the fate of the wicked — one 
which would nevertheless, albeit obliquely, let 
Iyov know their true opinion of him — might 
indeed appear to be the less threatening 
course. 111 

Rashi may well have been disinclined to 
follow this line. 

Nowhere has he attached that importance, 
which we have observed in Ramban, to the 
problem of the tranquility of the wicked. As 
we have noted a number of times, this issue 
appears to be peripheral to Iyov's concerns. His 
questions are screamed out as he slowly turns 
upon the spit of his incomprehensible fate, 
they crash through his battered body as the 
existential response of a writhing victim — 
never as the cool questing of the philosopher. 
He demands to know the secret of righteous — 
his own — suffering. There is no room in his 
concerns for searchings after the niceties of 
God's providence. The theoretical problem of 
the tranquility of the wicked concerns him not 
at all. However, at 12:4 we have suggested that 
after Tzophar's first speech, wherein the point 
is made that no one can ever be truly righteous, 
Iyov himself has to locate his arguments at the 


1. It has been observed that, in general, the speeches of the three friends can be broken down into two 
elements (each of which can, of course, be refined further]: The personal, which can take the form of 
criticism or exhortation; and the substantive, which is the statement of the particular theological or 
philosophical position which is being presented. In the speeches of all the three friends, the proportion 
between the two changes radically from the first round to the second. 

Thus, in the forty-eight verses of Eliphaz's first speech, at least seven verses could reasonably be 
considered personal (4:2-7; 5:17 and 27), while in this second speech, which runs for thirty-five verses, only 
two (2-3) can be defined as personal. 

Similar relationships are discernible in the second round speeches of both Bildad and Tzophar. 

This pattern would seem to bear out the thesis which we have suggested. It seems likely that the friends 
have simply given up the hope of being able to sway Iyov by frontal attack. They hope that in the cooler 
more intellectual climate of the second round, more headway can be made. 

In the third round, at least as far as Eliphaz is concerned, we will be able to observe a return to the 
original confrontational style. That, however, must be attributed to the radical change of direction in the 
third round. There, as we shall see, every pretense of real friendship will be dropped, and Eliphaz will resort 
to open, no-holds-barred invective. 
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15/18-23 recount — 10 That the wise are willing to tell, will not conceal from 
their fathers. 19 To them alone will the land have been given, no 
interloper will pass through it . 20 But all the days of the wicked are 
spent in fretting, the sum of the years allotted to the oppressor. 
21 The sounds of terror are in his ears, even in times of tranquility 
he anticipates the pillager . 22 He cannot believe that he will escape 
the dark, [knows] that he is destined for the sword. 23 [Knows] 
that he must roam [to find] where bread might be, knows that 


problem of the tranquility of the wicked. If so, 
it is logical that the speeches of the friends in 
this second round should center upon this 
issue. 

To, I have observed .. of verse 17, Ramban 
remarks: What I tell you is not born of my 
imagination. I have observed it myself [and 
can, therefore attest to its truth]. 

In verse 18, Ramban translates differently 
than does Rashi: [Those things which I have 
seen] are told by the wise [who also had 
observed them] and, moreover, [the very 
earliest generations] had not withheld this 
information from the fathers [of these wise 
men, so that the teachings which they passed 
on to me had come to them not only from their 
own observations but also through traditions 
passed on to them by their fathers, who in turn 
had been taught these lessons by the earliest 
generations]. 

Ramban has verse 18 flow on to verse 19: 
[Because of their superior wisdom, these wise 
men] were given rulership over the world. No 
one, not of their number, would presume to 
encroach upon their authority. [These wise 
men have taught ..., and now, on to the next 
section which details the terrible fate of the 
wicked. These do not, contrary to Iyov's 
assumptions, live out their lives in tranquility.] 

Rashi interprets verse 19 as describing the 
rewards which are in store for those men who 
are wise enough to admit their errors. As we 
saw above, this is meant in contrast to the 
sufferings which the next section predicts for 
the obstinate, who insist upon asserting their 
own innocence. 

20~23. D’JU/ "i99»i bblrtnn Kin yitn 
ynyb usy? — But all the days of the wicked 
are spent in fretting, the sum of the years 
allotted to the oppressor, row? onnp-bip 
UK13’ Tlltt/ Dlblifa — The sounds of terror are in 
his ears, even in times of tranquility he 
anticipates the pillager. ^UMv' 1 3p 31U/ ’pntO'Rb 
3irvbK Kin ’ 1 D 2 M — He cannot believe that he 

v * VI * I 

will escape the dark, [knows] that he is 
destined for the sword, ym n*K Drib 1 ? Kin "Hi 
ijl0n-DY» V1’3 113r’3 — [Knows] that he must 


roam [to find] where bread might be, knows 
that he is fated for a day of darkness. In 
Rashi's view, this passage describes the life of 
the wicked [those who adamantly maintain 
their innocence and refuse to admit fault — see 
above] during even such times when fortune 
seems to smile upon them. They are never 
truly happy, since they live in constant fear 
that terror will strike, 

In Ramban's view, the argument is meant to 
tear apart the fallacious assumption — based 
on superficial observation — that the wicked 
often lead tranquil lives. [Ramban (beginning 
of next chapter) believes that awareness of 
ultimate retribution for the wicked would tend 
to comfort Iyov, inasmuch as it would indicate 
that contrary to our short-term impressions, 
there is justice in the world. See footnote 1 p. 
151] It is true, Ramban maintains, that when 
things are going well, they believe themselves 
immune from trouble. But the collapse of their 
fool's paradise is just around the corner. If they 
could but know what the future has in store 
for them, their lives would be filled with 
anticipatory fear. 

Rashi and Ramban have different interpre¬ 
tations for the various verses. Herewith, a 
presentation of the two approaches. The 
translation follows Rashi. 

Rashi [here, but nowhere else] takes Sbinnn 
as an expression of nirJK, worrying or fretting. 
Furthermore, the second phrase stands in 
apposition to the first, reinforcing the thought 
that had already been expressed. The sense is 
that all the days of the wicked, even those 
periods of their lives which appear to be happy 
and unthreatened, are spent in fretting and 
worry in anticipation of calamity; and, more¬ 
over, this sense of impending disaster is a 
constant presence throughout the sum of the 
years allotted to the oppressor. 

While Rashi does not say so expressly, it 
appears from his commentary that he under¬ 
stands D’JU/ *i?9D as the span of life — "ispn 
being understood in its root sense, as number. 
However, D’JW isyn seems equivalent to, for 
example, " 199 a D’D’ ( Numbers 9:20), where 
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Rashi renders a few days, in accordance with 
the common usage of “i?p» as few, in the sense 
that it is an amount that is easily counted. 

It is closer to this usage that Ramban takes 
the word. Moreover, he differs with Rashi in 
his interpretation of SSinnn, taking it as 
deriving from S’n, to writhe in agony. The two 
phrases are not in apposition, but say two 
different things: The days of the wicked are 
[or, would, if they but knew what lay in store 
for them] spent writhing in agony: There is a 
clearly fixed [and, by implication, a short] time 
allotted to him for his tranquility. [It cannot, 
and will not, last.] 

Rashi takes verse 20, too, as describing 
the anticipatory fear of the wicked. He con¬ 
stantly hears voices [Ramban's remark to 
the plural D’TrtS: Fear following upon fear ] 
which tell him that the time for payment is 
near. 

The future form of uxlp' 1 would seem to 

v ■ 

indicate that this, too, describes his fear of 
some undetermined catastrophe that is des¬ 
tined to overtake him. The pillager has not yet 
come — but is just around the corner. 

Rashi and Ramban part ways in their 
interpretation of the next two verses. Rashi 
still reads them as describing the anticipatory 
woes of the wicked: He feels that if ever 
darkness were to overtake him, he will be 
unable to escape it; knows that he can hope for 
no end other than by the sword; knows that he 
will one day have to roam the streets for bread; 
knows that the overwhelming darkness which 
he anticipates is close at hand. 

Ramban believes that these two verses deal 
with darkness which has already overtaken 
the wicked: He does not believe that he will 
ever be able to extricate himself from it; knows 
that his only escape will be by the sword; 
knows himself to be friendless, and therefore 
condemned to roam the streets for bread; and, 
finally, knows that this darkness is now his 
natural and permanent state. He will never 
break out from it. 


24. nn’D 1 ? n’ny inDpnri ngurm -iy irtnyp? 
— Distress and straits frighten him, over¬ 
power him, like a king destined to the flames. 
Tn’3 is unique. Rashi suspects that the final "I 
might be in place of a 1, in which case the word 
would derive from to burn. The verse hints 
at Nebuchadnezzar who, in spite of his earlier 
prowess, ended up in the flames (but see fn. at 
20:4). 

Ramban thinks that the word carries the 
connotation of “ina, surrounding. Thus: Dis¬ 
tress and straits surround the wicked man in 
much the same way as a king is surrounded by 
his legions when he goes out to battle. 

25"27. npari'* nu^bx'i i*r Sx‘bx riprap — For 
he turned his hand against God, [wished) to 
rear himself up over Shaddai. "ixiyp r>bx yrp 
raan ’Pi 'pyp — Dashed against Him with 
neck [held high), [secure]in the massive bulk of 
his shields, -'by niTD tyyy ipbnp v»id npp-'p 
bpp — For his face is covered by his fat, it was 
[folded) mouth-like over his loins. The con¬ 
necting For .. is to be understood in terms of 
the final verse of Eliphaz's speech: To conceive 
sin is to bear iniquity, their womb prepares — 
deceit! Evil will, inevitably, bring about its 
own just desserts. The terrors which haunt the 
wicked are the direct results of their evil lives. 

Within our section, verse 27 appears to be 
given as the cause of that which the previous 
two describe. The self-indulgence which cov¬ 
ers him with the folds of fat and blubber, 
ultimately intoxicates him with a crazed sense 
of invulnerability. He can quarrel against the 
Almighty — overpower Him! 

The two expressions for God in verse 25 are 
particularly apt within the context, Sx has a 
base meaning of strong one, (cf. Ezekiel 17:13) 
and describes God in His all-might. Hence the 
utter ludicrousness of turning one's hand 
[attempting to provoke anger with one's 
actions (Ramban)] against such a mighty 
adversary, is interpreted by the Sages as 
connoting, He who cries out to the [expanding) 
world, 'Enough!' (See Rashi, Genesis 43:14.) 
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15/24-31 h e is fated for a day of darkness. Distress and straits frighten 
him, overpower him, like a king destined to the flames. 23 For 
he turned his hand against God, [wished] to rear himself up 
over Shaddai. 26 Dashed against Him with neck [held high], 
[secure] in the massive bulk of his shields . 27 For his face is covered 
by his fat, it was [folded] mouth-like over his loins . 20 He dwelt in 
cities which had been laid waste, in houses which had 
no inhabitants — had been destined to be mounds . 29 He will never 
be wealthy, his possessions will not endure, their aspirations 
will never reach earth. 30 He will never shake off darkness, a 
flame will dry out his sapling so that it will be gone by the breath 
of His mouth. 31 He who meanders around to no good purpose 
will never believe that his exertions will produce — vanity. 


The wicked man wishes to rear himself up 
over One who can and does cow the very 
cosmos into curbing its ambition to unfurl 
itself into infinity. 

The ... neck [held high] of verse 26 is a 
symbol of conceit, and has a parallel in Psalms 
75: 6 . Massive bulk is a paraphrase of ny, 
thickness, and na, height. Ramban thinks that 
the shields are the arms of the wicked person. 
The bulging, menacing muscles of the fighter 
are being described. 

Verse 27 appears to echo Deuteronomy 
32:15. Becoming gross [the ballooning fat is 
folded over, appearing like so many mouths 
( Rashi )] is the sure forerunner of insolence and 
rebellion. 

28 . ntfK mb utf/'-Kb D’na nnnnp nny 
n’bab nnynrt — He dwelt in cities which had 
been laid waste, in houses which had no 
inhabitants — had been destined to be mounds. 
Rashi, in accordance with Targum, under¬ 
stands as follows: It appeals to the wicked 
man's conceit to build up ruins which had 
been thought to be beyond human occupancy. 
He also likes to live in houses which, it had 
been thought, would remain mounds forever. 
[This latter explanation is according to Metzu- 
dos — Rashi is silent.] 

Ramban translates: He dwells in cities which 

— when his wickedness finally catches up 
with him — will be laid waste, in houses which 
will end up without inhabitants, will eventu¬ 
ally be nothing but mounds. 

29. nbm y-wb nyp-Rbi lb’n mpyxbi -HttyyKb 

— He will never be wealthy, his possessions 
will not endure, their aspirations will never 
reach earth, obin is difficult. Rashi suggests 
that we have a contraction of two words, in 
Drib, from in’, fo prepare, together with onb, 
their. The sense is: That for which they had 


mentally prepared themselves — their aspira¬ 
tions. nip 1 from nup, to incline. Their aspirations 
will not be sent down to them from heaven to 
earth. 

30. -non rmbiy wiin mpr* ^tpn-gn -no’-tfb 
■P9 nna — He will never shake off darkness, a 
flame will dry out his sapling so that it will be 
gone by the breath of His mouth. He will never 
shake off the darkness to which his wicked 
deeds have condemned him. Even if a plant 
manages to take root in his land, a flame will 
surely scorch it dry. This hints at the death of 
the wicked man's children (Ramban). 

We have capitalized, ... the breath of His 
mouth, in accordance with Rashi who, with 
Targum, believes that the subject is God. 
Ramban prefers to see the subject as the 
wicked man himself. Whatever tragedy over¬ 
takes his home and family is by the breath of 
his mouth; it is the result of his own misdeeds. 

31. lrnmn nmn nyna ltya — He 

who meanders around to no good purpose will 
never believe that his exertions will produce — 
vanity. The translation follows Rashi. The 
subject of int<: is the nyo? the one who 
meanders to no good purpose. For rnmri, Rashi 
suggests exertions. He adduces Ruth 4:7, 
although there he renders the word yabr}, in 
accordance with the teachings of the Sages. 

Ramban, too, sees nytip as describing one 
who meanders along the path of life. But he 
takes 11^3 as the equivalent of rntc/, a term 
describing the stability and normalcy of a 
regular life: Let the one who strays not believe 
that his life will be lived out in a normal, 
undisturbed fashion. The change [rnm/p has 
its more usual meaning, something that is 
exchanged for another] that will overtake his 
life will be for the worse. A meaningless and 
purposeless existence. 
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32. rmjn xb ina3i xban lnV"Kb3 — Before its 
time it will be stunted, no freshness in its 
bower. The translation follows Rashi. K^HJl is 
taken as completed, in the sense that the 
efforts of the wicked man (inning) will be¬ 
come stunted and not develop any more. 

The bower is called .133 because it resembles 
a dome. Ramban believes that reference is to a 
child who might outlive the wicked man. 
There will be no freshness, no permanence. 
Quickly, this remnant too will dry out. 

33. inya rvia Tjbi^n npa ]Qj3 dan? — He 
will cut off — as the vine its unripe grapes, 
throw off — as the olive tree its flowers. It 
takes very little to shake off (onn can mean 
to cut off, see Rashi to Eichah 2:6) the un¬ 
ripe grapes (*tpl3) from the vine, or the petals 
off the olive tree [that is the produce of the 
trees before they have reached completion]. 
So will the children of the wicked man — 
even if they be a hundred — die before 


they reach manhood ( Ramban; Rashi is silent.) 

34. nb3K u/ki unba nan mips — 
For the hypocrite's clan will be forlorn, fire will 
consume tents [built from) bribes. Once more 
Rashi is silent. In Ramban's view, clan pre¬ 
sumably refers to the wicked man's children 
who had been mentioned in the previous few 
verses. The home is described as a tent because, 
made from cloth, it will burn more readily. 

35. nnnn pan ]ik ibm bny mn — To 
conceive sin is to bear iniquity, their womb 
prepares — deceit\ Inevitably we reap the 
fruits of the seeds which we have sown. It is 
preposterous to imagine that iniquity could be 
rewarded with a happy and tranquil life. If it 
appears so — it is only in our eyes. In the end 
it will become apparent that it was all — 
deceit. The wicked will receive their just 
desserts. [See Appendix p. 379 for further 
clarification of Eliphaz's two speeches.] 


XVI. 


<*5 lyov’s Response to Eliphaz’s Second Speech 

There is nothing new in this speech, lyov tells the friends that their words are empty of meaning; 
that in order to comfort him they concoct lies — specifically that because God is just, the wicked 
are doomed to destruction. He complains about his wounds and illness, affirming his opinion that 
they are undeserved and that therefore there is, manifestly, no Divine Providence or indeed interest 
in human affairs. He complains that his friends are denying his righteousness. In his own eyes he 
is a tzaddik (Ramban). 

While there may not be any new arguments in this speech, we can nevertheless isolate a new di¬ 
mension to the disintegration of lyov's world. 

Suddenly, he sees himself surrounded and hounded on all sides by hostile hordes intent, by vi¬ 
cious torture, to wrack his poor body; by cruel mockery and derision, to destroy his spirit. Not only 
God (16:7, 8, 9,12,13; 17:4, 6), Satan (16:9), the friends (16:11,20; 17:2, 4, 5,10,11), and all manner 
of bystanders (16:7, 9,10,11) are counted among his foes — his very wounds are anthropomor¬ 
phized (16:7, 0,11,13) and become active participants in the conspiracy of which he is the hapless 
victim. 111 

We suspect that lyov may have become so sensitive to his vulnerability because of Eliphaz's de¬ 
scription, in the previous chapter, of the fate of the wicked. Surrounded by enemies, hounded and 
pursued, they are doomed to ultimate destruction (vs. 20-24). 

With fascinated horror, lyov sees a stunning role-reversal. Totally innocent of any wrongdoing, 
he is nevertheless being stalked by malevolent forces. Has there not been some terrible mistake? 
Has God really confused 31 'K with 3?1x (Bava Basra 16a)? Has he, for no reason that he can discern, 
become God's enemy? 


1. For the purpose of this survey, we have taken all the various opinions and suggestions listed in the 
commentary together. Strictly speaking, some of the references are true only according to Rashi, some 
according to Ramban. The purpose here is simply to demonstrate the ambience generated in the speech by 
the many references to hostile forces which lyov perceives as victimizing him. 
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15/32-35 32 Before its time it will be stunted, no freshness in its bower . 33 He 

will cut off — as the vine its unripe grapes, throw off — as the olive 
tree its flowers. 34 For the hypocrite's clan will be forlorn, fire will 
consume tents [built from] bribes. 35 To conceive sin is to bear 
iniquity, their womb prepares — deceit! 

16/1-2 i Jyou responded and said: 2 Of such I have heard a great deal; 

Iyov's first response in the second round is built along the same structural pattern as was that 
of Eliphaz. After a short passage in which he disparages the friends' hapless attempts at comfort¬ 
ing, he swings into his main topic — the bemoaning of his fate — first with Satan (see below to 
v. 9), then God, and then the friends as targets for his complaints. 

An analysis of the speeches of the three friends in the second round yields that in essence, they 
all convey the same message: The apparent tranquility of the wicked is deceiving — in one way 
or another their lives are, or shortly will be, a shambles. With Ramban we assume that these pre¬ 
sentations are meant to comfort lyov — in the sense that if justice reigns, his suffering too must 
have a rationale. 

The essential sameness of the ideas put forward by each of the friends makes the very real dif¬ 
ferences in the content of Iyov's three rejoinders, significant. A careful reading yields that his re¬ 
sponse to Eliphaz consists entirely of a bemoaning of his fate; that to Bildad is a heart-rending plea 
for understanding — addressed to all the friends; and finally, that which follows Tzophar's pre¬ 
sentation is a rebuttal of the thesis which each of the three had propounded. Iyov claims that the 
wicked do indeed live happy and fulfilling lives. 

Why, if Iyov feels able to discredit the theory which asserts the necessary and real blight which 
informs the life of the wicked, does he not do so immediately in answer to Eliphaz's contention? 

We feel that this may be one more instance in which it appears that the book of lyov is not meant 
to be the record of a dispassionate debate of reasoned theological position, but rather, that it wishes 
to present the existential dilemma of one suffering man, caught between the horrifying reality of 
his tortures and the bungling efforts of well-meaning but inept friends to help. 

When Eliphaz first propounds his theory, Iyov, as it were, cannot believe his ears. Again and 
again, during the first round, he had made clear — to his own satisfaction — that his experiences 
cannot possibly be attributed to any reasonable stewardship. Had his friends, he wonders, heard 
nothing at all? Why would Eliphaz, at this late stage, still spin his web of theory — which Iyov 
knows to be false — to assert a point which has long ago been so effectively refuted? 

He reaches the only possible conclusion: God has entrusted the task of comforting him to buf¬ 
foons (16:11), to mockers who want only to taunt him (17:2). Accordingly, he ignores Eliphaz's 
thesis entirely and turns inward, once more, to bemoan his fate. 

To his consternation, Bildad takes up the argument where Eliphaz had left off. Once more an 
avalanche of eloquence is brought to bear — to prove what Iyov believes to be patent nonsense. 
His worst suspicions are confirmed. The friends are trying to torture him with their obduracy. Pa¬ 
thetically he turns to them, crying for mercy (19:21). 

It is only after Tzophar, too, reverts to the same ideas as the other two had presented, that it 
dawns upon Iyov that the friends in fact believe in their suggestion — and mean it to be a comfort 
to him. In disgust he tells them that if indeed they want to help, they had best be silent and listen 
to what he has to say (21:2). There can be no comfort at all in the insubstantial, utopian dream- 
castle which they have built. The bitter truth is that the wicked wax fat and enjoy life. There is 
as little logic or justice in their fate as there is in his! 

In his introductory remarks to this speech, Ramban writes that it contains no new positions, but 
that in the course of his remarks, Iyov bemoans his fate and opines that his suffering is undeserved, 
and this would be a proof that there is no Divine Providence. 

Now, in our Introductory Remarks to chapters 12-14, we noted that in Ramban's opinion there 
are inconsistencies and even contradictions among Iyov's assertions. Occasionally he seems to 
claim that God is too exalted to care about humankind at all, and at other times he sees God pur¬ 
suing him as an enemy. The two ideas are obviously not compatible. If we are to take what Ram¬ 
ban says here literally, then our speech would be one in which that opinion which sees God as too 
exalted to care about human affairs, holds sway. However, there seem to be a number of verses 
which imply that Iyov sees himself relentlessly pursued by God, Who acts towards him as an en¬ 
emy. We shall deal with these issues in the commentary. 
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2 . na’ja bny ’ramn nia-i h^kd •'nynitf — Of 
such 1 have heard a great deal; you are all 
empty comforters. What you, Eliphaz, have 
now said, is of a piece with all the other 
arguments which I have already heard from 
all three of you. Having nothing meaningful 
to say, you think that you can substitute 
quantity for substance ( Ramban ). 

We have rendered ^ny as empty, in accor¬ 
dance with Ramban and R' Meyuchas who 
equate the term with b:)rv Significantly, at 
21 :34, at the end of Iyov's final speech in 
the second round — his response to Tzophar 
— he asks rhetorically: How can you comfort 
me with emptiness (ban)! This, after he 
has shown that contrary to the assertions of 
the friends, the wicked do in fact prosper. 
It seems likely that he has this repudiation of 
the thesis in mind already at this stage. True 
that for now he will not address the issue 
directly, but in general terms, he rejects 
Eliphaz's contention at the very outset of his 
words. 

3. ruyn ’a Tjynnrnn in mvnaib ypn — * s 
there any end to wind-words, what is it that 
drives you to answer ? The wind-words appear 
to be in direct response to the wind-thoughts 
in Eliphaz's speech (15:13). 

To explain t|ynp::, Rashi uses 
formed from the Scriptural term HJlltf, an 
official with power to enforce. Iyov finds it 
hard to understand what makes Eliphaz want 
to speak. Solid reasoning would have supplied 
its own motivation. But why should he feel 
himself obliged to gush forth a series of plati¬ 
tudes which he himself must know cannot 
convince? R' Meyuchas appears to have the 
same understanding: What in my suffering 
causes you pain, that you [insist upon] speak¬ 
ing] words of comfort. 

Ramban and Metzudos explain T]y*in] as to 
strengthen, or encourage. 

4. nnn natr/aa ib iTjaiN odd pjn oa 
’u/Nn ina o^Sy nyjto cbna oyby nyariK — 
/ am as able to hold forth as you are. Were you 
in my place, I would string words together 
over you[r predicament], would shake my 
head over youfr troubles]. It is not from lack of 
understanding that 1 refuse to accept your 
facile solutions. I too know all the easy 


answers, could hector you as readily as you 
now hector me (Rashi). On the contrary, it is 
you who fail to empathize with my predica¬ 
ment. 

To shake one’s head is a sign of joining in 
mourning. See commentary to 2:11. 

5. ■q'tyrv inDty npi ’S'ina na*BN*c — / would 
lend you encouragement with my mouth, 
would [then] withhold the workings of my lips. 
The first part of the verse is a continuation of 
the thoughts expressed in the previous one: 
Were you in my place I would find the words 
to lend you support, even as you imagine that 
you are able to help me, I would tell you, 'Keep 
silent and find the strength to bear your pains' 
(Rashi). 

Ramban declares Rashi’s interpretation of 
the second half of the verse to be incorrect. 
Rashi reads: The complaints and cries to 
which I give voice now would then cease. 
I would neither complain nor cry out any 
more. 

What, indeed, can be Rashi’s meaning. 
Surely the implication of the entire passage is 
that Iyov is imagining what would have 
transpired had the shoe been on the other foot, 
had the friends been the sufferers and he the 
comforter. What can possibly be meant by 
saying that in such a role he would not have 
been crying nor complaining as he is doing 
now? 

Perhaps the meaning is that had he had to 
fill the role of the comforter, he would have so 
convinced himself of the efficacy of the 
platitudes which he would have uttered, that 
they would have assuaged even his own pain, 
had he then been in a position of needing 
comfort. Thus, he is saying, he understands to 
some extent why the friends are so convinced 
of the correctness of their approach. They are 
carried along by the sheer force of their own 
eloquence. 

This leads him into the thought expressed in 
the next verse. Granted that he too, had he 
been cast in the role of comforter, might have 
been convinced by his own persuasiveness, 
but as it stands now that is not the case. His 
vision is unclouded by any need to impose his 
ideas upon another, and so what he has to say 
in the next verse follows. 
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you are all empty comforters. 3 Is there any end to wind-words, 
what is it that drives you to answer . 4 I am as able to hold forth as 
you are. Were you in my place, I would string words together over 
you[r predicament], would shake my head over you[r troubles .]. 5 / 
would lend you encouragement with my mouth, would [then] 
withhold the workings of my lips. 6 Were I to speak — my pain 
would not subside, and so, if I keep silent, what will I lose? 7 O but 


6. ■gavin n'rjOKi ’aio rn:r]K*DN 

— I Nere I to speak — my pain would not 
subside, and so, if I keep silent, what will l 
lose? See commentary to verse above. Rashi 
does not explain this verse, but we can assume 
that he takes it as we have rendered it: Totally 
convinced that I have nothing to gain from 
debating with you, I know that I stand to lose 
nothing by desisting. Accordingly, I will 
waste no more time in speaking to you. 
Rather, I will now follow my thoughts, with¬ 
out reference to your arguments. 

7 "14. The section beginning with verse 7 and 
ending with verse 14 is structurally difficult. 

Herewith, a breakdown of some of the prob¬ 
lems: 

1 . Verse 7 begins in the third person and ends 
in the second. 

2 . Verse 8 reverts once more to the second 
person and is presumably addressed to the 
same subject as the previous verse. 

3. Verse 9 describes some undefined enemy, 
in the third person. 

4. Verse 10 is a description of how an unde¬ 
fined group of people [third person plural] 
reacted to lyov's suffering. 

5. Verse 11 tells what God did. The precise 
meaning of ’3V?T is difficult to determine. 

6 . Verses 12-14 are once more in the third 
person and seem to be a direct continuation 
of verse 9. 

7. Unexpectedly, some of the verses in this 
section have three stiches instead of two. 
They are: Verses 8, 9,10,12, and 13. Verses 
11 and 14 have the usual two stiches. 

We suggest the following interpretation for 
this section. It is based on the assumption that 
Iyov, in two separate poems, is bemoaning two 
aspects of his fate. One, the terrible suffering 
which God is imposing upon him; and two, his 
loss of standing within his community. There, 
he had once been looked upon as a worthy per¬ 
son; now all regard him as wicked. 

We postulate further that when Iyov talks 
about the pains which God has inflicted upon 
him, he uses the third person. He will not, as it 
were, attack God directly. 

Thus, we assume that verse 7 introduces 


both themes: The first phrase describes how he 
has become exhausted by the suffering which 
God has imposed upon him; the second phrase 
describes the astonishment felt at his downfall 
by all those who observe him. 

Verse 8 is the introductory (three stich) line 
of the poem indicated in the second half of 
verse 7; verse 9 is the introductory (three stich) 
line of the one indicated in the first. 

Verses 10 (three stich) and 11 (two stich) then 
end the poem which was begun in verse 8, 
while verses 12(three stich), 13 (three stich) and 
14 (two stich), complete the poem begun in 
verse 9. The body of both poems is written in 
verses of three stiches, except that in each case, 
the ending verse reverts to two stiches. The 
poem dealing with lyov's suffering at God’s 
hands is one line longer than the other one, be¬ 
cause his personal suffering is more painful to 
him than the changed attitudes of the commu¬ 
nity. 

We may structure the two poems thus: 

7. You have shocked my entire company 
into silence ... 8. You have wizened me — 
it has become a witness, my wasted body 
rises up against me, denounces me to my 
face . .. 10. They accused me with their 
mouths, disdainfully they smote my 
cheeks, thronged, all of them together, 
against me. 11. God has handed me over to 
a buffoon, wishes to comfort me at the 
hands of the wicked. 

7. O but now. He has wearied me: 9. His anger 
has slashed me — he hates me; he has 
gnashed his teeth against me; my foe casts 
barbed glances at me. 12. / was composed 
but He ground me up, grabbed me by the 
throat and mangled me, stood me up as a 
target 13. His archers gather round about 
me, He cleaves open my kidneys — shows 
no mercy, pours out my gall upon the 
ground. 14. He breaks me open, breach 
upon breach, dashes upon me like a 
warrior. 

We suspect that if our analysis is correct, we 
would have to understand verse 11 as follows: 
Iyov is bemoaning the fact that he is exposed to 
the derision of the crowds. He sees these crowds 
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as people who wish him ill. In the uniformity 
of their reaction they take on the form of a 
single biy, an evildoer. We would translate as 
follows: God has handed me over to an 
evildoer, has placed me at the mercy of the 
wicked. 

We offer this interpretation of the section as 
an attempt to deal with the structural prob¬ 
lems enumerated above. The commentators 
take each verse individually, and we have 
followed them in the commentary. 

7. ninu/n ’’JkSi nnV'lK — O but now. 
He has wearied me: You have shocked my 
entire company into silence. The initial impres¬ 
sion, from the change from third to second 
person, is that the two sections are not con¬ 
nected. 

Ramban quotes Ibn Ezra, that Iyov's 
wounds are the subject of the entire sentence. 
They have wearied him, and they are [figura¬ 
tively] addressed in the second part. The sense 
of that phrase is: You have desolated my 
company, that is, those that mourn for my 
losses. From Ramban it appears that the next 
sentence too, according to this point of view, 
would be addressed to the wounds. 

It seems unlikely that had Rashi agreed with 
this position, he would have said nothing to 
explain this sentence. Certainly, it cannot be 
said that such an interpretation is self-evident. 
It seems more likely that Rashi (together with 
R' Meyuchas and, perhaps, Metzudos ) sees 
God as the subject of the entire verse. [R' 
Meyuchas points out that the change in person 
(in our case, from third to second) within one 
sentence is not unusual.] 

The company would be the people who 
gathered around in order to observe what was 
happening to Iyov. See further in Ramban s 
interpretation to verse 9 and onwards. 

Our verse now follows naturally upon the 
previous one. Disillusioned by the friends 
insensitivity, Iyov turns to God. See further at 
verse 9, below. 

8. njjn nyrn ’3 Dp»] rrn ly 1 ? ■•JVDppn) — 


You have wizened me — it has become a 
witness, my wasted body rises up against me, 
denounces me to my face. My wizened, shriv¬ 
elled appearance, the gauntness of my wasted 
body, appear to the observer to attest my guilt. 

Rashi equates ■’jpnpn with ’lynp, darkened. 
See at 5:11. l^n? means to be thin or weakened. 

9. r^y n* T , |^3 ’■?¥ pin ■onutyn rpy> lax 
’S — His anger has slashed me — he hates me; 
he has gnashed his teeth against me; my foe 
casts barbed glances at me. According to our 
understanding of verse 7, that the third person 
referred to there is God, we would have to 
assume that here we have a case of outright 
blasphemy. Based on this assumption, the 
pronouns should be capitalized: ...He hates 
me; He has gnashed His teeth ... 

However, Rashi states explicitly that the foe 
at the end of the verse is Satan, not God. Rashi 
may have decided this on the basis of feeling 
that it is just not possible that Iyov would dare, 
or wish, to describe God in the terms used in 
this verse. [Although it is not really clear in 
what way the ideas expressed here would be 
more offensive than the descriptions con¬ 
tained in verses 12-14, which clearly refer to 
God.) Or, the explicit mention of God in verse 
11 , . .. God has handed me over ..., makes it 
unlikely that He would be the subject of our 
verse. 

However, see carefully the commentary to 
9:22-24 where we also find Rashi — in accor¬ 
dance with the opinion of Abaye at Bava 
Basra 16a — softening the impact of that 
difficult passage by having it refer to Satan 
rather than to God. We noted there that we 
cannot escape the fact that Rava (Bava Basra 
there) does in fact interpret that passage as 
referring to God. We may wonder whether 
here, too, Rava would read our passage, blas¬ 
phemous as it would be, in the same way. If so, 
he would no doubt excuse Iyov (as he does 
there), since no man can be blamed for the 
excesses to which he gives voice while 
writhing in the throes of unbearable agony 
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16/8-14 now, He has wearied me: You have shocked my entire company 
into silence. 8 You have wizened me — it has become a witness, 
my wasted body rises up against me, denounces me to my face. 
9 His anger has slashed me — he hates me; he has gnashed 
his teeth against me; my foe casts barbed glances at me. 10 They 
accused me with their mouths, disdainfully they smote my 
cheeks, thronged, all of them together, against me. 11 God has 
handed me over to a buffoon, wishes to comfort me at the hands 
of the wicked. 12 I was composed but He ground me up, grabbed 
me by the throat and mangled me, stood me up as a target. 13 His 
archers gather round about me. He cleaves open my kidneys — 
shows no mercy, pours out my gall upon the ground. 14 He breaks 
me open, breach upon breach, dashes upon me like a warrior. 


(see, particularly, fn. 2, p. 100 to chapter 9). 

Ramban has the verse referring to any one 
of the company of verse 7 who might wish 
Iyov ill. 

The base meaning of Itfytb is to sharpen. We 
have tried for a similar idiom in English. 

10. ’by irp ’’nb isn nairta Divan ’by nya 
lixbnn’ — They accused me with their 
mouths, disdainfully they smote my cheeks, 
thronged, all of them together, against me. 
Rashi renders iys with rips, they opened. 
Ramban explains: That they [presumably, the 
disdainful throngs] opened their mouths in 
order to affirm that Iyov had in fact sinned. 

For ]ixbnn\ Rashi and Ramban both sug¬ 
gest to gather. Isaiah 31:4 is adduced. R' 
Meyuchas suggests, ... are filled with anger 
against me. 

11. vp-p D’lnyi nybyi bvy bx bx ’ii’ip? — God 
has handed me over to a buffoon, wishes to 
comfort me at the hands of the wicked. The 
fact that God is here mentioned as the subject, 
casts some doubt upon the correct understand¬ 
ing of verse 8, see commentary there. 

Reference is apparently to Eliphaz, or to the 
friends as a whole. Iyov believes that they are 
not taking him seriously, are simply making 
fun of his predicament. 

Ramban takes bvy as enemy. He suggests 
that this enemy might be the wounds to which 
Iyov is subject (see above at verse 7), the 
friends whom Iyov now considers as his foes, 
or some of the bystanders who wish him ill. 
See at 8:20, above. 

For ’iyi’, Rashi offers two possible interpre¬ 
tations. Either, to cure [and this would be the 
root of the Talmudic, plaster or compress ] — 
thus,... wishes to cure me ... Or, to comfort. 
We have chosen the latter, because it is attested 
by Rashi at Numbers 22:32. 


12 . ’in’pv ’jypyD’i ’any? mxi ’iisidv ’n”n ibt v 
rnpnb lb — I was composed but He ground me 
up, grabbed me by the throat and mangled me, 
stood me up as a target. In this verse, the 
subject is certainly God, Who was mentioned 
in the previous verse (Ramban). 

Rashi associates ’iipiD’] with inn's, 
crumbs. Thus, fo crumble up. 

rnpp is a target. 

13. burn xSi ’pvba nba’ van ’by iatv 
’fillip yixb — His archers gather round about 
me. He cleaves open my kidneys — shows no 
mercy, pours out my gall upon the ground. The 
symbolism is drawn from the battlefield. It 
recalls 6:4, where (as discussed in the commen¬ 
tary there) we first have Iyov regarding God 
not so much as a concerned mentor who 
imposes suffering as a goad to improvement, 
but as an opponent who wages war against 
him. See commentary to 13:26-27. 

The arrows which the archers are shooting 
are presumably the pains which are crashing 
through Iyov's poor body. 

l’ai are archers, from nal, at Genesis 21:20. 

For nb$, to cleave, see also at 39:3. 

Ramban points out that the Sages take the 
latter part of our verse literally (Chullin 43:1). 
They assert that Iyov had actually lost his 
kidneys and gall and should, by any medical 
standards, have been dead. He remained alive 
miraculously, because God had forbidden Sa¬ 
tan to take his life. 

14. 11313 ’by YT, yiEVp^by yip ’ayip’ — He 
breaks me open, breach upon breach, dashes 
upon me like a warrior. Once more, the picture 
is taken from the battlefield, yia is most often 
used in the sense of breaching a wall. See, for 
one example among many, Nehemiah 2:13. 
Within this context we have rendered naa as 
warrior, although at Psalms 19:6 we find the 
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combination, yn — 1131, in a context in which 
an athlete is apparently meant. 

We can only surmise why, just in this 
speech, Iyov draws such expansive pictures of 
God as a ruthless enemy. The more so, since in 
the next passage (v. 19), he asserts with 
absolute conviction that God, in heaven, will 
testify to his innocence. Granted that we 
expect a certain amount of ambivalence within 
Iyov's speeches — and are prepared for even 
outright contradictions (see Introductory Re¬ 
marks to chapters 12-14) — there is still 
something striking in the starkness of imagery 
and the sharpness of the contradiction. 

A solution may lie in Ramban's suggested 
reading of verse 17: This, without robbery in 
my hands, my prayers are beyond reproach. 
Ramban thinks that this may have been said 
sarcastically: These terrible things must be 
happening to me, because I have always been 
righteous. Manifestly, they do not happen to 
the wicked. Iyov's frame of mind is one of total 
confusion. He is good — and suffers as the 
most wicked person ought to suffer; God is 
absolutely true and just (verse 19) — and acts 
as would the worst enemy of all that is 
admirable and worthy. How, asks Iyov, is one 
to react to all this? 

In such a context we can readily understand 
why Iyov wishes to portray God's perceived 
enmity in such vivid terms. It is in stark 
contrast to the picture of suffering which 
Eliphaz had drawn of the wicked. He had said 
that appearances deceive. Even though the 
wicked seem to live tranquil enough lives, this 
will not last. In the end they will be made to 
pay. Moreover, even during the best of times 
their happiness is not complete. Iyov reacts in 
total disgust: My suffering is real and unam¬ 
biguous. It needs no one to explain it to me. If 
this is how God acts to the righteous, I would 
much rather have been counted among the 
wicked! 

15 "16. ’lip "idv? ’nbbyi ’ibi ’by ’rnan pt u — I 
have stitched sackcloth for my scars, have 
dirtied my visage in the dust, nninn ’ 3 D 
rpnby ’syay byi — My face has 

become seamed from weeping, there is dark¬ 
ness upon my eyelids. We have the distinct 
impression that verse 17 is the real and direct 


continuation from verse 14, and that our two 
verses are meant as a kind of parenthesis. This, 
because the sense of verse 17: All this is 
happening to me through no fault of my own 
.. . seems more appropriate to the earlier pas¬ 
sage, which describes terrors which are thrust 
upon Iyov through an agency outside himself, 
than to our verses which tell of discomforts 
provoked of his own volition. [Verse 15 is 
actually couched in the first person; verse 16 
describes the results of the tears which he 
chose to shed, the gloom which he permitted to 
rest upon his eyelids.] 

Certainly, our two verses appear to have 
more in common with 17:1 than they have 
with any of the remaining verses in our 
chapter. 

It would appear that we are once more 
dealing with one of the verbal lurches which 
seem to be endemic to Iyov's style. [We first 
observed this tendency in Iyov's first speech, 
at 3:5]. Iyov seems to be interrupting his 
thoughts, as it were, shaking his head in 
wonder at the enormous energy expended in 
pursuing one as frail and broken as he. He is a 
shattered man, reduced to binding his wounds 
with material more likely to exacerbate than to 
soothe, bereft of even a modicum of human 
dignity, weeping uncontrollably and perma¬ 
nently sunk into deep depression. Is there any 
need, he wonders, to breach such a one further, 
to pursue him with the unflagging zeal of the 
relentlessly persistent warrior? The mood is 
reminiscent of 13:25. 

Rashi renders ’nbby, as dirtied, adducing 
Judges 19:25, which he understands as an 
expression of dealing shamefully with some¬ 
one. [It is not entirely clear how such an 
interpretation of the expression there would 
yield dirtied here. At Eichah 1 :22, Rashi 
renders bill, contemptibility, adducing our 
verse.] 

For nninn, Rashi here offers lUDfll, folded. 
At Eichah 1:20 he has shrunk, which appears 
to have a different connotation. 

We have rendered mnby as darkness. It is a 

v * I - 

meaning which surely appears implied in the 
term, in the present context. Rashi writes: His 
features were darkened through his weeping 
and his tears. 
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15 / have stitched sackcloth for my scars, have dirtied my 
visage in the dust. 16 My face has become seamed from weeping, 
there is darkness upon my eyelids. 17 This, without robbery in 
my hands, my prayers are beyond reproach. 18 O earth, do not 
cover up my blood, let there be no cache for my cries. 19 Even 
now, see! My witness is in heaven, He Who attests for me is 
on high. 20 O my friends, who ply me with sophistry! As for me, 
it is to God that my eyes shed tears. 21 O that He permit a human 
to wrangle with God, even as man, wrangles with his fellow. 


17. n3T 'nbnni ’953 onrvKb by — This, 
without robbery in my hands, my prayers are 
beyond reproach. Rashi comments ... my 
prayers are beyond reproach : I did not curse 
my friend, nor did I wish him evil. He does not 
explain the thrust of the verse as a whole. 

Ramban offers two possible explanations: 
one that is a straightforward statement; the 
other, that Iyov intends a sarcastic sneer. 

In the first possibility we must invert the 
words as though they were written, onn by Kb 
■•333. The meaning is. My problems are cer¬ 
tainly not due to any shortcomings on my 
part. I have always been innocent of any 
wrongdoing. 

The alternative is to read the verse sarcasti¬ 
cally: A fate such as mine never seems to be the 
lot of the wicked. Manifestly I must be suffer¬ 
ing because of my righteousness. It would 
have been far better for me to have lived a less 
good life! 

We have noted above that this verse may 
well be a continuation from verse 14, in which 
case the two intervening verses would be 
parenthetical. Verse 18 follows on from this 
one. 

18. mpn viybKi ■'ozm'bK jhk —■ O 
earth, do not cover up my blood, let there be no 
cache for my cries. My blood, which was shed 
upon you, was innocent blood. Make sure that 
it is not forgotten (Ramban). 

In addition, Iyov exhorts the earth not to 
provide a hiding place for his cries. He means 
them to ascend to heaven (Rashi). 

19“20. D’nnna '•“inuri ny D^nun-nri nnyoa 
— Even now, see! My witness is in heaven, He 
Who attests for me is on high. *yi ‘•ybt? 
Ty nabi rnbr<*bK — O my friends, who ply 
me with sophistry! As for me, it is to God that 
my eyes shed tears. Rashi is silent on the thrust 
of these two verses. Ramban takes them to¬ 
gether and reads them as a contrast bet¬ 
ween God and the friends. God, my creator 
(Rashi), the all-knowing One (Ramban), will 
attest to my innocence. This is in contrast to 


you, my friends, who insist upon wrangling 
with me. 

We are initially perplexed by the apparent 
dissonance between the absolute reliance upon 
God's fairness which is expressed in this verse, 
and the passage in verses 11-14, where God is 
projected as a merciless hunter, pursuing Iyov 
with single-minded fixation. 

However, we must recall that Iyov, in spite 
of his tormented questing and questioning, in 
spite of being bedeviled by a never relenting 
need for confrontation, is never for even one 
moment shaken from his adoration of the God 
Whom he has known and loved throughout 
his life (see at 13:15 and 14:15). There is no 
question here of rebellion or denial; just an 
obstinate and non-compromising insistence 
that problems must be faced, questions asked, 
and reality not glossed over by simplistic 
pieties. His restless searching, far from imply¬ 
ing disloyalty or rejection, is never perceived 
by him as anything other than a simple 
religious duty. He cannot reconcile an appar¬ 
ently vindictive torturer with his picture of an 
upright and just God. But — he will not, 
because of this, deny either the one or the 
other. 

Rashi is silent on the difficult, ryi ’ybn. Our 
translation follows Ramban. 

Our rendering: As for me, it is to God that 
my eyes shed tears, follows Ramban. He 
suggests that Iyov may be weeping before God 
in order to entreat His mercy, or in accusation 
against the friends. 

21. njnb cnK'pi nib^-ov 131b rnvn — O that 
He permit a human to wrangle with God, even 
as man, wrangles with his fellow. The transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi. Iyov once more indulges 
himself in the pipe-dream with which he has 
sought to comfort himself in the past. If only 
God could be reduced to human terms. If only 
He would be accessible at court! 

If the tears of the previous verse were shed 
in entreaty, then our verse presents the subject 
of those prayers. Aware that the friends have 
nothing but sophistry to offer, Iyov turns 
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away from them to God, to reveal to Him the 
innermost cravings of his heart. 

If the tears were angry ones, shed in 
frustration at the friends' obduracy, then our 
verse is in reaction to the previous one. 
Knowing himself to be utterly alone, Iyov 
wearily takes up his old refrain. Vainly — or 
perhaps even with a glimmer of hope that God 
may accede to his request after all — he begs 
God to listen. There is so little time left! (See 
next verse.) 

22. T^rjK aMij-K'b rnto rnjo lEipn — 

For the years apportioned to me will surely 


come to an end, and then I will embark upon a 
path from which I will not return. Rashi does 
not explain how this verse ties in to the 
context. Perhaps the meaning is as we have 
understood it in the previous verse. Iyov 
stresses the urgency of his craving. Something 
just must be done. My life is flowing away. If 
You will not answer me now — it will be too 
late. (See commentary to 10:20 for Iyov's 
passionate love of life.) 

Ramban reads the argument as he has also 
done on previous occasions. Why subject to 
punishment one whose days are anyway so 
short? (see 7:6-10). 


XVII. 


1. 'b D’HDp isyn nbart ’nn — My spirit is 
lacerated, my days have rushed past, [ expect 
only — the grave. At the end of the previous 
chapter we found that Iyov's passionate love 
of life imbued his entreaty, that he be given a 
chance to wrangle with God, with the urgency 
of desperation. There is so little time left 
before the dreadful finality of death; will You 
not answer my call while there is yet some¬ 
thing to salvage! 

This attitude appears to be in stark contra¬ 
diction to the end of our chapter (the final 
verses of Iyov's rejoinder to Eliphaz), where 
his death-wish is expressed with as deep a 
longing — the grave described in vivid and 
positive terms — as we are likely to find in 
any record of man's absolute despair. 

The movement from the one extreme to the 
other must be understood as coming about 
from the appalling contrast between Iyov's 
dream of the might-have-been and the stark 
reality of a world in which God is God and 
man is man, and a confrontation on equal 
terms will simply not come about. 

As long as Iyov had allowed himself to 
conjure up a world contoured to his own 
wistful desires, life had indeed beckoned 
alluringly — its joys and triumphs seemingly 
within grasp. But it required only a glance at 
the mocking, uncomprehending faces of his 
supposed friends (v. 2) to bring the truth 
sharply — and painfully — into focus. 

It would seem that our verse forms the 
bridge between these two worlds. 


In the context within which it appears, there 
is some ambiguity in the final phrase of our 
verse: I expect only — the grave. Is this said 
in sorrow, or in happy anticipation? If we 
look to the part of the speech immediately 
preceding our verse, we would read it as an 
expression of despair. Where life could have 
been so beautiful, the only reality for Iyov 
now, is — death. However, as we have seen 
above, the final verses of the speech make it 
amply clear that the grave can be regarded as 
a welcome relief from an unbearably difficult 
life. 

The immediate context within which the 
verse appears argues in favor of the first 
option. Iyov is mourning the pervasive im¬ 
minence of the grave. However, we suspect 
that at the very moment in which he bemoans 
this ubiquitous specter, the thought begins 
to germinate that perhaps it is not all bad. 
At the mercy of people who refuse to under¬ 
stand, he realizes that, after all, life has little to 
offer. 

The rest of the chapter has Iyov spelling out 
his sorry state, until, at the end of his 
peroration, he states explicitly what is only 
hinted at in the ambiguity of our verse. The 
nethermost depths are really the very best 
place for him. 

For ^yt, Rashi offers yDj?, to leap or to jump. 
Ramban prefers, to be extinguished. 

For the plural, 0’"l3j7, Metzudos remarks: I 
am close to death wherever I walk. Conse¬ 
quently, each place at which I stand is a 
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22 For the years apportioned to me will surely come to an end, and 
then I will embark upon a path from which l will not return. 


1 spirit is lacerated, my days have rushed past, / expect 

only — the grave. 2 Assuredly I am exposed to mockers, 
their taunts accompany me to sleep. 3 O place [a bond], contract 
Yourself to me — with You; for who [among these] will grasp my 
hand? 4 See! You have blocked their heart from comprehension 
— therefore You can never be exalted. 5 Each talks glibly to 
his friends; the eyes of his children will be strained with longing. 


potential grave for me. 111 

2 . vy ibn Dniuairn ’“■nay □'brin kVok — 

Assuredly I am exposed to mockers, their 
taunts accompany me to sleep, Kb OK is 
commonly an expression of assurance. See, 
for example, Isaiah 5:9. Ramban explains this 
usage as being the tail end of an implied oath. 
May this and this happen, if such and such is 
not so. 

For Ramban's understanding of this verse 
together with the next one, see commentary 
there. 

For bnrr, fo mock, see I Kings 18:27. 

For the second phrase Rashi is not entirely 
clear and we have gone to Ramban (and Ibn 
Ezra) since it is possible that his understand¬ 
ing is also that of Rashi. The idea expressed is 
that Iyov can never go to sleep without 
previously having been exposed to the friends' 
antagonism. Rashi and Ramban (with Ibn 
Ezra) differ in their understanding of onvmn. 
Rashi renders with ntpjpn, hectoring or pro¬ 
voking. Ramban suggests embittering, from 
-nn. 

3. ypJV ’Tb K!rr'>n ^ray ’jany Krnn’ty — O 
place [a bond], contract Yourself to me — with 
You; for who [among these] will grasp my 
hand? Rashi believes that God is being 
addressed; Ramban, that it is Eliphaz, the 
friend to whom Iyov is now responding. 

First Rashi: For ’jany, we go to Rashi 
to Isaiah 38:14, where he equates the word 
with to guarantee. In that context — to ex¬ 
tend salvation to me. But what are we to 
make of the T|ny? From the usage there, it 
is clear that no further object is required. 
Rashi seems to feel this problem and to solve it 
by adding the words: To wrangle together. 


Thus: Contract Yourself — to permit me to 
wrangle with You. The second part of the 
sentence is then explained: I turn to You 
because none among my friends would be 
willing to guarantee me anything. The combi¬ 
nation, "P and yjpjn, always means, to shake 
hands in order to guarantee something. See, 
for example, Proverbs 6:1 where it is paralleled 
to any. 

Within the given context, it is difficult to 
see why Iyov would come back once more to 
his demand for a confrontation with God. The 
following verses all seem directly connected 
with verse 2, and this request seems an 
uncalled for interruption of an otherwise 
natural flow. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that Ramban 
chooses a different interpretation. The verse is 
to be read together with the previous one, and 
in a sense precedes it. In verse 3 Iyov is, as it 
were, challenging Eliphaz (... xa nn^iu) or 
anyone else (. .. Kin ■*») to contest his assertion 
from the previous verse that he is exposed to 
mockers. In this context, the ... Kb ok of the 
previous verse is to be translated literally: Is it 
not true . . .!? 

4"5. m?vup Kb p-by b3tyn may Dab-p — See! 
You have blocked their heart from compre¬ 
hension — therefore You can never be exalted. 
njban tod ’yyi D’yn -pr pbnb — Each talks 
glibly to his friends; the eyes of his children 
will be strained with longing. We follow 
Rashi: God is being addressed. He has blocked 
(py, to hide) the hearts of (probably, as in v. 2) 
the friends; they understand nothing what¬ 
ever of Iyov's travail. In consequence He can 
never become exalted through them. 

We can understand the reasoning well. Iyov 


1. That the plural, nlnnp, is also used at 21:32, suggests that the form belongs to that group of words known 
to grammarians as plurals of extension, of which an example would be D’Obly, for eternity. (See Gesenius 
H 124b.) The idea of this usage is to provide a sense of amplification over the single unit of that which is 
being discussed, O’pp would thus denote the world of graves, or, perhaps, graveyard. 

We wonder, too, whether the phrase 'b trn^p might not be a direct continuation of iayn p;. The idea 
would be that each of the days which are rushing past me have become a grave' for some of my ambitions 
and potentials. There is so much that I could have done if 1 had been allowed to live a normal life. 
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is repeating his thoughts from 13:7-12. The 
friends may, in all honesty, be trying to help 
God by protecting Him from lyov's bitter 
slurs. But, because their hearts are choked up, 
because they are insensitive to the very real 
problems which he raises, they voice bland 
and predictable platitudes, which are irrele¬ 
vant and which therefore, far from vindicat¬ 
ing God, really degrade Him. 

Of interest is the fact that Iyov talks about 
the friends, but does not talk to them. This, in 
contrast to chapter 13 where he criticizes them 
to their faces. We see confirmed what we 
surmised in our remarks at the beginning of 
this speech. Iyov has lost interest in communi¬ 
cating with the friends. They are mockers and 
buffoons — what can possibly be gained by 
haranguing them? 

We have rendered, Y»aj TV), the eyes 

of his children will be strained with longing, in 
accordance with Rashi to 11:20. He writes that 
this is invariably the meaning when the root 
nb3 is combined with 'py. We think that the 
meaning of the verse may be as follows: 
Friends may need one another and rely upon 
each other for help. But, if one of them feels let 
down, there will always be someone else to 
whom to turn. Not so, children. They must 
look to their parents for guidance. When they 
are offered hackneyed banalities in place of 
loving and concerned understanding, then 
indeed, their eyes are strained by longing. 
They have nowhere else to turn. 

Rashi renders pbn with nipbp^rj. Both 
derive from pbn, to be smooth. Thus, smooth¬ 
ness, flattery, glibness and the like. 

6. rpnN D’iQb ngrn n’ny b'Wnb — He 

has made a popular adage of me, l am 
perceived as a kind of drum [lit. He has set me 
up as a byword of the people]. 

Rashi remains silent concerning the identity 
of the subject of the first phrase. It seems 
legitimate to assume that as in verse 3, it is 
God. However, Ramban identifies the subject 
as Eliphaz [though he too considers the 
possibility that it might be God], and Mefzw- 
dos thinks that it is lyov's pain which has 
made him into an adage. 

Ramban understands the adage as follows: 
Iyov is generally used as an example to curse 
those who pretend to a saintliness which they 
have not truly attained. People will say to 


them, 'You are acting just like Iyov!' Metzudos 
interprets: When catastrophe strikes someone, 
people will say: 'What has happened to you is 
similar to the fate which overtook Iyov.' 

Rashi's rendering of n?n as drum is not 
easy to accommodate in this context. Ramban 
also entertains this possibility. However, he 
renders as in the past, and this makes the 
sense of the entire verse understandable. The 
meaning is: In bygone days people used to 
rejoice at meeting me as they would be happy 
to hear the music of the drum; now I have 
become an adage in their mouths. 

But Rashi has D’JDb mean to people's faces, 
which we take as meaning as we have 
rendered it: l appear to people as a drum. But, 
what could this possibly mean? We may 
surmise that Iyov has the monotonous pound¬ 
ing of a drum in mind. My words have ceased 
to impress people. I have had to say so much 
that by now, people only hear a background 
rumble. Again reference may be to the drum's 
insistent noise which importunes those that 
are exposed to it. I have become a nuisance to 
people. They do not really wish to hear any 
more what I have to say. 

However, neither of these explanations sits 
comfortably when we consider that without 
exception, the word npn meaning drum, 
occurs in Scripture in the context of making 
music in a joyful sense. 

There is, perhaps, one other possibility. In 
Nahum 2:8 we have the verb in the sense 
of beating one's breast. Perhaps Iyov means: 
When I beat my breast in anguish, it makes as 
little impression upon the people as though I 
were beating a drum. 

Ramban adduces Targum for a rendering of 
npn as Cehinnom — hell fires (see Isaiah 
30:33). □'•39 1 ? means inside, and the meaning is: 
I am suffering so much that, though I am still 
alive, I feel as though I were in some inner hell. 
Metzudos has the same general idea: My pains 
are so great and varied, that people see in me 
the suffering of Cehinnom. 

7. o'?? nn 'I’V nan] — My eyes 

have dimmed from frustration, all my limbs 
have become a shadow. The frustration is 
caused either by the friends' obduracy, or by 
the pain of the wounds (Ramban). 

For the dimming of the eye as a sign of 
debilitation, see Zechariah 11:17. 
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6 He has made a popular adage out of me, l am perceived as a kind 
of drum. 7 My eyes have dimmed from frustration, all my limbs 
have become a shadow . 6 Let the fair-minded be shocked at this, let 
the innocent bestir themselves against the hypocrite. 9 Let he 
who is righteous hold fast to his path, the one with clean hands, 
fortify himself. 10 However! All of them! You will return [to the 
fray). Come, l beg you. But — / will not find a wise man among you. 


Targum renders as limbs. The word is 
derived from ny’, to form. Thus, those parts of 
me which have been formed. 

0"9. -n'yiv wby -931 nKrby onit/’ — 
Let the fair-minded be shocked at this, let the 
innocent bestir themselves against the hyp¬ 
ocrite. yn k rpo' 1 □nyinyi “oil intoi — 
Let he who is righteous hold fast to his path, 
the one with clean hands, fortify himself. 
Rashi, and to a lesser extent Ramban, see these 
two verses as a summons to the fair-minded, 
calling them to battle against those who 
would falsify the truth. 

Rashi does not tell us how he understands 
the this of verse 8. Ramban thinks that it 
means: Let the fair-minded be shocked at the 
thought that their righteous lives will not 
necessarily save them from suffering. We feel 
that had Rashi agreed to this explanation — or 
read a similar one into the this — he would 
have had to spell it out. In the event it seems 
more likely that he understands the word to 
refer to the subject matter of the latter part of 
the verse — the taunting derision of the 
friends. 

Accordingly we read Rashi to verse 8 as 
follows: Let the fair-minded be shocked at the 
way I am being treated by my friends. Let 
those who are innocent bestir themselves to do 
battle with the[se] hypocrites who seek to 
curry favor with God by denouncing me. 
Verse 9 then continues: Let he who is righ¬ 
teous hold fast to his path of steadfast 
opposition to the falsifiers, and the one who is 
clean of hands fortify himself so that he will 
be able to maintain his fight. 

Ramban, whose understanding of the first 
phrase we saw above, continues as follows: Let 
all who know perfectly well that they undergo 
suffering in spite of leading blameless lives, 
argue against Eliphaz who is seeking to curry 
favor with God by condemning Iyov. Verse 9: 
Let those who are righteous and clean of hand 
be consistent and strong in their fight against 
the prevaricators, so that truth may be known 
from falsehood. 

We offer an alternative interpretation from 
Daas M ikra, because there is a degree of 
difficulty in reading the this of verse 8 


(according to Rashi), and the section as a 
whole (according to both Rashi and Ramban) 
as referring to the hypocrisy of the comforters 
which was last mentioned in verse 2. The 
intervening passage deals with other issues. 

We note further that verse 9 would lend 
itself readily to an interpretation which has 
nothing at all to do with fighting the hyp¬ 
ocrites. 

We address ourselves first to the phrase: Let 
he who is righteous hold fast to his path. 
What, precisely, is the meaning of this idiom? 
Judging from the almost identical usage at 
23:11, we would conclude that it describes the 
life-style of the tzaddik, a steady clinging to a 
path of righteousness, and carries no implica¬ 
tion of his relationship to the wicked. 

The noun yp*c is unique in Scripture, but 
the verb ynK is frequently used. It is true that 
it often connotes the overpowering or subdu¬ 
ing of another (see, for example. Genesis 
25:23), but it is also frequently used to describe 
inner strength, unrelated to the vanquishing 
of a foe (see, for example, Joshua 1:7). 

Accordingly, the whole passage may be 
read as a call of encouragement to the 
righteous bystanders. Indeed there is much in 
Iyovs experiences that is truly shocking. 
Indeed there is much that is anger-provoking 
in Eliphaz s obdurate myopia. But, in spite of 
all this, they are not to be swayed from their 
true and straight path. Let them, on the 
contrary, fortify themselves in their determi¬ 
nation to do that which is right. A righteous 
life is its own justification; that it often goes 
unrewarded, should make no difference at all. 

10. DDn DD3 tomK’Kbi to ikpi inutn Dba Dbto 

▼ ▼ v ▼ t : ▼ • » \ * \ : 

— However! All of them! You will return [to 
the fray]. Come, l beg you. But — I will not find 
a wise man among you. Iyov has had his say, 
and now wishes to invite a reaction from the 
friends. The syntax clearly indicates his hesi¬ 
tancy in approaching t k em. He begins in the 
third person — All of them. He progresses to 
the second person — You will return — but 
still shies away from the imperative. It is only 
at a third attempt — Come I beg you — that he 
manages to actually request them to make 
some advance towards him (Daas Mikra). 
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In spite of the awkwardness in the English 
rendering as we have it, we have decided to 
translate literally, in order to retain this signif¬ 
icant progression. 

Almost immediately — before they have 
any chance to respond — lyov is once more 
filled with utter dejection. What, after all, is the 
use of inviting them to speak. He has lost any 
real hope of eliciting true wisdom from them. 

But — a dashed hope leaves a greater void 
than there would have been if no expectation 
had ever been raised. Accordingly, lyov now 
sinks into the despondency which finds ex¬ 
pression in the following final sentences of his 
speech. 

11. -gab ipru ’O^T n: ?y — My days, 
my aspirations have slipped away; my heart's 
ambitions are thwarted. We have translated 
the sentence as Rashi appears to take it. The 
cantillation would seem to indicate a different 
division: My days have slipped away; my 
aspirations, my hearts ambitions are thwarted. 

’nttl derives from DU] to intend. , tp , nln, from 
Ui"P, fo inherit . Thus: My heart had assured me 
that I could anticipate the fulfillment of certain 
hopes. These hopes and that anticipation has 
now been thwarted. 

12. tm/rvaan imp ”Hn itt’tyj D'pb nbib — They 
turn my night into day; as darkness falls, it 
seems that only now had it become light. We 
have translated according to Rashi. With their 
lack of understanding, the friends have turned 
Iyov's life into a greater misery than have his 
physical suffering. Nights have become a tor¬ 
ture. The otherwise welcome embrace of dark¬ 
ness offers the solace of sleep as little as the 
brightest day. 

Under these circumstances lyov has come to 
prefer the day. Then, at least, he does not have 
to make the pretense of trying to fall asleep. But 
these periods of relative relief are all too short. 
Every evening, as night begins to fall, it seems 
to him as though it had only just become light. 

For uni? as describing something that had 
only recently happened, Rashi adduces a num¬ 
ber of examples, among them Genesis 19:20. 

13. •’yw’ vnEn iv/i-ra ’ng blKiP nipK -dk — 
Inasmuch as l crave the nethermost depths as 


my home, l spread my mattress in the dark. 
Rashi offers “iriKD for DK, and it therefore 
appears that he takes the second phrase as 
following upon the first one as we have trans¬ 
lated it. 

The meaning of the entire verse seems to be 
as follows: I am so eager to call the grave my 
home, that in my mind's eye, I have already 
spread my mattress in the darkness. 

14. nKnb , rvnjo ’dk hdk dk ’’rm'np nrnttb — l 
called to the pit, ’You are my father!', to the 
worms, 'My mother, my sister!' At 10:20-22 
we saw that lyov had anticipated the grave in 
two vastly different ways. In chapter 3 — his 
first speech — he had looked towards it as a 
place of ultimate repose, a welcome refuge 
from the injustice and inequity which break 
the spirit of the downtrodden and brutalize the 
mighty. By contrast, in chapter 10 it had awak¬ 
ened in him a feeling of unrelieved gloom. 

We had thought that his attitude would be 
substantially influenced by the degree to 
which he felt attached to life. In chapter 3, at 
the first flush of his agony, he wanted nothing 
so much as to make an end to it all. In such a 
frame of mind, the thought of the grave was 
beguiling. It appeared to present an excellent 
alternative to his miseries. In chapter 10, how¬ 
ever, life had suddenly appeared very sweet. In 
the light of its attractions, the dark terrors of 
the grave seemed threatening indeed. 

Here we have a third — and different — 
perspective. Just as he was in chapter 3, lyov 
now seems to be filled with eager anticipation 
of the grave. He craves the nethermost depths; 
and is, in his mind's eye, already setting up his 
pallet in the darkness. But — it is not serene 
repose which he contemplates, not the egalitar¬ 
ian system which he idealized in his earlier 
speech. The pit itself, the gnawing worms, 
have now become father, mother and sister to 
him. The murky blackness, far from posing a 
lowering threat, now beckons him into its wel¬ 
coming embrace. 

We understand this transformation from his 
earlier attitude in the light of what had taken 
place in chapter 10. During that short moment, 
when life really did seem worth living, he was 
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11 My days, my aspirations have slipped away; my heart's 
ambitions are thwarted. 12 They turn my night into day; as 
darkness falls, it seems that only now had it become light. 
13 Inasmuch as l crave the nethermost depths as my home, I spread 
my mattress in the dark. 14 I called to the pit 'You are my father!', 
to the worms, 'My mother, my sister!' 15 Where then is my hope, 
who will diligently extend to me that which l hoped for? 16 Those 
grave-limbs that will sink, that they might rest together in the 
dust. 


ildad the Shuhite responded and spoke: 


1 How long! Make 


forced to face the ultimate falsehood of the 
benign picture with which he had managed to 
deceive himself in his original speech. Black, 
futile, emptiness suddenly stared him in the 
face — and he became afraid. Indelibly this 
picture became etched in his mind. 

And so, now that his terrible loneliness 
makes him, once more, hope for death, it is 
with this image of the grave that he must cope. 
And in the depth of his despair, even this 
dreadful reality becomes the object of his crav¬ 
ing. 

15. na-nW’ ’6 ’nipJll ’riipn 1QN rPK) — Where 
then is my hope, who will diligently extend 
that which I hoped for, to me? The hope ex¬ 
pressed in the previous verses — that he might 
soon merit to lie in the grave (Rashi). 

Rashi, at Hosea 13:7, renders "niu as lie in 
wait and observe diligently. It appears that 
here too, he takes the word with that meaning. 

The sense of the whole passage is very much 


the same as that of 6:8-9. Iyov does not really 
believe that God will grant him even this mod¬ 
est request. Apparently even the favor of dying 
must be earned. With desperate rhetoric, born 
of bitterness and disillusion, Iyov casts around 
— vainly — for help which, deep down, he 
knows will not be forthcoming. 

16. nm “isy^y "irr-DK nypn butd na — Those 
grave-limbs that will sink, that they might rest 
together in the dust. The extension from 
branch, the usual meaning of "Q, to limbs is 
easy to understand. bKttf •qa, then, are limbs 
that are destined to go down to the grave. The 
hopes concerning which Iyov felt so frustrated 
in the previous verse, were centered upon 
death. He cannot wait for the day on which the 
limbs — his body — which even now are so 
clearly destined for the grave, will indeed sink 
down so that they, all together, might at last lie 
in the dust which will become their eternal 
resting place. 


XVIII. 


•*5 Bildad’s Second Speech 

In this, Bildad's second speech, he follows Eliphaz's lead in that he hardly talks to Iyov at all. 
After the initial sparse, almost pro forma rebuke that Iyov ought to listen carefully to the friends' 
theological expositions, he launches into a lyric description of the utter devastation which awaits 
the wicked person. He seems totally oblivious to the fact that in front of him there is a living, 
suffering human being, who is less concerned with the theoretical fate of the theoretical sinner, 
than — to judge from his next speech — his utter alienation from former verities and anchorages, 
and his vulnerability to the onslaughts of his merciless lacerations. 

Additionally, Bildad appears to be totally insensitive to the agony which he must be causing Iyov 
by his constant reference to the blighted hopes of the wicked — the inevitable death of his 
children. Only recently, Iyov himself had to come to grips with the thought that the future, for him 
— held nothing at all. His children — his grasp on immortality — lay beneath the rubble of the 
collapsed home of his firstborn. 

Earlier, in his first speech, Bildad had already been ready to write off iyovchildren. God, as far 
as Bildad was concerned, had sent them away because of their wickedness. But there, the children 
themselves had been the focus of his concern; here it is the bereaved father over whose loss — as 
it were — Bildad gloats. 

Small wonder that in his next speech, Iyov gives vent to the cry of agony that wells up in his 
heart: "Pity me, O pity me, my friends!" 
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2. "1313 “inK) irgp 1’bnb ’yjp ivrtyn i mN-ny — 
How long! Make an end to speeches. First un¬ 
derstand and then, let us talk! Bildad's first 
speech also began with the words, njK iy. 
However, the rvnnj 1 ? ignn [the standard mah- 
pach followed by a vertical stroke], with 
which njN is accentuated, suggests that here, in 
contrast to their use there, these words stand on 
their own. Thus, apparently, Rashi. 

R' Meyuchas makes reference to the paral¬ 
lelism with the earlier speech and, in deference 
to that similarity, renders the two first phrases 
together: How long will you inhibit [the effect 
which) our speeches ought to have on you. 
[You do this by answering each of our argu¬ 
ments immediately, without giving yourself a 
chance to think over what we have said.] You 
should first attempt to understand, and only 
then debate us! 

Rashi, as understood by R' Yosef Kara, has 
Bildad addressing the friends: Why do you cut 
Iyov short! You should attempt to understand 
fully what he has to say, and only then to 
answer him. R' Yosef Kara objects to this: 
Nowhere do the friends interrupt Iyov. Each 
time they answer him only after he has 
stopped speaking on his own. Therefore he 
offers: Why do we constantly listen to Iyov 
and then give him our answers. In this way the 
debate can continue indefinitely. Rather, he 
should listen carefully to what I will now say 
and then the argument will be closed. 

Ramban, too, has this verse addressed to the 
friends. Bildad is chiding his colleagues for 
cutting short their presentations in order to 
give Iyov a chance to have his say: How long 
will you continue to rein in your words so that 
you might understand Iyov's position, and 
only then do you continue. [It would be much 
better if all of us spoke one after the other, 
without allowing Iyov the chance to interrupt 
us with his thoughts.] 

3. ng’a’V? irnvJ ntprog ugiynj ynn — Why 
should we be considered as cattle? [Why], are 
we stupid in your eyes? The more similar the 
earlier verse is to the introductory sentence in 
Bildad's first speech, the more striking is the 
difference between the follow-on verse there, 
and the one we have here. There, Bildad was 
outraged at Iyov's perception of God: Would 


God pervert justice, would Shaddai pervert 
righteousness? Here, his anger is directed at 
Iyov for denigrating himself and his col¬ 
leagues. 

The exasperation of being completely ig¬ 
nored by the erstwhile friend whom he would 
so much wish to help, is clearly showing 
through. 

irntpj, from onyi, to be blocked up. 

4. nisr-pny’i 3tyn ^ynVn ) bk 3 iU/di pp^a 
ltaRan — [O you] who, in his rage, tears his 
very being asunder, should the earth be aban¬ 
doned just to please you, [should} the rock be 
dislodged from its place ? The combination 

in this context, is unique. It would seem to 
describe the dreadful violence which Iyov is 
doing to his own being. Whether in frustrated 
anger, or with residual feelings of friendliness 
— it is hard to tell which — Bildad expresses 
his chagrin at Iyov's perceived obduracy. Can't 
you see — he seems to be saying. Can't you see 
that you are ruining yourself by your unceas¬ 
ing cavilling. You could so easily find inner 
peace, if you would only agree to our proposi¬ 
tions. 

Ramban interprets as follows: It is God's 
usage, because He is inclined to be merciful to 
all His creatures, to allow the wicked some 
short time of tranquility before they are served 
their just desserts. Such is the system with 
which He exercises His stewardship of human 
affairs. It is a good system — there is no reason 
why human society [the earth ] should be 
bereft of it [be abandoned ]. It is firmly estab¬ 
lished — solid as the rocks; why should it be 
uprooted? There is no reason why God should 
change the form of His stewardship just be¬ 
cause it obscures your perception of Him as a 
just God. 

It is not quite clear how Rashi understands 
the latter part of the verse. He may mean the 
same as Ramban, except that he takes my as 
creator rather than as rock, and accordingly, 
lERtp is not a physical place but a stand taken. 
God will not be bullied into changing the form 
of His stewardship. 

5"6, lit/K 3 l 3ir> -|y-n D’jMp hn ds — 

Surely the light of the wicked will leap away, 
no brilliance to his fire's sparks. V?nK3 ’qif/n “UN 
1VT T^y njl — Light turns to darkness in his 
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an end to speeches. First understand and then, let us talk! 3 Why 
should we be considered as cattle? [Why], are we stupid in your 
eyes? 4 [O you] who, in his rage, tears his very being asunder, 
should the earth be abandoned just to please you, [should] the rock 
be dislodged from its place? 5 Surely the light of the wicked will 
leap away, no brilliance to his fire's sparks. 6 Light turns to 
darkness in his tent, and, near him, his lamp will be extinguished. 
7 His strides, taken in confidence, will become constricted ; his own 
schemes will discard him. 6 For he is cast upon a net by his feet. 


tent, and, near him, his lamp will be extin¬ 
guished. What, precisely, is verse 5 saying, and 
is verse 6 simply a repetition in different 
words? 

What is the light of the wicked? At 30:15 this 
concept is mentioned in connection with a 
vivid description of the breaking day. As dawn 
breaks, the light of the wicked is withheld from 
them. Bui, how are we to understand this? In 
what sense does the dawn 'withhold' light 
from anybody? It has been suggested that the 
phrase is to be understood on the basis of 
24:13-16, which describes how the wicked, be¬ 
cause they perform all their nefarious deeds at 
night, tend to shun the light of day. Thus the 
'light' of the wicked, the time at which they are 
active, is really the night. Its protective blanket 
of darkness serves them as the light of day 
would serve those who have nothing to hide. 
The dawn does, indeed, effectively withhold 
their light from them. Here, Bildad looks to the 
time when the night will refuse the wicked its 
protection. 

So much for the light of the wicked. What 
can be meant by his fire ? 

We suggest that this phrase might refer to 
the moon. It is his fire in contrast to the inno¬ 
cent who, because they function during the 
day, have the sun to serve them. The sparks of 
the moon (Rashi renders with the French, 

eatincelles, sparks) could perhaps be the stars. 
In the poet's sight these might well appear like 
sparks springing forth from the moon. In the 
past the wicked man had been able to make use 
of the light cast by the moon and stars to 
follow his desires. The time will come in which 
they will no more light his way. 

In the next verse, we move into the home of 
the wicked. There too, light will be extin¬ 
guished. But this time, the word is used 
metaphorically to describe the success which, 
in the past, may have been his lot (Metzudos). 

It is difficult to know the precise meaning of 
rby in this context. Metzudos takes it together 
with his lamp. That is, the lamp which had 
been shining over him. 


However, we find by used to denote proxim¬ 
ity, as for example at Genesis 16:7, and in this 
sense the word may well mean something akin 
to in his presence. That is, while he is in the act 
of using the lamp and enjoying its light, it will 
become extinguished. 

With the failure of his various enterprises (v. 
5), darkness and misery will enter his house. As 
we discuss in our analysis of the relationship 
between Bildad's first two speeches, it is the 
home which is the main focus of his interest. 

7. inyy Wn ’tyy ny] — His strides, 

taken in confidence, will become constricted; 
his own schemes will discard him. At Proverbs 
4:12, where the promise is made that one who 
is reared in the paths of wisdom, will never 
have his steps constricted as he walks, Rashi 
remarks: One who does not widen his steps can 
readily fall. At II Samuel 22:37, David thanks 
God for having widened his steps — that is, 
prevented him from falling. 

pK is usually translated as strength (but see 
further at verse 12). Thus, steps taken with 
strength. 

The subject of is scheme. His 

scheme will throw him over or out. The mean¬ 
ing is that his plans will go awry and thus pre¬ 
cipitate him to the lowest depths (Metzudos). 

8. :]bniv nzaurbyi vbn? nitrig nbw-r? — For 

he is cast upon a net by his feet, he will wander 
onto [a pit covered by] a latticework [of 
branches]. The pual form of nbw and the his- 
pael of indicate a kind of passivity. 

Without his wishing it, his feet will carry him 
onto the entangling net; as he wanders around, 
he will willy-nilly stumble upon the deceptive 
latticework of branches which covers the pit 
into which he will — inevitably — fall. It is a 
similar thought to the one expressed in the 
previous verse. Just as his own plans will prove 
to be his undoing, so too his own feet will carry 
him to disaster (Ramban). 

rt33U/ is used for anything interlaced or net- 
like. Thus, for example, the mesh-work deco¬ 
rating Solomon's Temple at I Kings 7:17. 
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9. o’uy vby pin’ na apya rriK' 1 — A trap will 
grab him by the heel, highwaymen will over¬ 
power him. D^uy is difficult. Above at 5:5 we 
rendered parched, in accordance with most 
commentators who read the word as though it 
were written with an aleph, D’Kny, those that 
are thirsty. Indeed this is how Ramban takes it 
here: Those that are thirsty to drink his blood, 
or those who wish to gulp down his wine and 
his milk, that is, his property. 

Radak in Sefer HaShorashim thinks that the 
word is related to Day, which he renders: 
plaited hair. The D’UY, are highway robbers 
whose practice it was to plait their hair and al¬ 
low it to hang behind them. We have translated 
in accordance with Radak because then the 
word is of one piece with the various traps men¬ 
tioned in these verses — that is, a danger lurk¬ 
ing along the path which the wicked man is 
walking. 

R’ Meyuchas renders, nviyi nlpnla. Appar¬ 
ently, then, he understands the word asconnot- 
ing something restricting or constricting. If so, 
it might be possible to understand the word as 
describing the clamping jaws of a closing trap. 
Perhaps even a noose closing in upon its victim. 
If this were indeed so, then the word would be 
entirely apt within this section which deals 
with the various snares which are ready to en¬ 
trap the wicked on his way. 

10. avu ’by inaabni iban y~uo |i nip —The rope 
which will catch him is hidden in the ground, 
the snare which will hold him lies on his path. 
We have inserted, .., which will catch him, 
which will hold him, because of the possessive 
pronouns, his rope, his snare. 

See Bildad’s Two Speeches (p. 182) for our 
analysis of how this section, which discusses 
the dangers lurking along the road which the 
wicked man has to take, grows out of the 
thoughts expressed in Bildad's earlier speech. 

11. ubiab inborn nirtba innya rrqp — Specters 
terrify him on all sides, they beat him to the 
ground. The use of nlnbp seems to tie this verse 
to the section which follows (see v. 14) rather 
than to the foregoing. See further below. See 
also, at verse 18. 

Rashi invariably renders ninbp with Dnip, 


specters, whose function it is to harm men. See, 
for example, Isaiah 17:14. He renders inyorn 
with imuarv, to smash down. Ramban prefers 
to take it as yDJ, to scatter, in our context, to 
break into small pieces. T l b?'l is to be under¬ 
stood, the place upon which his feet stand. That 
is, the ground. 

12. lybyb liai -pki UK ayrvr — His child will 
go hungry, catastrophe lies in wait for his wife. 
Although ilK, in verse 7, clearly meant strength 
(or, as we rendered it, confidence ), we have 
translated it here as child (taking Rashi who 
gives this interpretation as p’shat rather than 
d'rash), since in the context of going hungry, 
this seems to be the likely meaning. For 
the same p'shat meaning, we may adduce 
Proverbs 11:7. 

For the same reason we have used Rashi's 
rendering of lyby as wife, although he usually 
renders this root as breakage (Psalms 38:18). 

13. mu -nap ina baK' 1 lily ’aa ba^ — He will 
consume the children born of his body, the 
Prince of Death will devour his branches. See 
commentary to 17:16 that 13, which often 
translates as branch, can by extension be read¬ 
ily used for limbs. Accordingly, we could well 
understand the verse to say that the Prince of 
Death will eventually devour the body [that is, 
the sum-total of the limbs] of the wicked. How¬ 
ever, if that were the case, the verse would be 
out of place between verses 12 and 14, which 
both deal with the home-relatives of the 
wicked man — his wife and his children. 

Because of this, Rashi chooses to understand 
niy n? to refer to the children of the wicked 
man. In the previous verse, Rashi had rendered 
UK as child. Now Targum, too, understood the 
term in this way — but specifies that it refers to 
the firstborn child — the most immediate man¬ 
ifestation of the father's ]1k, strength. (See Gen¬ 
esis 49:3.) Accordingly, the D ,T I3 of our verse 
would be the younger children — those not in¬ 
cluded in the threats of the previous verse. 

We take Illy, literally skin, to stand for body. 
This in accordance with Rashi at 2:4, where he 
renders aly aya aiy as limb for limb. Appar¬ 
ently, then, skin can be viewed as describing 
that which it covers — namely, the body. 
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18/9-15 h e wander onto (a pit covered by] a latticework [of branches]. 

9 A trap will grab him by the heel, highwaymen will overpower 
him. 10 The rope which will catch him is hidden in the ground, the 
snare which will hold him lies on his path. 11 Specters terrify him 
on all sides, they beat him to the ground . 12 His child will go hungry, 
catastrophe lies in wait for his wife. 13 He will consume the 
children born of his body, the Prince of Death will devour his 
branches. 14 He will be torn from the wife whose bastion he had 
been, she will walk him to the King of the Specters . 15 She will dwell 
in his tent without him, sulfur will be scattered over his abode. 


The second part of the verse is apparently in 
apposition to the first part. Who will consume 
his body's parts ? The Prince of Death. 

Rashi points out that UDa, the base-meaning 
of which is first-born, can also denote someone 
of high standing, a prince. He adduces Psalms 
89:20. The Prince of Death is the mightiest of all 
who kill; none can escape him (Ramban). 

14. ninba 7| bnb irnyyrn inypn ibntjn pnr — He 
will be torn from the wife whose bastion he had 
been, she will walk him to the King of the 
Specters. The translation follows Rashi. 

The use of bilK, tent, to describe she who lives 
in the tent — the wife — recalls R' Yose's state¬ 
ment in Shabbos 118b that he would invariably 
refer to his wife as his house 1 . It is the wife who 
turns the house into the home. 

nyy means to take a step. Rashi here takes the 
word as synonymous with to send away, to 
fhroio out. 

The rendering of mn 1 ?? 7|bn as the King of the 
Specters accords with Rashi. See above, in verse 
11 . 

Ramban renders: He will be torn away from 
the home in which he had placed his trust; that 
very trust will, instead of granting him fulfill¬ 
ment, walk him to the King of Specters. 

Bildad's view of the house as a bastion in 
which one can place one's trust, recalls 8:14 
where he talked of the disappointment to 


which the hypocrite is doomed. The fortress in 
which he had placed his confidence will turn 
out to have been no stronger than a spider's 
web. 

15. jyhdi imrby rrrr ib-'San ibrwa paum — 
She will dwell in his tent without him, sulfur 
will be scattered over his abode. The translation 
follows Rashi. The verse refers back to the wife 
who had been hinted at in the previous verse. 

The use of, ibnjo, to describe the empty 
home is particularly poignant when we recall 
that in the previous verse, the identical word 
had been used to depict the wife in her capacity 
of lending content and meaning to her hus¬ 
band's life. The bnK, which had once been suf¬ 
fused with warm and vibrant personality, will 
have been reduced to a shell. 

We recall that Ramban does not read the pre¬ 
vious verse as referring to the wife. Accord¬ 
ingly he believes that our verse describes the 
soul, the life-force of the wicked man. It will 
live in the tent which — because robbers will 
have taken it over — is no longer his. 

Ramban points out that although the soul is 
not mentioned specifically in our verse we are 
expected to fill it in on our own. He adduces I 
Samuel 24:11 where, he believes, the word soul 
is also left out on the assumption that the reader 
will supply it.* 1 ' 

rryp, in the second half of the verse, is in 


1. From the fact that Ramban adduces an example of another instance in which the word nefesh is left out, it 
is clear that he regards this as a usage which is specifically associated with that word — not as an example of 
the Scriptural custom that words which are self-understood are occasionally omitted on the assumption that 
the reader can supply them on his own. 

It is of particular interest that on the verse which Ramban adduces, Rashi too comments that the word 
nefesh is omitted, and he too adduces another example of this usage — this one from H Samuel 13:39. 

From this it is clear that Rashi, too, believes that the word nefesh has its own rules in this regard. 

We may consider the following explanation: 

The word nefesh, when it means soul, connotes the essential, vibrant presence which we sense when we 
are together with another human being. It is not a physical quality — it is clearly absent from one who has 
died — nor can it be quantified nor measured. But — it is there. It is elusive, but real. It is the humanity within 
each of us. 

David had long been endangered by Saul's hatred. He chanced upon the king while the latter was asleep. 
He could easily have killed him. But — there was something within him, elusive and intangible, which 
stayed his hand. Somehow, a surge of mercy welled up within his ... soul! 

The nefesh — source of this human feeling — is not identified. As David himself could not clearly define 
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the passive, pu'al (R' Meyuchas). 

The structure of the verse seems irregular. 
We have come to expect a degree of parallelism 
between the two stiches of any given verse — 
and here, there seems no connection at all be¬ 
tween the first and the second halves of the 
verse. 

An examination of the use of rm throughout 
Scripture yields that, overwhelmingly, it tends 
to describe a home of peace and tranquility. 
Certainly that is the connotation it has carried 
so far in the book of lyov, at 5:3 in Eliphaz's 
speech, and for us more importantly, in Bildad's 
first speech, at 8:6. 

Accordingly, we may suppose that we have 
here a metaphor within a metaphor. Certainly, 
even at a simple level, the sulfur being poured 
out upon the house is not to be taken literally. 
Rather we have a metaphor for total destruc¬ 
tion. But, as we shall demonstrate below, Bil- 
dad, in this part of the speech, addresses himself 
to the essence ra ther than to the form of the sub¬ 
jects with which he deals. Thus, he may not 
even mean a physical destruction, but rather, 
the absolute desolation that surrounds the 
widow as she ekes out an empty life at the cold 
hearth of her solitude. 

The naveh of the wicked man, the tranquil 
home to which his presence had once lent dig¬ 
nity and meaning — will henceforth be as 
though laid waste by an avalanche of sulfur. 
The acrid smell of destruction wafts from every 
corner of the house which had once been a 
home. 

Based on the analysis which we offer in Bil- 
dad's Two Speeches, we suggested in the com¬ 
mentary to verse 10 that the section of the traps 
(vs. 7-10) is an extension of the thoughts which 
Bildad expressed in verse 13 of his first speech 
(chapter 8). There he had mused upon the path 


which the wicked must tread, and here Bildad 
describes vividly just how much danger lurks 
along that road. 

It would seem to follow logically that the 
next section in this second speech — verses Il¬ 
ls which we have now learned — should relate 
to the other topic with which verse 13 there 
deals — the frustrated hope of the wicked — see 
commentary there. Indeed, this appears to be 
the case. There, we identified that hope as that 
which is vested in a man's children — his fu¬ 
ture. And it is that future which, in Bildad's 
vivid word-picture, crumbles before our eyes. 

Bildad uses exquisite finesse in wielding the 
knife with which he tears the dreams of the 
wicked man to shreds. The passage — stylisti¬ 
cally unique in his three speeches — is couched 
in pure poetry, in which always the essence — 
never the form, is supreme. The children are 
IllK or TH3; the wife, lyby or “ibn*; the grave is 
personified as nin H33 or as ninbn Bildad 
knows well that the dreadful prospect which 
his words paint, becomes that much more 
threatening when the elements from which it is 
formed are reduced to their essence. The son 
who is to be lost stands for life-power (llK) and 
future growth (D’ia); the wife who will remain 
a widow is flesh of your flesh (yby), the warmth 
and light of your home (bil'K); the grave — not 
blessed oblivion, but the trap which delivers 
you to the vindictive forces of darkness. 

16. n’yp bni bynni iu/3 1 vu/nttf nnnn — From 
beneath, his roots will dry out; above, his 
branches will be lopped off. The wicked man is 
here compared to a tree. He himself is repre¬ 
sented by the roots, his children by the 
branches. He is to die, his children are destined 
to be destroyed ( Ramban ). 

The translation of bEP as.. .will be lopped off 
is based on Rashi to Psalms 37:2. 


what it was that stopped him, so the text does not amplify. We sense the reality of a hidden something. To 
have explicated it would have been a distortion (I Samuel 24:11). 

Tragedy had struck David's house. Fratricide had shattered the peace of his family, when, in the wake of 
Tamar's violation at Amnon's hands, Absalom had caused him to be killed. In disgrace at that bloody act, 
Absalom fled to his grandfather, Talmay. After three years David found himself longing for his son — 
whom, in spite of everything, he loved. There was a yearning inside him, something that longed, something 
that craved, something that filled his entire being. It was a vital force — a nefesh — which, in the face of logic 
which demanded that a murderer not be tolerated, would still not be denied. Perhaps, if David would have 
been asked outright how he could so love a son who had basely betrayed him, he could not have explained 
it. Again the nefesh was too elusive to be tied down — or to be explicated in the text (II Samuel 13:39). 

And so it is, here too. It is not the physical presence, now languishing in the house turned prison, which 
disturbs Bildad in his description of the wicked. It is the life-force — the soul — that which had once pulsated 
with vibrant energy to imbue every family experience with meaning, which had once turned house into 
home, and which now still fills every nook and cranny (but in sorrow rather than in joy) — that he bemoans. 
That intangible presence is felt rather than observed. The text reflects that truth by allowing us to imagine 
it on our own. 
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18/16-18 6 From beneath, his roots will dry out; above, his branches will 

be lopped off. 17 His memory will be lost from earth, no fame 
for him, abroad. 10 They will drive him from light to darkness, 


In itself, the comparison of man to a tree, and 
his destruction to the cutting off of roots and 
branches, can be attested from many places — 
see, for example, Amos 2:9 — and poses no 
problem. However, in the context of Bildad's 
speech, it seems out of place. At the Amos loca¬ 
tion, indicated above, and as another example 
at Psalms 37:2, the metaphor stands on its own 
and as such lends vividness and immediacy to 
the message. Here, however, the death of the 
wicked and the disintegration of his home and 
family has received extensive and eloquent 
treatment in the earlier passage. Moreover, the 
themes which run through the earlier part of 
the speech — light and darkness, loss of hope, 
destruction of the home — are picked up once 
more immediately after our verse. Thus, the 
metaphor of the tree here not only seems redun¬ 
dant in that it appears to add no readily appar¬ 
ent dimension to what was said before; it also 
blatantly interrupts the flow of thoughts which 
give the speech, as a whole, cohesion and struc¬ 
ture. 

Clearly, as we suggest in Bildad's Two 
Speeches, we must assume that this word-pic¬ 
ture is meant to be a development of the plant 
metaphor which occupies such an important 

11. Specters terrify him on all sides, they beat 
him to the ground. 


18. They will drive him from light to dark¬ 
ness, hustle him off the earth. 

19, Neither son nor grandson has he among 
his people, no one remains in his dwelling. 


role in the earlier Bildad speech. 

17. yin-*J9-by V? Ditt-Rbi yiK'^n -qk-i-qi — 
His memory will be lost from earth, no fame for 
him, abroad. Clearly, this verse is meant as an 
explanation of the previous one (Metzudos). 

18. imj’ banm tik» inDirr — They 

will drive him from light to darkness, hustle 
him off the earth. Ramban identifies the subject 
of inaniT* as the mnba mentioned earlier in the 
chapter. The terrors [or as we rendered accord¬ 
ing to Rashi, the specters] willdrivethe wicked 
man from light to darkness. 

An analysis of Ramban's position lends us 
insight into the difficult structure of our chap¬ 
ter. Ramban can only mean the ninSa men¬ 
tioned in verse 11, and this would mean that our 
verse is a direct continuation of that one. This 
would place the intervening verses — verses 
12-17 — into a kind of parentheses. 

This insight, in turn, can help us solve the 
difficulty of verse 19, which seems redundant 
in that it appears to add nothing to what has al¬ 
ready been said in verses 12-17. 

The following chart will illustrate the struc¬ 
ture of this whole segment, and we will then at¬ 
tempt to understand it: 


12. His child will go hungry, catastrophe lies 
in wait for his wife. 

13. He will consume the children born of his 
body, the Prince of Death will devour his 
branches. 

14. He will be torn from the wife whose bas¬ 
tion he had been, she will walk him to the 
King of the Specters. 

15. She will dwell in his tent without him, 
sulfur will be scattered over his abode .. . 

17. His memory will be lost from earth, no 
fame for him, abroad. 


If we take verses 11,18 and 19 together, they 
can clearly be read as a cohesive and logically 
structured unit. Bildad sees the terrors banding 
together to hound the wicked man; they drive 
him from light to darkness and wreak destruc¬ 
tion upon his family. This last, was to be the 
terrifying end of his dire predictions. 


We suggest that Bildad, as he began this 
vision, was so overwhelmed by the picture 
of destruction which he was about to paint 
— we recall from chapter 8 how much the 
idea of a tranquil home meant to him — that 
in verses 12-17 he jumped ahead of himself 
and described that disintegration of the family 
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life in detail. Only after he has ended that 
description can he bring himself to return 
to his original ideas. He does this at verse 
18 and completes the thought as he had plan¬ 
ned it. 

19. r-pina into pjKi inya "i31"k*?i ib pi — 
Neither son nor grandson has he among his peo¬ 
ple, no one remains in his dwelling. In Bildad's 
Two Speeches we have drawn attention to the 
similarity between the loss of all hope for the 
future contained in this verse, and the similar 
thought expressed at 8:18. 

See commentary to verse 18 for the relation¬ 
ship between this verse and verses 12, 13 and 
17, above. 


20. “iyty iTnjj o^itanp) cpi'hik initfj invby — 

The latter ones will be astounded by his fate, 
the earlier ones are as buffeted by a storm. In 
later years people will look back in astonish¬ 
ment at the absolute oblivion which was the 
fate of the wicked person. The shock-waves of 
his suffering buffet his contemporaries (thus 
Ibn Ezra), as would a whirlwind. 

For “ijMy as storm, see for example Ezekiel 
27:35. 

21. bK'vipK 1 ? Dipp nn biy nnaun? n 1 ?* — 

Such are the dwelling places of the sinner, such 
the place of him who knows not God. As at 
chapter 8, Bildad ends his speech with a glance 
at the homes of the wicked. 


Bildad’s Two Speeches 

The structural affinity which we traced above, between Eliphaz's first and second speeches, is 
not duplicated in Bildad's case. Nevertheless, in terms of its thought-world, its word-pictures and 
its metaphors, this second of Bildad's speeches stands in total consonance with his first. 

Analysis yields the following breakdown: 

After the initial, introductory verses (1-4) we can clearly recognize a number of different, but re¬ 
lated, themes. 

Firstly, there is the picture of light turning into darkness. This first appears in verses 5 and 6 and is 
then picked up once more at verse 10. Then, verses 7-11 talk of the traps which are strewn along the 
path of the wicked. Verses 12-15 deal with the disintegration of family and the home , and this theme 
is picked up once more in verses 19 and 21. Verses 16 and, perhaps, 17 is based on the metaphor of 
a plant, although this seems out of place within the context of the chapter. 

We may begin our analysis by noting the important position which the disintegration of family 
and home occupies. In the commentary to 0:4 we recognized that in that first speech, there are, 
within the relatively short space of twenty-one verses, three unconnected references to the home. 
Moreover, we showed conclusively that in Bildad's mind the idea of home is inextricably tied up 
with children. The home is the place in which the future — vested in one's children — is nurtured. 
In verse 13, where we learn that,.. . the hope of the hypocrite is doomed, we saw that the hope is to 
be defined in terms of the future which every man promises himself — the prolonging and project¬ 
ing of his own life into that of his progeny. We saw further at verse 10 that the second half of the 
metaphor of the reeds details the terrible finality of the father's frustrated expectations when his 
children die and drag all that he had hoped to be — through living in them — into the grave: But, let 
him uproot it from its place, it will disavow it: I have never seen you! 

There seems little doubt that the many verses which, in this second speech, are devoted to that 
same theme — see particularly verse 19 as it relates to verse 13 there — constitute a logical exten¬ 
sion to those thoughts. 

While the theme of change from light to darkness, which plays such a prominent role in this sec¬ 
ond speech, has no overt anchorage in the earlier one, it does seem that this too belongs to that of 
home and family. This is made quite clear in verse 6, .. . in his tent, and the association is well 
grounded in the thought-world of aggadah. We know, for example, that the Shabbos lights are kin¬ 
dled so that they might increase the shalom bayis, the harmony and tranquility which, ideally, in¬ 
forms the spirit of the happy home. When light in the tent is plunged into darkness, then the stage is 
set for the chaos and dislocations which presage total disintegration. 

The passage detailing the traps which lie in wait for the wicked, also has its source in the earlier 
speech. Verse 13 there, besides telling that the hope of the hypocrite is doomed, talks also of the 
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hustle him off the earth. 19 Neither son nor grandson has he among 
his people, no one remains in his dwelling . 20 The latter ones will be 
astounded by his fate, the earlier ones are as buffeted by a storm. 
21 Such are the dwelling places of the sinner, such the place of him 
who knows not God. 

1 Jj/ou responded and said: 2 How long will you cause me 


fact that such are the paths of all those who forget God. In the commentary there, we worked out 
that these paths refer to the road of life which every man has to travel, and that it is used in contrast 
to the hope of that verse, which deals with his vision of the future as vested in his children. Clearly, 
our passage elaborates upon this theme, telling how many traps and snares lie along the path which 
the wicked man has to follow. 

The plant theme is clearly related to the very thorough treatment given in chapter 8 to the 
metaphor of the reeds. 

There are less general points of contact between the two speeches which are noted in the com¬ 
mentary to the individual verses. These, together with the broader themes discussed here, clearly 
mark this speech as closely related to Bildad's earlier one. 

^ lyov’s Response to Bildad's Second Speech 

Bildad has not taken lyov seriously. 

He appears to have been totally deaf to the desperate words of the quarry scuttling in a vain 
search for refuge, driven, at last, to see his hope only in the grave. 

For all Bildad seems to have heard, lyov and the friends might have been arguing a fine point of 
theology in the quiet halls of academe. He chides lyov with speaking before he has fully understood 
all the points which had been made. He feels hurt that the friends are not given the respect which 
age and wisdom ought to command. 

All this, while lyov is groveling in filth and agony, smarting under the pain of the deserted, learn¬ 
ing the terrible solitude of him who finds no answers to his questions, no understanding from those 
he loves. 

And so, lyov does not even hear Bildad's finely wrought word-picture of the dreadful fate which 
awaits the wicked. He experiences only his own humiliation. Bildad the ostensible comforter has 
done nothing but cause lyov grief, has drained his already depleted reserve of energy with — poetry 
of the absurd. 

And so, in disgust, lyov once more, in chapter 19, turns inward. 

God, he says, has pummeled him physically and mentally; and in the end, worst of all, has driven 
him into a social exile in which, unloved and unrespected, he stands alone. 

In spite of all, he has not lost hope. Never for even one moment does he doubt that there is a be¬ 
nign God, a personal Redeemer, through Whom he will one day find vindication. 

But, after the momentary glance toward that beguiling future, he sinks once more into morose¬ 
ness. His pain is too great. The exultation of the awareness that a light, outside his present reality, is 
beckoning in the future, gives way to a stultifying preoccupation with the all-pervasive catastrophe 
of the moment. From the glory of his vision he shrinks into the petulant prediction that punishment 
will one day overtake his tormentors. 


18/19-21 


19/1-2 


XIX. 

We have discussed the structure of Iyov's second round responses in the Introductory Remarks 
to chapter 16. 

While lyov does not, in this speech, appear to be responding directly to Bildad's thoughts, we 
can nevertheless trace a perhaps subliminal reaction to them. 

Bildad had made much of the utter desolation which would engulf the home of the wicked. He 
had described the cheerless hearth which would one day succumb to the relentless onslaught of 
sulfuric disintegration; the forsaken widow, bereft of support or hope; and the fatherless children 
who, as their own turn comes, would also be uprooted and finally destroyed. 

With bitter irony, lyov proclaims that there is more than one way to destroy a home. I did not 
have to die, he cries, in order for my world to disintegrate and finally, to fall apart. I am very 
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much alive, wishing only to find comfort in the bosom of my loving family, respect from the 
members of my household, and strength in the solid, supportive relationships which I have built 
up within the wider community — and all that is denied me. 

As a bitter, rejected outsider, I can observe a society that functions efficiently — without me. 
Here, indeed, is a living death! 


2. D’bnn 'JHNSini •’UtDj prim mx"iy — How 
long will you cause me grief, drain me with 
words ? puin is hiphil of nr. Thus, cause to suf¬ 
fer. 

We have previously (4:19, 6:9) rendered ton 
as to crush, because the context seemed to re¬ 
quire it. However, we note that Rashi usually 
understands the word in the sense, fo weaken. 
See, for example, at Psalms 90:3. Accordingly, 
we have chosen to translate here as drained — 
of strength. We feel that this word, projecting 
as it does a sense of despair and impotence, best 
expresses the mood which would give rise to 
the heart-rending cry of verse 21. 

The words njK ny, with which the speech be¬ 
gins, seem to have been chosen in reaction to 
Bildad's opening salvo. Bildad had started with 
the challenge, 'How long!' (see commentary to 
18:2). Iyov turns the question around, and in 
the process changes it from a rhetorical to a real 
one. Why do you not ask yourself, how long 
will you continue to cause me grief? 

3. ’b-nsnn Marrx'b mnya -ityy ni — 

Ten times have you humiliated me! Are you not 
ashamed to act as strangers toward me? Rashi 
wishes to take the number fen literally. Count¬ 
ing Iyov's initial lament, there have been alto¬ 
gether ten speeches up to this point (lyov, 
Eliphaz, Iyov, Bildad, Iyov, Tzophar, Iyov, 
Eliphaz, Iyov, Bildad). The humiliation which 
Iyov suffered when the friends spoke 
is readily apparent. However, even his own 
speeches turn out to have been an embarrass¬ 
ment to him, since the friends, evidently preoc¬ 
cupied by and enamored with their own theo¬ 
ries, did not even bother to listen to him. 

Ramban rejects this interpretation and feels 
that the number ten is simply chosen to de¬ 
scribe a great number of times. As an example 
of such usage he adduces Leviticus 26:26. 

We have understood the second half of the 


verse as a rhetorical question in accordance 
with Metzudos. 

“on does not recur in Scripture. The transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi. 

Ramban adduces Genesis 42:7, Drpbx I33n'], 
which describes Joseph's actions towards his 
brothers when he wanted to hide his identity 
from them. It is interesting to note that Ram¬ 
ban there offers two possible explanations. 
One, that Joseph covered his face with his hat 
so that they should not recognize him ("I33JV], 
he made himself appear to them as a stranger ), 
and secondly, that he talked roughly to them, 
as a stranger would. 

Ramban does not indicate which of the two 
interpretations he has in mind here. Either 
would fit the sense of our verse. Iyov could be 
complaining that he cannot even recognize his 
former friends. These three self-righteous peo¬ 
ple were not the kind and caring friends whom 
he had known. Alternatively, he could be ob¬ 
jecting to the mode of speech which the friends 
had employed. No softness there, no love — 
only accusatory polemic. 

4. pbn 'nx DJtpx'qxi — Granted 

that l may have erred — it is I to whom the re¬ 
sults of my folly are constant companions. The 
translation follows Rashi. pbn is derived from 
pb, fo stay overnight; thus, to be in a given 
place for a long period of time, ’rmitfn is to be 
taken as,... the results of my folly. 

The sense is that lyov is claiming that even if 
he were to grant that he had sinned, albeit un¬ 
wittingly, he has by now been amply pun¬ 
ished. There is no reason why the friends 
should act toward him as though he were still 
wicked. 

Ramban believes that erred refers to Iyov's 
philosophy, not to his actions. I may be wrong 
in the way that I am thinking, Iyov says, but 
if I am, my mistakes will stay with me. You 
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19/3-10 g r i e f> drain me with words? 3 Ten times have you humiliated me! 

Are you not ashamed to act as strangers toward me? 4 Granted 
that l may have erred — it is l to whom the results of my folly 
are constant companions. 5 Inasmuch as you seek to overwhelm 
me, throwing my disgrace to my face. 6 Know, that God has 
wronged me, has ringed me around with His siege-works. 7 See, 
I call out, 'Robbery!' but will not be answered, I scream — but 
there is no justice . 8 He has fenced in my path so that I cannot pass, 
has plunged my road into darkness. 9 He has stripped me of my 
honor, has taken off my crown. 10 He has broken me down from all 
sides, and thus I go; has uprooted my hope as one would, a tree. 


will never convince me of my errors or in¬ 
struct me in the truth. You have lost your 
right to my respect. You are not wise, but fool¬ 
ish. 

5'6. ’nann ■•by irpaini ibnin ’by dwij-dk — 
Inasmuch as you seek tooverwhelm me, throw¬ 
ing my disgrace to my face. nibx*’3 lox'iyr 
rppn ’by rnypi prny — Know, that Cod has 
wronged me, has ringed me around with His 
siege-works. Verses 5 and 6 appear to go to¬ 
gether, and then, from verse 7 onwards, Iyov 
demonstrates how God has wronged him. 

We have translated in accordance with 
Ramban, who renders, ... seek to overwhelm 
me [by your speech]. 

In the second phrase we have followed 
Rashi. For Rashi would render: While it is you 
who load me [with troubles ]. The next verse 
should then be rendered: know that Cod, too, 
has wronged me . .. For irt’Din), which literally 
means to demonstrate, he offers: You show and 
demonstrate my disgrace to my face. 

In verse 6, Iyov reverts to the theme that he 
has been wronged by God. He will elaborate on 
this in verse 22 where he describes God as one 
who pursues him. Once more, Iyov appears to 
teeter on the brink of real blasphemy (see foot¬ 
note to 9:14, commentary to verses 22-24 there, 
and in chapter 16, commentary to verses 19 and 
20 ). 

rniYp has a number of different meanings: 
fortress; trap; net; and siege-works. This latter, 
at Koheles 9:14. We have chosen this rendering 
because it seems most nearly to give a graphic 
picture of an implacable enemy who — as Iyov 
describes below, and as we work out at the end 
of the commentary to verse 12 — allows no 
respite to his foe, guiding his attack to any 
point of vulnerability. 

7. DDip p 1 ’Ki yitpx myx xbi opn py yx p — See, 
I call out, 'Robbery!' but will not be answered, l 
scream — but there is no justice. Ramban sees 
this as an example of the wrong which God has 


done to Iyov, as we learned in the previous 
verse. It is certainly not fair that Iyov s prayer 
for redress not be answered. 

The text does not explicate which robbery 
Iyov has in mind. From the context it would 
seem that he is not thinking of the bands of 
robbers who fell upon his flocks and carried 
them away, but rather, that his complaint is 
leveled at God Himself who has robbed' him 
of all that had once made him happy and ful¬ 
filled. 

8. D’ty’ n ’nia’nrbyi nayx x*?i *ni ’rnx — 
He has fenced in my path so that I cannot pass, 
has plunged my road info darkness. He has 
frustrated my every wish. I cannot do anything 
which I would wish to do (Metzudos). 

9. ’tpxT rnpy u’lifan ’byp nn? — He has 
stripped me of my honor, has taken off my 
crown. We cannot know precisely to what 
’"1133 refers. It seems likely, though, that the 
standing which Iyov had in his community — 
which is described in graphic detail at 29:8-25 
— would be the honor to which he refers. 

’tpxT rnpy, literally the crown of my head, 
while idiomatically correct in Hebrew, would 
be a redundancy in English. Accordingly, we 
have rendered simply, my crown. 

10. ’nipn yy? ypn ^bxj 3’3p pyn’ — He has 
broken me down from all sides, and thus I go; 
has uprooted my hope as one would, a tree. 
Rashi and Ramban are silent on this verse. Met- 
zudos renders: He has smashed [my person — 
see, for example. Psalms 52 .7] from all sides, 
and thus — wounded — I have to make my 
way through life. 

Daas Mikra suggests that the thought ex¬ 
pressed here is meant to contrast what had been 
said in verse 8. There, Iyov had accused God of 
fencing in his path so that he could go nowhere 
at all. Here he says that if, perchance, there was 
some protective fencing around me — He 
would break it down so that I might the better 
be able to go toward destruction. 
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According to both interpretations, the sec¬ 
ond half of the verse would have the same 
meaning. A tree which is cut down can grow 
once more — there is still hope (14:7); but once 
it is uprooted it can never sprout forth again. 
Thus the tree, torn out by its roots, becomes 
the symbol of blighted hopes. 

However, neither of these two interpreta¬ 
tions allow for any parallelism between the 
two stiches of the verse. A careful reading of 
the other verses in this section shows that in 
every case, the second half of the verse 
expresses a similar idea to the first. The 
uprooting of hope seems in no way to parallel 
either the smashing of the body, nor the 
breaking down of protective walls. 

Perhaps, then — particularly when we 
recall the sense of alienation which pervades 
such large parts of this speech — we can 
understand the sense of this verse as por¬ 
traying the unanchored wandering of the 
eternal outsider who has been dislodged 
from his familiar, non-threatening surround¬ 
ings. 

Both stiches of the verse describe the trauma 
of dislocation. The first compares Iyov to a 
structure that has been broken down (as, for 
example, at Isaiah 22:10), the second to a tree 
which has been uprooted. Both have lost the 
security which allowed them to function and 
to flourish. 

It is true that,... and thus / go, seems a poor 
word-picture for a destroyed building. But 
clearly, even as Iyov makes liberal use of 
metaphor, he never allows his own predica¬ 
ment to stray far from the surface of his 
consciousness. 

11. lb Isn ’by nrri — He has 

kindled His anger against me; has considered 
me His foes. Daas Mikra notes that "inn is in 
the hiphil, causative form. The implication is 
that God did not really have any reason to be 
angry with me. He intentionally brought 
Himself to anger. This would certainly be one 
of the ways in which, Iyov says, God has 
wronged him (v. 6). 

The plural form of foes is again noted by 
Daas Mikra. Iyov feels that God is not satis¬ 
fied with looking upon him as a simple enemy. 
He regards the hapless Iyov as a conglomera¬ 
tion of all possible enemies. 

12. nut? ill}?) D3-V! ’by ibtm itO’ -in’ 

’bntjb — Together, His regiments come, mak¬ 


ing their way against me, encamping around 
my tent. Once more we go to Daas Mikra for 
an insightful interpretation. The verse is to be 
understood as standing in sharp contrast to 
what is to come. Iyov is isolated and alienated 
from everyone — except the attacking regi¬ 
ments who, far from distancing themselves 
from him, are all too eager to approach him 
from all sides. 

[In the footnote to 16:7 we noted a tendency 
to end a section with a sentence made up of a 
different number of stiches than the rest of 
that section. There, we dealt with poems the 
lines of which were made up of tri-stiches 
and which ended with a di-stich. If Daas 
Mikra's perception of this verse as the ending 
of the first section of the speech is correct, then 
the fact that this verse is a tri-stich is readily 
understood. The section as a whole is made up 
of di-stiches. A differently balanced verse 
would be an appropriate ending.] 

We recall Rashi at 10:8 describing the 
worms which were eating away at Iyov's dead 
skin, as an attacking army. Perhaps here, too, 
he would understand the regiments as a 
metaphor for these worms. 

ib^DJ] is related to the word nb’tpn, path 
(Rashi). 

Before we move to what appears to be the 
main section of the speech — the tragic litany 
of rejection piled upon rejection which de¬ 
scribes the contours of Iyov's present isolation 
— we make a further attempt to understand 
the structure and thrust of the preceding 
few verses. It seems imperative to find some 
order in what would, superficially, seem to be 
a disjointed and unconnected list of com¬ 
plaints. 

We will take verses 7-12, one by one, and 
subject each to a brief analysis [see chart on 
facing page). 

13. nr^K ’yn’i p’rnn ’byn ’rtN — He has 
driven my brothers away from me, those who 
knew me have cruelly distanced themselves. 
Iyov's social world has collapsed. He has been 
turned into a pariah, as in universal, instinc¬ 
tive revulsion, more and more of his colleagues 
have turned their backs upon him. 

14. ’yn’)pi ’anp ib-jn — Those close to 
me have ceased; those whom I have known 
have forgotten me. For have ceased, Metzudos 
writes: They have ceased to visit me. 
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19/11-14 11 He has kindled His anger against me, has considered me His foes. 

12 Together, His regiments come, making their way against me, en¬ 
camping around my tent . 13 He has driven my brothers away from 
me, those who knew me have cruelly distanced themselves . 14 Those 
close to me have ceased; those whom l have known have forgotten 


7. See, I call out, 'Robbery!' but 
will not be answered, I scream 
— but there is no justice. 


8. He has fenced in my path so 
that I cannot pass, has plunged 
my road into darkness. 


9. He has stripped me of my 
honor, has taken off my crown. 


10. He has broken me down from 
all sides, and thus I go; has 
uprooted my hope as one would, 
a tree. 


11. He has kindled His anger 
against me, has considered me 
His foes. 

12. Together, His regiments come, 
making their way against me, 
encamping around my tent. 


To call out and not be answered erodes the feeling 
of self-worth which alone can support man in 
the time of his tribulations. He is being told: Your 
ideas and feeling are of no value or interest to anyone. 
Iyov, in particular, has measured his significance by 
the attention which people paid to what he had to 
say. To ignore his call is the fastest way to destroy his 
self. 

Iyov has not been able to make himself heard. Does 
this mean that all communication between him and 
the outside world is cut off? Perhaps, if instead of 
calling out, he attempts to go to people, will they 
listen? This too will not work for him. He is unable to 
move from his place. He has become truly isolated. 

Willy-nilly, Iyov has been forced to stop assessing 
himself on the basis of his relationship to others. The 
avenues of communication have been effectively 
blocked. He must now look inward in order to locate 
his value as a human being. But — and this he has 
often remarked earlier — his disgust with his putrid, 
feverish, worm-ridden body, makes it hard to respect 
himself. He is left with neither honor nor crown with 
which to assuage his self-loathing. 

Even after man is bereft of both honor and crown, 
there is always the hope of rebirth and rejuvenation 
as long as there is some anchorage in a familiar and 
supportive environment. Under such circumstances, 
life can always reassert itself. But once a person is 
uprooted from everything which contributed to a 
positive identity, and is set adrift in a non-knowing, 
non-caring world, hope and expectations wither and 
die. 

Not satisfied with denying my humanity by isolating 
me from any possibility of communication, and then 
systematically draining from me any sense of self- 
worth or expectation, God has also decided to attack 
from without. I am an enemy, nay, I am the sum of all 
possible enemies, and I must be destroyed. God's 
regiments will do what my own sense of failure has 
been unable to accomplish. 


13"14. A careful reading of the passage 
appears to yield a gradual narrowing of con¬ 
centric circles. The betrayal — as Iyov sees it 
— moves inward, from the outer rim of 
distant acquaintances, to the most dreadful 


moment of all — when his children, flesh of 
his flesh, blood of his blood, spurn his en¬ 
treaties. 

We begin by examining the relationship 
between verses 13 and 14: 
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13. He has driven my brothers away from 

14. Those close to me have ceased; 

me. 

those whom I have known have forgot- 

those who knew me have cruelly dis¬ 
tanced themselves. 

ten me. 


The two verses appear to parallel one an¬ 
other: Brothers — Those close to me, and, those 
who knew me — those whom I have known. 

Let us begin by examining the first relation¬ 
ship: riK, which often translates as brother, is 
also used to describe people who are close to 
one another in other ways. See, for example. 
Genesis 31:37. In Proverbs 27:10 the word is 
used disparagingly to describe how the ntc 
may often be unreliable in a pinch, and that a 
neighbor who is close is to be much preferred 
to him. 

Accordingly, we may safely assume that the 
brothers of verse 13 are further removed from 
lyov, than those close to me of verse 14. 

For the second relationship we note as 
follows: i yiV of verse 13 derives from the kal, 
yr, and means, those who knew me. On the 
other hand, ■’ymi?, of verse 14, derives from the 
pual, to be known, hence those who were 
known by me. We may safely assume that the 
ones who knew lyov, but whom apparently 
lyov did not know, are people who moved in 
his orbit but whom he was not interested in 
knowing. 

Thus, it seems reasonable to assume that 
verse 13 deals with the outer rings of Iyov's 
acquaintanceship, people with whom there 
was contact but no intimate relationship. 
Verse 14 moves closer and leads into verse 15. 

There we have those guests to whom lyov 
had extended hospitality, and his maid-ser¬ 
vants. Certainly these are closer to him than 
the general community with which he came 
into contact, but they are not as close as the 
man-servant described in verse 16. 

Verse 17 then goes on to Iyov's wife, and 
from there to his children — his own flesh and 
blood. 

We may discern the same pattern in the 
next section which describes, first the distanc¬ 
ing of the youngsters (v. 18), and only then 
that of the intimates (v. 19) with whom lyov 
used to confer. 

We have rendered the second phrase, ... 


have cruelly distanced themselves, in accor¬ 
dance with Rashi. He picks up the phonetic 
relationship between nt and the word 
trptt, meaning cruel. 

15. i Jvn npi ’iptynn irb ’nnnK) yna -na 
Dirryzt — My very guests, even my very 
maid-servants — have come to consider me a 
stranger, l am an outsider in their eyes. lyov 
had always prided himself upon his hospital¬ 
ity. His house had ever been open to those who 
wished to enter (31:32); indeed, his household 
would resent the extra work which his ever- 
willingness to grant shelter to the needy 
imposed upon them (31:31). Avos d'R' Nason 
7:1 tells how he had entrances on all four sides 
of his house in order that the poor would not 
have to go to the trouble of walking around to 
find the door. Moreover, it was his practice to 
offer each guest such fare as he was used to at 
home. Those in the habit of eating meat were 
served meat, those who would drink wine at 
home were offered wine. 

He was a just master. Neither servant nor 
handmaid ever needed to fear that their just 
claims would be ignored (31:13). 

But — for this very reason — there is a 
special bitterness when these beneficiaries of 
his largess and his sense of justice, turn the 
tables and regard him as a stranger in his own 
home. 

16. ib-jijnjitt ’D'Id? njy] ttbi ’nirij? nayb — / 
called to my servant — he will not answer, 
even though I beg him with words. A very 
special intimacy can develop between master 
and servant ( Berachos 24b). Still — it is 
certainly the master who issues orders, the 
servant who obeys. It must cost a master 
dearly when he has to admit that he needs his 
servant's fellowship. Certainly, when it 
reaches a point at which hints are not enough, 
and he must actually beg for a kind word. 

17. ’3U3 ’nirn ti^kS nu ’nn — My 
breath is abhorrent to my wife, I have to 
ingratiate myself to my children. We have 
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used Radak in Sefer HaShorashim, for nn 
Rashi is silent, and Ramban is not completely 
clear. He talks about Iyov's appearance which, 
because of his sickness, sickens those who see 
him. Perhaps he, too, understands the word as 
does Radak, and the sense according to both 
of them is that the bad smell of Iyov's breath is 
abhorrent to his wife. 

R' Meyuchas takes ’nn as personality. My 
ideas and my speech seem distant from my 
wife — she refuses to accept them. 

Metzudos understands the word to refer to 
Iyov's desires for conjugal relations: She does 
not respond to his wants even though he 
entreats her so that he might have children 
[Metzudos’s understanding of the second 
phrase in this verse]. 

The children of the second half of the verse 
present some difficulties: All Iyov's children 
had been killed in the disaster described in 
chapter 1 . Rashi's solution is to take children 
metaphorically — those whom I have raised in 
my house as though they were my children. 
Ramban suggests either: Even if I had children 
I would have to ingratiate myself to them, or 
that Iyov means grandchildren. It is quite 
possible that Iyov's sons already had children 
and that these grandchildren were not killed 
together with their parents. 

18. nnipjj q ioke □■■b’ljrDa — Even 
youngsters despise me; l rise and they talk 
against me. At 16:11, we took D’b’ljf as 
enemies, based on Ramban there. Here he, 
together with most commentators [but R' 
Meyuchas renders, the wicked] takes the 
word to mean youngsters as at 21:11. 

The sense of the verse is that Iyov has lost 
all respect even among the untried youngsters 
[and certainly among the princes of the realm 
(Rashi)], so that even when he rises in order to 
do them honor, they make fun of him, paying 
no heed at all to the respect which he is 
showing them (Metzudos). 

19. q-qam Turw-nn mo ’’jurba ’jqyn — 
My intimates look upon me with disgust, those 
that I loved have turned against me. ’nt? 
means men. Tio may mean either secret or 


company. Either meaning would make good 
sense in this context: We could understand the 
phrase as describing either the men with 
whom, in the past, Iyov had shared his secrets, 
or those with whom he had kept company. 
Targum takes the word in the former mean¬ 
ing. 

The nn in the second stich is difficult. 
Metzudos has it refer to the people who are 
standing around listening to Iyov. These very 
people who are listening, and whom I used to 
love, have now turned against me. 

20. mv? nybnnto vayy npan nttqai miq 

— My bones cling to my skin and my flesh, J 
have escaped with only the gums of my teeth. 
Iyov's entire body was filled with the sores of 
his leprosy and the worms which fed upon his 
wasted, dying skin. Only his gums were free 
from the incursions of his sickness (Rashi). 

After the litany of soured relationships 
which has been the subject of the last few 
verses, we would have expected verse 21, the 
desperate call for fellowship, to follow imme¬ 
diately. 

Why then does this verse, which seems not 
to be related at all, come in the middle? 

Perhaps it is meant to describe the ultimate 
alienation. Even once a person has lost all 
social contact, he is not yet, necessarily, 
entirely alone. He can, as it were, step outside 
his own skin, look upon himself objectively, 
be pleased with what he sees, and derive at 
least some comfort from the fact that here is a 
worthwhile person with whom he, the essen¬ 
tial personality, can identify. If he is alone in 
the social sense, there is still a sense of 
companionship with a personality projected 
into reality by memories and present percep¬ 
tions. 

Iyov looks upon his physical emaciation as a 
metaphor for an inner wasting. I — my real 
essential being — am totally alone. I am — 
both physically, emotionally and spiritually 

— a bag of skin and bones. There is nothing 
left of me, nothing to which I can relate, 
nothing to give me even a modicum of 
comfort! 
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21. ’a ny;3 nlbx"P 'O ’VT dj^k ’?3n ’lan — O Pify 
me, pity me, you who are my friends; for the 
hand of God has afflicted me. ’3311 from ]n, fa¬ 
vor, from which Djn, without cost, is built 
( Radak, Sefer HaShorashim). Thus, the sense 
of the word is, a free granting of favor — nei¬ 
ther deserved nor to be requited. In our context 
the meaning is clear. I have nothing left at all, 
nothing which might be attractive to you, 
nothing from which you would stand to make 
any gain. Even so, I dare to throw myself upon 
your mercy because I am totally alone. Out of 
desperation I beg you for your freely bestowed 
kindness. 

Or, perhaps not. 

The correct interpretation of this verse will 
depend upon our understanding of the rela¬ 
tionship in which it stands to the next; Why do 
you pursue me ... If we are correct that in our 
verse lyov is asking for freely bestowed kind¬ 
ness, then the next verse is a fail-back position. 
Sure that the friends will not heed his cry, he 
begs them at least not to pursue him. If they 
will not be his friends, let them, at least, not be 
his enemies. 

There is, though, the possibility that verse 22 
is to be understood as an explanation of our's. 
Iyov's entreaty that the friends show him 
mercy may well focus on the rhetorical ques¬ 
tion with which he challenges them there: 
'Have mercy upon me, my friends. Ask 
yourselves why you pursue me so!' 

If this is the case, Iyov's expectations are 
much more narrow than we had thought. 

Now that lyov is reduced to this heart-rend¬ 
ing plea for understanding, it is appropriate for 
us to review, briefly, the various postures 
which he has taken towards the friends from 
the time of their arrival. 

We have noted again and again that we 
ought not to expect consistency in the ideas 
which this torn and broken man wrests from 
the turmoil of his agony. Thus, for example, his 
troubled and ambivalent feelings about God. 
We have observed lyov in moments of the 
darkest despair during which God appeared to 
him as an implacable and cruel enemy; and 
seen him, too, exulting in passionate adoration 
of Him Who, without any doubt, will ulti¬ 
mately prove to be both refuge and vindicator. 

Thus, we will not be surprised if the feelings 
which animate his attitude toward the friends 


are also marked by wildly gyrating ambiva¬ 
lence. 

lyov first allows resentment to spill over into 
his speeches in chapter 6. There, we have the 
metaphor of the faithless river, in which he cas¬ 
tigates the friends — albeit only in the third 
person — for disloyalty and insensibility. 
Then, from verses 21 till verse 27 he turns his 
anger at them directly, accusing them of real 
cruelty. Nevertheless, once his fury is spent, he 
tries, from verse 28 onwards, to cajole them to 
be reasonable. 

In chapter 8, verses 20-22, we hear from Bil- 
dad's mouth how lyov had come to regard the 
former friends as bitter foes. When in the end 
he would be vindicated, he would be able to 
gloat over the destruction which would over¬ 
take them. 

In chapter 12, verses 2-4, we find lyov deri¬ 
sive and sarcastic. He mocks the friends for the 
sanctimonious blandness and predictability of 
their ideas, and seeks comfort in the thought 
that surely God would eventually vindicate 
him. 

At chapter 13, verses 4-12, lyov takes the 
friends to task for the irresponsibility with 
which they undertake their self-ordained task 
of playing advocate for God. Far from explain¬ 
ing the seemingly inexplicable, they seem to 
suggest that He is capable of wickedness and 
deceit. 

At chapter 16, verses 11 and 20, lyov accuses 
the friends of buffoonery and sophistry. 
Throughout chapter 17, he continues to por¬ 
tray them negatively: in verse 2, as mockers; in 
verse 4, as obtuse; in verse 5, as glib talkers; in 
verse 10, as lacking wisdom; and in verse 12, as 
people who hound him, turning his life to mis¬ 
ery. 

In verses 2-3, and then again in verse 5 of our 
own chapter, the litany of accusations contin¬ 
ues: The friends are bullies who should feel 
ashamed of their disloyalty and cruel insensi¬ 
tivity. 

In spite of all these negative perceptions, 
lyov now — in desperation — calls upon the 
friends to have mercy on him. He realizes that 
after all, they are the only ones to whom he can 
turn. 

We recall from the commentary to chapter 2 
that in the view of the Sages, Eliphaz, Bildad 
and Tzophar serve as paradigms for what, ide- 
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ally, friends should be: Let a man choose death, 
Rava taught, unless he has friends such as 
those which lyov had. In The First Round, we 
wondered at this assessment. Manifestly, their 
efforts at comforting lyov were a sad and total 
failure. They displayed none of the empathy 
which we would have expected from men who 
are truly driven by love. If so, why make an 
issue of the closeness of the original relation¬ 
ship. It helped not at all, so why is it signifi¬ 
cant? 

Our passage may help. We have here a cry 
welling up from the deepest recesses of the 
heart. Clearly, in spite of the fierce savaging of 
past speeches, there is still a solid core of love 
which has remained untouched. Iyov's mind 
has weighed the friends' performance and 
found it trite, thoughtless and ineffective; but 
his soul still craves their companionship and 
understanding. This, Rava feels, is true friend¬ 
ship: a bonding which will not allow itself to 
become dislodged by even the buffeting of bit¬ 
ter disappointment. 

22. lyatpn Kb ntioni bN'in? ’iDnin rmb — 
Why do you pursue me, as does God ? Are you 
not satisfied with my flesh ? The translation of 
the first phrase follows Ramban and Metzudos. 

bx is God, and the tone is ironic: Do you be¬ 
lieve that it is necessary to follow God's lead in 
the way you treat me? Is it not enough that He 
wrongs me? 

R' Saadyah Gaon and Ratbag take 5 k as 
though it were written nbx, these. Reference is 
to the youngsters of verse 18. Why do you pur¬ 
sue me as they do? 

We have followed Metzudos in rendering 
the second phrase: Are you not satisfied with 
the agonies which I bear in my flesh? Must you 
add to my suffering? 

Daas Mikra suggests a different rendering 
for the second half of the verse: My flesh will 
not satisfy you. The phrase is a metaphor and 
imagines an animal pleading with the hunter: 
There is no reason for you to pursue me so that 
you can use me for food. I am thin and puny, 
and will never be able to satisfy your hunger. 

23"24. ipn’i irr-’n ’bn inna'i idk irn-’n 
— Would that my words could be written 


down, would that they could be hewn into a 
record, 102 m’ "nya nyb rnQyi bna-pya — 
With an iron stylus and with lead, permanently 
engraved in rock. There should be a permanent 
record of my words because, although you re¬ 
fuse to understand me, there will be others who 
will find it in their hearts to pity me (Ramban ). 

We may perhaps surmise that lyov has a dif¬ 
ferent thought in mind. At 16:3 he had accused 
the friends of talking wind-words, in response 
to Eliphaz'saccusation at 15:13 that Iyov's ideas 
were wind-thoughts. These expressions evoke 
images of flightiness and impermanence — 
thoughts and words which ought not to be pre¬ 
served. 

By contrast, lyov claims that his ideas are 
substantial and inviolable. They should be pre¬ 
served for posterity because they proclaim sig¬ 
nificant truths. 

We have rendered "ISO as record rather than 
as book, in accordance with Daas Mikra who 
adduces archaeological evidence for the usage 
of “1QD to describe engraved writing. Given the 
legitimacy of such a rendering, it appears likely 
that the "ipp? of our verse should be read as par¬ 
alleling the hjq of the next. 

We have rendered ... and with lead, in ac¬ 
cordance with Rashi. He reasons that it is not 
the pen or stylus that is made from lead, since 
that would be too soft to make an impression in 
rock. Rather the lead is used to blacken the let¬ 
ters which were first engraved into the rock by 
means of an iron stylus. 

25. mpj iDyby |i“inio’ i n ’bxa ^nyi’ ’ito — But, 
l know that my Redeemer lives, as the very last 
one He will remain, beyond the dwellers on 
earth. Rashi believes that this verse begins with 
a vav, so that it be read as a continuation of 
verse 22: You may well be pursuing me, lyov 
says, but I know that I have a Redeemer, one 
Who will, one day, punish you. The passage of 
time is no problem for Him, for He will con¬ 
tinue to be long after all of mankind [those that 
dwell on earth ] will have ceased to exist. 

Ramban ties this verse to the two previous 
ones. lyov had yearned that his words might be 
engraved in stone. Surely, he had reasoned, the 
future must bring someone who would be sym- 
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pathetic to his cause. But — reality pays little 
heed to wishful dreamings. No one is engrav¬ 
ing his words in stone, and his case, he knows, 
will likely die with him; there can be little ex¬ 
pectation that his vindication will come from 
man. Rather, he realizes now, his hope lies with 
his Redeemer — God, eternal. Who must in the 
end reveal the truth. 

Once more we are confronted with a shock¬ 
ing change of mood. In verses 6-13 we have 
unbridled invective, in which bitterness brims 
over into blasphemous recrimination; and here 
with no bridge to span the chasm, we have lyric 
affirmation of unbounded trust and adoration. 

We have discussed a similar phenomenon at 
16:19. See further in commentary to verse 27. 

There does, however, appear to be a progres¬ 
sion between what Iyov said in his response to 
Eliphaz at 16:19, and what he says here as he 
reacts to Bildad's speech. There, he spoke of 
God as his witness, here as his redeemer. The 
two are different. The witness stands, dispas¬ 
sionately, to the side, important and useful to 
the accused, but uninvolved. The redeemer 
deals with people — not with facts. He saves, 
rather than informs. 

Apparently, as Iyov becomes more and more 
disappointed in his friends, he turns to God — 
the only One in Whom he can place his trust — 
with ever-increasing intensity. 

26 . nibx rnqx ntoDni nxl-iapi nly iqxi — But 
— they cut away at my skin. From out of my 
flesh I must behold God. We have translated 
according to Rashi, although it is difficult to see 
how his rendering accounts for the two words, 
nqx) and nxi which complicate the syntax of 
this verse. 

The subject of the verse, in this view, are the 
friends. In the previous verse Iyov had sum¬ 
moned them to contemplate the inevitable out¬ 
come of their cruelty: justice would catch up 
with them, there is a Redeemer Who would one 
day avenge lyov's suffering. They continue 
hounding Iyov, cutting away at his skin, so 
that from his very flesh — from the agonies 
which rack his poor body — he is forced to 
come to grips with the stern image of God as a 
strict, unbending judge. 

At Isaiah 10:34 and 17:6, Rashi renders as 
to cut off. 

Ramban thinks that the subject of the verse 
is the dreadful sickness that is plaguing Iyov, 
and which, not satisfied with disfiguring his 
skin, eats away behind it (iqx), attacking the 
flesh which is invisible to the eye. Iyov is point¬ 


ing to some putrid flesh or bone (nxi), and say¬ 
ing: 'See! Even this, deep inside me, is dying, 
being slashed by my agonies. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, surely, only the Redeemer of the 
previous verse can help me.' 

From this insight, Iyov moves to a lyric 
paean of praise to this God, Who — in spite of 
everything — will prove to be his salvation: 
From my flesh I will behold God! 

The meaning, as Ramban understands it, is 
as follows: My body is slowly dying — and yet, 
I am alive! My very flesh, rotting inside me, 
testifies to an all-powerful God, Who can take 
man to the very brink of destruction — and yet 
.. . grant life! 

27. iba irxbi ixq 'b-niqx ’ix ilifx 
’pnp — It is l who beholds. My eyes — not those 
of a stranger — see. My kidneys, within me, are 
no more. Rashi is silent on this verse. It seems 
likely — and this is borne out by the use of 
ntnx, as in verse 26 — that we have a continu¬ 
ation of what was said in the previous verse. 
There, Iyov had bemoaned the fact that he had 
been forced to apprehend the stern punishing 
face of God from out of his own flesh. Here he 
develops this theme. 

A careful analysis of the entire passage from 
verse 25 through the end of this chapter will, 
we think, yield the correct understanding of 
the point which Iyov is making in this verse. 
Moreover, it will allow us insights into one of 
the most perplexing issues in the Iyov saga — 
his complex relationship to God which, as we 
have seen, seems to vacillate between surly 
hostility and the most exalted heights of exult¬ 
ing adoration. 

First, then, let us see what our verse appears 
to be saying, and then we shall try to gauge its 
significance within the larger context. 

In the previous verse Iyov bemoaned the 
fact that he had been forced, by his own 
flesh, to meet up with the God of justice. Our 
verse stresses the profound impact which this 
apprehension must have had upon him. The 
sense is: My perception of the God of justice 
came about not through hearsay but through 
experience. It has been sharply etched into my 
consciousness. It has become the great reality of 
my religious ethos. I have paid dearly for this 
perception. My very kidneys were destroyed in 
the process. 

What does this mean in the context of the 
passage? 

We will briefly paraphrase the verses from 
verse 25 through verse 28: 
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25. There is a Redeemer who will one day 
exact payment for the wrongs which 
the friends have done me. 

26. [a] The friends refuse to consider the 
existence of this Redeemer. 

[b] Through my suffering I have 
learned to know the God of justice. 

27. My knowledge of the God of justice is 
deeply ingrained within my religious 
consciousness. It cost me dearly. 

26. You, my friends do not pause for even 
a moment to wonder whether you are 
right in pursuing me, whether, in¬ 
deed, I am deserving of my agonies. 

The sense of the passage appears to be as fol¬ 
lows: lyov wishes to demonstrate a contrast — 
in his favor — between himself and the friends. 

There would have been every reason to be¬ 
lieve — indeed the logic of human nature 
would have demanded — that Iyov's bitter ex¬ 
periences at God's hands (26b and 27) would 
have blocked out any belief in, or relationship 
to, a God of love and caring. Nevertheless, lyov 
proudly points out, I have not permitted my 
outlook and religious standards to become 
jaundiced. I know that in spite of everything, 
God is still my Redeemer (v. 25), and that 
through Him I will ultimately be vindicated. 

By contrast, you, my friends, who have suf¬ 
fered nothing at all, are nevertheless so hide¬ 
bound in your beliefs that not only do you re¬ 
fuse to countenance the reality of my 
Redeemer (26a), but you refuse me even the 
common decency of examining your motives 
and actions (v. 28). 

Given this interpretation of the passage we 
have the key to the apparent ambivalence in 
Iyov's relationship to God. Indeed he resents — 
and, indeed, he loves! There is the Redeemer — 
and there is the God of justice — and lyov re¬ 
acts differently to each. 

This concept require careful elucidation. 

Commentators who have grappled with the 
dissonances between lyov the petulant mal¬ 
content, and lyov the exalted visionary of 
God's love, have sought insight from the fa¬ 
mous passage in Ibn Gabirol's, Keser Malchus : 

If the burden of my sin is too great, O 
Lord, How will You protect Your glorious 
Name? 

If I may not hope for Your mercies 
From whom, beside You, can I expect 
pity? 


And so, were You to kill me I would 
still yearn for You, 

Were You to search out my sin, I would 
flee from You to You, 

Seeking protection from You, in Your 
shadow. 

From You to You! There lies the secret. From 
the God of Justice, to the loving caring Re¬ 
deemer. 

But — there is a difference. Not in Ibn 
Gabirol, nor in any other source, do we find 
even a trace of Iyov's truculent resentment. 
Awe and fear, goads to seek protection at the 
hands of the God of Love from the God of Jus¬ 
tice — yes. But, never the belligerent rejection 
which we find in Iyov's speeches. 

Here, once more, we may have a confirma¬ 
tion of the thesis which we propounded in the 
footnote to 1:3 and again in the footnote to 6:2, 
and throughout the book — that lyov is to be 
seen as paradigm of the non-Jewish, this- 
worldly servant of God, the man of na avia nn 
(what is written in it) more than the man of 
ntyy? (unquestioning obedience ) [see also 
footnote 1:1 ]. 

The first of the Ten Commandments reads: 
I am HaSHEM your God Who took you out of the 
land of Egypt. To this, Rashi remarks: Because 
at the sea God appeared to them as a warrior 
engaged in battle, and here, as an elder, full of 
mercy ... since I appear to you in various 
guises, do not say: There are two authorities. 

I [Who appear to you now as the elder] and He 
Who took you out of Egypt (and was with you] 
at the sea [in the guise of the warrior, are one]. 

The lesson that all our perceptions of God, in 
the various guises in which He chooses to re¬ 
veal Himself to us, are to be subsumed under 
one absolute and indivisible oneness is a lesson 
which was taught at Sinai — to Israel. In this 
mode it would be inconceivable that anyone 
could rail against the God of Justice while ador¬ 
ing the God of Love. The most radical formula¬ 
tion of the idea that God indeed reveals Him¬ 
self to us in different ways, would be the one 
which Ibn Gabirol, in his consummate poetry, 
bequeathed to us. 

However, for lyov, this idea would not be as 
clear. One who did not stand at Sinai would 
have an entirely more ambivalent attitude to¬ 
ward a God Who sometimes appears as a war¬ 
rior and sometimes as an elder, sometimes as a 
strict and unbending judge and sometimes as a 
loving father. 
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28. ’a-nym -07 vyi)} ^-tinnrnn nnKn r? — 

Do you ever say, Why do we pursue him7 
What are the causes which lie within me? See 
commentary to previous verse, lyov is taxing 
the friends with inexcusable obduracy. It does 
not even occur to them to examine their 
motives, or indeed, to wonder why lyov 
should be suffering so much. This, in contrast 
to himself, who has not allowed his agony to 
blind him to a God of love — One Who will, 
in the end, be his Redeemer. 

29. ivnb 2 in maty nt?n">3 n?b n« 

•pi# jiy-m — Tremble before the sword, for 
your sins generate the fury of the sword — so 
that you may know, punishment 1 . The friends' 
obduracy will bring terrible punishment in its 
wake. Leviticus 26:25 speaks of an avenging 


sword, avenging the breaking of a covenant, 
and it is of just such disloyalty that the friends 
are guilty (Daas Mikra). 

On jnuJ we follow Rashi who, in accor¬ 
dance with the way the word is read (Tip), 
renders rmyna, punishment or reprisal. The 
friends would find out the severity with 
which wrongdoing is visited. Indeed, at the 
end of the book, after lyov has won vindica¬ 
tion, God commands him to bring sacrifices 
for the friends. The implication is clear. 
Without atonement they would be destroyed. 

However, Rashi points out that the way the 
word is written (irn^), yHtt/, can also be fitted 
well into the text.yn is justice, and the phrase 
is rendered. So that you may know that there 
is justice in the world. Your sins will not go 
unrequited. 


XX. 


Tzophar’s Second Speech 

Tzophar does not, in this speech, intend to introduce any new ideas. Rather, he wishes to 
describe in the most graphic terms the inevitable destruction of the wicked. There is, after all, no 
need for any of the friends to add any new arguments — each has already offered his thoughts to 
lyov. Therefore they do nothing other than describe the downfall of the wicked and of their 
descendants. 

Thus, Ramban. 

There is, however, something very special in this speech: It is Tzophar's farewell to lyov. In the 
third round, he will be silent. 

On what note does Tzophar make his exit? What final impression does he wish to leave with 
lyov? 

Certainly, it is very different from the farewells which each of the other two friends will make in 
the third round. 

Eliphaz (ch. 22) will lash into lyov with unprecedented fury, project him as an ogre capable of the 
utmost depravity, and then tantalize him with the beauty of what the future can hold for him — if 
he repents. He has not lost sight of his original purpose. He means to guide lyov through the valley 
of his travail. His assessment of his erstwhile friend has changed, but according to his own lights, 
he has remained loyal and caring. 

Bildad (chapter 25) will ignore lyov completely. He will lose himself in an ecstatic vision 
of the heavenly grandeur which is God's. He has little use for anything else. He makes 
his departure with the final thought that man is no more than rottenness, is indeed no better 
than the worm. Perhaps he meant this to be a comfort to lyov, or perhaps he had forgotten 
him. 

And what of Tzophar? 

We may surmise that Tzophar wishes to leave lyov with the gift of simple unassuming 
friendship. In the Introductory Remarks to this chapter we shall see that he has already dis¬ 
tanced himself from the group. He has renounced his formal role as menior to his stricken 
friend. He eschews both the bombast of Eliphaz's accusations and the irrelevance of Bildad's 
rapture. He speaks as an individual who has some significant thoughts to share. He has ob¬ 
served, he has cogitated, and he has reached the conclusion that there is justice and order in the 
world. 

He will leave lyov with this thought. 
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'Why do we pursue him?' What are the causes which lie within 
me ? 29 T remble before the sword, for your sins generate the fury of 
the sword — so that you may know, punishment! 

1 zophar the Naamathite responded and said: 2 Therefore 

Ramban remarks that Tzophar presents no new ideas in this speech. It is no more than a lyric 
description of the devastation that will overtake the wicked. 

That is true in a strictly literal sense. It does seem that Tzophar says nothing that has not, in 
one form or another, been said before. 

Nevertheless, the two introductory verses create a unique ambience, and this infuses the ideas 
expressed in the rest of the speech with a flavor all of their own. 

We have noted earlier that the second speeches of both Eliphaz and Bildad have obvious, and 
clearly intended, ties to their earlier ones. It is impossible to detect any affinity between Tzophar's 
two speeches, either in structure or content. 

Are we to assume that we have here a break in this carefully nurtured and eminently reasonable 
pattern? How are we to understand Tzophar if there is to be no traceable system to his thought? 

Tzophar is unique among the friends in that in the third round he is completely silent. His 
second speech is his last. This places him on the opposite pole to Eliphaz, whose third speech 
achieves an obvious escalation from his two previous ones, but it does not make him so very 
different from Bildad. For Bildad, while he does speak in the third round, says very little indeed, 
and that on a different plane than any of the earlier speeches. His speech is no more than a very 
short paean of praise to God. 

It would appear that, at least as regards these two, Iyov's impassioned plea for mercy in his last 
speech has left a mark. Both, but especially Tzophar, have some regrets, and these contour their 
speeches and their silences. 

An analysis of Tzophar's two introductory verses yields some remarkable insights: 

1. On all previous occasions the friends justified their involvement on the basis that Iyov's 
fulminations called for a response: Eliphaz, 4:2; 15:2. Bildad, 8:2; 18:2. Tzophar, 11:2. 
Eliphaz, and only he, uses a similar opening in his third-round speech at 22:2. Here it is 
Tzophar's own cogitations, not Iyov's errors, which force his involvement. 

2. The friends, an occasional use of the first person notwithstanding, look upon themselves 
as a group. Eliphaz: What can you know that we do not know (15:9). Bildad: Why should 
we be considered as cattle .. . (18:3). The brief justificatory remarks at the beginning of 
the various speeches are always couched in general terms: Someone ought to respond to 
Iyov. Here Tzophar talks in the first person. He is apparently speaking for himself, not 
as representative of the group. 

3. Particularly significant is Tzophar's reference to my silence (v. 2). What is this silence 
which rankles within him? 

It would appear that this silence foreshadows his retirement from the debate in the next round. 
Iyov's pathetic entreaties of the previous chapter have engulfed him with a deep feeling of shame 
— the sense of his earlier, unfeeling self-righteousness lacerates him and forces silence upon him. 
He has already disassociated himself from the group. He wants no more part in their insensitivity. 
If he speaks at all — and this time for himself — it will be only because, in spite of the self-imposed 
silence which must from now on remove him from the stage, there is still one more thought which 
he must share. His insights will out, they force themselves to his lips. 

Bildad has been similarly affected. He too wants out. He will still speak in the third round, but 
not from a sense of outrage, and not, as in his previous speeches, as a purveyor of ideas similar 
to those expressed by Eliphaz. It is more in the sense of a gentle farewell to Iyov, a loving 
exhortation to look upward rather than inward.* 11 

1 . The insight that both Bildad and Tzophar allowed themselves to be softened by Iyov's impassioned 
outburst can help us to understand two difficult passages: 

1 . Verses 4-6 in Bildad's last speech (chapter 25) are a repetition of the vision which Eliphaz had reported 
in his first speech. Why would Bildad repeat — without benefit of a Divine revelation — what Eliphaz had, 
on higher authority, already said? 

Perhaps, Bildad is disassociating himself from Eliphaz's intemperate third speech. He is begging Iyov: Do 
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2. •q ’u/m “iqjoi — There¬ 

fore do my cogitations prod me to respond, 
for that my silence rankles within me. cpyty is 
also a branch. Thought relates to the heart as 
does the branch to the tree ( Ramban and 
Radak). 

2W, in the hiphil, to cause to answer. 

For ’ttfin, we have followed Rashi who 
interprets the word as derived from 7\\p n, to be 
silent. The interpretation offered in Introduc¬ 
tory Remarks above derives from the assump¬ 
tion that this is the meaning of the word. This 
root does not, apparently, recur in Scripture 
with this meaning. 

Other commentators render the word as 
sense. The meaning of the phrase is that all 
Tzophar's senses join his cogitations in urging 
him to respond to Iyov. 

5. ■’jajf’ ’njqn nni yni^K ’’nab:? ipia — I con¬ 
stantly hear the painful insults which are ad¬ 
dressed to me, but a will, born of my insights, 
makes me declare. Rashi takes nn’ba as the 

♦ r 

shame which you thrust upon me. Hence, 
insult, from ip’, to chastise , hence, the 
chastisement which you inflict upon me by 
your insults. 

In the Introductory Remarks to these two 
verses, we have suggested another possible 
translation: nn'bD can be taken as the shame 
which I feel ( Jeremiah 51:51 and elsewhere), 
hence, my disgrace. The verse would then be 
rendered: The castigations to which my dis¬ 
grace makes me subject, ring constantly in my 
ear. 

4. y-iK-’bif d-jk CPU; vn ir’JtJ nyv nxln — Do 
you know that which has held true since time 
began, since man was placed upon the earth? 
— Tzophar's argument will be that whatever 
joy falls to the lot of the wicked is short-lived 
and, ultimately, destructive to them. 


What is gained by claiming that this is, as it 
were, a law of nature, a truth as old as man 
himself? 

The explanation may be as follows: 

There appears to be an inner weakness in an 
argument which posits that the success of the 
wicked is short-lived. In a world of absolute 
justice — such as one must expect from a Just 
God — even a short period of tranquility for 
the wicked seems unjustifiable. Tzophar is 
not, after all, suggesting any of the arguments 
with which thinkers have, throughout the 
ages, sought to explain the apparent miscar¬ 
riage of justice when evildoers flourish. No 
word here of, for example, the possibility that 
a temporal reward for minor good deeds 
might be given in this world, so that God's full 
wrath might have free reign in the next. 
Brevity of duration is here offered as its own 
justification. 

But, how are we to understand this? 

The metaphor of the ordure in verse 7 is 
particularly evocative and compelling. Ordure 
is the offensive, malodorous substance which 
remains after the life-giving nutritional force 
has been separated from the food and ab¬ 
sorbed into the body, there to work its 
wonders. 

If this is a true word-picture of the wicked 
man in the aftermath of his fall from the 
heady soaring, depicted in verse 6, then indeed 
we have an answer to our question. The very 
transience of his affluence is designed to 
instruct. When the wicked flower like grass, 
when evildoers sprout forth — it is to destroy 
them for all eternity. After the lesson has been 
learned — the moral, absorbed — the wicked 
man becomes so much offal, to be discarded in 
disgust without a thought. 

Such lessons, Tzophar says, have been 
needed since the dawn of creation. The 


not permit yourself to be alienated by Eliphaz's intransigence. The Eliphaz you see before you now is not 
the friend of your past, Recall what he said in his earlier speech. It was there, before frustration took its toll, 
that he told you a profound truth that you would do well to ponder. 

2. At 42:7 God expresses special anger against Eliphaz: My anger is kindled against you and against your 
two friends (see commentators there for explanations). This singularization can be readily explained on the 
basis of our theory. Eliphaz, alone among their friends, allowed his anger to escalate into the third round. 
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20 / 3-10 my cogitations prod me to respond, for that my silence rankles 
within me. 3 1 constantly hear the painful insults which are 
addressed to me, but a will, born of my insights, makes me dec¬ 
lare. 4 Do you know that which has held true since time began, 
since man was placed upon the earth? — 5 That the joyous shout 
of the wicked is but of recent standing, the happiness of the 
hypocrite lasts only a moment. 6 Let his eminence rise up to 
heaven, let his head touch the clouds. 7 Like so much ordure he 
will be destroyed forever, those who had seen him will ask, ‘Where 
is he?' 8 He will be like a dream which takes wing, they will not 
be able to find him; he will be hustled away, be like a vision of 
the night . 9 The eye had seen him — but no longer, his community 
will not look upon him any more. 10 His children must mollify the 
poor, his very hands must make restitution of his violent gain. 


taunting mystery of God's seeming detach¬ 
ment from the human weal has tantalized 
the first man — and continues to baffle as 
the world grows old. Always there have 
been the wicked who flourished — but suc¬ 
cess was constantly short-lived, so that all 
might know that it is no more than an 
aberration. 

5. van "’ll? HDO rinntyi nnpn rmn ■q 

— That the joyous shout of the wicked is but 
of recent standing, the happiness of the 
hypocrite lasts only a moment. At no time, 
during the period of tranquility, will one be 
able to say, 'This happiness began long ago' 
( Rashi ). 

6. y>v nyb uyK'ii vote; crniyb nbyyDK — Let 
his eminence rise up to heaven, let his head 
touch the clouds. In’tw is derived from Ktyj, fo 
lift up. 

7. Vk nntO vrei “into rmb ibb;o — Like so 
much ordure he will be destroyed forever, 
those who had seen him will ask, 'Where is 
heT See commentary to verse 4. 

Ramban derives ibba from bbi, to roll. The 
wicked man hardly has time to roll around, to 
move from side to side, before catastrophe 
overtakes him. 

8. nb?b ivmn tti irtKyn' «bn qiy* Dibn? — He 
will be like a dream which takes wing, they 
will not be able to find him; he will be hustled 
away, be like a vision of the night, qay and tU, 
or Tia, are frequently used to parallel one 
another. See, for example, Proverbs 26:2. 
However, here is in the passive voice. Since 
visions of the night would fly away on their 
own rather than be chased away, we have not 
rendered: ... be moved away like a vision of 
the night, but have, instead, divided the 


second part of the verse into two phrases. The 
wicked man will be hustled off the stage of 
life. Once gone, he will have left as little mark 
as a vision of the night. 

The metaphor of the dream probably 
wishes to teach that there will be nothing left 
of all the wealth and power that the evildoer 
had controlled. All will turn out to have been 
insubstantial and illusory. 

9. TOipn unium Tiy*Kbn rppin nSi inDjip py 
The eye had seen him — but no longer, his 
community will not look upon him any more. 
Rashi, in common with many other commen¬ 
tators (cf. Radak and Ibn Janah in their 
respective Sefer HaShorashim ), renders qjty, fo 
see. 

Thus, apparently: The eye had seen him — 
but no more. 

The second part of the verse recalls 7:10 
and, just like there, Metzudos points out that 
inlpn is to be understood as a shortened form 
of impip the people who live in his 

home-town — his community. Thus: His 
community will not look upon him any more. 

10. Inx runipn rnji tpbn wv va? — His 
children must mollify the poor, his very hands 
must make restitution of his violent gain. In 
the end none of his ill-gotten gains will help 
him in the least. They will all have to be 
returned. 

The verse is to be understood as follows: In 
the long run, his children will certainly have 
to make restitution. It may even be that his 
success will be so short-lived, that he himself 
will have to compensate his victims for their 
loss (Metzudos). 

pN is strength. Hence, That which he took 
because he was strong. 
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11. aatyn -iny-by iny) iniby in’? 1 ? ,p 0 1n ¥y — 
His youthful vitality permeates his being, with 
him it must lie upon the dust. oby is a young 
man. Hence itplby, the period in which he was 
a young man, his youth. 

The translation follows Rashi who reads the 
verse as expressing the sorrow and the pity of 
the blighted life of the wicked. He will die 
early, dragging his youthful vigor into the 
grave. 

Mefzudos equates upiby with the sins of his 
youth. These have become a part of his very 
being, and will accompany him to the grave, 
because he will not repent for them. 

12. laiiyb nnn nn’n^ nyi PDa p'miprroK — If 
his mouth carries the sweet taste of evil, he 
will conceal it under his tongue, p’ntpn derives 
from pnn, to be sweet. 

The wicked man savors the taste of evil, 
being careful to keep it to himself — conceal¬ 
ing it under his tongue — until the precise 
moment in which it can do the most harm 
(Rashi and Mefzudos). 

13. lari ^in a njyjnq njajy;: «bi irby bbn? — 
He will treasure it — never letting it go, will 
hold it back under his palate. A continuation 
of the thought expressed in the previous verse. 

bttn’ from btpq, to take pity. 

14. laipa cpjn? rnl-»? vyi?? inn 1 ? — His 
food will twist in his belly, a serpent's bile in 
his innards, ^SH, fo turn around, to go back¬ 
ward. The food, which is wracking his in¬ 
nards as though it were a serpent's bile, will 
turn around, to be vomited out by way of the 
mouth. 

Whatever the wicked man undertakes will, 
as it were, double back upon his intentions, to 
leave him frustrated (Mefzudos). 

15. brt Mtp-p layqp 13KP?) y 1 ?? b’n — He 


devoured riches — will disgorge them, Cod will 
purge them from his gut. The metaphor is 
graphic, indeed. The tossing, heaving stomach 
disgorges its contents without any volition. 
Never is man so helpless as when his insides 
spew forth the bitter malodorous rot which his 
body refused to accommodate. 

Nevertheless, the verse is quick to point out 
that the writhing body is not its own master. It 
is God Who purges it of the malignant 
presence. 

16. nyatt qtyb inaqnn pi" — He 

will suck the serpent's venom, the cobra's 
tongue will slay him. The milk which he 
suckled from his mother will turn to venom, 
and into the forked tongue of the cobra. 

All his efforts, even those undertaken in the 
innocence of youth, will ultimately turn back 
upon him and and contribute to his downfall 
( Ramban ). 

17. riKnq] uni ’bqa nqj niabpa K-irb* — He 
will never behold the branching waters, riuers, 
streams of honey and butter. The wicked man 
will bp denied any and all the pleasures of this 
world (Ramban), or of the Garden of Eden 
(Rashi). 

18. objp Kbi inqinn b’n:? y^a' k*?i yaj a^iyn — 
He will have to reinstate, may never swallow 
up, the fruits of labor. His retribution will be 
commensurate with his wealth. No happiness 
for him. yj], that which is gained through 
labor (ya*, fo exhaust oneself). 

The wicked man has stolen the fruits of 
other people's work. He will not be allowed to 
enjoy his ill-gotten gains. Even if he has 
already put food into his mouth, he will not be 
permitted to swallow it (Ramban). 

For the second part of the verse we follow 
Mefzudos. b’n is wealth, and nqinn, from tin. 
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20/11-23 " Mis youthful vitality permeates his being, with him it must lie 

upon the dust . 12 If his mouth carries the sweet taste of evil, he will 
conceal it under his tongue. 13 He will treasure it — never letting it 
go, will hold it back under his palate. 14 His food will twist in his 
belly, a serpent's bile in his innards. 15 He devoured riches — will 
disgorge them, God will purge them from his gut . 16 He will suck the 
serpent's venom, the cobra's tongue will slay him. 17 He will never 
behold the branching waters; rivers, streams of honey and butter. 
18 He will have to reinstate, may never swallow up, the fruits of 
labor. His retribution will be commensurate with his wealth. No 
happiness for him. 19 Because he smashed the poor and laid them 
waste, he will not build up the house which he stole . 20 Because his 
stomach would leave him no rest, he will not escape with his 
comeliness intact. 21 His sustenance will go to no survivor, none 
anticipates his goods. 22 When his expectations are fulfilled 
— then misfortune will strike, he will be exposed to the power of the 
villainous. 23 He will let loose His rage against him — it 
will stuff his belly. In the fury of battle He will shower upon him. 


to exchange, is that which comes to him in the 
place of the wealth which he was forced to 
return. Literally: As great as the stolen wealth 
was, so great will be the poverty which will 
replace it. 

19. irrp 1 bu nra D'>bT 3iy yyT'p — Because 
he smashed the poor and laid them waste, he 
will not build up the house which he stole. We 
have translated in accordance with R' 
Meyuchas, who adduces proof that 3iy can be 
used in the sense, to lay waste. 

Other commentators assume the more usual 
meaning, to forsake. Possibilities are: Having 
smashed the poor, he will have to forsake 
them — since he will die (Ras/ri); or, he will 
not leave the poor people alone until he has 
smashed them ( Metzudos ). 

The cohesion between the two parts of the 
verse is best understood according to R' 
Meyuchas. Because he laid the destitute waste, 
that is, he destroyed their homes, he will not 
be granted the opportunity to build up any 
houses which he may have acquired in the 
course of his depredations. 

20. ubn? Kb ninna ui?33 ibu> yr*Kb i a 
— Because his stomach would leave him no 
rest, he will not escape with his comeliness 
intact. His stomach would leave him no rest, 
because it always longed for more and more 
satisfaction. He could not steal enough to 
satisfy its cravings. Because of this, he will 
die starved and emaciated. His body will 
have lost the pleasing contours of a well-fed 


man ( Rashi and R' Meyuchas). 

21. 131U bvp-K*? la’by ibpijb inty-pK — His 
sustenance will go to no survivor, none antici¬ 
pates his goods. The translation follows Ram- 
ban. He takes THtp in its usual meaning of 
survivor. See also at 18:19. Alternative render¬ 
ings are: He did not share the remnants of his 
food with the poor (Rashi); or, he never 
bothered to leave over any food for the next 
day, secure in his knowledge that he could 
always steal more (Metzudos). 

b^n can have the meaning, to wait anx¬ 
iously, to hope (cf. Genesis 8:10), or to be 
successful (Psalms 10:5). Ramban, consistent 
with his interpretation of the first part of the 
verse, assumes the former. Since there will be 
no survivors, there will be no sense of happy 
anticipation for the wicked man’s goods. 
Rashi and Metzudos assume the latter mean¬ 
ing. Because of his wickedness, his endeavors 
will never know success. 

22. uron bny lyb? lb ippty niKbna — 
When his expectations are fulfilled — then 
misfortune will strike, he will be exposed to the 
power of the villainous. His troubles will begin 
when he is at the very peak of his success, pDtp, 
to be sufficient (cf. I Kings 20:10] (Rashi and 
Metzudos). 

The translation of the second half of the 
verse follows Metzudos. 

23. in’by -ipn’i ist< pirj 13’nbtcP 1393 Kbnb VP 
lninb3 — He will let loose His rage against 
him — it will stuff his belly. In the fury of 
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battle He will shower upon him. God had been 
mentioned in verse 15, and there is no need to 
identify Him once more by name ( Ramban). 

Perhaps, God s rage is designed to stuff the 
wicked man's stomach because it was that 
stomach, with its insatiable craving (v. 20), 
which drove him to his evil ways. 

Kashi understands Qinb as the fury of battle 
(from onb, to fight). God will, as in battle, 
shower fire and sulfur upon the evildoer. 

Ramban offers his body or his food. God will 
shower His rage upon either the wicked man 
or his sustenance. 

24. nii^m mpp inpbnn bna ptpan rn:p — He 
will flee from iron armor. The copper bow will 
pierce him. Nothing will help him. As he flees 
from one set of weapons, the other will catch 
up with him. Even as he runs away, the 
pursuing arrow pierces and fells him (Metzu- 
dos). 

25. d’Qk rby -qbn: inyian pnni rmp Ky*i qbiy 
— He has drawn it out ... it has already left 
the scabbard. A lightning flash, born of stark 
terror, overwhelms him with fear. Ramban has 
this verse refer back to the arrows of the 
previous verse. He would render nil as quiver 
rather than scabbard. We have followed Rashi 
and Metzudos who interpret the description as 
referring to a sword. 

rna is related to njia, body. The scabbard or 
quiver relates to its contents as the body does 
to the soul (Metzudos). Radak in his Sefer 
HaShorashim also relates the word to body, 
but appears to understand the verse thus: He 
withdrew [the arrow from its quiver] and now 
it comes out of the body of the evildoer. Consis¬ 
tent with this interpretation, he renders n^Vtn 
as gall, thus:... and the lightning [-like sword J 
comes out of the victim's gall. 

For our rendering of this word, we have 
followed Metzudos, who offers bitter fear. 

COK can be either fear, as we have rendered 
it ( Metzudos ), or frightening hordes (Ramban ). 

26. yv nsjrKb \pk inbatjn vgiDarb jiny lum-bp 
ibrjiO Tnty — Total darkness lies in wait for 
his hidden treasures. Hell s fire — never in 
need of a bellows — will consume him, those in 


his home who will outlive him will fare badly. 
vaisir, from to hide. 

We have followed Targum in including 
Hell's fire into the translation. Ramban, too, 
implies here and states specifically in Tor as 
HaAdam, that reference here is to Cehinnom. 
See further in footnote to Introductory Re¬ 
marks to 36:9. 

Metzudos interprets differently: No bellows 
will be used to blow upon the fire that is to 
consume the wicked man. This, in order that it 
should burn more slowly, subjecting him to 
greater agony. 

27. lb nonipnn y-)^) isly ibj 1 — The 
heavens will make known his sins, the earth 
rises up against him. By the sheer weight of the 
misery which will descend upon him from the 
heavens, all will know that he is wicked (Met¬ 
zudos). 

28. 19N DTa nlua lira bw ba’ — The harvest 

- i f - -- : v ■ 

which his family had produced will be carried 
away, trampled contemptuously on the day of 
His anger. ba\ from nba, to go into exile (Rashi ). 

Where “iaa occurs in Scripture, Rashi associ¬ 
ates it with a flowing, downward motion. Here 
he renders, that which is downtrodden and 
treated with contempt. 

29. bun nan nbnai D’nbKD yun DiK-pbn nr 
— This is the wicked man's portion from 
Cod, his verdict, assigned him from the 
Almighty. Tzophar has had his say. He has 
observed the ways of the world and is satisfied 
with what he has seen. The successes of the 
wicked do not faze him. Invariably they are 
short-lived, themselves a part of the lesson 
which God wishes to teach man — see com¬ 
mentary to verse 4. He leaves the scene, sorry 
to have pained his friend, but secure in his 
beliefs. 

His final words say it all: an objective and 
honest appraisal of the fate which befalls the 
wicked makes it clear that all is ordained by 
God. There is no accident, no happenstance. 
Iyov will have to make his peace with the 
realization that what has happened to him 
must have an explanation within a matrix of 
providence and justice. 
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24 He will flee from iron armor. The copper bow will pierce him. 

25 He has drawn it out ... it has already left the scabbard. A 
lightning flash, born of stark terror, overwhelms him with fear. 

26 Total darkness lies in wait for his hidden treasures. Hell's fire — 
never in need of a bellows — will consume him, those in his home 
who will outlive him will fare badly. 27 The heavens will make 
known his sins, the earth rises up against him. 28 The harvest which 
his family had produced will be carried away, trampled contemp¬ 
tuously on the day of His anger . 29 This is the wicked man's portion 
from God, his verdict assigned him from the Almighty. 

1 T yov responded and said: 2 Listen carefully to my words; let 


XXI. 


lyov’s Response to Tzophar’s Second Speech 

In this, his last speech in the second round, lyov finally demolishes the utopian fantasies 
conjured up by the friends. Where they — because their theories demanded it — saw frustration, 
terror and destruction as the lot of the wicked, he insists that reality, with all its bewildering 
ambiguities, all its shocking inconsistencies and injustices, must be faced. It is outrageous, it is 
unnerving (v. 6), but it is the truth: More often than not the evildoers lead perfectly happy lives, 
secure in health and power, surrounded by the joyous sounds of laughing, playing children, 
unmoved by any pangs of conscience, brazen-faced in their refusal to bow before Cod. 

How, in the face of these undeniable truths, can the friends continue to prattle platitudes and 
betrayals (v. 34)! 

But with all the rage which animates him, lyov, in this speech, seems more circumspect, more 
attuned to facts and issues, than he was in his two previous second round speeches. There is no 
echo here of the dreadful death wishes of his response to Eliphaz [I called to the pit, 'You are my 
father!' to the worms, 'My mother, my sister!' (17:14)]; nor of the threats hurled at the friends 
[Tremble before the sword, for your sins generate the fury of the sword — so that you may know, 
devastation (19:29)] with which he closed his response to Bildad. He is disappointed — but not 
broken. 

The difference may have its source in the tenor of Tzophar's speech. As we saw in the 
Introductory Remarks to chapter 20, it was meant to be conciliatory rather than confrontational. 
And though, as we discuss in the commentary to verse 34, lyov concludes that in the end Tzophar 
too must bear the collective guilt for the impotence of the hapless comforters, it at least had the 
effect of putting lyov into a more hopeful mood. 


The second speeches of each of the three friends have been devoted to demonstrating that the 
tranquility enjoyed by the wicked is insubstantial and of short duration. Calamity must soon 
overtake them or their children. 

It is only now, after Tzophar's speech, that lyov rebuts this argument. 

In the Introductory Remarks to chapter 16 we suggested that, at first, lyov had not been able 
to bring himself to believe that the friends actually gave credence to their patently ridiculous 
contentions. It was so clear to him that, indeed, many wicked men lead happy and prosperous 
lives, that he felt forced to conclude that the friends were spinning their webs of fantasy simply 
in order to mock and taunt his misery. Only after Tzophar's speech does he realize that the 
friends are actually propounding a serious theological stance. 

This can be more readily understood in the light of the insights which we gained in the last 
chapter concerning Tzophar's thinking in this, his final speech. We found that he had already 
distanced himself from the friends, and that what he had to say now he said as an individual 
who felt that he simply must unburden himself of a deeply felt truth. lyov must have realized 
that here was an honest attempt to portray the reality as Tzophar perceived it. Such a 
presentation calls for a rebuttal, and lyov is prepared to make one. 

Ramban notes that in this speech, lyov makes one significant new point. All the friends have 
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maintained that even if the wicked do occasionally experience lives of peace and tranquility, this 
will not continue for any length of time. If not they, then their children or descendants will swal¬ 
low the bitter fruits of evil. Iyov questions this logic. His own observations have shown that the 
happy lives of the wicked can span a number of generations. Even if we grant that hundreds of 
years later, justice will claim its due, this would not constitute a fitting punishment for the wicked. 


1. nynftimn nKrvini , »nbtp ylnitt lytpu? — Lis¬ 
ten carefully to my words; let that be the com¬ 
fort you extend to me. The best comfort which 
you can give me is to listen to what I have to 
say (Rashi). 

We have rendered, 'Listen carefully .. be¬ 
cause this seems implied by the doubled WtpU? 
VI n\fJ. Certainly the friends have been hearing 
his words, but intent upon their own theories, 
they have not really been listening. 

The doubled VIEW iV)pW may have another 
purpose. There is a message beneath the simple 
words of this speech. Outwardly, lyov's argu¬ 
ments address the narrow issue of the occa¬ 
sional tranquility of the wicked man. Iyov 
demonstrates from countless examples within 
all their experiences, that the wicked do pros¬ 
per. But then, how is one to understand the 
friends who have unanimously asserted the 
opposite? Clearly they are swayed by theoreti¬ 
cal constructs of an ideal world, which are not 
grounded in reality. But if by listening to 
lyov's argument in this narrow issue they will 
realize this, then the entire structure of their 
earlier ideas will unravel. They will be forced 
to admit the justice of all of lyov's complaints. 
The echoes of what they hear now will rever¬ 
berate throughout the imposing structure of 
their religious philosophy — and lay it low. 

3. I’ybn -in*} ngiK — Bear 

with me that I might speak; after I have had 
my say, you may deride me. Ramban and Met- 
zudos both explain that refers to lyov's 
words: Before you deride me, you should have 
the patience to listen to what I have to say. 

But Rashi renders simply. Have patience 
with me. There is a subtle rebuke here: If you 
feel unable to accept my arguments, is it not 
possible that this is so because you have no love 


or patience for me as a person? 

There is a sad tone of resignation to this 
verse. Iyov has no real hope that his argument 
will be accepted. He anticipates nothing but 
derision. However, R' "Yosef Kara understands 
the phrase positively: Listen to me and you will 
find that there is nothing to deride! 

He notes further that vybn is in the singular. 
Iyov is addressing each of the friends as an 
individual. If indeed Iyov is turning to the 
friends' better nature, then we can readily ap¬ 
preciate this approach. We saw in the previous 
chapter that once Tzophar had broken rank 
and thus had removed himself from the need 
of presenting a united front, he had begun to 
take Iyov seriously. This has kindled a hope in 
Iyov. Perhaps, if he can break through the 
tyranny of the group — if he can find the 
human face behind the cold unbending facade 
of common self-righteousness — perhaps then, 
after all, there is the possibility that he may yet 
be understood. 

4. Tin lypn-K" 1 ? yriB'D*) ’nvv D'jKb ■qjKn — 
Am I then dealing with a human being? Why 
do I not have the right to lose my patience! If 
my quarrel were with a human being who 
overwhelms me with his power, so that I can¬ 
not expect to get satisfaction from him, I could 
always comfort myself that his son will be 
more amenable to my claims. But I am being 
punished by Cod and have no hope at all for 
ultimate vindication. Why then am I not justi¬ 
fied in my frustrations? (Ramban). 

5. -p in'tz/) lOlprij — Concentrate 

upon me and you will be astounded, then hold 
your hand in front of your mouth. Once more, 
a plea to renounce sterile sophistry in favor of 
a personal involvement. If only you would fo¬ 
cus upon me rather than upon my theology. 
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that he the comfort you extend to me . 3 Bear with me that I might 
speak; after / have had my say, you may deride me. 4 Am I then 
dealing with a human being? Why do l not have the right to lose 
my patience! 5 Concentrate upon me and you will be astounded, 
then hold your hand in front of your mouth. 6 Whenever I think 
about it I feel unnerved, trembling takes hold of me. 7 Why should 
the wicked endure, attain old age and accomplish mightily ! 6 They 
yet experience their children well established, can watch even 
their grandchildren. 9 No terror disturbs the peace of their homes, 
the rod of God is not upon them . 10 His ox impregnates fits seed]not 
rejected; his cow calves, never losing her young. 11 They rear their 


young freely like so many 

you would come to understand the correctness 
of my claim. 

6. ntyn lnjo 'nbnaai yrnrDiq — 
Whenever l think about it l feel unnerved, 
trembling takes hold of me. Iyov appears to 
have in mind that which is about to follow. 
When he contemplates the tranquil lives of the 
wicked he is deeply disturbed. Perhaps it is the 
feeling that there is no justice in the world, and 
that, necessarily, everyone's fortune is in the 
grip of blind happenstance, which robs him of 
his equanimity. 

7. b^n rna-m ipny rrp D’intn ynn — Why 
should the wicked endure, attain old age and 
accomplish mightily! Iyov does not even 
bother to refute the assertion of the friends 
that, in fact, the wicked lead miserable lives. In 
his mind it is self-evident that this is not the 
case. It is the why!, the unfairness of it all, 
which allows him no rest. 

We assume that the why of this verse carries 
over to the series of verses which follows: Why 
should the wicked have their children settled 
with them? Why does no terror grip their 
homes? and so on. 

We have translated pny, to grow old, in ac¬ 
cordance with Metzudos. However, R' Yosef 
Kara renders, to be strong and to accumulate 
wealth. 

8. Drnry 1 ? DrnNyion any Drinab jiaj ay*i! — 
They yet experience their children well estab¬ 
lished, can watch even their grandchildren. 
The translation follows R' Yosef Kara. The 
wicked live to see their children and grandchil¬ 
dren flourish. 

9. Di-pby mbK uaiy kVi iron Dibty arpna — 

V ■■ . * VI ■■ i ■ » • t V — V 

No terror disturbs the peace of their homes, 
the rod of God is not upon them. This thought 
appears to react to Eliphaz's assertion that even 
the days during which the wicked live out¬ 
wardly tranquil lives, are filled with fear about 


sheep, their children frisk cheerfully. 

what the future might bring (15:20-23). 

10. bau/n Kbi inns ubDip byi? Kbi nay ruty — 
His ox impregnates [its seed] not rejected; his 
cow calves, never losing her young, nay in the 
piel, to make pregnant,, here, to pass the semen 
into the cow. byi, in Rabbinic usage: to exude. 
Here, it is descriptive of the cow's rejection of 
inadequately projected semen, ubs, to escape; 
in the piel, to deliver ; here, to calve, ba W, to be 
bereaved. 

It seems clear that verse 11, which describes 
the carefree upbringing which the wicked are 
able to give their children, would properly be¬ 
long directly after verse 9 which speaks of the 
tranquility of the home. We would not have 
expected lyov's mind to veer to the herd, away 
from the home. 

Our suggestion that verse 9 is in reaction to 
Eliphaz's second speech may provide a solu¬ 
tion. That speech ends with the assertion that. 
To conceive sin is to bear iniquity , their womb 
prepares — deceit! His thoughts intent upon 
Eliphaz's words, this final thought engenders 
bitter reflections in lyov's mind. The birthing 
process is a singularly inapt metaphor for the 
alleged suffering of the wicked man. His very 
oxen belie its assertions. Unerringly, they bring 
forth their young! 

11. iripT DrrH 1 ?’) D'Tb’iy fKsra inbiy? — They 
rear their young freely like so many sheep, 
their children frisk cheerfully. In his response 
to Bildad's second speech Iyov had described 
the terrible loneliness of society's outcasts, had 
reflected bitterly that the respect which he 
shows to even the D 1 b'*iy, youngsters, is repaid 
by the cold shoulder which only the firmly 
entrenched know how to turn upon the vul¬ 
nerable (19:18). Here, from the outside, he jeal¬ 
ously observes these same youngsters frisking 
freely, without a care in the world, in the lov¬ 
ing embrace of their parents in the homes of 
the wicked! 
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12. zuiy blpb irmUrn Ha?) ^na ikIcp — They 
make music with drum and harp, rejoice at the 
flute's sound. Ntpa, to lift up, therefore to raise 
one's voice in song, and in general, to make 
music. 

We have translated aaiy as flute, on the 
basis of Targum who renders N313K which is a 
wind instrument — see Arachin 2:3 

13. inn? blNW ynai Dyn) siua ib?) — They 
spend their days happily to old age, then, they 
do not linger as they go down to the grave, lb?), 
from nb?, to grow old and worn out. See, for 
example. Genesis 10:12. 

mm, from nm, to go down. Literally -.They go 
down to the grave in one second (Metzudos). 
Or, They go down to the grave in tranquility 
[yai from ya"j, to be at rest, repose] (Ramban). 

14. liyan Kb y?yj nyii unn hid btjtb nntOi — 
Though they say to the Almighty, ‘Leave us be! 
We have had no wish to know Your paths. This 
verse and the next appear to continue the 
thought expressed in verse 7: Why should the 
wicked endure and enjoy all the advantages 
listed in the intervening verses, when they 
have no interest at all in following the 
Almighty's paths? 

15. l3-yi33 ’3 b^yiavnn lannyj-'s ntt/vra — 
'What is Shaddai that we should serve Him? 
What would we gain if we were fo turn to Him 
in prayerT The wicked are continuing to talk. 
But where in verse 14 they addressed God di¬ 
rectly, they have now changed to the third per¬ 
son. Thus, the form which their speech takes, 
suits its content. There is nothing, they claim, 
to gain from turning to God in prayer. Accord¬ 
ingly, we will not do so. 

The wicked see no purpose in prayer other 
than to fill their needs. If, erroneously, they feel 
themselves able to cope on their own, they see 
no need to have any relationship with God. 
This contrasts sharply with Iyov's own atti¬ 


tude. Were He to kill me — I would still yearn 
for Him\ (13:15). 

For JUS, to meet, as an expression denoting 
prayer, see Berachos 26b. 

16. ’an npq'j cpyun nyy dhu Dy? Kb in — 
Indeed, do they not control their own well-be¬ 
ing! But, far from me the wiles of the wicked ! 
The translation follows Rashi and Metzudos. 
The sense is that although the wicked seem in 
absolute control of their lives, Iyov will not be 
persuaded to throw in his lot with them. He 
will maintain his own path of righteousness. 

Or: The success of the wicked is clearly not 
their own doing. It must come to them from 
heaven. How then can the friends claim that 
invariably the wicked suffer (20:29)? I, on the 
other hand, have never walked in the path of 
the wicked — and still the hand of God is upon 
me! (R' Yosef Kara). 

17. D’baq d-j’K ‘wby K3;i ^yi 1 ! cpyu/yia nn? 
19K3 pbrP — How long? May the lamp of the 
wicked sputter so that their fate come upon 
them. Let Him dispense their due in His fury. 
The translation follows Rashi. R' Yosef Kara 
and R' Meyuchas have essentially the same 
understanding of the verse but offer different 
interpretations for D'b?!}. R' Yosef Kara: May 
God inflict pain upon them. R’ Meyuchas : May 
God divide their property fo others. 

Ramban points out that nn? may mean. 
How little ! just as it can mean, How much ! 
Thus: How inadequate is the sputtering flame 
of the wicked ! They should be punished much 
more severely than they are. 

18. ngio in^a y)3?i nn-’job ]?]?? r»n’ — Let 
them be like straw in the face of the wind, like 
so much chaff snatched up by the whirlwind. 
This may be a continuation of the impreca¬ 
tions which Iyov voiced in the previous verse: 
Let Him dispense ... Let them be ... (Ramban). 

Metzudos reads this verse as a continuation 
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2l/l2~24 12 They make music with drum and harp, rejoice at the flute's 

sound. 13 They spend their days happily to old age, then, they do 
not linger as they go down to the grave. 14 Though they say to the 
Almighty, 'Leave us be! We have had no wish to know Your 
paths.' 15 'What is Shaddai that we should serve Him? What 
would we gain if we were to turn to Him in prayer?' 16 Indeed, do 
they not control their own well-being! But, far from me the wiles of 
the wicked! 17 How long? May the lamp of the wicked sputter so 
that their fate come upon them. Let Him dispense their due in His 
fury. 18 Let them be like straw in the face of the wind, like so much 
chaff snatched up by the whirlwind . 19 Should God store up his evil 
for his children? Let Him requite him — so that he may know! 
20 Let his own eyes behold his breakage, let him drink of Shaddai's 
anger! 21 What does he care for the home which he will leave be¬ 
hind, once he has received the allotted number of months ? 22 Could 
anyone be expected to offer explanations for the Almighty? His 
judgments are beyond ken. 22 This one dies his perfection 
unimpaired, in absolute peace and tranquility. 24 His breasts are 
full of milk, the marrow of his bones, constantly replenished. 


of the first phrase of the previous one, which 
he understood as did Ramban : How few are the 
wicked whose tight sputters ... how few who 
are as the straw in the face of the wind! 

19. ymi rbx DbitP 131 k mbx — Should 

God store up his evil for his children? Let Him 
requite him — so that he may know ! Here Iyov 
rejects the possibility that justice is meted out 
to the wicked by having their children suffer. 
It would seem to be much more fair to have the 
perpetrator of evil, himself, punished (Rashi). 

20. nrtttP nnnni imp ij’y wt — Let his 
own eyes behold his breakage, let him drink of 
Shaddai's anger! Rashi cites no source for his 
rendering of TO,as breakage. He believes that 
this translation is required by the context. 
Radak (Shorashim ) suggests that the word 
may be related to "PK, fate (verse 17). 

21. iyyn ruton -ippm rnnx irvaa wprvnn o — 
What does he care for the home which he will 
leave behind, once he has received the allotted 
number of months? The thought that it makes 
no sense to explain the tranquility of the 
wicked by the suffering of their children, con¬ 
tinues. 

Rashi relates yyn to yyp, to make an end. 
Radak (Shorashim ) relates it to mrn, cut in half. 
In our context, presumably, to be given a pre¬ 
cise portion. 

22. DOW / 1 mnn Kim nymnebj bxbn — Could 
anyone be expected to offer explanations for 
the Almighty?His judgments are beyond ken. 


Thus, Metzudos. Or: Could one such as I possi¬ 
bly arrogate to myself the right to teach the 
Almighty — He whose judgments encompass 
even the most exalted ? (Ramban). 

23. ■pbttii iiKbty ibp lap Dyyp nua; ni — This 
one dies his perfection unimpaired, in absolute 
peace and tranquility. This verse is to be read 
together with the next three. Together they 
demonstrate the inscrutability of God's judg¬ 
ments. 

For Dyy, Rashi offers appearance. This, in 
accordance with his rendering at Genesis 17:23 
and Exodus 24:10. Other commentators, in¬ 
cluding Radak (Shorashim), render strength or 
life-force. Thus, at the time of his death, his 
appearance or energy were unimpaired. 

The lamed in jaxbty is added as a literary 
accouterment for beauty [y»ybn rntspp] (R' 
M eyuchas). The word has the same meaning 
as )3Kiy (Rashi). 

24. npw 1 ■pnmyy n>ai abn ixbn vi*oy — His 
breasts are full of milk, the marrow of his 
bones, constantly replenished, ipyp is the vat 
in which olives are stored so that their oil may 
collect. Here it is used as a synonym for the 
breasts which contain the fat milk. [Perhaps 
his breasts can be understood as, the breasts 
which are his concern; that is, his wife's breasts 
are filled with milk so that his children lack 
nothing.] 

The meaning of the second phrase is not 
clear. Rashi to Proverbs 3:8 appears to take 
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nptp’ to refer to the process of making marrow 
for the bones. Targum renders the phrase: His 
bones' marrow is fat. Ramban and Metzudos 
take npifp to mean, are given to drink. That is, 
the marrow of his bones is constantly fresh 
and moist as though it had only just been 
infused with life-giving liquid. 

25. rgitaa n“))j 1 ^ 9)9 nin* np — The 

other dies, profoundly bitter, never having 
tasted delight. This could well be someone 
who has never sinned (R' Yosef Kara), lyov's 
disillusionment and conviction that all is 
happenstance, with no connection at all to the 
person's action, are expressed in the next verse. 

26. an’bjj n^n m?T) njty ngy-by nrp — 
Together, they will lie in the dust, worms will 
blanket them. The righteous and the wicked 
can both expect the same fate ( Rashi ). 

27. io)3nn ’by niraiipi DS’nmtn)) Tiyo; in — 
See, / know your thoughts, the ideas which you 
withhold from me. Metzudos, whose system 
we will follow in the next few verses, takes 
onn in the sense, to withhold. Iyov accuses the 
friends of marshalling only such arguments as 
tend to support their thesis. They withhold 
any facts which contradict their ideas. 

Rashi renders: The schemes which do me 
violence. You are so full of your discredited 
theories that you deny me the one thing that is 
my right — a caring and friendly empathy in 
my predicament. 

20 . nU 5 U)n brtx rPK) n»K nnRn 

D'y^n — That you say, T challenge you to 
show me the secure house of those that act 
nobly; I challenge you to show me the fragile 
tent of the wicked!' We continue with Mefzu- 
dos's interpretation: The arguments which 
tend to bolster your position are: People who 
act nobly have no need to build secure houses 
for themselves. They feel perfectly safe in a 
fragile tent. The wicked must protect them¬ 
selves in fortresses. 


29. rgjn Kb onnK} t)-j n?)y onbKt^ K*?rj — 
But is it not true that you have inquired of the 
wayfarers, those whose clearly demonstrated 
truths you dare not reject. The things which 
you refuse to mention are the truths which 
you have learned from the wayfarers; people 
wise in the ways of the world. They offer 
proofs (n'K, a sign) for their assertions, which 
you can in no way deny. 

The observations of the wayfarers will be 
quoted in the next few verses. 

30. ib^v nli^y n^b y*} Tyiv -pr d)’ 1 ? — 

That the evil man is spared the day of 
calamity, the day upon which the furies are 
summoned. ^tpn, to withhold. In this context, 
to withhold involvement, to spare. 

31. ib'obtp’ ns ntyyKvrj layj vjyby T»r-*n — 
Who dares chide him to his face? Though he 
has transgressed, who will requite him ? The 
wicked man would laugh at anyone attempt¬ 
ing to castigate him for his evil ways. Experi¬ 
ence has shown him that he has nothing to 
fear. 

32. Dptp’ u>na-by] b^v nvgpb riitj — He will 
be taken to the burial ground, be hastened to 
the mound. When he dies, he will be treated 
with respect and carried to burial with appro¬ 
priate speed. 

tp’lj is a pile of sheaves. It is borrowed here 
as a metaphor for the grave, called a mound 
because of the earth which will have been 
piled up upon it after the interment. 

33. TUP)?' o*]K-b9 v-]nRi bn) )b-)pn)j 
igptp PR VjDb) — The earth-clods of the valley 
will seem sweet to him, all will be drawn after 
him, those who go before him are without 
number. The burial itself will be a sweet 
experience. He will be followed by crowds of 
people, eager to show him the Iasi respect. And 
he will have been preceded by many people 
who will have vied for the honor of preparing 
his grave for him. 
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21/25-34 25 The other dies, profoundly bitter, never having tasted delight. 

26 Together, they will lie in the dust, worms will blanket them. 

27 See, l know your thoughts, the ideas which you withhold from 
me. 28 That you say, 7 challenge you to show me the secure house 
of those that act nobly; l challenge you to show me the fragile tent 
of the wicked!' 29 But is it not true that you have inquired of the 
wayfarers, those whose clearly demonstrated truths you dare not 
reject. 30 That the evil man is spared the day of calamity, the day 
upon which the furies are summoned. 31 Who dares chide him to 
his face?Though he has transgressed, who will requite him? 32 He 
will be taken to the burial ground, be hastened to the mound . 33 The 
earth-clods of the valley will seem sweet to him, all will be drawn 
after him, those who go before him are without number . 34 How can 
you attempt to comfort me with platitudes, all your justifications 
are no more than betrayals. 


34. byn-iKVi DD i nniWni bsn -gtnmn — 
How can you attempt to comfort me with plat¬ 
itudes, all your justifications are no more than 
betrayals. I have clearly demonstrated that the 
world is not governed by Divine Providence. 
Everything that happens results from blind 
happenstance. Accordingly, your promises 
that if I were to repent all would be well, are no 
more than empty platitudes. Nothing can 
make any difference to what happens to me. 

In Iyov's final sentence, he once more treats 
the friends as a group. At verse 3 we saw that 


for a brief moment, he had hoped that their 
united front might be broken, and that as 
individuals, they would empathize more lov¬ 
ingly with his terrible plight. His anticipation 
was short-lived. 

We cannot know the source of his disillu¬ 
sionment. Perhaps he saw from Tzophar's face 
that his impassioned description of the sleek 
and successful evildoers left no impression at 
all. 

The speech which had begun in high hope, 
ends in disappointment. 


The Second Round 

We are hard put to find the precise function, in the lyov saga, of this second round of speeches. 

It will be instructive to quote Ramban in his compact introductions to the six speeches which 

comprise it: 

1. Eliphaz: The content [of Eliphaz's second speech] is as follows: When Eliphaz first heard lyov 
curse the day of his birth, he chided him by pointing out that the heavenly constellations play no 
function in determining evil or good. All derives only from the wish of the Almighty - all is 
justice and righteousness. Eliphaz did not [then] accuse lyov of any wrongdoing, but only 
encouraged him to sublimate his sufferings. Now, however, that lyov defended himself and 
challenged God to debate, Eliphaz tells him, 'Till now I had thought that your suffering had the 
purpose, not of punishing you for a heinous crime, but of chastising you so that you might 
improve yourself. But now, your own mouth testifies that, all along, you were wicked, without 
any fear of God.' 

For the rest of this speech, it denies that some wicked men have a good life; for all of them will 
eventually perish. This is the position of all the friends. 

2. lyov: In this speech no new ground is broken, lyov says to the friends only that their attempts 
at comforting are meaningless, and that in order to help him they fabricate lies - specifically 
that the wicked are destined to be destroyed. He bemoans his wounds and illnesses and opines 
that they have come upon him undeserved. This proves that there is no Divine Providence. He 
complains of his friends who deny his righteousness, for in his own eyes he is a righteous man. 

3. Bildad: Bildad adds nothing new in this speech, concentrates only upon a graphic description of 
the destruction of the wicked. This is advanced as incontestable proof that suffering comes only 
as judgment. 

4. lyov: In this speech, lyov breaks no new ground. He only describes his pains and evil fortune 
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graphically and claims that they come upon him for no good reason and in contravention of 
justice. His intention is to contradict the assertion that they are meant to chastise and to guide. 
He bemoans his fate, as do all those who writhe in pain. The degree of his suffering serves as 
proof that God protects no one. In the end, he adds that the friends will all be punished for not 
empathizing with him in his pain. 

5. Tzophar: This man teaches nothing in this speech. All he does is to paint graphic pictures and 
expound upon the destruction of the wicked. This, because all the friends have already given 
lyov answers to his problems, each in his own first speech. They have nothing more to do now 
than to speak of the destruction of the wicked and that their descendants will be cut off. 

6. lyov: In this speech lyov goes to great lengths to assert that there are wicked people who live 
happy lives, endowed with wealth, blessed with children and tranquility. He derides the friends 
who claim that justice is served by the fact that, ultimately, the seed of the wicked will be 
destroyed. His intention is to destroy their arguments with incontrovertible proofs. This is all he 
does, because he had already tried to convince them of his righteousness and had not 
succeeded; because the suffering of the righteous is never an insurmountable problem, for we 
are always able to assume that, in reality, he is a sinner, .. 

In numbers 5 and 6, Ramban makes clear that the first round has exhausted the substantive 
arguments in the debate. The friends have made their respective points, and lyov has offered his 
defense — and has had it rejected. In effect then, beside indicating a change in direction on the part 
of Eliphaz [1] and a spirited rebuttal of the doctrine of the inevitable destruction of the wicked by 
lyov [6], there is really nothing new in this round [2,3,4 and 5]. 

How, then, are we to understand its purpose? 

This problem arises only if we look upon the book as a record of a theological debate, designed 
to elucidate differing points of view concerning the burning issues of human suffering and Divine 
concern or indifference. If this is the purpose, then we should expect that each speech make a 
distinct and discrete contribution to the subject at hand. 

But, if there is another design; if we are to study human nature and to learn how to go about, or 
not go about, the comforting of another human being, then this second round has much to teach 
us. 

Each of the three friends has reacted differently to the frustrations of the first round. 

In Eliphai's Second Speech (chapter 15) we were troubled by the fact that the entire second 
round is devoted to the problem of the perceived tranquility of the wicked — a problem which had 
never been uppermost in lyov's mind. We suggested that,... frustrated at their own impotence ... 
/the friendsl are taking refuge in flights of oratory which deal with a theoretical — and therefore safe 
— topic, thus saving themselves the ignominy of failure in a more direct and meaningful approach. 

This is certainly true for Eliphaz. Indeed this greatest of the three friends seems to have suffered 
most from the frustration born of lyov's perceived obduracy. He alone, in the third round, will 
accuse lyov of the vilest transgressions, will not have been moved at all by lyov's piteous cry, O 
pity me, pity me, you who are my friends! (19:21). He is, then, the prototype of the ineffective 
comforter of whom the Zohar talks (see Introductory Remarks to chapter 4). In him we see the 
danger of being unprepared to deal with human suffering. From well-meant but ill-conceived 
concern, he moves to insensitive and uncaring polemic, to outright cruelty, in the third round. 

Bildad appears as both worse and better than Eliphaz. In the second round he follows the latter's 
lead, but surpasses him in his lack of tact. He chides the grovelling and tortured lyov with ignoring 
the niceties of formal debate, and is so insensitive as to describe in the most vivid terms how the 
wicked man can expect to have his children die, never remembering that only now had lyov 
himself had to face the blight of his own future as his sons lay beneath the rubble of his firstborn's 
house. 

But, and this is to his credit, he is not deaf to lyov's pathetic cry. He does not go as far as Tzophar 
who already in his second speech distances himself from the group (see Introductory Remarks to 
chapter 20), but he does not, either, follow Eliphaz's lead in the third round — is apparently 
unwilling to condemn lyov further. He turns to God in ecstasy — not against lyov in imprecation. 

Perhaps, the key element in understanding Bildad is that he was a follower, not a leader. Where 
Eliphaz, in the second round, was circumspect, Bildad ebulliently threw any inhibition to the wind 
and went much further. But, there was a point beyond which he would not follow. Where Eliphaz 
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p/iphaz the Temanite responded and said : 2 Can a mere human 


refused to be deflected from the road that he had chosen, Bildad allowed himself to be moved by 
lyov's agony to the extent that after he has had his say in this second round he will not condemn 
lyov anymore. 

Tzophar, already in his first speech, had lacked the condemnatory spirit. As we have discussed 
in Tzophar's First Speech (chapter 11), he was interested not in explaining lyov's suffering, but in 
helping him over his propensity to vilify God. He shows sensitivity and deep psychological insight 
in recognizing the causes of lyov's brokenness of spirit and gently chides him to pul his own house 
in order so that he might conquer the spirit of bitterness which caused him to blaspheme. With 
such a disposition to see the positive in his friend, it is no surprise that he would pick up on lyov's 
plea for mercy and disassociate himself from the group which had erred so badly in its attempts at 
comforting. 

And so, this second round leads into the third. There, Eliphaz will lose all sense of proportion in 
a sweeping, and totally unfounded, condemnation of lyov; Bildad will sing a song of jubilation to 
God, perhaps hoping to sweep up lyov in his ecstasy; and Tzophar will not appear at all — a 
chastened spirit, aware of his failings and unwilling to take up the cudgels anymore. 

■*5 Ellphaz’s Third Speech 

Did Eliphaz mean this (chapter 22) to be his last speech? Did he think that with it, he would 
finally convince lyov? Was it lyov's rejection which persuaded him not to continue? Was it Bildad's 
clear change of direction? Was it Tzophar's silence? 

For these questions we will find no answers. It seems certain, at least when read superficially, 
that there is nothing to differentiate this speech from any of the others, nothing which would give 
us any intimation that with it, Eliphaz will disappear from the stage. 

And yet — there is, after all, something special. 

In Eliphaz's first two speeches we applied a careful structural analysis to those two speeches. 
We found significance in both the amount of space which was devoted to each of the various 
topics, and also in their positioning within the speeches. 

If we then subject this third speech to the same tests, we find within it a remarkable symmetry. 
The first thirteen verses (A: 2-14) are devoted to a description of lyov's alleged wickedness. Then 
we have four verses (B: 15-18) in which the wicked are described. These are followed by another 
twelve (C: 19-30) which talk of the bliss which will be the lot of the righteous. 

If we apply the criteria of our earlier analysis, then clearly the (C) section is, both by dint of its 
position and its relative length when compared with (B), by far the more significant in Eliphaz's 
mind. If, however, we compare it to (A), then each has a very slight advantage over the other. The 
description of lyov's perceived wickedness is marginally longer, the description of the bliss of the 
righteous is more advantageously positioned. 

What is being said by this? 

Perhaps Eliphaz wishes to leave us with a feeling of ambiguity. By content, as we have analyzed 
the speech in the commentary, it is certainly unrelievedly and — as we believe, unreasonably — 
negative. By skillful and felicitous structuring however, Eliphaz allows us to retain doubts, lyov was 
after all his friend. Although convinced of his unconscionable wickedness (A), he would 
nevertheless be happier if it were different. He wishes to leave lyov with a picture of what might 
have been because — he still hopes — it may yet come about. 


XXII. 


1"5. Most striking about this, Eliphaz's last 
speech, is the opening passage. Each of the 
friends' earlier speeches had begun with some 
remark, addressed to what lyov had said 
immediately before. Thus, to take the exam¬ 
ples from Eliphaz himself, his first speech 
opens: If you tire of one hurdle set against you; 
who would be capable of withholding speech 
(4:2). This is said in reaction to the impreca¬ 
tions to which lyov had given vent in chapter 


3. The second speech opens: Would a wise man 
hold forth with bluster, fill his belly with the 
east wind/ (15:2), which clearly, as the remain¬ 
der of his remarks makes clear, reacts to what 
lyov had said in his earlier reply to Tzophar. 

Here, Eliphaz's opening salvo finds no point 
of reference in the ideas which lyov has just 
expressed. Verse 2 is obscure, but there is no 
doubt that it belongs together with verses 3 
and 4, and that the sense of this cluster of 
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verses is to assert that God owes nothing at all 
to man, and that He will be neither bribed nor 
bullied into a personal confrontation. Verse 5 
hurls a general accusation of evildoing against 
lyov, of which verses 6-14 spell out the details. 
In the speech which lyov has just now 
completed in answer to Tzophar or, more 
correctly, in answer to all the three friends in 
the second round, there is no mention at all of 
any wish to confront God at a bar of justice, 
nor of any claim to personal righteousness. It 
is devoted entirely to a refutation of the 
doctrine espoused by the friends — that the 
wicked invariably are punished for their evil. 

The two points which Eliphaz makes here 
would be entirely appropriate in answer to 


Iyov's reply to Tzophar in round 1 (chapters 
12-14); would, in fact, appear to be a logical 
continuation of Eliphaz's answer to that 
speech (chapter 15). 

In that speech, lyov does challenge God to a , 
confrontation [But if is fo Shaddai that / would 
speak, it is with God that l would remonstrate 
(13:3). See l have composed a brief, l know that 
l shall win the case (13:18)], and does also 
assert his own righteousness [How many are 
my sins and my transgressions, inform me of 
my sins and my transgressions! (13:23)]. [l1 

There seems to be no doubt at all that even 
the form of the four verses which open 
Eliphaz's remarks here, is designed to match 
Iyov's words in that speech: 


Chapter 13 

Chapter 22 

7 . nznip ibi nbiy n:rm bxbn 

Will you represent God with wickedness, 
would you speak falsehoods for Him? 

8 . jiann bxb'Dx liKtpn 

Do you expect to flatter Him, is it for God 
that you contend 7 

9 . ibn.™ 011x3 bnna'DK Danx “ipnr , 3 aiun 
la 

Would it be good were He to inquire into 
you,would you treat Him with derision as 
you would, a man7 

ll. Dp'bjj bs* nngi nygn inxtp kVj 

Will His exaltedness not terrify you, His 
fear not fall upon you? 

2 . b’atfm in’by fap’^a lariatp’ bxbn 

Can a mere human be of any help to the 
Almighty! Surely one who lives his life 
with understanding, helps only himself. 

3. ^977 DJrn)'^ yy?‘Dto p^yn ’a natb yann 
What does Shaddai care if you are righ¬ 
teous, what gain if you were to perfect 
your ways? 

4. ust^raa ^ny xia’ ^O’a'’ ^njo’nn 

Would fear of you inveigle Him into a 
confrontation, cause Him to appear with 
you at the bar of justice ? 

5. YP- T«) 

Clearly your evil is overwhelming, there 
is no end to your iniquities. 


The parallelism does not exhaust itself in 
the language of the two passages [Both begin 
with, ... bK^n, continue with two sentences 
both beginning with the interrogative ... n, 
and are followed by a sentence beginning 
with,... Kbni (although the earlier passage has 
one intervening verse)], but extends to the 
content. In the earlier passage, lyov uses the 
first three verses to chide the friends for their 
erroneous understanding of God — they 
believe that they serve Him well by obfuscat¬ 
ing the issues; while here, in the parallel three 


verses, Eliphaz attempts to set lyov straight 
about his assumptions about Divine-human 
relationships — God gains nothing from 
human wisdom or righteousness. In the fourth 
verse of the earlier passage, lyov tells the 
friends some home-truths about themselves — 
they are destined to be terrified by the 
consequences of their temerity; and in our 
section Eliphaz turns the tables with his 
dissection of Iyov's character. 

We conclude that Eliphaz has not even been 
listening to the intervening debate. His mind 


1. At this point we note that our verse 4 appears to pick up expressions from 13:3 and 18 respectively. 
^rva' 1 recalls, y^nx bx bn nairq ..while 091^133 ion’... echos, ’npiy kj njn. 
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be of any help to the Almighty! Surely one who lives his life 
with understanding, helps only himself. 3 What does Shaddai 
care if you are righteous, what gain if you were to perfect your 
ways? 4 Would fear of you inveigle Him into a confrontation, 
cause Him to appear with you at the bar of justice? 5 Clearly 
your evil is overwhelming, there is no end to your iniquities. 


is still on lyov's earlier speech — the one that 
he was last called upon to answer. As we 
indicated in The Second Round, he among all 
the friends seems to have failed Iyov most 
dismally. His mind has veered away from his 
erstwhile love and now knows nothing but 
the theological dream-castles which he has 
built. 

In Ramban's thought, there is another, 
extremely significant point of reference to 
lyov's speech in chapter 13. 

At 13:15 Iyov had, as Ramban there under¬ 
stood him, affirmed his belief in Divine 
Providence and justice in the afterlife. He had 
simply argued that even granting this, it could 
not excuse the suffering of the righteous in 
this physical, albeit temporary, world. Why, 
he demanded, could God not provide the 
righteous with the bliss which they merited, in 
both worlds? It is to this argument that 
Eliphaz responds here. He argues that from the 
fact that God gains nothing at all from man's 
good deeds, it follows that His purpose in 
demanding anything at all is only to benefit 
us. Clearly, even man's fate in this world is 
governed by God's beneficence. If Iyov is 
suffering, it can only be because he was, in 
fact, a sinner. 

Ramban views this theological position of 
Iyov — that justice prevails in the afterlife but 
not in this world — as being absolutely 
fundamental to lyov's thought. As Ramban 
interprets it, this thought permeates the entire 
mashal which Iyov delivers in chapters 27-28, 
see there. 

It should be noted, though, that this thesis is 
yielded by only Ramban's reading of 13:15. 
Rashi never makes this point, and conse¬ 
quently diverges from Ramban in key sections 
of the book. 

2. b’atyn in^y lap 1 ’ 1 ? "ai-jap 1 bttbn — Can a 
mere human be of any help to the Almighty! 
Surely one who lives his life with understand¬ 
ing, helps only himself. We have rendered the 
verse as does Metzudos. Taken thus, it fits in 
smoothly with the next two verses. 

Ramban suggests: [We disagree with you, 
not in order to curry favor with God ] Our 
human efforts can never help God in any way. 
That a wise person (b 1 Dtyn) refutes your 


arguments (In’by) will never in any way give 
pleasure to God (f3p‘' ,, 3). [Therefore it is only 
for the sake of truth that we argue with you.] 

Tar gum : Could man ever teach God any¬ 
thing (po, to teach). And if he were to attempt 
such a thing, would God ever listen to him? 

3. T5T7 onn-p yan-DKi piyn p pitt 1 ? ypnn — 
What does Shaddai care if you are righteous, 
what gain if you were to perfect your ways? 
Your righteousness could in no way persuade 
God to enter into an argument with you 
(Rashi). 

4. VBVJni T|jpy K3’ ^np'> ^ntj-i'nn — Would 
fear of you inveigle Him into a confrontation, 
cause Him to appear with you at the bar of 
justice ? Would fear that you might otherwise 
act wickedly bring God to the bar of justice? 
Your wickedness could in no way harm Him 
(Metzudos). 

5. tpoa'iy 1 ? yj?"pKi nan Tjjpyn Kbn — Clearly 
your evil is overwhelming, there is no end to 
your iniquities. God must know that you have 
perpetrated great evil (Rashi) [and it must be 
for this reason that He brings suffering upon 
you. He need feel no compunction for refusing 
to justify Himself in front of a bar of justice.] 

Rashi, by interpreting, . .. K'bn, Clearly, He 
knows ..., appears to be softening Eliphaz's 
apparently preposterous statement. If, as the 
simple translation of the phrase would have 
seemed to yield, Eliphaz is making a statement 
of fact — Iyov is very evil — then we would 
have had to ask: How does Eliphaz know this? 
Up to the moment of his coming to comfort 
him, Eliphaz had lived far away, had indeed 
regarded Iyov as a close friend. If from his 
personal observation he would have known 
that Iyov is the cruel ogre whom he now 
depicts, he would surely have broken off that 
friendship. 

But, even given all this, Rashi's explanation 
holds good only for this verse. If Eliphaz had 
made only this general statement, then indeed 
we would have seen it as justified under the 
circumstances. But what of the litany of sins 
which follows? Why the graphic depiction of 
heinous crimes which cannot be more than 
figments of Eliphaz's imagination? 

We must conclude that Eliphaz is allowing 
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his condemnatory spirit to run away with him. 
He has become completely caught up in his 
thesis, theory has entirely replaced reality. It is 
small wonder that God's anger was kindled 
against him and his friends (42:7). 

Metzudos, again apparently with the object 
of softening the statement, suggests: God will 
certainly not agree to a confrontation with 
you. However, I will answer in His stead: He 
has been justified in sending these troubles 
upon you because, as a role-model from whom 
people will learn, your smallest transgressions 
loom large. There is no end to your iniquity 
because it does not stop with you. It continues 
to make waves as more and more people learn 
to act as you have done. 

6 . D’li/Dn D’pnj; nani Dan ^ni< banrr’a — For 
without any justification do you take pledges 
from your brothers, tear off the garments from 
the naked, ban, to bind, thus, to take or give a 
pledge. Without any justification seems to 
imply that lyov would take pledges from his 
brothers [friends?, relatives?], even when they 
owed him no money at all. 

In chapter 24, lyov describes the practices of 
wicked people. The taking of pledges from 
defenseless people is mentioned twice: once 
from the widow (v. 30) and once from the 
destitute (v. 9). It is instructive that never does 
lyov accuse even the most wicked of taking 
pledges Dan, without any justification. Once 
more we see a propensity on Eliphaz's part to 
exaggerate Iyov's purported wickedness. 

Metzudos points out that clothes are not 
torn off people who are already naked. They 
become naked because their clothes are taken. 
But, he says, such is the usage of Hebrew that 
people and things are described ]D 1 D nu) by, as 
they will be as a result of a given action. 

7. nnb-yann ay-jni ngu/n d’D'k 1 ? — You 
would not give an exhausted man water to 
drink, and withheld bread from the starving. 
lyov himself paints a different picture about 
his attitude toward the poor: / would save 
the groaning poor, the orphans whom none 
would help. The blessings of the destitute were 


mine, I would give cheer to widows. I would 
don righteousness so that it became my very 
garment, my sense of justice became shirt 
and crown to me. I became eyes for the blind, 
legs for the lame. I am a father for the 
destitute, made it my business to acquaint 
myself with quarrels of which I knew nothing 
(29:12-16). 

8. na at^ d’jq ^ VTij— Does 

then the world belong to him who would 
strong-arm others, does he who is looked up to 
have a permanent lease upon it? The transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi. Eliphaz is taunting lyov as 
the bully who thinks that he owns the world. 

Metzudos has: While you always took 
advantage of the poor and defenseless, you 
would toady to the rich. As far as you were 
concerned it was as though the strong men 
owned the world; the powerful ones might, 
for all you cared, live there permanently. 

9. ro"n D’nrr niym nnbv) nunbK — You 
have driven away widows empty-handed, 
broken the strength of orphans. In contrast to 
your treatment of the powerful, you were 
merciless to the widows. If you became aware 
of even a slight infraction of any rule, you 
would drive them out, even taking from them 
the little that they possessed. In doing so you 
broke the strength of their children, the 
orphans. With their mothers gone, there was 
no one to help them. [Metzudos). 

10. DKna in? T|bnan D’na ^pma’ap ia*by — 
Therefore are you surrounded by snares, 
sudden terror will confuse you. Clearly the 
sense of this verse and the next is that the 
troubles described in them are Iyov's punish¬ 
ment for the wrongdoings listed in the earlier 
verses. 

But, if this is the case, would we not have 
expected Eliphaz to describe the actual suffer¬ 
ing to which lyov had been subjected? Why 
does he not say that because of his wickedness 
his wealth had been decimated, his family 
destroyed, his health ruined? Why the snares, 
the terror, the darkness, the water? 

Perhaps this would indicate that the accusa- 
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6 For without any justification do you take pledges from 
your brothers, tear off the garments from the naked. 7 You 
would not give an exhausted man water to drink, and withheld 
bread from the starving . 8 Does then the world belong to him who 
would strong-arm others, does he who is looked up to have a per¬ 
manent lease upon it? 9 You have driven away widows empty- 
handed, broken the strength of orphans. 10 Therefore are you 
surrounded by snares, sudden terror will confuse you. 11 Or dark¬ 
ness through which you cannot see, till torrents of water engulf 
you. 12 Is not Cod high in the heaven? You have set your sights 
above the vaulting stars . 13 That you say,'What can the Almighty 
know, can He make judgments through the intense darkness?' 


lions of the previous verses are not to be taken 
literally. Eliphaz was not describing Iyov, the 
man, but talked of him as a paradigm of a 
wicked person who, having done all the evil 
things described, would be punished as set 
forth here. This interpretation would certainly 
tend to mitigate the harsh picture of Eliphaz's 
unreasoning animosity, as we have analyzed it 
in the commentary above. 

However, there is also another possibility. 
Eliphaz is describing lyov's present situation, 
not what has happened to him in the past. He 
is explaining why Iyov cannot find peace 
from his restless questings, why now, that 
nothing can be undone anymore, he cannot 
make peace with himself and simply learn to 
live positively in his reduced state. For this he 
uses the metaphor of the frightened animal 
dashing in every which direction in order to 
escape some unknown terror, always driven 
back by obstacles which it cannot overcome, 
darkness which it cannot penetrate, waters 
which are too deep to ford. So too is Iyov. 
Unwilling to live with the horror of his reality, 
striking out in all directions for some solution 
to his predicament, he is always being beaten 
back by truths against which his intellectual 
vigor beats itself to exhaustion. 

11. dpdji D 7 n"nyaitfi nx‘in*xb T^rrix — Or 
darkness through which you cannot see, till 
torrents of water engulf you. We follow 
Ramban. The earlier verse had talked of 
sudden terrors which constantly plague the 
wicked Iyov. Our verse describes the other 
possibility. He may be totally unaware, and 
therefore unafraid, of the lowering clouds and 
darkness until the downpour which engulfs 
him takes him by surprise. 

12. inn* 7 ? D 7 33l3 u/xt nx~n D 7 nut naa nibx*xbn 
— Is not Cod high in the heaven?You have set 
your sights above the vaulting stars. If you are 


so wicked and still have the temerity to 
maintain your innocence, this can only be 
because you believe God to be so far removed 
from the affairs of man, that He simply is 
unaware of what they do. This, will be made 
clear in the next verses (Rashi, Ramban and 
Metzudos). 

13. ui9U> 7 bjny njpn bx jnynn nnnxi — That 
you say, 'What can the Almighty know, can 
He make judgments through the intense dark¬ 
ness 7 The thought begun in the previous 
verse continues here and carries on into the 
next verse. 

Again, one has to wonder at Eliphaz's 
contention. Can he really believe that Iyov 
thinks that God is unaware of what goes on in 
this world? Even if such an opinion held sway 
among some groups of heretics [see Ramban 
(Introduction to /you) on Psalms 73:10: Then 
they say, 'How could God know, does the Most 
High have knowledge?), Iyov certainly does 
not subscribe to it: Who does not know through 
all th ese — that it is the hand of God which 
wrought all this. In Whose hand is the 
life-force of all living creatures, the spirit 
within all of mankind (12:9-10). And even if, 
with Ramban, we were to assert that lyov's 
first speech indicates a similar line of thought, 
it is clear that already at chapter 6 , when he 
responds to Eliphaz's first speech, he has 
conceded his error — see Introductory Re¬ 
marks to that chapter. 

Now it is true that throughout lyov's many 
speeches, there is a degree of ambivalence 
concerning God's involvement in the affairs 
of man (see lyov's Response toTzophar’s First 
Speech in chapter 12 , and Ramban to 35:2), but 
to say that he denies God's knowledge flies in 
the face of most of his contentions — chief 
among them, that God somehow takes plea¬ 
sure in the tortures which he is undergoing 
(see particularly chapter 9). 
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How indeed can Eliphaz, in this very speech, 
deride Iyov's longing to stand with God before 
the bar of justice — a claim which would be 
absolutely meaningless once God's knowledge 
is denied — and then claim that lyov chal¬ 
lenges that very knowledge? 

Once more we must conclude that Eliphaz, 
in this last speech, has lost his sense of propor¬ 
tion and is willing not only to accuse lyov of 
wrongdoings which he clearly never commit¬ 
ted, but also of opinions to which, manifestly, 
he does not subscribe. 

14. ibruT D'nw ivt} nto 1 Kb) ib-“ijpp o’rty — 
The clouds hide Him so that He cannot see, He 
travels around the circle of the heavens. His 
sphere of interest is limited to the heavens; He 
knows nothing of what transpires upon the 
earth (Rashi). 

15. litT’nn 13 *)T upK “ilniyri obiy mKn — Do 
you recall the ways of old, the ways trodden by 
the sinners ? Translation follows Ramban and 
Radak. [Rashi and R' Yosef Kara read the 
ensuing passage as referring to the fate of, 
either the people of Sodom, or to the generation 
of Noah which was inundated by the Flood. 
Since we feel that this is true at the aggadic 
level, but is not meant as the simple meaning of 
the text, we have elected to follow those com¬ 
mentators who go with the plain meaning of 
the verses; see footnote to 28:4.] The heresies 
described in the previous verses are not new. 
There have always been people who denied 
God's knowledge, but these have been speedily 
destroyed as described in the next verse. 
Surely, lyov does not want to be a part of this. 

16. D-riD) pyr inj ny-Kbi iu>np—itpK — Who 
were cut off before their time, torrents poured 
down upon their foundations, uipp as cut off 
follows Ramban and Radak in Shorashim. The 
meaning, according to the latter, could either 
be borrowed from the meaning, to be wrinkled, 


in which case it would be a metaphor for old 
age, and therefore, approaching death; or unp 
might be an inversion of D\?p, to pluck. 

The torrents of water inundating the foun¬ 
dations are a metaphor for speedy destruction 
( Ramban ). Rashi and various other commenta¬ 
tors see the phrase as a reference to the people 
who were swept away by the flood in Noah's 
time. 

17. mb byD’-nm uran -no bKb nnoKn — 
They, who say to the Almighty, 'Leave us be/’ 
And what will Shaddai do to them? Ramban 
and Metzudos read “HD as though it were writ¬ 
ten, 19 , He has turned away. They say about 
God that He has forsaken them. We have 
translated the form as an imperative, as it is 
written. 

18. 'm npnn o^yitn nvyi mu Drvrn Kbn Kirn — 
But He had filled their homes with all manner 
of good, surely the thoughts of the wicked are 
beyond me 1 . God had filled the homes of the 
wicked with all the beautiful things which 
they possess. Why, then, would they wish to 
deny Him? Eliphaz professes not to under¬ 
stand their thinking. 

19. mb-ayb’ ’pii irmu>’) □’P^y ikh’ — The 
righteous watched and rejoiced, the pure de¬ 
rided them. We follow Ramban that this verse 
is to be read together with the next: The righ¬ 
teous of the world will be pleased by their 
vindication, the pure will have occasion to 
deride the wicked when their downfall be¬ 
comes obvious. 

20 . wk nbrm D^nn »i?’p -lnm kVdk — That 
our world has not been destroyed, but their 
pride was burned by fire. Taking uu^p as an 
unusual form of irnip), our world (Radak, 
Shorashim), the translation follows Ramban. 
The righteous mentioned in the previous verse 
see that in spite of all vicissitudes, their world 
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2^/i4-25 4 The clouds hide Him so that He cannot see, He travels around 

the circle of the heavens. 15 Do you recall the ways of old, the 
ways trodden by the sinners? 16 Who were cut off before their 
time, torrents poured down upon their foundations. 17 They, 
who say to the Almighty, 'Leave us be!' And what will Shaddai 
do to them7 18 But He had filled their homes with all manner 
of good, surely the thoughts of the wicked are beyond me! 19 The 
righteous watched and rejoiced, the pure derided them. 20 That 
our world has not been destroyed, but their pride was burned 
by fire. 21 Acquire, then, the habit of being with Him as He would 
wish — and you shall be at peace, by such methods you shall be 
granted happiness. 22 Allow, I beg you, His words to instruct 
you, place His sayings in your heart. 23 // you but turn back 
to Shaddai you will be re-established, but, distance iniquity 
from your heart. 14 You will raise up strongholds upon the earth, 
rocks in the valleys will contain your gold. 25 Then Shaddai will 
turn against your enemies, mountains of silver will be yours. 


continues to flourish, and this imbues them 
with joy. They look askance upon the wicked 
who, in spite of initial gains, will eventually 
lose everything. 

We have rendered □“nn 1 as their pride, in 
accordance with Rashi who offers onitu, gain, 
which would be a more literal translation from 
"irv, to add on. 

21. roil? ^rminn nna DbtiM iny lO'ispn — 
Acquire, then, the habit of being with Him as 
He would wish — and you shall be at peace, by 
such methods you shall be granted happiness. 
We have followed Metzudos. pp as the acqui¬ 
sition of a habit is attested by him from Psalms 
139:3. 

We have expanded the simple lay, with 
Him, to being with Him as He would wish, in 
accordance with Rashi’s understanding. 

From here onward, Eliphaz exhorts lyov to 
strike out in a new direction, to become righ¬ 
teous where earlier, as perceived by Eliphaz, he 
had been wicked. 

The first step would seem to be the accep¬ 
tance of God's direct providence as a given 
(Metzudos). 

22. TpaSa rnnK n’trn rnin van Krnp — Allow, 
l beg you, His words to instruct you, place His 
sayings in your heart. Once lyov will have 
accepted the given of God's direct providence, 
he will be vitally interested in discovering the 
ways in which God wishes him to go. 

23. nbjy pTnn nnn nitr-iy mu/tyOK 
— If you but turn back to Shaddai you will be 
re-established, but, distance iniquity from your 


heart . Your rehabilitation is up to you. You 
need only repent and all will be well — but 
your repentance must be an honest one. You 
must not hold on to any of your past transgres¬ 
sions. Were you to do so, you would be like one 
who immerses himself in a mikveh while hold¬ 
ing on to the source of his uncleanliness. Need¬ 
less to say, his immersion will be useless (Met- 
zudos). 

24. “P31N D’bm -narin "iya — You 

will raise up strongholds upon the earth, rocks 
in the valleys will contain your gold. If you but 
return to God, you will be both mighty and 
wealthy. 

Ramban understands upon the earth, that 
you will be so strong that you will not find it 
necessary to build your fortresses among the 
rocks. You will not have to fear many threats, 
and therefore it will not be necessary that your 
fortresses be impregnable. 

For D’bnj “ny we have followed Rashi. 
Strong rocks located in deep valleys, protected 
by the mountains which surround them, are 
the safest place to keep one's treasures (Mefzw- 
dos). “PDlK is short for “PDlK 3HT, the gold from 
Ophir, which is the highest quality gold (Met¬ 
zudos). 

Targum, apparently followed by Ramban 
and R' Meyuchas, read as though the phrase 
were written,.. .D’SmUYpi. The sense is: Your 
gold will be as plentiful [or as cheap] as stones 
piled up in the river. 

25. nlDyim qp3j ’I# rvni — Then 

Shaddai will turn against your enemies, moun¬ 
tains of silver will be yours. The translation 
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follows Ramban. For the first phrase he offers 
an alternative: Shaddai will feel with you in 
your troubles [from Tiy, to be in difficult 
straits ]. 

qjp, to be tired-, nloyin, mountain peaks 
[perhaps because of the weariness of the 
mountain climber attempting to scale the 
peaks — see Hirsch, Numbers 23:22). 

26. Tpjs rnbj*-bt< Kti/ni i|ynn -nut-by m"»3 — 
For then you will find delight in Shaddai, will 
be able to lift your face to God. The second 
phrase means that Iyov will have established a 
trusting relationship with God (R' Meyuchas). 

27. obvfn Tpiiii vbK Tnyrt — You will 

pray to Him and He will listen to you, you will 
be able to fulfill your oaths. When in trouble, 
it is normal to make conditional commitments. 
If God will help me, then I undertake to do 
such and such, or to bring these or those 
sacrifices. You will be in a position to have to 
fulfill your oaths, means that God will always 
help — your stipulations will have been met. 


and you will have to honor your commitments 
(Mefzwdos). 

28. UK 7113 rp^-ll-byi ogji -inn—inni — You 
will make plans which will succeed, your 
paths will be bathed in light. The light of 
success ( Metzudos ). 

29. ytyv D’ry niyi nil nnRni i^su/jv:? — 
Should there be lowly ones, you will command, 
'Arise!', will save those whose eyes are low. 
Not only you, but all with whom you come 
into contact will benefit from your new 
closeness to God. God will raise the lowly, save 
the broken, simply because you wish it 
(Mefzudos). 

nil, from nxi, to be proud. Vav and aleph 
are interchangeable. 

30. ips? 133 ubipii 1 p3' 1 K ubni — Even the 
guilty will escape, be freed by the purity of 
your hands. Your merits will extend even to 
helping someone who is really guilty, so great 
will be your purity (Metzudos). 


lyov’s Response to Ellphaz’s Third Speech 

Angry at the friends for suspecting him of being evilly disposed toward God and man, Iyov does 
not react in any way to what they have said. Instead, he gives voice to his longing for a 
confrontation with God. Surely he would be able to win final vindication for himself (Ramban). 

In chapter 26:2-4, in response to Bildad's final speech, Iyov addresses him in the singular — as 
an individual. Previously, in all his responses, he had invariably used the plural — aiming his 
remarks at the group. Clearly, by the time that Bildad addressed him for the last time, Iyov realized 
that the association between the friends had disintegrated, that both Eliphaz and Tzophar had 
dropped out of the debate. 

Accordingly, it is clear that when Iyov began this, his third response to Eliphaz, he already knew 
that it would be his last. 

What, in these circumstances, would we have expected in terms of tone and content? 

Iyov had never been reticent in condemning the friends. Again and again he had let them know, 
in no uncertain terms, that he regarded them as ineffective, disloyal, unfeeling and cruel. Indeed, 
in his final speech to Bildad he will continue in this mode: Bildad, he says clearly, has helped not 
at all, has brought no wisdom to bear upon the solution of the problem, has failed in this last 
attempt at comfort as he had failed in the earlier ones. 

We would have expected nothing different in his response to Eliphaz. 

Eliphaz in his recent speech has done what neither he nor any of the other friends had done 
before. He has accused Iyov of the vilest sins — with absolutely no basis in reality. If ever Iyov 
would have been justified in expressing his pique in a personal attack, it would have been now. 
But, he does nothing of the sort. In this speech, he addresses no single word to either Eliphaz 
individually or to the friends as a group. Even verse 2, in which he bemoans the ineffectiveness of 
comfort which he had been offered, is addressed to no one; it is spoken in the form of a soliloquy. 

The lesson seems clear. Iyov will criticize, and criticize sharply, only those who have not 
forfeited their claim upon his friendship. None of the previous speeches had put any of the friends 
totally beyond the pale. They may have ceased to love Iyov, but Iyov had not ceased to love them. 
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2^26-30 26 1~ or then y° u tvill find delight in Shaddai, will be able to lift your 
face to Cod. 27 You will pray to Him and He will listen to you, you 
will be able to fulfill your oaths . 29 You will make plans which will 
succeed, your paths will be bathed in light. 29 Should there be lowly 
ones, you will command, 'Arise!', will save those whose eyes are 
low. 30 Even the guilty will escape, be freed by the purity of your 
hands. 


He felt the obligation to pull them up short, to halt their rush into self-deception upon which they 
seemed bent. 

Not so Eliphaz. He has finally, and irrevocably, lost lyov. lyov feels no obligation to set him 
straight, will not dignify his scurrilous attacks with any answer at all. 

And so, lyov is subject to yet another loss. If family wealth and standing had all disappeared 
in the whirlwind of God's displeasure, there had always been the comforting knowledge that 
he was yet blessed with friends. We can imagine the terrible feeling of loneliness and aliena¬ 
tion which must have overtaken lyov at the moment in which he realized that Eliphaz, loo, 
was gone. 

And so, we are not surprised that in this speech lyov says nothing of his pains, of his loss of 
standing in society, of the disintegration of his family and home, in short, of all the dreadful realities 
upon which his fevered mind had seized in his earlier speeches. 

At this point he is overwhelmed by a different realization. He has not only lost his friend, he is 
even unable to find — his God. In one of the most poignant passages in the book, we have lyov 
launching an abortive search along all the points of the compass for some glimpse of the Divine 
purpose, for some understanding of his predicament, But, there is nothing. Nothing at all except a 
power seemingly set upon smashing his world. With exquisite poignancy lyov expresses a longing 
for the simple verities of earlier generations — it was so easy to comprehend the fate of the Dor 
HaMabul, the generation of the Flood. 

lyov ends this sad speech with a pathetic attempt to elicit confirmation for his thesis. Everyone, 
he feels, must agree with him. But, we are left wondering. What will lyov really gain if he is right? 
For him there seems nothing left but a world in shambles. 


XXIII. 

Ramban asserts that lyov has nothing new to say in this speech. He is angry at the friends for 
suggesting that he is an evil person, and therefore does not bother to answer them. He does 
express his desire to discuss his own righteousness with God, and to question Him about the 
wickedness which the evildoers practice — apparently with impunity. These are two issues 
which are uppermost in his mind. 

While it is true that the speech breaks no new philosophical or theological ground, it is 
nevertheless profoundly revealing when read with what we have understood to be Rashi's 
approach to the book in mind. It is significant, more for what lyov does not say, than for what 
he says. 

Eliphaz's speech had ended with a ringing call for teshuvah (repentance). It had held out 
beguiling prospects of boundless bliss and even power to elicit grace for others — if only lyov 
would be willing to change. We would have supposed that lyov would have been moved. Is not, 
after all, even the greatest tzaddik a baal teshuvah (repentant)? Do we not all, even the holiest 
among us, pray daily that God accept our penitence? Why then should lyov, even if he is right 
and therefore righteous, spurn this heartfelt plea? Why do we hear only a bellicose challenge 
hurled at God, instead of a silent whisper of contrition? 

Clearly, Eliphaz has failed in even this, his most reasonable attempt at helping lyov. A speech 
begun with thirteen verses of recrimination and false accusation cannot hope to redeem itself 
with a friendly ending. With his first words, Eliphaz, instead of eliciting interest, curiosity and 
an inclination toward the positive, had by his groundless attack stoked Iyov's fury. Nothing that 
he could say afterward would make any difference. Once more we can understand the Zohar’s 
condemnation — good thoughts cloaked in hopelessly inadequate garb. The friends, insuf¬ 
ficiently prepared for their exquisitely difficult task, were doomed to failure. 
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2. vmjtcby rrj^ n: ’Hit; np divtdi — After 
all this, my speech is just as bitter, the hand 
that afflicts me is heavier than my cries. After 
all your many speeches I remain uncomforted, 
and therefore feel bitter against you (Ram- 
ban). Nothing that any of you has said has 
assuaged my pain. 

Or: Even after all the bitter thoughts that I 
have uttered ... ( Metzudos). 

■•T is taken, not as my hand, but as the hand 
that afflicts me. The sense is that either, after 
all your useless attempts at comfort, or even 
after all the bitterness which I have expressed, 
my cries are still very much less than might 
have been warranted by the degree of my 
suffering. 

3. injiarny t03N ,, nin’ — 

Would that l would know so that I might find 
Him, I would go right up to the very base of 
His throne. Iyov roughly rejects Eliphaz's call 
to teshuvah. He is looking not for penitence 
but for confrontation ( Daas Mikra). 

rman, from ]13, to establish. Here, hinting at 
IK 93 113JJJ, the base of God's throne (Psalms 
97:2), where He sits in judgment (Rashi). 

4 . nirgin *695 ->di rjpb nj'jjm — 

Would lay out my claims before Him, would 
fill my mouth with arguments. U^lthp is 
frequently used to denote a right, something 
which is due. See, for example. Exodus 23:6, 
the right of the destitute, or Deuteronomy, the 
right of the orphan. 

nnjtn from to demonstrate. 

5. b TpiO-i-p? nj’3K) cbp ny-jK — At 
least I would know the words by which He will 
answer me, understand what He will say to 
me. The translation follows Rashi. Even if He 
will not allow me to speak, I will at least hear 
what He has to say. Ramban believes that Iyov 
is contrasting God to the friends. I have no 
knowledge or understanding of what you are 


trying to say to me. I am quite sure that, were 
I to hear from God Himself, I would compre¬ 
hend His meaning. 

6. ’3 oty; ton-ns t(b npy 3’T n3*3*pn — Will 
He battle me with exaggerated force? Surely 
not! Of only this will He accuse me. The 
syntax is difficult. Following are some of the 
suggested interpretations. 

Our translation follows Rashi. The sense of 
the final ph rase is that God will accuse me 
only of such sins as I have actually committed. 
He will not confront me with spurious accusa¬ 
tions. 

R' Yosef Kara has the same general under¬ 
standing, but reads the phrase: He will not 
bring false accusations against me. 

Ramban: Would He personally wrangle 
with me so that He might demonstrate His 
superior strength? Surely not. Instead He will 
appoint an impartial judge over me, who will 
not frighten me and in front of whom my 
righteousness will come into its own (next 
verse). 

Or: Instead of flaunting His superior 
strength. He will devote His concentration 
upon my case to see what I have really done. 
Once this happens, I will surely be judged 
innocent (next verse). 

7. rgbgti] iny rgu "iiyj Diy — 
There, my forthrightness will confront Him, 
once and for all I will escape my accuser. 
There refers to the base of His throne in 
verse 3, where the confrontation is to take 
place. 

The translation follows Metzudos. Iyov's 
forthrightness is anthropomorphized. My 
good deeds will argue for me — and I will 
certainly be vindicated. 

Ramban (see commentary to v. 6) reads: 
There, the impartial, non-threatening judge 
whom God will have appointed (ny;) will 
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23/1-12 1 J yov responded and said: 2 After all this, my speech is just as 

bitter, the hand that afflicts me is heavier than my cries. 
3 Would that I would know so that I might find Him, I would go 
right up to the very base of His throne . 4 Would lay out my claims 
before Him, would fill my mouth with arguments. 5 At least I 
would know the words by which He will answer me, understand 
what He will say to me. 6 Will He battle me with exaggerated 
force? Surely not! Of only this will He accuse me. 7 There, my 
forthrightness will confront Him, once and for all I will escape my 
accuser. 8 But, / walk to the East, He is not there, to the West and 
cannot perceive Him. 9 The North He created — but l cannot 
glimpse Him, He has concealed the South so that I cannot see. 
10 For He knows the path which l have followed, were He to 
test me — l would come out as gold. 11 My legs have followed His 
footsteps, I have kept to His path and have not strayed. 12 The 
commands uttered by His lips — / would not defect from them. His 
mouth's utterances were more precious than my daily bread. 


be available to me, and 1 will be able to argue 
my case before him, sure that I will be 
vindicated. 

8. lb"p?K kSi "rtnKi upki D !i? in — & ut ' 
I walk to the East, He is not there, to the West 
and cannot perceive Him. D“ip, that which lies 
in front, and "flriK, that which lies behind, are 
East and West respectively. This in Scriptural 
usage, which describes the cardinal points 
from the point of view of one who is facing 
East. For this reason, North and South are 
described as left and right, respectively (next 
verse). 

Iyov is reacting to Eliphaz's accusation at 
22:14. Far from believing that God's interest is 
limited to the circle of the heavens, he knows 
Him to be a very real presence upon earth. It is 
just that his best efforts to find God are 
constantly being frustrated ( Daas Mikra). 

9. kVi pn? qtsy] mrrKbi inte/ya blKPty — 
The North He created — but I cannot glimpse 
Him, He has concealed the South so that l 
cannot see. The first phrase is difficult. Some 
possibilities: 

Rashi: When He created the North, He did 
not place His throne there. Therefore I cannot 
find Him there. 

Ramban: Even though He created the 
North, I cannot find Him there. 

tnij, a shortened form of nmi< from nin, to 
see. TOV* fo envelop. See, for example. Psalms 
65:14, The valleys cover themselves with corn. 

10. kyk anja p^na nray Tyi y*p"’3 — For He 
knows the path which l have followed, were 


He to test me — l would come out as gold. 
Rashi reads this as going back to verse 6. God 
has no intention of doing battle with me, 
because He knows that my path has been 
blameless, that were He to test me I would 
prove to be as pure as gold. 

Eliphaz had accused lyov of thinking that 
he could force God into a confrontation with 
him: Would fear of you inveigle Him into a 
confrontation, cause Him to appear with you 
at the bar of justice? (22:4). Here Iyov contra¬ 
dicts this assertion. On the contrary, God will 
not consent to a confrontation because He 
knows my innocence (Daas Mikra). 

11. dk-kVi 'mot 0 13 -n ’ban mriK intfio — My 

legs have followed His footsteps, I have kept to 
His path and have not strayed. HlfK, fo go 
straight, thus, footstep. 

The idiom, 'to walk in God's footsteps,' is 
unusual. Perhaps it is intended to convey the 
idea which the Sages derive from the expres¬ 
sion, And you shall walk in His paths 
(Deuteronomy 28:9): That we are bidden to 
attempt to emulate God's own goodness, to act 
in all cases as God would act. Even as He is 
merciful so we too should be merciful, and the 
like. 

12 . r*Q*npK ’rusy , 'pnp ty’pjj xbi vnaty rnyn 
— The commands uttered by His lips — l 
would not defect from them, His mouth's 
utterances were more precious than my daily 
bread, ’pn echoes Proverbs 30:8, ’pn Drib, my 
daily bread, pin from ppn, fo decree, means 
something prescribed. 
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13. tyyp rmiN uysii lan’itf’ ’hi into iom — But, 
he is single-minded, who can sway Hint, He 
wanted — and so He did. Although God 
knows that 1 am innocent, He is single- 
minded in His insistence upon subjecting me 
to all manner of suffering. There is nobody 
who can gainsay Him, He is all-powerful and 
can do what He wants. 

14. iny nl3“) njn}} ’pn D' ,I ?iy! '•3 — He is 
determined to impose full measure upon me, 
many such as this can be traced to Him. There 
appears to be an intentional play on the ’pri of 
verse 12. We both have our fixed agenda. 
Mine is the need for my daily bread. His is to 
make sure that I am exposed to a measure of 
suffering. 

The second phrase justifies the first. His 
determination to harm me comes as no shock 
to me. He has done the same to me in the past, 
others too have suffered from Him. 

15. linn inai*} iJiann bn3K vaap p*by — 
Therefore / am confused before Him, when I 
consider — / am frightened of Him. Confusion 
and terror result from arbitrariness. If there 
were some logic to the way God treats me, I 
would more readily be able to cope. But, if 


even a life lived in absolute purity cannot 
protect me from suffering — then indeed I am 
terrified. 

16. ■ , j‘? , rnn ’ab Tin bK} — For the 

Almighty has made me faint of heart, Shaddai 
has confounded me. Iyov's problems go be¬ 
yond the actual suffering to which he is 
exposed. His whole personality has changed. 
Where before he was an upstanding, confi¬ 
dent person, he is now easily afraid and 
bitterly confused (Mefzudos). 

17. bQK-n^? ’j^ni Tyrr’jBn ’nnyj kV'b — 
For I had never been cut off because of 
darkness, He was wont to cover up the dense 
gloom from before me. The translation follows 
Mefzwdos. Iyov suffers all the more from his 
disorientation, because of the sheltered life 
which he had led when fortune still smiled 
upon him. Never before did he have to fear 
darkness; always, when gloom threatened, did 
God protect him. This makes him all the more 
vulnerable to his current uncertainties. 

Ramban interprets: If only I had been cut 
off before all this darkness descended, if only 
You had protected me from my present gloom 
by letting me die early! 


XXIV. 


1. vn: inj-K'b ly-pi D’ny u^yrKb nifto ynn — 
Why? No time-span is, after all, hidden from 
Shaddai; moreover even those who know Him 
best, know nothing of His days. We have fol¬ 
lowed R' Meyuchas in the translation of this 
very difficult verse. The opening question — 
or exclamation — goes back to the end of the 
previous chapter. For the Almighty has made 
me faint of heart .... Why is He able to do this? 
Because He knows, and therefore controls, 
everything; and no one, even those who know 
Him best, can have any idea of His true being. 


Rashi : Would that God were not aware of 
the time at which a person is destined to die. If 
He did not know this for sure, then He would 
not be in so much of a hurry to bring suffering 
upon him, and then there would be a chance 
that the person might die before he was ex¬ 
posed to troubles. Why should it be that even 
those who know Him best, know so very little 
about the real God? 

R' Yosef Kara: Why did God not hide away 
the times allotted to my suffering, for the 
wicked people who are going to be described 
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23/13-17 


24 / 1-7 


13 But, he is single-minded, who can sway Him, He wanted — and 
so He did. 14 He is determined to impose full measure upon me, 
many such as this can he traced to Him . 15 Therefore I am confused 
before Him, when I consider — I am frightened of Him. 16 For the 
Almighty has made me faint of heart, Shaddai has confounded me. 
17 For I had never been cut off because of darkness, He was wont to 
cover up the dense gloom from before me. 

■ V\N ? No time-span is, after all, hidden from Shaddai; 

moreover even those who know Him best, know nothing 
of His days. 2 They move back boundary markers, have stolen 
flocks and take them out to graze. 3 Drive the orphan's donkey, 
take the widow's ox in pledge. 4 Drive the destitute from the 
road, together, the poor of the land go into hiding. 5 See, they are 
the wild asses of the desert going out to do their work, lying 
in ambush for prey, the plain serves as breadbasket for his 
accomplices. 6 They reap the harvest in the fields, the very 
vineyard, the wicked will denude. 7 They allow the naked to 
spend the night unclothed, no garments to shield against the cold. 


in the following verses. Had He done so, then 
those who know Iyov would never have had 
to see him in the terrible straits within which 
he finds himself now. 

2. lin»l ibii Tiy wly? nibru — They move back 
boundary markers, have stolen flocks and take 
them out to graze. Although the wicked have 
not been mentioned, the context itself makes 
clear to whom Iyov is referring. 

Metzudos interprets the second phrase: 
They take out the stolen flocks to graze in the 
very fields which they obtained through mov¬ 
ing the boundary markers, thus compounding 
their offense. 

3. ninbN iw iban? unp D l »irp "linn — Drive 
the orphan's donkey, take the widow's ox in 
pledge. They steal the donkey of the orphan, 
and then lead it around, brazenly, in public. 
They take the widow's ox as pledge for non¬ 
existing debts (Metzudos). 

4. yiK-piy iK?n tm Tnn TO] — Drive 

the destitute from the road, together, the poor 
of the land go into hiding. Everyone is afraid of 
them. The destitute will, in their weakness and 
fear, elect to dare the dangers and pitfalls of 
back-roads and byways rather than risk a 
confrontation. If there is no other way of 
avoiding a meeting, they will even go into 
hiding (Metzudos). 

5. nnwn DbjfDa win "lain? own? in 

onyib Dnb lb — See, they are the wild 

asses of the desert going out to do their work. 


lying in ambush for prey, the plain serves as 
breadbasket for his accomplices. A graphic 
metaphor! The wild asses are indigenous to the 
desert, feel entirely at home in its inhospitable 
environment. The robbers, too, feel unthreat¬ 
ened by any difficult conditions. They go 
about their task, always ready to pounce upon 
their defenseless prey. They have turned the 
plains, through which wayfarers must pass, 
into a source of sustenance for their bands, nyi 
is often used in the sense of servant or retainer 
(see, for example. Genesis 14:24). 

6 . m/pb] Vttfi D151 niyf?’ ib^:? rnfc/a — They 
reap the harvest in the fields, the very vine¬ 
yard, the wicked will denude. They go into the 
fields of the poor ( R’ Yosef Kara) and reap the 
harvest as though it were their own. 

In the second phrase, the cantillation (trop) 
sets us on the right course. It separates D"13 
from ytt )~}, thus yielding our translation ( R’ 
Yosef Kara). 

U/pb is the sprouting of growth — see Amos 
7:1. Thus, U/pb is used for the removal of that 
growth. Accordingly, to despoil or denude 
( Rashi ). 

7 . rnpa rro? pto u/nb ’bgn wb] ony — They 
allow the naked to spend the night unclothed, 
no garments to shield against the cold. With¬ 
out pity they plunder the poor, take even their 
clothes away, even though this will mean that 
they have to spend the night naked, with 
nothing to protect them from the cold (Mefzu- 
dos). 
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8. nwipan npnn ''bppi n, " l! 7 D l!& — 

They become drenched from the mountain 
streams, embracing the rock for lack of shelter. 
Left without shelter, they are at the mercy of 
the elements. They cling even to inhospitable 
rocks in the hope that they might offer at least 
a little protection. 

9. iban? ’jybyi Dinj ibn? — They tear the 
orphan from the breast, snatch the poor man's 
child as pledge. Translation of the first phrase 
follows Rashi and Ramban. For 1W as breast, 
Isaiah 60:16 is adduced. 

In the second phrase we have followed a 
suggestion by Malbim. by for child would be 
related to bny at 16:11, 19:18 and 21:11. This 
interpretation makes it unnecessary to have 
by, on, stand for, that which is on the poor 
person — his clothes. Thus Metzudos. 

10. any iKtpj crajrji ttMab ’bp iabn ony — 
They permit them to go naked — for they are 
without clothes, those who carried the sheaves 
— hungry. The first phrase seems to be an 
almost exact repetition of verse 7. Daas Mikra, 
based on Malbim's interpretation of by in the 
previous verse, suggests as follows: Verse 7 
describes the suffering imposed upon the poor 
at night, while they are at rest. Here, our verse 
and the next deal with the unconscionable 
labor practices of the powerful rich. They steal 
the children of the poor (v. 9), enslave them 
and make them work under dreadful condi¬ 
tions. They have to work without adequate 
clothing, hungry even while they are carrying 
sheaves of plenty — they are not permitted to 
eat of the produce (v. 10). Moreover, even 
while they work at pressing oil and treading 
grapes for wine, they are still thirsty — they 
are not permitted to slake their thirst from the 
fruits of their labor (v. 11). 

Rashi, who seems untroubled by the appar¬ 
ent redundancy from verse 7, offers two 
possible interpretations for the second phrase. 
Either, [the rich] steal the pitiful sheaves 
which the starving poor had been allowed to 


collect from the fields (up 1 ?). Or, [the poor] 
starve because [the rich] steal their sheaves 
from them. 

11. i3*n D'Ojr nyiy nn'mt-pa — They 
cause the oil to flow among the rows, tread for 
the wine vats — and yet, are thirsty. See 
commentary to previous verse. 

Rashi and Metzudos interpret: Even though 
the poor may produce oil and wine, they 
nevertheless go thirsty, because the rich steal 
it all from them. 

n’nyi to make oil, from *iny\ oil. 

For rows, Rashi surmises that in the place 
where olives are pressed, these are stored in 
rows, and that the oil, as it comes out from the 
fruit, flows between these rows. 

12. nib&i ymfii cbbn-utg}) ipio 1 crntp "pyn 
nbpn D 1 ty’'.Kb — From the city come the groans 
of its men, the dying rattle of the slain. In spite 
of all, God does not attach blame. The 
rendering, dying rattle of the slain, reflects 
Ramban' s second interpretation, bbn is a 
corpse. How then can we speak of the cry 
(yitP) of the bbn? Ramban's suggestions are, 
either to say that bbn is used in the sense, those 
that are about to become corpses, or, that 
reference is to the sound that issues forth at the 
moment of death. 

We have rendered nbpn as blame in accor¬ 
dance with Rashi and Tar gum. However, the 
word usually means something tasteless or 
insubstantive. Accordingly Ramban under¬ 
stands the phrase: Yet God, instead of making 
sure that the deeds of the wicked should be 
insubstantive [seems to imbue them with 
unlimited power], 

Metzudos understands the term as does 
Ramban and renders: How can you claim that 
God never does anything without reason? 
[Would it not make more sense to save the 
lives of many by having the few wicked 
people die?] 

13~24. In this passage Rashi and Ramban part 
ways radically. The different interpretations 
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24/&-15 8 They become drenched from the mountain streams, embracing 

the rock for lack of shelter. 9 They tear the orphan from the 
breast, snatch the poor man's child as pledge. 10 They permit 
them to go naked — for they are without clothes, those who carried 
the sheaves — hungry. 11 They cause the oil to flow among the 
rows, tread for the wine vats — and yet, are thirsty. 12 From the 
city come the groans of its men, the dying rattle of the slain. 
In spite of all, God does not attach blame. 13 They belong to the 
ranks of those that resist the light, unwilling to know its ways, 
unwilling to dwell in its paths. 14 By day the murderer must 
take over, killing the poor and the destitute; at night he can become 
a robber. 15 The philanderer's eye anticipates the night, saying, 
'No eye shall watch me, it shall provide covering for my face!' 


are felt particularly in verses 22-24, the finale 
of Iyov's speech. 

Rashi has verses 13-23 describe the wicked¬ 
ness of the Dor HaMabul, the generation 
which was wiped out in Noah's time. Verses 
22-24 then describe their punishment — and 
with this Iyov ends his speech. 

Rashi does not make clear how this passage 
fits into the speech. If, indeed, the Dor Ha¬ 
Mabul was as severely punished as is de¬ 
scribed in the ending passage of the speech, 
then evidently there is justice in the world. 
This seems completely to negate the point 
which Iyov made in verses 2-12 of our chapter. 

Perhaps Iyov means to use the experiences 
of the Dor HaMabul as foil for his complaint. 
God is not unable to punish — witness the 
severity with which He reacted to the wicked¬ 
ness of this earlier generation. If so, why does 
He now permit the evildoers to prosper? 

This would follow logically upon the end¬ 
ing phrase of verse 12 : In spite of all this God 
does not attach blame. That is to say, that Iyov 
ends that part of the speech with a question. 
The wicked prosper and God does not do 
anything about it! This question is now 
fleshed out with a description of the experi¬ 
ences of the Dor HaMabul as we have 
understood it.* 1 ' 

Ramban, in his interpretation, says nothing 
of the Dor HaMabul. Accordingly he takes the 
entire passage, including verses 22-24, as a 
description of the successes of the wicked. It is 
simply a continuation of what was being said 
in verses 2 - 12 . 

13. nu /3 Kbi vg-n ngn-icb vn nnn 

rnmroa — They belong to the ranks of those 


that resist the light, unwilling to know its 
ways, unwilling to dwell in its paths. Rashi 
sees a reference to the generation that was 
wiped out by the Flood. They rebelled against 
God [the light ] because of a sense of self- 
sufficiency. Ramban, in his second interpre¬ 
tation, favors this explanation because Tin, 
fo rebel or resist, is particularly apt in this 
context. 

Tar gum renders: They rebelled against the 
Torah. He too appears to understand light as a 
metaphor. 

Ramban, in consonance with the following 
verses which seem to extol the darkness from 
the point of view of the criminal, takes the 
verse at face value. The wicked people prefer 
the dark woods and caves to the light of day, 
as it makes their nefarious activities that much 
more simple. 

14. vp nbbai jrato nyn mp 3 iitcb 

ai|3 — By day the murderer must take over, 
killing the poor and the destitute; at night he 
can become a robber. We have translated in 
accordance with Ramban, as he takes the 
previous verse. Light is no friend of the 
criminal. It forces him to violence which he 
would rather avoid. By day he has no alterna¬ 
tive but to kill in order to attain his ends. At 
night, unobserved, he can simply take what he 
wants. 

15. "inpi py 'rnu/iyKb itoKb rjtpi rnai^ ipO pin 
mtm mis — The philanderer's eye anticipates 
the night, saying, 'No eye shall watch me, it 
shall provide covering for my face!' The night 
itself will hide me from prying eyes ( Metzu - 
dos). 


1. This analysis of the chapter would not hold valid for R' Yosef Kara, who in all essential points interprets 
our section as does Rashi, but in contrast to Rashi who sees the first reference to the Dor HaMabul in verse 
13, he has verse 12 already dealing with that generation. 
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16. hk lyn'-Kb inb-innn Dai 1 cna ^na inn 

— In the darkness he burrows under houses, 
but by day they seal themselves shut, never 
knowing light. The burglar, too, favors the 
night. By day he prefers to lock himself into 
his lair in order to avoid meeting people who 
might recognize him (Mefzudos). 

17. ninb¥ ninba -pa 1 -’? ninby lab -ip3 nm -q 

— To both of them the morning is a dense 
darkness, the time that men recognize one 
another, a frightening gloom. In contrast to 
other people to whom the coming of the 
morning light is a time of relief and joy, these 
two, the philanderer and the robber, see the 
morning light as a threatening darkness. The 
translation follows Metzudos. 

18. into Dnpbn bbpn D'a-aa-by ton-bp 
CD-ia TH ni9 1_ Kb — Light footed he, as upon 
the waters, their portion of the land accursed, 
he does not turn aside to the vineyards. The 
translation follows Ramban. As something 
swept along by a water current, so too the 
wicked make their way swiftly from place to 
place in order that they should not be caught. 
Their lands deteriorate, their vineyards are not 
attended. They have no time for them at all. 
Their only wish is to rob and to oppress. 

19. ixyn blxut ibtd" , n ,, Q ibrj 1 Dn-oa — As 
parching heat snatches the melting snow, so 
the grave, those that have sinned. The transla¬ 
tion follows M etzudos. As the dryness and 
heat make short shrift of the waters left by the 
snow, so the grave snatches up the wicked. 
There is no pain or prolonged illness. Every¬ 
thing goes easy for them. 

We can well understand how lyov, in his 
intense suffering, would be particularly upset 
by the ease with which the wicked are able to 
leave this world. 

Rashi and R' Yosef Kara, in accordance 
with their view that our passage is a descrip¬ 
tion of the Dor HaMabul (see commentary 
13-24), read our verse as follows: In the 


tradition of the Sages (Bereishis Rabbah 34:11), 
the solar and lunar systems were thrown into 
confusion during the period of the Deluge. For 
an entire year, the orderly sequence of the 
seasons was not operative. Thus: They stole 
the dryness and the heat, so too did they steal 
the waters caused by the snow. Nature had 
lost its bearings, and none of the expected 
changes in the climate took place. 

20. “Qtttrn -ni’-Nb niy man ipnn orn innate 1 
nbiy yya — His very mother will forget him, 
he is delectable to the worms, he shall no more 
be remembered, the sinner will be snapped like 
a twig. The translation follows Metzudos. The 
verse continues the thought of the previous 
one. It describes the speed and painlessness 
with which the wicked die. The faster and the 
less complicated the dying process, the less 
will anyone, even his own mother, remember 
him, and the more will the worms enjoy 
feeding upon him. His body, not emaciated, 
will have retained its fat. 

□rn, the womb, is used as a metaphor for 
mother. 

21. 3’u 11 ninbKi -ibn Kb rnpy ny3 — He 
coddles the barren woman who can bear no 
children, but begrudges kindness to the 
widow The translation follows Rashi. People 
would marry two wives, one for their pleasure, 
the other one to bear children. The first one 
would be rendered sterile, indulged in all her 
wishes, clothed like a princess, in order to 
make her beautiful. The child-bearing woman 
would be starved and dressed in widow's 
clothes. This was the practice, according to the 
tradition of the Sages, during the Dor Ha¬ 
Mabul, and Rashi is consistent with his earlier 
interpretation in quoting it here. 

Other commentators take ny3 from yyi, to 
smash. Thus, he smashes the most defenseless 
women, the childless whose sons cannot 
protect her, the widows whose husbands 
cannot stand at their sides (Mefzwdos). 
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24/16-25 16 I n *h e darkness he burrows under houses, but by day they seal 

themselves shut, never knowing light. 17 To both of them the 
morning is a dense darkness, the time that men recognize one 
another, a frightening gloom. 18 Lightfooted he, as upon the waters, 
their portion of the land accursed, he does not turn aside to the 
vineyards. 19 As parching heat snatches the melting snow, so the 
grave, those that have sinned. 20 His very mother will forget him, he 
is delectable to the worms, he shall no more be remembered, the 
sinner will be snapped like a twig . 21 He coddles the barren woman 
who can bear no children, but begrudges kindness to the widow. 
12 But, by dint of His power he drew these colossi forward, each 
would be petrified in place, unable to summon faith in life. 23 He 
would grant protection to each so that he would feel secure; then 
He turned His attention upon their ways . 24 They were removed in 
a flash — and were no more, were pulverized and, as happens to all, 
were snatched away, ground up as are the tops of grain-stalks . 25 If 


22 . 'P’nn Dip’ ln33 D 1 T’5K T)ltfni — 

But, by dint of His power he drew these colossi 
forward, each would be petrified in place, 
unable to summon faith in life. As we saw 
above in commentary 13-24, Rashi and Ram- 
ban part ways radically in the interpretation of 
this and the next two verses. 

Rashi: In spite of the forbearance which 
God had displayed for so many years, the time 
would come when He would drag the violent 
criminals of the Dor HaMabul to their destruc¬ 
tion. A moment would come in which, 
wherever they would be standing (R' Yosef 
Kara), they would suddenly realize that they 
had no hold at all upon life. 

Ramban: The evildoers brutalize even the 
most mighty. They rise up against them (Dip;) 
so that the victims have no hope at all that 
they might continue to live. 

23. Drva-rrby vrryi iyan rippb ‘i t ?*l J T — Lie 
would grant protection to each so that he 
would feel secure; then He turned His atten¬ 
tion upon their ways. In Rashi's view the 
description of the Dor HaMabul continues: 
God, as it were, gave them a long leash, but in 
the end, turned His face upon them in the full 
measure of His fury. 

Ramban: The wicked man feels secure and 
reliant upon the strength of his previous 
triumphs, knows full well that the deceit 
which he practices invariably brings success 
[His past successes allow him to live secure 
and to rely upon them for the future]. All this 
happens while God is fully aware of what is 
happening [While His eyes are upon their 
ways). God appears to be completely unre¬ 
sponsive to the dreadful things that are 


happening. Ramban points out that the second 
phrase repeats the thought expressed in verse 
12 , Yet God, instead of making sure that the 
deeds of the wicked should be insubstantive 
[seems to imbue them with unlimited power], 
(Thus, according to Ramban, see there.) Ac¬ 
cordingly, the entire intervening passage 
seems to be an extension of that thought: Why 
does God do nothing at all in the face of the 
triumphs which the wicked experience? 

24. u/rCqi jiypp 1 bap lanni im’ki uyn inn 
ibn 1 nbPltt — They were removed in a flash — 
and were no more, were pulverized and, as 
happens to all, were snatched away, ground 
up as are the tops of grain-stalks. In Rashi's 
view the description of the destruction of the 
Dor HaMabul continues. He appears to take 
inn as the pual of nn, fo be lifted up (Heichal 
Rashi, Milon HaPeirushim). Here, to be taken 
away from the world, ipnn is the hophal of 
■pn which Rashi usually renders, to be low 
(see, for example at Psalms 106:43), but here, 
as, to be ground up. yap is usually rendered by 
Rashi as to close (see, for example, Isaiah 52:15, 
-up, and Psalms 107:42, Drip). Here, in the 
niphal, Rashi uses yina inn, to be suddenly 
consumed. 

Ramban takes the verse as describing the 
ultimate downfall of the wicked, but hastens 
to point out that this is not in contradiction 
to his interpretation of the earlier verses. First 
the translation: They are uplifted for only a 
short while — and then disappear, thrown 
down [to the earth]. In common with all men 
they will be cut off, will be ground up like the 
tops of grain-stalks [leaving no roots or 
branches]. Ramban continues: Now lyov has 
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no intention here of hyperbolically describ¬ 
ing the destruction of the wicked [since this 
would stand in contradiction to the earlier 
verses], but, he wishes to point out that 
there are wicked people who have no desire 
to have either children or property, they 
wish only to kill, to fornicate and to steal. 
They do this all their lives and then die as 
does everyone else. Now if they are then 
permanently cut off, what harm does it do 
them? This is precisely that to which they 


strive and this is their desire ... 

25. ’nbn bf<b DtiP) ■uann: Iqk kVdk] — If all 
this is not so, who is there that can demon¬ 
strate my falsehood, show my words to be 
empty ? All that 1 have said is demonstrably 
true. The righteous, for whom I serve as 
paradigm, suffer agonies and wish for noth¬ 
ing more than death — which does not come 
to them soon enough — and the wicked 
flourish undisturbed. 


XXV. 


Bildad’s Third Speech 

Bildad, chastened and changed by lyov's earlier plea for mercy, makes a final attempt to help his 
erstwhile friend. As presented in the commentary, the tenor of this speech, its content, thrust and 
motivation, make it unique. If lyov would have been of a mind to be helped by any form of 
persuasion, this would have been the speech which would have turned the tide of his despair. 

In fact, it touches lyov not at all. His response in the next chapter is in no way different to all his 
previous reactions. Full of bitter disdain for all the friends, he makes short shrift equally of Bildad 
the man and his message. 

We may speculate about what would have occurred if this would have been the first, instead of 
the last speech offered by the friends. Perhaps lyov would have succumbed to its tone if not to its 
message. Certainly when the friends first came, he was predisposed to regard them and what they 
had to say positively. Perhaps the need for friendship and understanding would have persuaded 
him to compromise his position. But not any more! From the first he has had to contend valiantly 
to maintain his view of the truth. Every tiny component of it has become dear to him in the 
struggle. He is not about to give up anything of his hard-won integrity. 

And therefore, in a book dedicated to teaching that the truth is valuable beyond all else, that 
facile but false solutions are to be eschewed at even the cost of agonizing loneliness and alienation, 
this speech was indeed left to the last. It falls short of that standard of truth which lyov — 
ultimately vindicated in his position by God Himself — refuses to compromise. 

lyov will emerge victorious from the most terrible of all his losses — the loss of his treasured 
friends. 


Bildad, as did Eliphaz before him, makes a third and last attempt at communication. In this he 
parts ways with Tzophar who, as we saw in Introductory Remarks to chapter 25, had been 
sufficiently impressed by lyov's heart-rending plea in chapter 24 to have determined that his 
second speech would be his last. 

But Bildad, too, perhaps as a result of that self-same plea which lyov had made in response to 
Bildad's second speech, has not remained unmoved. He appears to have turned into a changed 
person. The difference between this speech and Bildad's earlier ones is almost as striking as is 
Tzophar's silence. He, as much as Tzophar, has ceased to be a debater. In place of abuse [How long 
will you say such things, your speech is just an avalanche of words (8:2)], and self-importance 
[Why should we be considered as cattle? [Why] are we stupid in your eyes? (18:3)] we have 
unabashed adoration of a God before Whom all human pretensions are meaningless and foolish. 
Bildad has become a visionary, who now, in one last desperate effort, seeks to carry lyov along 
in his own religious ecstacy. 

2 . ■p»Wpa nibtit ntyy toy in?) biytpn — Domin- high places. The fact that here Bildad does not 
ion and awe are His, He makes peace in His begin by addressing lyov directly, as he did in 
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all this is not so, who is there that can demonstrate my falsehood, 
show my words to he empty? 

25/l-4 1 the Shuhite responded and said: 2 Dominion and awe 

are His, He makes peace in His high places. 3 Can His 
regiments be numbered? Upon whom does His light not shine? 
4 Can a [frail]mortal expect to best the Almighty ? What power can 
one born of woman command that he would ever win his case? 


his earlier speeches, is in tune with our analysis 
in the Introductory Remarks and argues in fa¬ 
vor of reading this verse as an expression of 
pure adoration rather than as a direct response 
to Iyov's previous speech. This accords with R' 
Meyuchas to this verse. 

Rashi, by way of contrast, suggests that this 
verse does indeed react to Iyov's wishful dream 
at 23:4: He had wanted to confront God with 
his innocence: Would that 1 would know so that 
l might f ind Him, l would go right up to the very 
base of His throne. Would lay out my claims be¬ 
fore Him, would fill my mouth with arguments. 
Bildad tells him, Dominion and awe are His 1 . 
Dominion refers to the angel Michael, awe to 
the angel Gabriel. Could you face even one of 
them? [How much more then, that you can 
have no hope of vindicating yourself before 
God.] 

For the second phrase Rashi writes: Since 
each of the heavenly constellations rises alone 
there is no jealousy among them, since each be¬ 
lieves himself to be first. Rashi does not explain 
how this thought ties in with the first phrase, 
nor what is the continuing thought expressed 
in the next verse. 

Ramban, too, takes the passage as a reaction 
to Iyov's speech. He writes: Unable to find any 
flaws in Iyov's arguments, Bildad decides once 
more to justify his thinking by contrasting 
man's lowly state to God's exaltedness. Hapless 
man is simply too foolish to understand the ab¬ 
solute rectitude of Divine justice. Therefore Bil¬ 
dad derides Iyov, who believes that his suffer¬ 
ings are the result of blind happenstance. 

He renders this and the next verse as follows: 
Dominion and awe are His : He is able to bring 
even the most mighty to justice. Accordingly, 
they all stand in awe of Him. He makes peace 
in His high places. Among God's servants there 
is peace and harmony. They are subject to none 
of the failings and foibles of man. Can His reg¬ 
iments be numbered: Even though they are so 
numerous, there is no dissonance among them. 
Upon whom does His light not shine. None of 
them have light independently of Him. Only 
He gives them existence. 

The sense is that in the face of God's over¬ 


whelming power and rectitude, no mere hu¬ 
man could ever be considered blameless. 

3. rryiN mp’-Kb ’n-byi Ynvub *i?pn itfvr — Can 
His regiments be numbered ? Upon whom does 
His light not shine? Rashi is silent on this verse. 
We have seen Ramban 's interpretation in the 
commentary to the previous verse. 

In contrast to Ramban's interpretation of the 
second half of the verse (see above), R' 
Meyuchas interprets it as follows: Who can 
hide himself from His light? In this interpreta¬ 
tion the phrase is similar in meaning to Psalms 
19:7: Nothing can be hidden from His sun. The 
entire verse, then, is to be read as a description 
of God's might. God's regiments, those whom 
He sends to do His bidding, are without num¬ 
ber. He is, therefore, all-powerful- Moreover, 
there is no one who can hide himself from 
God's scrutiny. Therefore, everyone is vulnera¬ 
ble. 

4. nipN -nb^ nanvini btcny umjk piy’vrai — 
Can a [frail] mortal expect to best the 
Almighty ? What power can one born of woman 
command that he would ever win his case? 
Both halves of the verse have occurred in other 
parts of the book, the first at 9:2 in Iyov's re¬ 
sponse to Bildad's first speech. This makes its 
use by Bildad particularly evocative. He has, as 
it were, appropriated Iyov's own words — 
while attaching his own meaning to them. Iyov 
had used them to bemoan the unfairness of his 
situation. What hope has he that an apparently 
uncaring God would listen to his claims of in¬ 
nocence. Bildad turns the meaning of the 
phrase around: Indeed there is no hope, but not 
because God is not fair, but because you must, 
as indeed would any mortal, fall far short of 
your obligations. 

There could be another explanation for the 
choice of a phrase which Iyov himself had used 
earlier. We examine this together with an anal¬ 
ysis of the use of the second phrase. 

This second phrase, as indeed the entire ar¬ 
gument offered here in verses 4-6, echoes 
Eliphaz's thoughts at 15:14. 

Why would Bildad repeat the point which 
Eliphaz had already made? 

In Introductory Remarks to chapter 20 we 
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suggested one explanation — see there. We 
might also consider the following: It is clear 
that the tenor of each of the friend's speeches — 
except only Tzophar's second one — up to this 
last of them all, has been hostile. We have pro¬ 
posed a possible explanation for this in the 
commentary to 4:6. Clearly, this tone of nega¬ 
tivism toward lyov's legitimate concerns con¬ 
tributed to the failure of the friends to make 
any headway in their attempts at comforting. 
Bildad, as we have seen throughout this chap¬ 
ter, has struck out in a new direction. There is 
nothing in his words here that could be con¬ 
strued as critical of Iyov — it is in every way a 
speech that any good and wise friend might 
have made. Accordingly, Bildad reaches back 
to the profound truth which Eliphaz had earlier 
established, in the hope that in the new ambi¬ 
ence created by the more friendly atmosphere, 
Iyov might now be willing to accept what he 
had earlier rejected. 

This, then, might also explain why the first 
phrase in the sentence is a borrowed one. Bildad 
seems to be telling Iyov: It is time to forget past 
rancors. Let us go over some of the old ground. 
New attitudes will uncover fresh implications 
in the old phrases. 

5. TM’y? 13!"Kb b’HK’ itbi in — 

See the moon passed by, but was not able to cast 
a light, the very stars are not deserving in His 
sight. In Kashi's interpretation ty is a verb, 
meaning to pass by. See Rashi to Numbers 
21:30, and to Rosh Hashanah 16a and Kid- 
dushin 33a. The sense of the verse seems to be 
based on the assumption that for the heavenly 
bodies to cast the light which is expected of 
them, they must deserve to do so. If occasion¬ 
ally the moon passes without giving light, as 
for example during a lunar eclipse, or if light of 
the stars is blocked off by the clouds, then this 
means that they have fallen short in God's eye. 
The next verse will draw conclusions about 
man's inevitable foibles and failings. 

The thoughts expressed in this verse are 
once more a reworking of lyov's own ideas 
at 9:7: He orders the sun — and it does not 
shine, He seals off the stars. Again, Bildad uses 
lyov's reasoning to show the opposite. Iyov 
had seen the unnaturally darkened sky as one 
more example of God's untrammeled destruc¬ 
tive power, one more instance of God playing 
havoc with His own world — see commentary 
to 9:5-13. For Bildad it is a manifestation of 
the Divine passion for absolute justice, an il¬ 
lustration of the exhilaratingly demanding 


standards expected of God's servants. 

6. nybin onK*i3’ ntan u/ijg-r? qN — How much 
more a frail, rotting, mortal, the son of man — 
a worm. The man of our verse is clearly 
meant to echo the of verse 4, while the "p 
DqN of our verse parallels the ni£JK mb’ of that 
verse. 

Clearly then, we can structure Bildad's 
speech as follows: There is the initial paean 
contained in verse 2, and this is followed by 
two self-contained couplets, each setting up 
two units in relationship to one another. Verses 
3 and 4 (the first couplet) contast lowly man 
with exalted God. God controls countless le¬ 
gions, His searching piercing light makes any 
hope of hiding from Him pointless, while man 
is frail and mortal — and clearly no match for 
Him. 

Verses 5 and 6 (the second couplet) set up 
man against the heavenly bodies. If these latter, 
in all their majesty, can never be considered de¬ 
serving, then surely rotting worm-like mortals 
must be positively weighed down by guilt. 

But still, the structure is surprising. Would 
we not have expected the insight that man is 
worm-like to have been used in the comparison 
to God (the first couplet), rather than in the as¬ 
sertion of man's inescapable culpability (the 
second couplet)? Surely the a fortiori argument 
from the fact that even the heavenly bodies are 
undeserving in God's sight would have been 
effective even without the awareness of man's 
absolute nothingness, while the comparison to 
God would certainly have been that much 
more graphic. 

We conclude that in addition to the two dou¬ 
blet structure, we also have a progression. At 
first Bildad sees man as lowly, but not as totally 
without merit (v. 4). But, as he ponders the 
ridiculous presumption of the challenge to God 
implied in the stated wish to find vindication, 
his mind turns to the impossibility of escaping 
guilt in God's eyes. It occurs to him that even 
the heavenly bodies are undeserving and this 
convinces him that he has been too lenient in 
his judgment. Man is not only lowly, but also 
a mass of rotting putrefaction. 

Bildad, then, has used his awareness of God's 
overwhelming grandeur to reach a conclusion 
about man. Worm-like and rotting, he is be¬ 
neath contempt. 

It is instructive to contrast Bildad's conclu¬ 
sion to that of the singer in Psalms 8:4ff.: When 
I behold Y our heavens, the work of Your fin¬ 
gers, the moon and the stars which You have set 
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5 See the moon passed by, but was not able to cast a light, the very 
stars are not deserving in His sight. 6 How much more a frail, 
rotting, mortal, the son of man — a worm. 

26/1-2 1 Tyou responded and said: 1 What assistance have you been, 


in place . . . What is the frail human that You 
should remember him? And what is the son of 
man that You should be mindful of him ? Yet 
You have made him only a little less than the 
angels, and crowned him with a soul and a 
splendor. You gave him dominion over the 
works of Your hand. You placed everything un¬ 
der his feet. Sheep and cattle, everything, even 
the beasts of the open field; the birds of the sky 
and the fish of the sea ... HasHEM our Master, 
how mighty is Your Name throughout the 
earth! 

What a difference! The singer begins with 
precisely the same thought as does Bildad. Con¬ 
templation of the heavenly spheres seems to 
yield that puny man is, indeed, nothing at all 
(. .. utlJK nn). But, instead of leaving it at that, 
he surprises us with a complete turnabout: Yet 
... Quite the opposite of what we thought, is 
true. Far from being an impotent worm, man is 
the very master of the universe. God's great¬ 
ness, far from devaluing man, lifts him to the 
most stupendous heights. And, what is more, 
this human grandeur diminishes God's great¬ 
ness not one whit. The final verse of the psalm 
is a repetition of the first. The singer still pro¬ 
claims in all his earlier fervor: HaSHEM our Mas¬ 
ter, how mighty is Y our Name throughout the 
earth! 

Is Bildad correct, or, more precisely, is his 
stance a theologically valid one which can 
stand side by side with that of the psalmist? 

Perhaps not. We do not find his precise con¬ 
clusion mirrored anywhere in Scripture. Even 
Psalms 22:7: But l am a worm, not even human, 
scorned by men, despised by people, is not of¬ 
fered as an objectively reached, philosophically 
correct, conclusion, but rather it is a subjective 
cry of despair uttered at a moment in which the 
psalmist felt himself deserted by God. Quickly 
this black mood is dissipated and gives way to 
exultation: . . . For he did not scorn. He did not 
spurn the plea of the lowly ... Let the lowly eat 
and be satisfied ... Always be of good cheer! 


It is perhaps for this reason that lyov will re¬ 
ject even this last, well-meant speech. We have 
frequently quoted the Z ohar that the friends 
had essentially valid advice to give, but that 
their failure came about because they were not 
sufficiently well prepared to offer it in the right 
way. They were not well attuned to lyov's sen¬ 
sitivities, rode rough-shod over his vulnerabil¬ 
ity. Would we not have thought that by this 
time, after so much has been said, so much 
learned, that the friends would have picked up 
that which was wrong with their approach — 
particularly Bildad in his new-found good¬ 
will? 

But it is possible that at this point, indeed, the 
shoe has changed to the other foot. Bildad has 
indeed found the right tone, but in the end, his 
argument has become unsound. Iyov does not 
want to hear himself described as a rotting 
worm. He knows, as he has known through¬ 
out, that if he is to retain his integrity, if he is 
to remain a tarn and not become a chonef, he 
must not lose his self-respect. It is true that deep 
down he realizes that his constant demand of a 
face to face confrontation with God, as an 
equal or as almost an equal, is not realistic. But, 
if it is true that it can never come about, it is not 
because he is a rotting worm. He is an upright 
human being, worthy of respect and recogni¬ 
tion for what he has accomplished. His limita¬ 
tions are inherent in his mortality. But that is 
not the same as saying that he is a worm. 

This may be the key to understanding the 
tenor of lyov's rejection speech in the next 
chapter. There he accuses Bildad of lack of wis¬ 
dom and then goes on to describe God's undis¬ 
puted prowess. He appears to be chiding Bildad 
for his mistaken conclusions: Half of what you 
said, Bildad, is correct. God is indeed mighty 
beyond all human ken. But that is obvious. No 
one needs to be told any of this (v. 4). With the 
other half I do not agree. I describe God's om¬ 
nipotence, but say nothing of man's frailty. 
The one does not follow from the other. 


XXVI. 


lyov’s Response to Blldad's Third Speech 

When we compare this, lyov's last speech in the debate, to his earlier ones, we can detect a 
substantive difference in tone. Until now he has been, with the rare exception of the occasional 
phrase, unrelievedly critical of God, has indeed been engaged in vehement invective which, if it 
was not actual blasphemy, certainly bordered dangerously close upon it. 
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Here lyov speaks only favorably of God's might and accomplishments. Indeed, if the speech had 
not been expressly attributed to lyov, we would have been able to ascribe it to any of the friends. 

That is not to say that lyov has abandoned previous positions. In the soliloquies that follow, he will 
continue to proclaim stoutly the incomprehensibility and unfairness of his predicament. Indeed, all 
along, his contention has been that the arguments made by the friends explain nothing at all. Now 
that he has adopted some part of their position, we need not expect him to have solved his problems. 
Still, and this is important, he does show us that his attitudes are not monolithic. He knows full well 
that there is a God Whose might places Him infinitely beyond our ken, Whom he would willingly 
adore and venerate. His problem is that that same God appears to him as vindictive, a phenomenon 
which he describes in such graphic detail in the earlier speeches. 

Why does lyov, at this point in the narrative, allow himself to move so close to the friends' posi¬ 
tion? 

We suspect that the change is a result of Bildad's more positive tone. With Eliphaz's unreasonable 
accusations behind him, with Tzophar already won to his side, with Bildad now so eminently rea¬ 
sonable — if not in his conclusions which lyov refuses to accept, then at least in his lone — lyov is 
ready to jettison the unrelieved blackness of his earlier visions. 

We have, throughout the commentary, assumed the Zohar's position — that much of what the 
friends had said was wise and useful, and could indeed have helped lyov. They erred in not being 
well enough prepared to be able to couch their thoughts in a form which would be palatable to lyov. 
According to Rashi, upon whose idea (that the purpose of the book is to instruct us about how to 
react to one who rebels against his lot) we have based much of the commentary, this is extremely 
significant. By having lyov take such a positive turn at the end of the debate, when it is already too 
late, we become aware of what might have been. Who knows but that a more thoughtful and empa- 
thetic approach might have saved the friends from their abject failure. 


lyov rejects Bildad's thoughts completely. At the end of the last chapter we surmised that in this 
he might be motivated by his refusal to accept Bildad's view of man as a disgusting and rotting 
worm. 

If we are correct in thissurmisal, we may have the key to the solution of an enigma posed by this, 
Iyov's last speech in response to the friends. After the pro forma condemnation of Bildad with 
which the speech opens, lyov moves on to a description of God's prowess. In effect, he is telling 
Bildad that the latter's ecstasy at discovering God's might was misplaced. None of what he said 
was new. Indeed he, lyov, could describe many more wonders. 

Now at chapter 9, in Iyov's response to Bildad's first speech, lyov also has a passage describing 
the many aspects of God's power. In commentary 5-13 there, we noted that all the examples which 
lyov lists are unrelievedly negative. They depict a powerful God, Who can and does wreak havoc 
throughout nature. Here the list is much more positive. We observe God in the mighty acts of cre¬ 
ation — building, spreading, firming — but never smashing (except only the wicked, at v. 12), 
darkening or destroying. 

Why the change? 

It may be that lyov was offended by Bildad's conclusions, that if God is all-mighty, then man is 
beneath disgust. 

We had surmised that by omitting any a fortiori conclusions about man's lowliness in the face 
of the manifest grandeur which lyov had observed, he is subtly chiding Bildad for his reasoning. 
The God Whom I know, says lyov, is as omnipotent as yours. However this does not yield, for me, 
that man is a worm. 

With this end in mind, lyov may have chosen to slant his list toward the positive. lyov may be 
telling Bildad: You reached your erroneous conclusion because you concentrated on the wrong as¬ 
pects of God's power. You saw Him as a fierce Judge from Whom no one can hide (v. 3), one with 
uncompromising demands which no one can be expected to deliver (v. 5). It is such harsh omnipo¬ 
tence which reduces man to insignificance. 

But, lyov suggests, let us, without reducing by one whit the awe in which we regard Him, see 
God somewhat differently. Let us see an all-might which shrouds itself in mystery (v. 9), which 
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inasmuch as you have no strength? In what sense has your arm — 
which is powerless — helped? 3 What have you advised those 
without wisdom ? As for counsel, how liberally have you divulged! 
4 Whom have you told anything at all? Whose ideas have issued 
forth from you? 5 The dead tremble, even those that dwell deep 


engages in acts of creativity, balancing a cosmos in a vacuum (v. 7), lending the vaporous clouds 
the strength to bear the waters (v. 8), girding the oceans {v. 10) and supporting the heavens (v. 11). 
An all-might which, if it interferes at all in the affairs of man, does so only to dash the arrogant 
spirits of the proud upon the sea's crashing waves. 

Before such a God we may indeed tremble, without, at the same time, devaluing man. 

Does this picture which lyov now draws contradict his earlier visions of a God seemingly bent 
upon destroying His own world? How does the God who smashes the arrogant, coexist with One 
Who permits the wicked to flourish, thereby confounding every tenet of justice or fairness (chap¬ 
ters 23-24)? 

Such questions will trouble only those who expect a wasting, suffering lyov, deserted by soci¬ 
ety, bereft of both past and future, sickened and disgusted with his putrefying body, frustrated 
beyond bearing by an apparently indifferent Deity of Whose love or even caring he has despaired, 
to produce an integrated, strictly reasoned, fully harmonious world-view. But that is precisely 
what lyov has not done, in all the avalanche of words which he has poured out up till now. He has 
fluctuated wildly between hope and despair, pugnacious confrontation and pathetic dependence, 
depressed denial and soaring affirmation of life — and much more/ 1 ' 

Clearly, lyov knows that God's indivisible unity notwithstanding. He can appear to us in a be¬ 
wildering multiplicity of images(see Rashi to Exodus 20:2). Even in moments in which he felt him¬ 
self the victim of incomprehensible vindictiveness, he knew that somewhere, apparently aloof and 
inaccessible, there was a God of love to Whom — could he but know how — he could flee for com¬ 
fort from his torments. lyov, even in his worst moments, never made the terrible mistake of reduc¬ 
ing God to a monochromatic blandness easily grasped and neatly definable by philosophical en¬ 
terprise It is just this propensity for simplistic apprehension of the infinitely variegated Divine, 
which lyov so decried in the friends. 

And so, we should not be surprised when now, that the need arises, lyov is able to produce a 
vision of God which is quite different to that which on earlier occasions he has been able to conjure 
up. It will not serve to comfort him — he knows only too well that others, too, exist. However, it 
serves to free him from the pernicious conclusions of Bildad's logic. lyov knows one thing very 
clearly — he is not a worm. 


2 . ryxb ynr nyunn nyxV? nniynia — What 
assistance have you been, inasmuch as you 
have no strength ? In what sense has your arm 
— which is powerless — helped? Rashi is silent 
to this and the next verse. We have followed 
Targum. Ramban, as do most other commenta¬ 
tors, render as follows: What assistance have 
you been to those who have no strength [to un¬ 
derstand God on their own]? How have you 
helped him whose arm has no power?ln expla¬ 
nation, Ramban adds: Those who believe that 
they are the victims of happenstance do so for 
the very reason that they think God too great 
and themselves too insignificant. You have 
only confirmed them in their folly. 

3. nyiin a'lb rt;v?m Kbb nyyjvtn — 

What have you advised those without wisdom ? 
As for counsel, how liberally have you di¬ 


vulged! The meaning of the first phrase de¬ 
pends upon the rendering of the previous verse. 
We have once more followed Targum. The sec¬ 
ond phrase is to be taken sarcastically. You ap¬ 
pear to think that you have been generous in 
sharing your helpful insights. The truth is that 
there is no one who will derive any benefit 
from your largess. 

4. -]nn nxy ’n-nnuni pbn rnan ’»-n* — 
Whom have you told anything at all? Whose 
ideas have issued forth from you ? Who could 
possibly have placed such patently obvious 
thoughts in your mouth. Who could have 
thought that they would serve any useful pur¬ 
pose? 

5. DrnJ3Wi D’Jp nnrtn ibbirp EPND“in — The dead 
tremble, even those that dwell deep down be¬ 
neath the waters. We have followed R' 


1. Herewith, a partial listing of sources: footnote to 9:14; footnote to 9:22-24; commentary to 10:20-22; 13:15 
and 14:15; commentary to 16:19; commentary to 19:26, and especially to 19:27 where we quote the famous 
From You to You passage from Ibn Gabirol's Keser Malchus. 
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Meyuchas, as being closest to the simple mean¬ 
ing of the verse. D , KD*1 is used as a synonym for 
D’nn, the dead (Isaiah 26:14), and that seems to 
be its plain meaning throughout Scripture, 
ibblrp, from b^n, to tremble, as in Psalms 29:9. 

Rashi takes D’KS") as Gehinnom, and ebbin’ 
from bbn, to make a hole. Thus, reference is to 
the seven holes or caverns associated with 
Gehinnom. 

The sense of the verse is the same according 
to both interpretations: Bildad had said that 
God's light shines upon everyone — that is, 
that there is no hiding from God (25:3). lyov 
replies that if this were of any significance, one 
could take it much further. Not only the living 
but even the dead (R' Meyuchas), not only this 
world but even Gehinnom, is exposed to God's 
unforgiving vision. Even those who live in the 
earth's deepest depths, that is, beneath the wa¬ 
ters, are not protected. 

6. I'linttb mo? ptq Vn?? biKi$/ olty — Before 
Him the grave is naked, the consuming depths 
have no cover. The thought is continued from 
the next verse. The lowest depths are open to 
God's scrutiny. Nothing can protect itself 
from them. 

According to the analysis which we offered 
in the Introductory Remarks to this chapter, 
these last two verses relate to that which 
comes later, as follows: If indeed it were useful 
to stress the all-knowing aspect of God's 
omnipotence, then it is possible to go much 
further than Bildad did. However I, lyov, 
prefer to perceive God's might in different 
terms, and it is these that I will now depict. 

7. nn’bn-by y-)K nbn inrrby pay npi — He 
spreads man's habitation over a void, sus¬ 
pends the earth upon nothingness. lyov will 
now show how God's might can be demon¬ 
strated from the wonders of creation and 
nature, without denigrating man into a worm. 

The sense of the verse is that the earth, 
suspended in the atmosphere, rests upon 
nothing but the strong arms of the Holy One, 
Blessed is He (Rashi). It is certainly an 
indication of His might. 

■psy, which normally translates as north, is 
used here as a synonym for the earth, since 


mainly the northern part of the earth is 
occupied by man (Ramban and Metzudos). 

In this interpretation, the second phrase is 
an elaboration of the first. R' Saadyah Gaon 
prefers to have the two halves of the verse say 
different things. He takes pay as heavens. For 
this rendering, Daas Mikra adduces Isaiah 
14:13-15. 

nn’ba is a contraction of two words: nn ’ba, 
without anything (Metzudos). 

8. onnjn ]jy yparub} raya o’n -ny — He 
bundles waters in His thick vapors, the cloud 
does not split under them. We would have 
expected the fragile cloud to break under the 
weight of the water, so that it would all fall 
down together. Instead, it comes down drop 
by drop (Rashi). 

9. Ujy rby ny-jg npg-pa rn«n — He places an 
enclosure around the throne, spreads His cloud 
over it. n?3 can either be taken to describe 
God's throne (Rashi), or as a synonym for 
heaven (Ramban and Metzudos). 

First Rashi: Rashi 's rendering is in the 
tradition of the Targum: He wraps His throne 
in darkness so that the angels should not be 
able to see Him, places a screen around 
Himself — the clouds of Glory. 

The positioning of this sentence is difficult. 
Verses 7 and 8 describe the wonders of 
creation, and so do verses 10 and 11. Thus our 
verse, which cannot be said to be part of that 
description, seems to interrupt a flow of 
thought which would seem to belong together. 

According to Ramban and Metzudos who 
take npa as a synonym for heaven, the verse is 
of a piece with the whole series beginning 
with verse 7. The sense is either: He occasion¬ 
ally holds back the heavens [so that it does not 
rain], and on other occasions spreads His cloud 
over the sky [so that it should rain] (Ramban); 
or, He [collects moisture in the atmosphere 
thereby making it palpable] so that the 
heavens can [almost] be held, and by that 
process is able to spread His clouds over the 
heavens (Metzudos). 

10. TjiyrrDy hn rpbarny D , tp“ , 3S'by jn-pn — 
He has rounded off a border around the 
waters, until light and darkness will come to 
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down beneath the waters. 6 Before Him the grave is naked, the 
consuming depths have no cover. 7 He spreads man's habitation 
over a void, suspends the earth upon nothingness. 6 He bundles 
waters in His thick vapors, the cloud does not split under them. 
9 He places an enclosure around the throne, spreads His cloud over 
it. 10 He has rounded off a border around the waters, until light and 
darkness will come to an end. 11 The pillars of the heavens were 
unsteady, they were frozen in place by His restraining rebuke . 12 In 
His might He folded up the waters, in His wisdom He smashed 
the arrogant ones. 13 By His word He spread out the heavens 
like a canopy, His hand caused distress to the straight serpent. 


an end. For pn as boundary, Daas MiJcra 
adduces Isaiah 5:14. The sense of the verse is 
that God surrounded the sea with sand which 
binds the water and does not permit it to 
overflow. This is portrayed as an act of 
particular prowess, because surely we would 
have supposed that the mighty waves would 
easily crash past the fragile sands. 

The combination OV "liK is unique, 

and moreover, the phrase, until light and 
darkness will come to an end as a description 
of eternity, does not recur in Scripture Per¬ 
haps its use here can be explained as fol¬ 
lows: The ideas of light and darkness have 
been used throughout the book to describe not 
only the times of the day, but also as meta¬ 
phors for joy and sorrow, lyov may want 
our inner thoughts to pick up the sense of 
God's inscrutable might which takes no cogni¬ 
zance of man's puny temporality. Long after 
light and darkness, happiness and pain, will 
have ceased to have any meaning, the sand 
will still impose its iron hand upon the roaring 
seas. 

11. irnyan innn’i loon? d i du; niny — The 
pillars of the heavens were unsteady, they 
were frozen in place by His restraining rebuke. 
There are many different interpretations to 
this verse. Our translation follows Rashi. 
Reference is to the time of creation. The pillars 
upon which the world is supported were 
initially unsteady. The world had no firm 
base. God's restraining rebuke steadied these 
pillars and the world stood firm. 

Ramban: The verse continues on from the 
previous one. There we saw that the water, the 
nature of which is to be constantly on the 
move, is nevertheless inhibited by the fragile 
sand. Here we learn that the pillars of heaven 
which, in contrast to the water, we would 
expect to stand firm, occasionally tremble 
(iD3l“P) in uncertainty (inon 1 )), as would a 
person in fear of a loud noise. Reference is to 


the world shaking at the sound of thunder — 
God's rebuke. 

R' Yosef Kara. The verse is a progression 
from verses 5 and 6. There we learned how 
even the nethermost depths stand in fear of 
God's discovery. Here we move to the greatest 
heights, the pillars of the heavens, that is, the 
heavenly Hosts. These also tremble (nran, to 
tremble, as in Genesis 43:33) before God's 
rebuke. 

Metzudos: The pillars of the heavens is a 
way of describing the earth. This occasionally 
trembles — reference is to an earthquake — 
and comes to rest only when God with His 
restraining rebuke chooses to control it. 

12. arn ynn inrianai o;n vn in'aa — In His 
might He folded up the waters, in His wisdom 
He smashed the arrogant ones. The translation 
follows Rashi, who reads a reference to the 
drowning of the Egyptians at the Sea of Reeds, 
[arn, the arrogant ones, is used for the 
Egyptians at Isaiah 30:7 and, as Rashi takes it, 
at Psalms 87:4.) God first folded up the water 
in order to solidify it into one place so that it 
could tower over the Egyptians like a wall. 
Then, by releasing the water, He smashed His 
arrogant foes. 

Ramban sees this verse as a continuation of 
the thought expressed in verse 10. There we 
saw the wild sea bounded by the seemingly 
fragile sands, forced willy-nilly into the 
bounds which nature set for it. Here we have 
God, at will, splitting the sea — against its 
nature. The arrogant ones are the mighty 
sea-monsters whom God, when He wishes, 
can smash against the waters (compare Psalms 
74:13). 

13. rna tt/na n; nbbn rngu; n’nitf inn? — By 
His word He spread out the heavens like a 
canopy, His hand caused distress to the 
straight serpent. Our translation follows 
Rashi. We render rna as straight in accor¬ 
dance with Hirsch (Collected Writing vol. II p. 
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113). This, because at Isaiah 27:1 it is con¬ 
formed to the lttVppJf umg, the coiled serpent. 
nn-i is a bolt, normally, straight. The straight 
serpent is Pharaoh, and that phrase appears to 
be a continuation of what was said in the previ¬ 
ous verse. 

But, what of the first phrase? What is the 
unifying theme in our verse, and how does it fit 
into the general picture? 

We may surmise that, since this is the final 
sentence in lyov's paean of praise, he wishes to 
combine in it the two threads which have run 
through his description of God's prowess — 
God as creator, nurturer and master of nature, 
and God as the one in Whose hand the destiny 
and fate of nations is vested. By means of this 
combination, another aspect of God's greatness 
will become apparent. God not only controls 
the titans of nature — heaven, earth and seas — 
but at the very same time that He spreads out 
the canopy of the heavens, he has the time, as it 
were, to be also the God of history, drowning 
Pharaoh and his hordes in the sea. Man is not so 
puny that he does not warrant God's concern. 

Ramban takes from "igttf, to be beauti¬ 
ful. God cleans the clouds away from the sky so 
that the turbulent waters can come to rest. 
Once there is more peace below, the huge sea- 
monsters can be born (n'pb'in from to give 
birth). 

R' Yosef Kara takes nn? itfnj as one of 
the heavenly constellations. Accordingly, the 
whole verse is of one piece. God made the heav¬ 
ens into a canopy in which He placed the con¬ 
stellations which He had created = b*?n). 

14. " 15 ^ 1577 ntop n'pK'in 

’D — See these are the 

smallest of His ways, how can we presume to 
understand even a mite of Him? Who can con¬ 
template His thundering force ? The first part 
of this final sentence follows logically upon all 
that went before. In effect, Iyov has been say¬ 
ing that if a description of God's greatness and 
power could have yielded a solution to his 
problems — as seems to have been Bildad's 
thinking in his last speech — then that descrip¬ 
tion could have been taken much further than 
did Bildad. But — the implication is — all this 
solves nothing at all. Bildad had supposed 
that from the recognition of God's all-might 
it would follow that man must be a rotting 
worm and that, in consequence, any suffer¬ 
ing to which he would be exposed would 
be understandable. Iyov, who clearly refuses 
to draw the conclusion concerning man's 


lowliness, is left with his quandary. 

But, what of the last phrase? As another as¬ 
pect of God's might — as expressed through 
the awesome rumbles of the thunder — it 
would belong together with the earlier section. 
What can be its function here? 

We must recall that these are the very last 
words which Iyov will say to the friends. The 
speeches which follow appear to be soliloquies 
to which Iyov was inspired by the debate, but 
which are not a part of it. We would certainly 
expect that somehow they would sum up, as 
much as is possible in such a short frame, the 
burden of lyov's contentions in the hard- 
fought battle which he has been waging in de¬ 
fense of his religious integrity. 

Let us then assume that the thundering force 
of which Iyov speaks, is meant as a description 
of his dreadful experiences at God's hand. It is 
God's Din which has destroyed his wealth, 
snatched his children and smitten him with his 
hideous sores. A roaring, terrifying, show of 
force! 

If so, the phrase has significance at two lev¬ 
els. In the first, and more immediate sense, it is a 
final rejection of Bildad's thesis: My troubles 
are to be traced to God's all-might, not to my 
rotten worm-like insignificance! 

Now this is not just a fine point — a theolog¬ 
ical nicety — but a devastating assertion of re¬ 
jection. The difference is a bottomless chasm of 
perplexity. If Iyov could have accepted Bildad's 
thesis, then he would have had an answer to all 
his problems. Having rejected it, he is left with 
all the former turbulence in his heart and mind: 
Who can contemplate His thundering force? 

And this phrase, in its curt finality, becomes 
the ultimate justification for lyov's restless 
questings, alienation and loneliness, pugna¬ 
cious challenging and despairing death- 
wishes. For, if there is no understanding of the 
thunder's crashes, then its victim is left to 
flounder in his helpless, unenlightened hu¬ 
manity. Every one of his reactions — be they 
ever so extreme, ever so inconsistent with one 
another, ever so blasphemous while at the same 
time permeated with a dreadful, aching, love 
and longing, ever so incomprehensible to the 
cold, orderly, theologically sophisticated 
friends — can find ground and justification in 
the endless complexities of the human mind 
and soul. If God will not instruct me, Iyov is 
saying in one last retort — then 1 am right in 
being afraid, angry, demanding and rebellious. 

The debate has ended. 
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XXVII. 


.#$ The First Mashal 

The debate is over, lyov has won the argument but lost his friends. There is much on his mind. 
His triumph must be savored — though a victory which leaves his problems unsolved and his 
questings unrequited must — as the next mashal will show — have been scant comfort. 

lyov feels the need to consolidate his present by looking back over the past and making 
judgments. Where does he stand as a loyal servant of a God Who seems to care for him not at all. 
Has his course been correct? He has dared much, risked much, in his desperate determination to 
hold on to his integrity. Could he have been justified? Should he change course for the future? lyov 
does not know — as we, the readers do — that there is an Elihu wailing in the wings, that God 
Himself is prepared to lead him to the truth. He is, as far as he knows, entirely alone. Must he 
condemn his solitude to the bitter unrest of struggle? Is it maybe time to give up? 

What of the friends? Discredited, adrift in a sea of theological confusion, bereft of anchors which 
had only recently seemed so secure, what does the future hold for them? Can they be defended? 
Must they be condemned? 

What of God and His omnipotence? What does God want from us? Can we understand — if so, 
why don't we? Is it that we can't understand? Ought we to try, to struggle, knowing that, perhaps, 
only frustration awaits us? Or will the quest generate its own answer? Is there perhaps a truth, the 
nature of which we cannot even guess at, which will be granted to the stubborn souls who reiuse 
to give up on their God? 

All these thoughts engage lyov's mind as he launches upon the first of his great meshalim. 


The following two meshalim, chapters 27-28 and 29-31, respectively, appear to be a bridge 
between the debate and the appearance of the mysterious Elihu. They are clearly marked 
as separated from that which went before, by the verse which introduces each of them, but 
which appears in none of the earlier speeches: lyov then continued to take up his cogitations, and 
said ... On the other hand, the verse which really closes the debate, Now these three men 
desisted from answering lyov ..., occurs only at 32:1, after the two meshalim have been 
completed. Clearly, then, they stand on their own: not as a response as lyov's earlier speeches 
had been (... but as a reworking, and subsequently a restating — partly for himself, 
partly for the friends, partly for the listeners crowding around from whose ranks Elihu will 
step forth — of the positions and ideas to which lyov had held so tenaciously throughout 
the debate. Now, he knows quite clearly, his beliefs are vindicated by the abdication of the 
friends. 

Certainly, it is entirely human to wish, to muse just once more, upon ideas, the defense of 
which had been undertaken at such cost and heroism. But even from a purely didactic point of 
view, it makes sense to highlight once more the main points to be taken out from the welter of 
words and ideas which, in the nature of things, had poured from the suffering lyov in the heat 
of debate. 

In the first mashal we learn of three issues which, lyov realizes in retrospect, ought to be 
viewed as the pillars upon which his philosophy rests. 

Most significant among these is the contrasting between mn'nijl, temimus (v. 5), and noun, 
chanufah (v. 8). As we have worked out in detail in the commentary to 1:1 and 6:13, it is this 
issue, more than any other, which divides lyov's philosophy from that of the friends. They have 
maintained throughout that temimus should demand a docile submission to God's decrees, and 
feel that lyov's belligerence belies his original acceptance (see at 1:21) and brands him as a chonef. 
This, lyov categorically denies. He feels that his uncompromising quest for the truth is entirely 
in consonance with the demands of temimus — God, after all, wishes us to have some conception 
of Him, and if He acts in ways other than those in which He chooses to describe Himself, He 
leaves us no alternative to rigorous questioning. On the contrary, a mindless white-washing 
which has no basis in reality, is the epitome of chanufah. 

As a necessary corollary of his thesis, lyov then turns to the second issue of this soliloquy. He 
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must declare the friends wicked and culpable. He cannot simply leave them as wrong. If their s 
were a position which was in any way defensible, then he would never have had the courage, nor 
indeed the right, to embark upon the terrible path which he, throughout, felt himself forced to 
take. His relentless questing has brought him to the very brink of unforgivable blasphemy — 
may even, on occasion, have pushed him across the line, and that cannot be taken lightly. The 
other path, passive submission against his better judgment — nay, against his firm and healthy 
theological knowledge and intuition — would have been so much more congenial, had it been 
possible. Nothing will do but to say the absolute truth. Comfortable self-delusion is inexcusably 
wicked and will, indeed must, meet its punishment. The time will come at which Iyov will be 
able to lift himself beyond this narrow view. He will grow to a point at which he can feel more 
forgiving — will indeed be able to pray for the friends (see at 42:10). But that will occur only after 
he has been vouchsafed his vision of God. As yet, this is beyond him. 111 

The third, and most extensively treated, topic in the soliloquy is lyov's paean to wisdom. In the 
sense in which we understand lyov's musings at this point, it is entirely appropriate that this 
jubilant affirmation of the equation, fear of God = wisdom, be a part of them. 

The friends have, after all, predicated all their arguments upon the premise of their superior 
wisdom — see for example 15:8-10. That is, they have equated wisdom with their facile — 
ultimately discredited — theological assumptions. But, Iyov is convinced, someone who truly 
stands in awe of the Almighty can never satisfy himself with superficial platitudes. He who 
knows that one day he will be called upon to answer for himself would rather remain eternally 
in a theological limbo, twisting and turning, subject to constant frustration, occasional rage, 
frequent despair — but, withal, engaged in honorable quest — than to deaden his mind to the 
relentless, intractable problems which beset thinking man. True wisdom respects the problems 
with which it must wrangle. Respect goads and challenges, respect demands engagement. 
Respect despises the lassitude induced by inappropriate and misplaced certainties. 

'Hear I beg you, my remonstration, attend to the contention of my lips, Will you represent God 
with wickedness, would you speak falsehoods for Him ? Do you expect to flatter Him, is it for God 
that you contend ? Would if be good if He were to inquire into you, would you treat Him with 
derision as you would a man?Surely He will remonstrate with you. Will you assert veneration In 
the private chambers? Will His exaltedness not terrify you, His fear not fall upon you 7 (13:6-11). 

Here we have lyov's credo, summoned forth in rough, accusatory spurts of invective, by the 
friend's merciless insensitivity and condescension in the earlier portion of the debate. Now, with 
his adversaries routed, Iyov allows himself to luxuriate in poetic musings upon the same topic. 
Wisdom, as expressed in firmly cast verities, is eternally beyond us. If we can partake of it at all, 
it will be in the awe-struck wonder of the eternal quest. 

Ramban sees the thrust of this speech quite differently. He bases his understanding upon his 
perception of lyov's theological stance, which he first enunciated in his commentary to 13:15 (see 
there), and expanded in his introduction to chapter 22 — see our Introductory Remarks there. 
Iyov, he maintained, never denies Divine Providence and fairness, as it relates to the afterlife. His 
only quarrel with God's stewardship of human affairs centers upon human fate in this, our 
physical world. He cannot make peace with the idea that the righteous should ever, even 
temporarily, be denied their just desserts. 

These points have been established in the earlier speeches. Here, Iyov reaches the conclusion 
that the logic behind God's action, lies forever beyond human ken. Divine wisdom cannot be 


I. Needless to say, lyov's prediction that the friends are to be punished does not contradict his earlier 
assertions that the wicked live happy lives, untroubled by any consequences of their evil deeds — see 
particularly in chapter 21. 

lyov's contention had never been that no wicked person is ever punished. His constant longing for a 
confrontation with God before some competent bar of justice indicates beyond any shadow of doubt that 
he believes in God's ultimate fairness and justice. What Iyov does contend, and did not hesitate to spell out 
in graphic eloquence, is that in spite of all this, terrible miscarriages of justice do occur. There are many 
many wicked people whom the arm of retribution seems never to overtake. Against this seeming 
arbitrariness and unpredictability, he feels called upon to struggle, and struggle mightily. This, however 
does not prevent him from expecting, and predicting, that the individual evildoer will be punished 

For Ramban's response to the apparent contradiction, see commentary to verse 14. 
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27/1-3 J yov then continued to take up his cogitations, and said. 2 As the 

Almighty lives! He has withheld my rights, Shaddai has embit¬ 
tered me. 3 But, as long as my soul is within me, as long as Cod's 


plumbed by our intellects and, accordingly, the friends err in attempting to justify Iyov's 
horrible fate in terms which we can understand. Far better, Iyov claims, to remain silent, admit 
that we comprehend nothing, and leave it at that (commentary to vs. 13 and 14). 

Now, it is not strictly true that we can know nothing at all of Divine wisdom. One tiny facet 
has God made known to us — that wisdom imposes upon us the obligation to stand in awe of 
God, and to turn aside from vil (28:28). Beyond that, it is true, that all is hidden; but this, in itself, 
is profoundly significant. For if indeed God wishes us to fear Him, wishes us to do good, then 
there must be Divine Providence and justice. Else we would be of no interest to Him. This, in 
Ramban's thinking at chapter 22, is the basis for Iyov's belief that in the afterlife, justice is to be 
expected. 

Ramban's analysis of this mashal leaves us with an important question: If Iyov realizes that it 
is impossible to understand the motives which move God, then why, in all his previous speeches 
has he so relentlessly cried out against the perceived injustices which have been directed against 
him? Why has he accused, supplicated, challenged, when the key to his experiences was so close 
at hand? It all has an adequate explanation — we are just not wise enough to grasp it. Why did 
Iyov not impose the silence upon himself which he recommends here to the friends? 

Clearly, in Ramban's interpretation of the book, the human element of Iyov's experiences is 


given play. Iyov screamed because his pain dem 
held to a theological stance which justified it. 

1. tniO] ibttfn nrcto 31 *k qD'n — Iyov then 
continued to take up his cogitations, and said. 

If the congruence between the introductory 
verses to our two meshalim, and those which 
open Balaam's visions at Numbers 23:7 and 
onward, is significant, then we should con¬ 
clude that the meshalim here were not ad¬ 
dressed directly to the friends, any more than 
were Balaam's prophetic visions addressed 
directly to Balak. Rather, they are soliloquies 
in which Iyov allows the highlights of the 
debate to pass once more before his mind's 
eye, reaffirming his own position and reiterat¬ 
ing his unqualified condemnation of the 
friends. 

For bl pn we go to Hirsch on Genesis 4:7. The 
base meaning of the word is, to declare what 
something is and should be; to give it character 
and design. By extension: to command, to rule. 
Thus also, ’bt pn, which tell us the true 

nature of men and things. So too the use of 
bli/n as metaphor: It addresses the ought rather 
than the is, the essence rather than the form. It 
is a parable. 

Accordingly, bl Pip is a precisely appropriate 
word to describe Iyov's musings. His asser¬ 
tions concerning who, between himself and 
the friends, ought to be regarded as a tarn or 
chonef, respectively, what can and cannot be 
described as true nnsn, indeed, even his 
contention that the friends must be regarded 
as wicked and liable to punishment — all these 
fit the idea of bu/n perfectly. Through Iyov's 
teachings, we learn to be bu^ft (rule) over these 
categories. 


nded to be somehow assuaged, not because he 

2. ’Wd? inn nun ’pawn T»pn bK">n — As the 
Almighty lives! He has withheld my rights, 
Shaddai has embittered me. Rashi quotes 
Y erushalmi, Sotah 5:5, that from the fact that 
Iyov swears by God's life, it is clear that his 
religious stance was prompted by love of God: 
No man would swear by the king's life if he 
would not love him. See above at 13:15. 

That Iyov should express his love for God in 
this particular verse is highly significant. 
Clearly his love does not, by one whit, prevent 
him from expressing his dissatisfaction at the 
way he has been treated. God has withheld his 
rights, God has embittered him — and still 
Iyov loves Him! There can be no clearer 
statement than this of Iyov's philosophy that 
temimus does not demand mindless acquies¬ 
cence to seeming miscarriages of justice. 

For USiyn as a right, see, for example. Exodus 
23:6. 

3. nib# nni ’3 ’nniyj “flybrr'p — But, as 
long as my soul is within me, as long as God s 
breath is in my nostrils. Nowhere else has Iyov 
used this precise formulation. In verse 5 he 
expresses the same thought — that throughout 
his life he will never compromise his integrity 
— with yi?K ty, the much more prosaic, up to 
my very death. Iyov clearly wishes to under¬ 
line what we already saw in the previous 
verse. His determination to argue for his 
rights, far from standing in contradiction to 
venerating God, is a necessary outcome of 
such a stance. Iyov is fully aware that his 
entire existence is no more than an expression 
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of God's will. His soul is that which God blew 
into him (Dl^J, to blow), his very nostrils are 
filled with God's breath. Despite that — or, 
more correctly, because of that — his lips will 
speak no evil, his tongue, no fraud. 

4. rvp-} n^rp'DK \mt6i n^y ’npip njpin-DK — 
My lips shall speak no evil, my tongue shall 
utter no fraud. Verse 5 makes clear that the evil 
and fraud would be an admission that the 
friends are correct in their contentions. 
Throughout the debate lyov has maintained 
not only the integrity of his person, but also 
that of his views of God and man. 

5. -ppN'Kb y]iK-ny D^nN p’lytroK 'b n^bn 
’jpp ’npjn — Far be it from me — up to my very 
death — to proclaim you to be in the right, / 
refuse to let go my claim to unquestioning 
integrity. The translation to the second phrase 
follows Rashi. Not, my unquestioning in¬ 
tegrity, but my claim to unquestioning in¬ 
tegrity. I will never agree to your contention 
that I am not a tarn. 

6. w '3?b iprjj-Kb ng-jK *b) vipigri 

— I have held on to my integrity, I will not 
loosen my grip. My heart has never made me 
swerve. Throughout the book, ’•gb is used six 
times, ■’ 35 b only twice (see at 17:11). The Sages 
teach that 33 b indictates a two-heartedness. Its 
use in this sense here is extremely apt. There 
must have been many times at which lyov was 
of two minds whether to continue his lonely 
struggle in search of a truth with which he 
could live. Often, he must have thought, that it 
would be easier just to give in and admit to a 
guilt which he in no wise felt. But, these 
thoughts were always only momentary. Ulti¬ 
mately, lyov always remained true to the veri¬ 
ties which had always sustained him. 

We have followed Rashi for rpg as to 
swerve [from the path]. Other interpretations 
are; I have not allowed my heart to indulge the 
follies of youth ft-Jn is the winter when life has 
its first stirrings, old age is compared to \'p, the 
summer] (Ramban ); my heart has had to feel 
shame [tpi}, to shame] (R' Yosef Kara). 

7 • b]y^ ’ 3 *k yiy-p irr — May the lot 

of the wicked overtake my enemy, may those 


that rise up against me share the fate of the 
evildoer. Rashi is silent to this verse, but reads 
verse 8 as a continuation of verse 6. Evidently 
our verse is to be subsumed under verse 6. 
Accordingly, we render this verse as does R' 
Yosef Kara who follows Rashi' s lead in con¬ 
necting verses 6 and 8. The sense of the entire 
section is as follows: In verse 6 lyov stoutly 
asserts his unshakable attachment to the prin¬ 
ciples which have guided his life; he has not 
deserted them in the past and does not intend 
to do so in the future. Verse 7 develops this 
theme: I am righteous, therefore may he who is 
my enemy — he who denies me this quality 
and accuses me of being wicked — himself 
share the fate of the wicked. Verse 8 till the end 
of the chapter then explains the statement in 
verse 6 by justifying lyov's adherence to a path 
of righteousness, The fate of the wicked is so 
dreadful, that it would be absolute folly for 
him to throw in his lot with them. 

Now, who is this enemy who, in our verse, 
accuses lyov of being wicked? While the com¬ 
mentators do not spell this out, the thrust of the 
passage, following as it does upon verse 5 
which addresses the friends directly, would 
surely point to the friends, or at the very least 
to Eliphaz who in his last speech (chapter 22) 
made no bones about accusing lyov of every 
imaginable wickedness. Now the use of the 
singular (^k) would perhaps make it likely 
that only Eliphaz is meant. However, since 
Eliphaz has not been the last speaker, and since 
moreover, lyov has in the past viewed all his 
erstwhile friends as enemies (see Introductory 
Remarks, The Faithless River, to 6:15ff., v. 27 
there, and commentary to 8:20), it seems prob¬ 
able that he brackets all the three together. The 
use of the singular would then indicate that 
from lyov's point of view, Tzophar's total and 
Bildad's partial reversal have come too late. 
None of them has weathered the storms which 
battered their relationship. All have become his 
foes. 

Let us then draw conclusions: lyov will 
never pretend that the friends are in any way 
correct (v. 5). This refusal he sees as evidence of 
an integrity which he will not give up under 
any circumstances (v. 6). This, because giving 
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breath is in my nostrils. 4 My lips shall speak no evil, my tongue 
shall utter no fraud. 5 Far be it from me — up to my very death — to 
proclaim you to be in the right, I refuse to let go my claim to unques¬ 
tioning integrity . 6 / have held on to my integrity, I will not loosen my 
grip. My heart has never made me swerve. 7 May the lot of the 
wicked overtake my enemy, may those that rise up against me 
share the fate of the evildoer . 8 For, what hope of gain has the hyp¬ 
ocrite — certainly God will discard his life . 9 Is it to be supposed that, 
when troubles overtake him, the Almighty will hear his screams? 


up his position would be the equivalent of 
joining the ranks of the wicked, who are des¬ 
tined to a dreadful fate (v. 8ff.). This fate 
should indeed overtake those who accuse lyov 
of wickedness (v. 7). Since it is the friends who 
accuse him of wickedness, the implication is 
clear that it is they who are destined to suffer 
in the ways which the rest of the chapter 
describes. With exquisite sensitivity lyov does 
not make this explicit. But, the implication is 
clear. [See commentary to verse 12 for confir¬ 
mation that it is indeed the friends who are 
accused of wickedness and hypocrisy ] 

That indeed the friends deserved punish¬ 
ment is made clear at the end of the book (42:8), 
where Iyov's intercession for the friends is 
required if they are to be spared. 

8. lutDj rnbK by'. '3 yy:r r? tpn rnprrnn ■'a — 
For, what hope of gain has the hypocrite — 
certainly God will discard his life. See discus¬ 
sion in Introductory Remarks to this chapter 
for the use of qan, chonef, here. M etzudos, 
however, does not attach this significance to 
the expression and interprets it in a narrower 
sense: The chonef is one who panders to his evil 
inclinations and steals. 

yy3’ from y?r3, to take dishonest profit, to 
steal. 

by)', from b\Pi, to throw off. 

Ramban, unlike Rashi and R Yosef Kara, 
reads this verse together with the previous one: 
Let my enemy not take his accusations lightly. 
One who steals a person's reputation is as 
blameworthy as one who steals his money! 

The phrase, ... rpn nij?rrn» ’’a, recalls Bil- 
dad's second speech in which, at 8:13 we read: 
-nun q:n nipni bK ’npwba rnrnK i?. There, 
we understood nipn as standing for all the 
hopes and dreams which might animate a nor¬ 
mal person, and of which the chonef, who 
spends his time cheating life, will himself be 
cheated. We may conclude that, in our chapter 
too, the idea expressed in the phrase. For what 
hope of gain has the hypocrite ... is that of a 
blighted future in which all expectations are 
choked. A careful reading of the chapter yields 


a highly structured description of the blighted 
life which the chonef will certainly live. There 
are altogether six doublets, each consisting of 
two verses, which deal with the various areas 
in which the chonef will meet up with frustra¬ 
tion. They are: His relationship with God (vs. 
9-10); his hope of outliving his own death 
through his children (vs. 14-15); his greedy 
delight in his wealth (vs. 16-17); the sense of 
security engendered by his home and posses¬ 
sions (18-19); his relationship to natural forces 
(20-21); and his relationship to his community 
(22-23). 

The first of these doublets — the one dealing 
with the wicked man's relationship to God — 
is separated from the others by verses 11-13 
which are an introduction to what follows, in 
much the same way that verses 7 and 8 are an 
introduction to the couplet, 9-10. This separa¬ 
tion, too, is eminently logical. The first and 
most immediate pillar of support for any man 
is God. That God will not be accessible to the 
wicked man's prayers, is the most devastating 
result of his evil ways. He is, as it were, left to 
flounder for himself in a world bereft of God's 
grace. 

Forsaken by God, he finds himself in radi¬ 
cally changed circumstances. But, even here, 
there are some anchorages to which he might 
look for support. It is to disabuse him of his 
attachment to these that the five couplets, 14- 
23, are devoted. 

If the thesis to which we have adhered 
throughout the commentary to this chapter is 
correct — if, indeed, lyov has the friends in 
mind when he describes the dreadful fate of 
the chonef — then the thrust of Iyov's predic¬ 
tions is entirely apt. From his point of view, 
their overriding crime had been their disloy¬ 
alty to him — see The Faithless River in chap¬ 
ter 6. lyov predicts that even as they had for¬ 
saken him, so too will they be bereft of every 
possible source of support. 

9. rny rby rciarna btt yny/' ingyyn — Is it to 
be supposed that, when troubles overtake him, 
the Almighty will hear his screams ? Of the 
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litany of woes which are to overtake the 
chonef, the first one is that God will not listen 
to his cries. This seems particularly apt. The 
friends had, as lyov sees it, attempted to curry 
favor with God by defending His justice (see 
13:6-11). Do not think, says lyov, that God 
appreciates your efforts. Far from favoring 
you, he will not even hear your screams when 
you call most loudly. 

10. ny-b:D nibx top’ aiyir* nurbyox — 
Would he be able to live a life of luxury before 
Shaddai, and still expect to be able to call upon 
God whenever he wishes? Rashi points out 
that this rhetorical question is to be seen as a 
repetitive strengthening of the one in the pre¬ 
vious verse. It is Biblical usage in such instances 
to have the first question begin with . .. n, and 
the second one with, . . . ON. 

11. inoK Kb ntyoy “ityx bx __ p? oonN n^ix — 
I will instruct you in the Almighty's ways, will 
not withhold from you that which is Shaddai s 
tuonf. lyov appears to be saying, 'The shoe is 
on the other foot. Rather than have you tell me 
how God runs His world, I will teach you that 
which, apparently, you do not know.' 

12. ibonn bon nrmabi orpin Dobo Dnx in — 

* i v v * * i ■ *i v : v — l — 

Have not all of you observed, why then indulge 
in folly ? You yourselves know the fate that 
awaits the wicked (v. 13). Why have you not 
learned from your own wisdom? Why then are 
you wicked and hypocritical? (Rashi). 

Here we have clear confirmation for the 
thesis suggested above. lyov considers the 
friends to be wicked, and the punishments set 
out in the next section are his description of 
what lies in store for them. 

Ramban, in accordance with his approach to 
this speech which we delineated in the In¬ 
troductory Remarks to this chapter, has our 
verse refer to the friend's theological stance. 
Why do you talk nonsense (ibsnn ban) when 
all our experiences show that the wicked do 
frequently prosper [v. 13 — That success is 


often the allotment of the wicked from God 
...], and so the only conclusion available to us 
is that we cannot understand. See further at 
verse 14. 

13. nittn D’yny nbrni bx-ny yun o-jx-pbn nt 
mp 1 — That what follows is the allotment 
which the wicked man can expect from the 
Almighty, the endowment which oppressors 
must accept from Shaddai. Rashi ties this verse 
to the previous one. There the object had been 
missing: Have not all of you observed ..., but 
nothing is said of what they have seen. Our 
verse provides the answer: They have observed 
that all the dreadful things described in the 
following section are the wicked man's allot¬ 
ment from God. 

o’yny from yny, to cause to tremble. 

It is of particular interest that this verse 
echoes, almost verbatim, the closing sentence 
of Tzophar's second and last speech (20:29) in 
which he had described the fate of the wicked, 
lyov appears to be appropriating Tzophar's 
very words for his own purposes — with 
Tzophar the erstwhile philosopher in the unfa¬ 
miliar role of victim. 

14. onb'iyater xb rxyxri 3~imnb ■pjd t3T>'dx 

v ▼ : r ▼ ▼ v*s v l v t i » t s 1 

— Let his sons be many — they are destined to 
the sword, his descendants will want for food. 
One wonders whether, in this verse, lyov had 
his own children in mind. Is he perhaps telling 
the friends that they too may find out what it 
means to have one's family destroyed, one's 
wealth and power, wasted. 

See above at verse 8 for the structure of 
Iyov's speech. Our verse begins the second 
couplet — the one which warns that the chonef 
will not be able to cheat death by living on 
through his children. 

Ramban continues with his interpretation: It 
would be so much better for you to admit to 
ignorance of a wisdom which you can never 
grasp, than to attempt futile justifications for 
that which can never, in human terms, be 
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27/10-20 10 Would he be able to live a life of luxury before Shaddai, and 
still expect to be able to call upon God whenever he wishes? 11 / 
will instruct you in the Almighty's ways, will not withhold from 
you that which is Shaddai's wont. 12 Have not all of you observed, 
why then indulge in folly? u That what follows is the allotment 
which the wicked man can expect from the Almighty, the 
endowment which oppressors must accept from Shaddai . 14 Let his 
sons be many — they are destined to the sword, his descendants 
will want for food. 15 Those who remain to him will be buried in 
the throes of death, his widows will not mourn them. 16 Let him 
pile up money like dust, set aside clothes like so much clay. 17 He 
will set aside, but the righteous man will wear them, as for the 
money — He will apportion it to the innocent . 18 He has built — his 
home is fragile like that of a moth, like a booth erected by a 
watchman. 19 The opulent may die and not even be buried, he 
should have opened his eyes — but is no more . 20 Fright overpowers 
him like gushing water, the whirlwind snatches him in the night. 


justified. For, even if all the descriptions in 
the following verses were accurate, that is, 
even if, for argument's sake, I were to admit to 
your contention that the children of the 
wicked will eventually suffer, all that explains 
nothing at all. For, as Iyov has repeatedly ar¬ 
gued before (see at 21:21), the wicked man 
cares not one whit about what happens after 
his death. The only meaningful punishment 
would be one that attacks him — not his 
children. 

15. nrann Kb vmnbio rap 1 rn>?3 vn-ntp — 
Those who remain to him will be buried in the 
throes of death, his widows will not mourn 
them. The translation follows Rashi. Even 
those who do not die by the sword will suffer 
such tortures as they die, that their widows will 
rejoice at their death, which they view as a 
relief. 

Or: The rest of his children — those that do 
not fall by the sword — will die on their beds. 
Their widows will be happy that at least this 
was granted them; that they did not fall on the 
battlefield to lie there like so much ordure 
( Ramban ). 

16 . tPiabn p:p ipnai qpa -isyii -£ir’*DK — Let 
him pile up money like dust, set aside clothes 
like so much clay. Clay is used as something 
that is common and to be found in abundance. 

Here we begin the second couplet in the 
second group. The wealth which the chonef 
has gleefully piled up will not be available to 
gladden him when he needs it. 

17. pbrr ’pj qpDi unb’ p^yi pp’ — He will set 
aside, but the righteous man will wear them, as 


for the money — He will apportion it to the 
innocent. We have capitalized, He will appor¬ 
tion ... in accordance with Rashi, who has God 
as the subject of the phrase. 

18. 1^3 ntyy ripppi ttva tpy? rrn — He has 
built — his home is fragile like that of a moth, 
like a booth erected by a watchman. The 
thought recalls Bildad's at 8:14. See above at 
verse 8. 

This verse begins the third couplet. The 
home and possessions of the chonef will prove 
to have been a mirage. 

19. lapun rips ppy qptjp Kbi aaip’ "Pipy — The 
opulent may die and not even be buried, he 
should have opened his eyes — but is no more. 
The translation draws upon Rashi and R 
Yosef Kara. The sense is as follows: The 
wicked man may be struck by illness, taking to 
his bed while he is still wealthy, but losing his 
wealth so suddenly that by the time he dies 
during the night, there is already no money to 
use for his burial. By morning, when he should 
have opened his eyes to a new day, he will 
already be dead. 

20. nsio inaaa nbb mnba d>hd tnvtyp — 

t- - * “ ■ - - •• — 

Fright overpowers him like gushing water, the 
whirlwind snatches him in the night. It is 
possible to learn this verse as a continuation of 
the previous one: The wicked man never 
wakes up in the morning because he is over¬ 
taken by terrible confusions and snatched up 
by the whirlwind. This is in fact how R' Yosef 
Kara understands it, and accordingly, he 
would not agree with our perception of this 
and the next verse as the next couplet, which 
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deals with Iyov's relationship to the natural 
forces. 

However, in Rashi there is no indication 
that this and the next verse do not stand 
together as a discrete entity, and therefore, 
taking into consideration the very clear struc¬ 
ture of the entire mashal as we have delineated 
it above, we take it to be, indeed, a separate 
couplet. 

Now Rashi takes ninba as cp-iitf, demons. 
The exact meaning of the phrase is not 
entirely clear. However, when we take into 
account that in this and the next verse three 
stiches deal with natural forces, the whirlwind, 
the east wind, and the hurricane force with 
which this wind blows, we tend to understand 
the first phrase, too, as dealing with some 
manifestation of natural forces. The sense of 
the two verses would be that the chonef 
will find that nature, far from being his 
friend, buffets him around with scant concern 
for his well-being. It attacks him with the 
force and implacable determination of 
demons, snatches him up and disposes of him 
as it sees fit. 

21. inpan irnytin i)b;n Dnp inKty 1 — The east 
wind carries him away and he wanders off, it 
blasts him from his home. He wanders off, 
never to return to his home (Metzudos). 

irnytp 1 , from ~iyty, to sweep away. Thus, 
rv^yty, a storm which sweeps away everything 
in its path. 

22. m3 1 nna n»a ban 1 Kbi vby ibuta — 
Mercilessly He inundates him, he flees desper¬ 
ately from his hand. For a smooth rendering of 
this verse, we would have followed Ramban, 
who takes it as a continuation from the 
previous verse. The [stormJ pursues him with¬ 
out mercy, but he will escape it [because he 


will die before the wind ever has a chance to 
catch up with him). However, our translation 
follows Rashi who clearly opts for a less 
smooth syntax [three pronouns, he, of which 
only the middle one refers to a subject — the 
chonef — who has just been mentioned. The 
first, to be capitalized, refers to God, the last to 
the hypocrite's adviser who has not been 
mentioned at all.] It would appear that Rashi is 
determined to see these last two verses as a 
discrete entity, in accordance with the couplet 
structure which we have followed throughout 
this chapter. 

Accordingly, this verse opens the last cou¬ 
plet, which deals with the hypocrite's relation¬ 
ship to his fellow men. The verse, as Rashi 
understands it, is to be understood as follows: 
God mercilessly pours out suffering upon the 
chonef, so that even his closest adviser will flee 
from any association with him. 

23. i npnn vby paipa in'Da in’by patp 1 — They 
will clap their hands over him, his community 
will hiss at him. For Dipt? as a shortened form 
of inlpn the people of his place, his 

community, see 7:10. 

Iyov has now ended his graphic description 
of the desolation to which the friends, who 
had forsaken him in his time of need, will in 
their turn be subjected. It is left to him to 
explain where they went wrong. This he will 
do in the next chapter, the connection to our 
chapter being established by the opening ’S, 
For, by indicating that they had erred in their 
conception of true wisdom. They had thought 
it expressed in a slavish defense of the 
indefensible, while Iyov locates it in the fear of 
God which drives man to the dreadful ex¬ 
tremes which he, in his loyalty to principles, 
had dared. 


XXVIII. 

As most commentators understand this paean to wisdom, its purpose is to demonstrate that 
there are limits beyond which humans cannot expect to understand God's ways. We have 
already seen Ramban s ideas in the Introductory Remarks and in the commentary to various 
verses, in the previous chapter. 

Here, it is worthwhile to present Ibn Ezra's thoughts concerning this chapter, offered in his 
summation at the end of his commentary to the book: For God acts in accordance with His will. 
He will occasionally afflict both the wicked and the righteous, and occasionally grant both the 
righteous and the wicked anything that they might wish for .... To understand this system is 
beyond man's abilities. Accordingly [Iyov reasons], ... is it not possible that the suffering that 
came upon me had some good reason, and was not the result of any sin that I might have 
committed ? [This appears also to be the thrust of God's speeches to Iyov — see chapter 38ff. — 
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27/21-23 21 The east wind carries him away and he wanders off, it blasts him 

from his home. 22 Mercilessly He inundates him, he flees desper¬ 
ately from his hand. 23 They will clap their hands over him, his 
community will hiss at him. 

28 /l 'Tor silver can be wrested from the mines, gold has a place from 


and it is not entirely clear why there was a need to repeat this lesson if Iyov, at this point, had 
already absorbed it.] 

Rashi sees the passage differently. The subject is not the inscrutability of God's thoughts and 
intentions, but the unique worth of wisdom. In all of creation there is nothing that approaches it 
in value. Iyov will never give it up. Neither the alienation inherent in lost friendships (27:6ff.) nor 
the blandishments of wealth (our chapter) can shake his determination to maintain his 
intellectual integrity. 

The difference in approach between Rashi and Ramban significantly affects their 
understanding of much of what this chapter has to say. We will point out divergent 
interpretations in the commentary to the individual verses. 

In the Introductory Remarks to the previous chapter we have presented an alternative 
interpretation. Iyov is disabusing the friends of their conceit that their shallow theories — 
because they purport to defend God — are, somehow, a mark of superior wisdom. Since, Iyov 
argues, true wisdom can only be defined as fear of God, his own refusal to make do with 
superficial platitudes is much closer in spirit to what is expected of us. 

We feel that the form in which Iyov couches his lesson, argues in favor of this last 
interpretation. As just one more argument in the long list of disagreements which Iyov has had 
with the friends, it would not have required such a long, beautiful, intricately wrought ode to 
wisdom, as we have here. There have been innumerable occasions when no less significant points 
have been made in one or two sharply pointed sentences. The profligacy of images, the majestic 
language, the soaring mood, all bespeak a triumphant victory hymn, a personal vindication at 
the profoundest level. 'I, not you,' Iyov jubilates, 'have found the ultimate key to the worthwhile 
life. I glory in the turbulence of my agonies, despise the tranquility of your supercilious 
certainties. Wisdom, to the extent that it is granted to humans to possess, is mine! 


1 . ipl? nnjb Dlpm NYln tt/’ ’3 — For silver 
can be wrested from mines, gold has a place 
from which it can be isolated. At the end of the 
commentary to the previous chapter, we 
suggested that the opening '3, For, indicates a 
continuation of the thoughts enunciated there. 
This appears to be Rashi's opinion. He writes: 
This is another explanation for lyov’s asser¬ 
tion at 27:6: T have held on to my integrity, 
I will not loosen my grip.' For, why should 
l become wicked7 If, for the sake of win¬ 
ning gold or silver, ... wisdom is much 
more precious than these (see commentary to 
27:7). 

There is, however, another possible way 
of understanding the opening, , 3. It is to be 
combined with the opening vav of verse 12. 
It is common Scriptural usage that when 
contrasting two units with each other, the 
first is introduced with 'a and the second 
with a vav. As an example he adduces Isaiah 
60:2. Thus we should translate. Even though 
... still. 

This appears to be Ramban's understand¬ 
ing. He writes: This passage is tied to that 
which is to come later. But as for wisdom, 


where is it to be found. He chides the friends: 
Why then indulge in folly .. . (27:12) to ascribe 
useless explanations to the fates of the right¬ 
eous and the wicked. For God has given man 
the ability to trace everything to its source, 
everything, besides the source of wisdom ... 
for that He hid from all creatures . .. [See 
above in Introductory Remarks to chapter 27, 
where we discuss Ramban's understanding of 
our speech. What we have quoted here is in 
accord with his general approach.] 

We have rendered the first phrase. For silver 
can be wrested ..., to emphasize this contrast 
to wisdom. If you try hard enough, you can 
find silver and even gold. Wisdom, try you 
ever so hard, will forever be beyond you. 

We have rendered KYin as mine, that is, a 
place from which it can be extracted, from Kin, 
to go out. However, bearing in mind the 
connection of our verse to verse 12, nnannii 
... tornn pnn, Daas Mikra suggests that it 
may also be related to NYO, to find. 

In the second phrase we have followed 
Rashi. IplJ, from ppi, to cleanse, that is, to 
separate the gold from the rocks in which it is 
contained. The phrase describes the mining of 
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gold in exact parallel to the first phrase's 
description of the taking of silver. 

Rashi, apparently based upon his under¬ 
standing of the function of verse 3 (see there), 
makes the point that implicit in the fact that 
silver and gold have a tangible beginning, is 
the truism that they also have an end. Quite 
clearly, they have a limit; the mines from 
which they are taken can become depleted. In 
his commentary to verse 11, Rashi will make 
the point that wisdom is not subject to the 
same inhibiting conditions. Its source lies in 
God, and it has no limits. It is therefore 
uniquely precious. 

As pointed out in the Introductory Re¬ 
marks, Ramban has a different approach. He 
reads this and the following verses as describ¬ 
ing the accessibility of all that the world has to 
offer. Nothing — other than wisdom — is 
beyond human reach and grasp. 

2. nunn j lata np’ "iQyj? bna — Iron can be 
taken from the ground, rocks are smelted into 
copper. Once more, Rashi stresses that since 
iron and copper have a source, they must 
necessarily also come to an end at a certain 
point. 

3. b?K tpin Kin rpbqn-Wri Ti^nb Dtp yp 
rraby) — He has assigned an end-point for the 
advent of darkness, has precisely fathomed a 
limit for all things. There is a destructive 
source spewing forth gloom and murky dark¬ 
ness. God has assigned a point at which the 
physical world as we know it will come to an 
end, and all will be plunged into darkness. 
Nothing that has its source in the physical can 
be eternal. Only wisdom, which comes from 
God Himself, is free of any limitations. In this 
sense, Rashi views our verse as complement¬ 
ing the previous two. 


131* usually means stone. Here Rashi assigns 
a metaphorical meaning. People can easily trip 
over a stone and hurt themselves on it. In that 
sense a stone can be viewed as a source of 
trouble or tragedy. It can thus be used 
metaphorically to describe any fount which 
spews forth hurtful elements. In this case, it is 
the fountainhead from which the darkness — 
destined to envelop the world — flows. 

Ramban, consistent with his approach to 
the whole chapter, reads this verse differently: 
God knows where to find even the very end of 
darkness, has fathomed the location of the 
stone of gloom. [Here the meaning is unclear. 
Perhaps he understands J3K as does Rashi.] 
All this knowledge He has passed on to man. 
Only the source of wisdom remains hidden. 

4. un?K» ibi bay 1 ?)? nyaipan iroyn brn yns 

— Streams burst out of their normal flow, 
are lost to trodden paths, removed from 
humanity — gone. Rashi to this verse brings 
the aggadic teaching of the Sages, that refer¬ 
ence is to the people of Sodom and Amora. 
These had deserved destruction because they 
had driven guests out of their town (□ , n3W?n 
b;n ■'?)?, literally, [Their town ] had been forgot¬ 
ten by the wanderer'$ feet). They were 
consequently destroyed. 

In the context of the rest of the passage, we 
assume that at the p'shat level, Rashi would 
read this verse as describing something which 
God had brought to an end.hl 

Accordingly, in our translation we have 
followed Metzudos: Streams frequently disap¬ 
pear. They crash out of the river beds which 
normally control their flow ("U from "iaa, to 
flow), and will no longer be found by the 
people who were wont to tread a path in order 
to draw water from them. These streams were 


1 There are also other passages which Rashi interprets in accordance with the aggadah of the Sages — see 
for example at 22:15ff. It seems clear that Rashi does not mean these interpretations to represent the literal 
meaning of the verses. 

As proof, we may adduce Rashi to verse 11. There he begins by citing the tradition of the Sages that ’qa 
is to be taken in the sense, to cry, and that the verse has in mind the complaints of the nether waters at 
creation. Immediately following this, without any indication of a change of direction, he interprets the 
word in the sense that it is used at 36:16, where he takes it as meaning, the inner enclosed parts of the sea. 

Clearly, Rashi assumes that we would understand that his initial interpretation is meant to inform us of 
the aggadic tradition of the Sages, but that it is not presented as the literal meaning of the verse. 
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28/2-8 which it can he isolated. 2 Iron can be taken from the ground, rocks 
are smelted into copper. 3 He has assigned an end-point for the 
advent of darkness, has precisely fathomed a limit for all things. 
There is a destructive source spewing forth gloom and murky 
darkness. 4 Streams burst out of their normal flow, are lost to 
trodden paths, removed from humanity — gone. 5 Land from which 
bread comes forth has, in its stead, turned into scorched earth . 6 Its 
very stones yielded sapphires, its very dust was gold. 7 It has 
become a path not known by even the eagle, which even the eye of 
the buzzard has not observed. B The mighty beasts have not made 
their way through them, not even the lion has passed through them. 


withdrawn from human accessibility (ibn 
from nbt, to raise up), and moved away. 

Ramban, consistent with his approach to 
the whole chapter, reads the verse quite 
differently: Iyov continues to describe God's 
great wisdom and ability, which in the 
previous verse had expressed itself in His 
knowledge of the place where darkness ends. 
Here we learn that God causes rivers to burst 
out of their subterranean sources and, because 
of the mighty movements of the water, steal 
whole areas away from human feet. 

5. iDru n’J^nni Dnb-t<y^ pit* — 
Land from which bread comes forth has, in its 
stead turned into scorched earth. This is 
another example of God bringing things to an 
end. Fertile earth which at one time provided 
bread can, when its time comes, become dry as 
though scorched by fire (Metzudos). At the 
aggadah level, Rashi appears to continue with 
the description of Sodom's downfall. It had 
been such a fertile land, now it is burned up! 

Ramban sees the verse as another example 
of God's all-might. Dig a little further into the 
earth, which at its surface provides bread, and 
you will find the very opposite of fertile, 
nutrient-providing material. In the bowels of 
the earth are salt and sulfur — sapphires and 
gold-dust (next verse). Thus, to get at the 
sapphires one needs to penetrate these inhos¬ 
pitable regions — but it is within the range of 
the possible. Only wisdom is ever beyond us. 

6 . lb nnr mpyi rpjpit “pap'Diptp — Its very 
stones yielded sapphires, its very dust was 
gold. Metzudos takes this and the next two 
verses together. There are places which once 
carried untold wealth within themselves. Later 
they became desolate so that they are shunned 
even by birds of prey and wild beasts. 

Rashi, continuing with the downfall of 
Sodom, sees this verse as a description of its 
erstwhile wealth. The next two verses will 
continue to describe the land in its heyday. 


Ramban, as we saw above, reads this verse 
together with the previous one. The next verse 
begins a new thought. 

7. n’K py irnDiu/ kSi uny ivt-kS rrnj — It has 
become a path not known by even the eagle, 
which even the eye of the buzzard has not 
observed. We continue with Metzudos. When 
its time comes, the area which had once 
yielded so many riches, will become so deso¬ 
late that even the eagle and the buzzard will 
not fly by there. 

Rashi has the verse describe the days of 
Sodom's tranquility. No robber had ever 
passed through it (cpy from uny, fo dart 
greedily), no spies ever pried out its secrets 
(njN, the buzzard, also known as ntjn because 
of its keen eyesight, is a metaphor for spies). 

According to Ramban the passage begins a 
description of an extremely remote land, in 
which God is nonetheless able to work His 
will. 

We have used eagle and buzzard for the two 
bird-names in our verse, in accordance with 
Dr. Y ehudah Feliks in The Animal World of 
the Bible. [See below at 39:27, that the lip:), 
commonly translated as eagle, is in reality the 
vulture.] Both the eagle and buzzard have 
exceptionally strong eyesight, and concerning 
the buzzard, Chullin 63b reports that, It could 
be standing in Babylon but still be able to spy 
out carrion in the land of Israel. In this sense 
we can understand why our verse used just 
these birds in its word-picture. The paths are 
so desolate that even these sharp-eyed crea¬ 
tures would fail to detect it. 

8. bn y) r»by nny-xb vnanirrKb — 

The mighty beasts have not made their way 
through them, not even the lion has passed 
through them. The three commentators, Met- 
zudos, Rashi and Ramban, whom we have 
traced throughout this passage remain consis¬ 
tent in their interpretation of this verse. 

ynip from ynip, to be arrogant. 
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9. cpin unwn ^an vv nb^ wn^ng — He 
wielded power over the very rocks , overturned 
mountains from their foundation. Metzudos 
sees this as another example of things coming 
to an end. When the rocks have outlived their 
usefulness, God destroys them. 

In the aggadic view presented by Rashi, we 
have now reached the point at which Sodom is 
destroyed. The past tense used in this verse 
might appear to argue in favor of this 
interpretation. 

Ramban sees this verse and the next as still 
continuing the previous picture. In the earlier 
verses we had the description of totally 
desolate places. Our verse and the next make 
the point that even there, God does as he 
wishes, overturning mountains and calling 
forth streams from the rocks. 

10. U’V nn*n ypa onto nVnara — He 

cracked the rocks so that streams might flow, 
observed carefully all that is precious. With 
this verse, Rashi returns to the plain meaning 
of the text. Our verse returns us to the 
beginning of the passage where we saw that 
all physical things have a clearly defined 
source. Streams, too, can be traced to their 
headwaters among the rocks; God knows 
clearly whence to produce all manner of 
precious commodities for His creatures. 

Metzudos, for the first part of the sen¬ 
tence, continues with the previous thought. 
When the time comes for the rocks to be 
smashed, God brings out streams in their 
stead. In the second phrase, he joins in Rashi's 
interpretation. Everything of worth in this 
world has a beginning and an end. We may 
not always know where to find it, but God 
knows. 

In Ramban's view, this verse continues to 
describe God's prowess in working His will in 
even the most desolate places. 

11. Hu tty' 1 ntpbjm} Wan nnrn 'qap — From 
the depths of the rivers he held back the water, 
that which is most hidden He brings to light. 
For •qa Rashi adduces 38:16, where he renders 

as that which is enclosed. Hence, appar¬ 
ently, the innermost depths of the water. For 
Wan he adduces Genesis 22:3, W^n, to saddle 
or to tie. It is difficult to fathom Rashi's precise 
meaning. We have interpreted as does R' 
Meyuchas, who writes: From the depths of the 


water He fashioned the dry land at the time 
of creation. R' Chavel in his glosses under¬ 
stands him to take Wan as synonymous 
with "iyy, to hold back. Hence, He held back 
the waters so that dry land might be formed. 
This could well be what Rashi had in mind. 

For the second phrase we have followed 
most of the commentators. Rashi brings from 
Pirkei d'R' Eliezer : In the heavens there is an 
opening named Taalumah. From it the sun, in 
all its seasons, emerges. 

Rashi concludes his interpretation to this 
difficult passage with the words: Everything, 
then, has a beginning and an end. Only 
wisdom has no source other than His mouth, 
and, to all eternity, no end. 

» a? * 

We have traced Rashi and Ramban through 
this difficult piece, and have seen that they 
do not agree in its interpretation. For Rashi 
the point of Iyov's argument is that wisdom 
alone, in an otherwise finite world, has no 
beginning and no end. It is infinitely precious 
because it comes from God Himself, and there 
are no limits to its reach. Iyov will never, 
under any circumstances, relinquish its quest. 
For Ramban, the point is that while God has 
granted man the ability to understand all 
other things. He has set aside the knowledge 
of wisdom for Himself. His thoughts are 
consequently inscrutable and it behooves man 
to shy away from any attempt to understand 
God. 

Neither system seems to accommodate all 
the verses smoothly. Thus, in Rashi's system, 
if silver and gold (v. 1) are held up as examples 
of things which, though precious, are finite, 
we would have expected that this would 
somehow be demonstrated in relation to those 
metals. The fact that fertile land occasionally 
dries up (v. 6), or that places where sapphires 
and gold were once mined, can turn into 
absolutely desolate wastelands, seems irrele¬ 
vant to the argument. In Ramban's system 
too, it is difficult to accommodate the section 
concerning God's absolute power (vs. 7-9), 
when the whole point of the earlier verses was 
to teach that God makes the understanding of 
nature accessible to man. 

It is hard to see how each of the sections 
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28/9-13 9 He wielded power over the very rocks, overturned mountains 

from their foundation. 10 He cracked the rocks so that streams 
might flow, observed carefully all that is precious. 11 From the 
depths of the rivers he held back the water, that which is most 
hidden He brings to light. 12 But, as for wisdom, where is it to be 
found, where is understanding to be located? 13 Man cannot know 
its worth, its equivalent cannot be found in the physical world. 


contributes to a cohesive whole in which the 
contrast to wisdom which we are about to 
begin is sharply enunciated. 

There is, perhaps, another possibility of 
interpreting the section in a way that pre¬ 
serves the spirit in which Ramban takes the 
section, but demonstrates the argument by 
another route. 

We might postulate that this ode draws a 
picture of the universe as a series of challenges 
to man's curiosity and ingenuity. Mysteries 
are piled upon mysteries, each beckoning man 
to apply his insatiable appetite for knowledge, 
each promising that, after due effort, his quest 
will be rewarded. 

Thus, man knows that if he is but willing 
to put in the effort, he may find the source 
from which gold, silver, iron and copper 
might be wrested. He knows that God has 
decreed a point at which darkness recedes 
before the coming light, knows that God has 
finely tuned the limits of all natural phenom¬ 
ena. The whole cosmos opens up before his 
questing mind. It is a subject which he can 
grasp. The discovery of the sources from 
which rivers flow, the point, far removed from 
human traffic, at which they burst out of 
the ground, has always piqued man's curios¬ 
ity. His explorer's instinct is teased by the 
possibility of locating the salient points which 
open to him the geography of his environ¬ 
ment. Husbandry, the secrets of agronomy, 
the qualities which make a piece of land fertile 
and which, in turn, can burn it out, must, if 
only out of an instinct of self-preservation, 
awaken his interest. The processes by which 
the earth yields its precious stones and miner¬ 
als begs for discovery. Desolate lands wait to 
be found and colonized. Earthquakes and the 
movement of land masses open up the world 
of geological wonder, daring man to under¬ 
stand. 

All this, God has given us. Nothing is 
barred, nothing is out of bounds. We are 
limited only by our intellectual awareness, 
our energy and our thirst for knowledge. 
Only wisdom is different. By its nature, it 
will not yield its secrets. To pursue it is fu¬ 
tile. 


12. nj’n Dipn nj ’to KYnn nnanni — But, 
as for wisdom, where is it to be found, where is 
understanding to be located ? For mpijn, Rashi 
offers Torah. It seems likely that this is an 
aggadic interpretation (see fn. to v. 4 above). 
This would certainly be so according to those 
opinions that Iyov was a gentile — see 
commentary to 1:1. Rather, at the p'shat level, 
wisdom — the deep truths which lie beyond 
the exploration of physical phenomena — is 
meant. Rashi clearly understands the sense of 
the verse in consonance with what he has said 
before. Wisdom is so precious, that there is 
nothing in the world which would persuade 
him to part with it. 

According to Ramban the verse means 
simply — as does the entire ode — that the 
motives behind God's providence are in¬ 
scrutable. Man must satisfy himself with 
living a righteous life, and not seek out that 
which will forever lie beyond him. 

Metzudos writes: but wisdom is not so 
readily accessible. Where, after all is it to be 
found? It does not derive from a physical 
source so that we might suppose that when 
that comes to an end, so too will wisdom. 

As M etzudos understands it, the end of the 
argument will be that, indeed, there is no way 
that man on his own would ever be able to 
find wisdom. God Himself will grant him 
understanding — in reward for a life righ¬ 
teously lived. 

13. o«nn yiK3 KYian nS) rmy unit? — 

Man cannot know its worth, its equivalent 
cannot be found in the physical world. Rashi 
continues with his aggadic commentary. For 
the second phrase he writes: [Torah] will never 
be found among those who pamper them¬ 
selves [the land of the living means those for 
whom the quality of their physical life is 
central], only among those who strain and 
starve themselves for it. 

Accordingly, we have translated with Met- 
zudos. Since wisdom alone is infinite, it can 
never be measured against anything else. If 
one were to attempt to find it anywhere in the 
physical world, one would meet with frustra¬ 
tion. 
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14. ’ipy I’ht -»pK d?) ktt'5 Kb -ijjk oinn — The 
depths declare, It is not in me,' the sea asserts, 
'It is not with me.' Torah cannot be found by 
the deep sea-divers who spend their days 
dredging pearls up from the depths, nor by the 
merchants who ply the seas. They understand 
only such merchandise as can be bought for 
money (Rashi, consistent with his aggadic in¬ 
terpretation). 

There is also the possibility that Rashi's of¬ 
fering here is consistent with the plain mean¬ 
ing of the verse. As our analysis at verse 20 will 
yield, the section beginning at verse 12 exactly 
parallels the one beginning at verse 20. The 
subject of the first part is the incomparable 
value of wisdom, while the subject of the sec¬ 
ond is its inaccessibility to anyone other than 
God. Because of this, our section is almost com¬ 
pletely given over to contrasting wisdom to 
various precious metals and stones. In this con¬ 
text it makes sense to make the point that wis¬ 
dom cannot be found with those people whose 
lives center upon mining gold and diamonds 
from the deep. 

Or: Even if someone were to dare the depths 
to try to find wisdom there, he would be disap¬ 
pointed, as would someone who imagines that 
he could find it by traveling the seas (Metzu- 
dos). 

15. rryntp bpi^ Kb) rpiinn nay irr-Kb — 
Precious gold cannot be given in exchange for it, 
its price cannot be weighed in silver. " 139 , to 
close. Rashi explains: Gold which is so precious 
that when it comes upon the market, all other 
gold dealers are forced to close their doors. 

Mefzudos offers: Gold which was enclosed 
deep in the smelting furnace so that it was pu¬ 
rified to a very high degree. 

16. -P9P) "ip; UTW -t -P91K DJ15} nbpn-K^ — It is 
beyond comparison to Ophir gold, to precious 
diamonds or sapphires, or K^p means, ei¬ 
ther to praise (Rashi and Metzudos), or, to 
weigh against ( Radak, Shorashim). 

For Dng, see further at verse 19. 


17. Tp-'b:? njY)inni irgiap anj njpnyrKb — 
Crystalline gold will not define its worth, the 
finest gold cannot yield a fair exchange. Rashi 
appears to take rrgiDJI 3HJ together. Gold that 
shines like pearls. 

18. du 1 ??*? nppn -gp Kb u/gji ninK-) — 
Coral and crystal cannot be mentioned together 
with it, the pursuit of wisdom is more precious 
than pearls. Rashi identifies the precious stone 
mentioned here, as coming from the sea. 

T^lp, to pull, used here in the sense, to extract. 
The intellectual effort required to actualize 
wisdom from its potential to its realization, is 
the most worthwhile of all activities ( Metzu¬ 
dos ). 

19. nbpn Kb Tinyi Dn;g uro-myp njp-jyrK^ — 
Emeralds from Kush cannot express its value, 
the purest bracelet cannot be likened to it. We 
have rendered as emerald in accordance 
with R' Aryeh Kaplan's, The Living Torah at 
Exodus 28:17. He reaches his conclusion after 
extensive analysis of the sources. As an alterna¬ 
tive, he offers topaz. 

Rashi thinks that D113 is a grouping of orna¬ 
ments, used by women to bejewel themselves. 

For nVp, see commentary to verse 16. 

20. n)’3 Diptp nt ’K) Kian ptcp nppnni — As for 
wisdom, whence shall it come, where is under¬ 
standing to be located 7 This verse appears to 
parallel verse 12. A careful analysis of the two 
passages, introduced respectively by these two 
verses, yields great structural similarities. Each 
is followed by precisely seven verses. In our 
section this leads us up to verse 28 which is the 
climax of the entire poem and thus stands on its 
own, detailing the point that is being made. 

In the first section, wisdom is shown to be 
more precious than the most precious objects 
which this world has to offer. Our section 
demonstrates that one cannot hope to attain it, 
except from God's own hand. 

This explains the change of the one word 
which differentiates the two verses from one 
another: 
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28/14-23 H 7he depths declare, 'It is not in me/ the sea asserts, 'It is not 
with me.' 15 Precious gold cannot be given in exchange for it, 
its price cannot be weighed in silver. 16 It is beyond comparison 
to Ophir gold, to precious diamonds or sapphires. 17 Crystalline 
gold will not define its worth, the finest gold cannot yield a 
fair exchange. 18 Coral and crystal cannot be mentioned together 
with it, the pursuit of wisdom is more precious than pearls. 
19 Emeralds from Kush cannot express its value, the purest 
bracelet cannot be likened to it. 20 As for wisdom, whence shall 
it come, where is understanding to be located? 21 It is hidden 
from the eyes of all living creatures, concealed from even the 
birds of heaven. 22 The consuming depths and Death admit to 
having heard its fame. 23 Only God knows its paths, only He 


12. reran pro? nyyijrji 

20. roan prog npyrjB] 

But as for wisdom,where is it to be found? 

As for wisdom, whence shall it come? 


In the earlier passage the speaker reaches the 
conclusion that there is no hope that man 
might ever be able to wrest wisdom from the 
elements in the same way that he can make 
them give up their physical wealth. Wisdom is 
nowhere to be found. No amount of effort will 
ever yield it. 

In this second passage, that lesson has al¬ 
ready been learned. But now the question 
arises: Is there perhaps someone who will grant 
wisdom to man. If he cannot take it for himself, 
is there a source from which it might perhaps 
come ? 

The answer will be, of course, that only God 
can grant wisdom and we can be privy to only 
such aspects as He is willing to have us attain. 

Since both verses end with the identical 
phrase, ill’3 olpn nr ’ra, where is understand¬ 
ing to be located? we feel justified in under¬ 
standing the sense as follows. m’3 is a more 
advanced, more profound understanding, one 
which must build on the basis of the already 
acquired n»3n. It would, in the context of 
Iyov's concerns, be that faculty which would 
enable him to grasp the terrible fate which had 
overtaken him. But, he bemoans, since ilKOn is 
beyond my grasp, I cannot wrest it from na¬ 
ture, and can turn to no one who might grant 
it to me, then from where can I expect to attain 
the understanding which I crave so much, but 
for which the unattainable wisdom is the pre¬ 
requisite? 

21. rnnyi n’nittn llvni ’mbs ’pyn rmby31 — ft 
is hidden from the eyes of all living creatures, 
concealed from even the birds of heaven. Al¬ 
though birds can fly high in the sky and see 
much of the world stretched out beneath them, 


still they have no idea where to find wisdom 
(Metzudos). 

The reference to the birds is clearly intended 
to create a contrast to God, Who looks to the 
very ends of the earth, sees everything that is 
under the heavens (v. 24). Fly the birds ever so 
high, their horizons are nevertheless limited. 
Only God, Who can comprehend the entirety 
of creation at one glance, knows the place of 
wisdom. See below, at verse 24, for the devel¬ 
opment of this thought. 

Rashi assumes that the birds of heaven are 
the angels. Certainly that assumption, more 
than if actual birds were meant, serves to ac¬ 
centuate the uniqueness of God's cognition of 
wisdom. Even the angels lack God's compre¬ 
hensive grasp of all reality. 

22. nyni^ iiynii/ ii’iwa nnrt ninj pia* — The 
consuming depths and Death admit to having 
heard its fame. Both piatf and niB are used in 
Scripture to parallel words denoting, the grave. 
The former together with tap at Psalms 88 :12, 
and with Slut:/ at Proverbs 15:11 and at 26:26 
above, the latter with SlKlp, at Isaiah 28:15. 
Accordingly we would be justified in assum¬ 
ing that the two terms are meant synony¬ 
mously. 

Rashi offers an aggadic rendering: Even 
those who wear themselves out ("I3K, in the 
piel, to destroy), and court death in their pur¬ 
suit of wisdom, know only that their efforts 
are rewarded. They know that their heroic ef¬ 
forts serve to preserve that which they have 
acquired of wisdom. But, that is all. 

23. nniptrriK in’ ram mm pan o’n'brt — Only 
Cod knows its paths, only He knows its place. 
The next verse will explain why this is so. 
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24. D’ni£>rr l ?3 nnn ira: yiKn-nttp 1 ? mn-’s 
nicy — For He looks to the very ends of the 
earth, sees everything that is under the heav¬ 
ens. God, through His comprehensive under¬ 
standing, is the only One Who truly possesses 
wisdom. 

The next two verses will describe some of the 
mighty deeds which God is able to perform be¬ 
cause of His absolute command. It would cer¬ 
tainly appear that we can infer from this, that 
this same omnipotence makes Him also privy 
to the secrets of Iyov's suffering. 

25. rmna ]3n d 1 )^ bpvJrz nnb nityyb — So that 
He can assign heft to the winds, precisely mea¬ 
sure the waters. When water is sent upon the 
earth Hashem takes into account the force with 
which the wind blows so that it might be ap¬ 
propriate to the needs of different locations; 
also the topography, aridity and moisture is 
taken into account when water is sent upon the 
earth ( Rashi and Mefzudos). 

26. mb]? rrnb Tpm pn -npn 1 ? intyyn — Can 
make the rain follow set paths, specify lanes for 
the thunder's roar among the clouds. Rashi 
does not translate fin as path, a meaning never 
assigned by him or any of the other classical 
commentators. Our translation is based on 
Bava Basra 16a, where our verse is rendered as 
follows: I have created numerous thunderclaps 
among the clouds; for each thunderclap 1 have 
assigned a separate path so that two should not 
travel by the same path, thus destroying the 
whole world. 

Aruch suggests that rin might be derived 
from rnn, fo see, thus, that which is seen in con¬ 
junction with the thunder's roar, the lightning. 

27. mpn-Qii nj-on map'! rwn m — Then did 
He contemplate it and inscribe it, readied it and 
explored it. Then, at the time of creation. He 
contemplated wisdom so that He might make 
use of it to bring forth His wondrous world. He 
inscribed it [rnpp from “i?p, book, rather than 


from “lDp, to count (Ibn Ezra and Mefzudos)], 
that is. He gave it permanence; He organized it 
so that it might be used to the greatest advan¬ 
tage; and analyzed it so that nothing of it might 
remain hidden from Him (Metzudos). 

28 . inn -no 1 ) nn?n Kyi -n nicy jn Dntjb “iqkM 
rrj’3 — And told man, 'See the fear of Cod is 
wisdom, steering away from evil — under¬ 
standing.’ The ode to wisdom has reached its 
climax. We have discussed its import above. 
Here we limit ourselves to quoting Rashi and 
Ramban in their respective commentaries: 

This requires that [fear of God, and a deter¬ 
mination to shy away from evil are necessary 
prerequisites for the acquisition of wisdom and 
understanding]. Wisdom has no allure unless 
prompted by the fear of God (Rashi). 

He tells man that he should stand in awe be¬ 
fore God — and that is all his wisdom. His shy¬ 
ing away from evil is his understanding. For 
this is all of man — by this he shall be saved. Let 
him not seek that which must remain beyond 
him; let him not desire that which must remain 
hidden. God's mysteries are not his business 
(Ramban). 

Thus,[lyov] ends as Solomon did in Koheles: 
The sum of the matter, when all has been con¬ 
sidered: Fear God and keep His command¬ 
ments, for that is all man's duty. 

This ending indicates Iyov's theological 
stance: All God's ways are benevolent in that 
He knows all, and provides for the soul. Only 
in this — physical — world, things appear to be 
unfair, thus providing the opportunity for 
complaint (Ramban ). 

As we have understood the passage, lyov has 
now, finally, asserted the justification for his 
belligerent stance. If I cannot understand God's 
ways I will not, instead, accept platitudes 
which cope with no truth, deal with no reality. 
I can only demonstrate my loyalty to God by 
relentlessly challenging Him. 


XXIX. 


•«4The Second Mashal 

The exaltation of the final verse in the previous mashal could not be sustained. Pain and Filth, 
loneliness and alienation, are too real to allow for more than a momentary flight into the heady 
spheres of freedom which Iyov's pursuit of wisdom through the cosmos permitted him. All too 
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28/24-28 knows its place. 24 For He looks to the very ends of the earth, sees 
everything that is under the heavens . 25 So that He can assign heft 
to the winds, precisely measure the waters. 26 Can make the rain 
follow set paths, specify lanes for the thunder's roar among the 
clouds . 27 Then did He contemplate it and inscribe it, readied it and 
explored it. 26 And told man, 'See the fear of God is wisdom, 
steering away from evil — understanding.' 


quickly the grasping tentacles of horror constrict the heart, contain the vision, and demand their 
due. 

Once more lyov enters his own small world, bounded by the bittersweet recollections of a past 
that can no longer be summoned, a present that is too awful to contemplate, and a future which 
seems to hold no hope at all. 

And yet - lyov continues the struggle. What drives him to torture himself once more with the 
memories of a life that is no more? Why rehash the description of his present agonies when these 
same descriptions have so often before fallen on deaf ears? Why revert to the quixotic notion that 
he could summon God in front of some bar of justice? 

Surely this seemingly superfluous speech lies at the very center of the lesson which our book 
seeks to convey. If lyov is, in the end, granted the gift of prophecy, if he will after all find comfort 
in his experience of the Divine, this does not come of its own accord. It is the reward of a stubborn 
tenacity which refuses to make peace with silence. 

This, lyov's last speech, must have cost him dearly. He had every reason to give up, every 
motivation to sink into a bitter silence seeking what comfort he could find in a self-righteous 
rejection of God. It is lyov's glory that he does not do so. 

And so, this final speech contains the seeds of the comfort which lyov so desperately seeks. His 
call for friends who will serve him better than the three who had failed him so badly (31:35-37) 
opens the door to Elihu's intervention — and the ultimate appearance of God, to which this 
intervention will lead. 


After the friends had been silenced, lyov's first instinct had been to speak a mashal, the 
enunciation of a credo of definition and assessment (see commentary to 27:1), concerning the 
salient features of the confrontation which had now — as far as he knew — ended. We have 
discussed this in detail in Introductory Remarks to chapter 27. 

But now that that is done, lyov's thoughts turn to a different direction. And we, as bystand¬ 
ers so to speak, are shocked by what we hear. The lyov whom we even now heard jubilating in 
the exalted strains of the ode to wisdom, the lyov who proudly and firmly attests to his 
vindication, changes back, before our very eyes, to the querulous, plaintive malcontent of the 
earlier rounds. Why cover the same ground that has been trodden so frequently before? Why 
stress once more the joys and virtues of his former life? Why, once more, challenge God to 
confrontation? Why wallow once more in the graphic description of his present dreadful 
predicament? 

The answer may be that in a sense, there can be no more unequivocal refutation of the friends 
than to say that, after the avalanche of words and thoughts which they have shared, after 
all their attempts to make both friendship and enmity means by which the wall of lyov's 
assurance might be breached, after three rounds of fierce give and take — absolutely nothing has 
changed. 

We must recall that lyov does not know at this point that his saga will continue. He knows 
nothing of Elihu, certainly does not anticipate that God Himself will, against all expectations, 
enter the debate. At this point he sees himself dragging on, his life trapped in a body which 
disgusts him, attacked by furies which leave him no rest, and above all, plagued by bitter 
disillusionment from which there can be no respite. 

No wonder, then, that at this point he feels the need to rehash the realities of his existence. 
What, he seems to be asking, has really happened? What is there for me to hope for or to 
anticipate? I am what I am, left indeed with no expectations — but, challenging still — my 
integrity intact! 
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1. -i?prO] Y?u>n nxty 3VK qp*3 — Once more, 
lyov took up his cogitations and said. Metzu- 
dos feels that the description, mashal, is 
appropriate for this speech, because many 
metaphors are used. As an example he cites, 
When His lamp would gleam over my head, in 
verse 3. 

But clearly, if the use of metaphor justifies 
the description of the whole speech as a 
mashal, then there is not a single speech in the 
entire book which could not have been so 
called. 

However, mashal in the Hirschian sense in 
which we took it in the commentary to 27:1 
would be particularly appropriate to this 
and the previous speech. In contrast to all 
the others which we have had up to this 
point, which were responses within the con¬ 
text of a debate of sorts (]¥]]), these last two 
speeches are soliloquies, uttered with the 
precise purpose of coming to grips, being bitfln 
(ruling over), controlling a situation by defin¬ 
ing it. 

2. nibtt vra Dip'irrnij ’jai^yn — O 
who could change me back as I was in bygone 
times, those days when God would watch over 
me! lyov allows himself a nostalgic look 
backwards, recalling fondly the life that he 
had lived before tragedy struck. The vivid 
picture which he draws will serve as a foil to 
the bitter description of his present reality 
which follows, the contrast exacerbating the 
pain. 

lyov is human, and human hindsight is 
notoriously inaccurate. One may wonder 
whether the value scale revealed here accords 
with the facts or whether the passage of 
time has somehow played a role in distort¬ 
ing Iyov's memory of himself, causing him 
to color his past in hues more in the spirit 
of the picture of himself which he has paint¬ 
ed in his impassioned arguments with the 
friends. 

If Iyov's recollections are true to the reality, 
then the Satan, in his initial challenge, seri¬ 
ously misread him. 

We quote from 1:9-10: Is it for nothing 
that lyov fears God? Have you not protected 
him, his household and all that he has? You 
have blessed whatever he has undertaken, and 
his possessions are spread throughout the 
land. 

Clearly, then, Satan saw Iyov's life centered 


upon his possessions. He served God only 
because it seemed useful to him to do so. 
Indeed, the ambience of that entire chapter 
suggests that once his flocks had been de¬ 
stroyed, his children snatched away from 
him, there would be nothing left for lyov to 
lose. 

An analysis of the second mashal leads to 
a quite different picture. In the long and 
extremely detailed overview of the happy 
life which preceded the downfall, Iyov's 
former wealth has just one verse (29:6) 
devoted to it. It does not enjoy pride of 
position — Iyov's first memories are of the 
sanctity in which his home was enveloped. 
Nor is it described in the same loving detail 
which is lavished upon the position of dignity 
which lyov held within his community, see 
below. 

We might say that had the Satan, as it were, 
seen this lament, his challenge to Iyov's 
religious standing might well have been 
couched in different terms. 

What is Iyov's own view of his former life 
as depicted in this mashal ? 

A careful analysis of the structure leads to 
some unexpected conclusions. 

Iyov's retrospect begins with four verses 
(2-5) in which the close proximity of God to 
his home is depicted. Clearly the fact that an 
aura of sanctity permeated his life (see various 
commentators to verse 4) is of major signifi¬ 
cance to him. 

This is followed by precisely six verses 
(6-11), which depict how successful his life 
was at that time. Of these six verses only one 
— verse 6 — deals with the wealth which the 
Satan had placed at the center of Iyov's 
concerns. The other five describe the position 
of respect and the personal dignity which he 
enjoyed in his community. 

These six verses are then followed by 
another six (12-17) which describe the many 
charitable acts which he performed while 
fortune was smiling upon him. 

We ought surely to conclude that the precise 
congruence between the two sections — six 
describing Iyov's prominent standing, six, his 
responsible behavior — is intended. lyov 
seems to be saying: Indeed I was blessed in 
enjoying such respect. But I, as it were, 
paid my dues. The community which granted 
me so much honor had no cause to regret it. 
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29/1-5 


1 nee more, lyov took up his cogitations and said. 2 O 
who could change me back as I was in bygone times, 
those days when God would watch over me! 3 When His 
lamp would shine over my head, when by His light I braved 
the dark. 4 As I was in the days of my prime, when God's 
mysteries permeated my home . 5 When Shaddai was still with me, 


I made its well-being my concern. 1 ' 1 

Then, there are three verses (18-20) which 
describe the expectations which lyov had had 
for himself. He had thought that his exem¬ 
plary life would find its reward in a tranquil 
and prosperous old age. Again, the number 
three seems propitious. His expectations were 
modest — only half of the good deeds which 
he had so liberally performed. 

Up to this point we have observed a striking 
symmetry and a clearly calculated structure to 
the mashal. The more striking then is the next 
section (vs. 21-25) which, without any seem¬ 
ing logic, reverts to a description of the high 
standing which lyov had enjoyed in his com¬ 
munity. These verses seem to add nothing of 
substance to what he has already said in verses 
7-11. What role do they play in Iyov's lament? 

The impression is created that these five 
verses are like an unintended cry from the 
heart. lyov may well have planned to finish 
his presentation after the artificially structured 
symmetry of the earlier section. But, some¬ 
thing in him bursts forth and demands 
expression. Once more, the picture of his 
erstwhile dignity projects itself onto his mind. 
He remembers himself as a noble king among 
his cohorts, a kindly understanding elder to 
whom the bereaved looked for comfort (v. 25). 
The picture is too beguiling, and he cannot let 
it go. His preoccupation with this facet of his 
loss can also help to explain the surprising 
detail of his description of the utter insignifi¬ 
cance of the fathers of the youngsters who 
now make sport of him (30:2-8). Such a lavish 
depiction of third parties who play no role at 
all in his saga is difficult to understand. It can 
make sense only in the context of an almost 
obsessive concentration upon the one loss 
which, at least in his present state, he views as 
the most tragic of all: that of his hard-earned 
and richly deserved human dignity. 

3, ^Hxb ’•u/K'n ’by nj ibna — When 


His lamp would shine over my head, when by 
His light I braved the dark, ibn is the kal form 
of bbn, to shine. The description is a metaphor 
for God's favor. 

4. 'briK ’by nibt< Hid:? ’ain H’a tp 1 ? -itpxa 
As I was in the days of my prime, when Cod's 
mysteries permeated my home. Our transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi to Bava Metzia 106b who 
renders ’Sin with ’"Ipyi ’plllt, my strongest 
and best years, rather than Rashi here, who 
renders ’rnnip ’OH, my early days. 

For nlbx HD we have used Ramban's 
interpretation: In accordance with the verse, 
Those that fear Cod are privy to His secrets, 
He informs them of His covenant (Psalms 
25:14). The meaning of the verse is that God s 
mysteries were understood in Iyov’s home, 
enabling him to prophesy concerning coming 
events so that he and his could protect 
themselves from all evil. 

Alternatives are: The righteous people of 
Iyov's generation would gather in his house 
[tid as convocation rather than as secret — see 
Psalms 111:1] to discuss matters of Torah, or 
to make decisions which were needed at any 
given time (Rashi). Or: The angels and the 
heavenly hosts would gather around his tent 
to shelter it from any evil. 

R' Meyuchas equates, nibx HD with nn 
unipn. Divine Inspiration. 

5. nya HlHap nrpy Hip Hyp — When 
Shaddai was still with me, when my young 
men surrounded me. Hyj might refer to his 
servants (Rashi), or his sons (Ramban). 

The juxtaposition appears discordant. If 
Shaddai was with him, why did lyov feel the 
need to surround himself with his young men? 

Perhaps we should understand the verse 
as follows: Even while I was surrounded by 
my young men, I felt God's presence inti¬ 
mately. I did not need to isolate myself from 
human contact in order to feel the wonderful 
proximity of the Divine. 


1 . The ambience of the passage expresses a sense of noblesse oblige. lyov describes only what he did, not 
what he felt. The passage does not really portray him as a good person, only as one engaged in good 
activities. 

It is only later in a different connection — and, in the context, unexpected, see there — that lyov talks 
about his feelings for the poor; Did l not weep for the one who was heavily burdened, was I not depressed 
at the fate of the destitute? (30:25). At that point it is his nature as a kindly person rather than his 
contributions to his community which is at issue. 
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6. iptft-pbg ’TpV P^: n«0 Hpnj p’bq Yrn? 
— When my uery feet were bathed in butter, 
where the rock that was with me gushed 
rivulets of oil. Thus, Rashi. Alternatives are: 
When the paths I trod were awash with butter. 
Butter was so plentiful that if it spilled no 
one would bother to scoop it up (Metzudos). 
Or, the paths I walked were smooth and 
easy to traverse as though they were coated 
with butter (R' Meyuchas). Or, butter and 
honey would flow along the paths which I 
walked. The idea expressed is much the same 
as that when the land of Israel is described as, 
... flowing with milk and honey (R' Yosef 
Kara). 

Oil is used as a metaphor for feelings of 
well-being and the fulfillment of all desires 
(Rashi). 

pl2P from j?Y’, to flow. 

7. ptEAn ppK mrnj rnp">b}j -iyi£/ 'nxyj — 
When I would leave for the gate, to the 
canopied throne, when l would set up my 
seat in the street. Rashi ties this verse to the 
next. Youths would glimpse me — and hide, 
as I made my way to the courts of justice 
which were set up in the open by the city 
gates. 

Rashi's interpretation of rnp as canopy is 
consistent with his interpretation of Proverbs 
8:3. Many commentators take the word as a 
synonym for city (Metzudos, here). Thus 
Radak, Sefer HaShorashim, who lists the word 
together with nnp, under mp, and adduces 
the Aramaic xnnp. 

8 . ntpy inp D’lpMp’i ixjnp any} pix-j — 
Youths would glimpse me — and hide, the 
aged would rise and remain standing. Even 
youths could tell that lyov was someone 
whose personality demanded respect. They 
would be afraid to come too close. 

R' Meyuchas renders onyj as students 
rather than as young men. Those with less 
knowledge stood in awe of lyov. Y erushalmi 


(Berachos 2:1) reports that the Amora, Zeiri, 
would not greet his teacher Rabbah. He felt 
himself inadequate. For, in the schools of 
Babylonia the words of our verse. Youths 
would glimpse me — and hide, were applied in 
practice (R' Chaim D. Chavel). 

9. DiTQb in'tpj tp) □■’bnj nyy ontp — Princes 
would withhold their speech, place hands 
upon their mouths. Nobody would speak 
before I had had my say (Rashi). 

10. Djnb Djiu/bi ixjnj D’TUJ'blp — The 
powerful whose voice would normally be 
heard, concealed themselves, their tongue 
cleaved to their palate. We translate in accor¬ 
dance with R' Meyuchas. Metzudos has blp 
D'Tp as the subject of ixjnj. However this 
rendering cannot accommodate the plural 
form. In our rendering, the words whose 
voice would normally be heard, must be un¬ 
derstood as being contained in the phrase, blp 
□TUf 

11. ’ITVO) rmxn pyi pitt/xn] nynitf jtx p — 
Any ear which heard of me would applaud, 
any eye that saw, would affirm my worth. 
“l#X, to pronounce happy, or blessed, as in 
HldX. 

12 . lb -ny-xbi Din;} y^p "oy ubpipj — When 
I would quiet the cries of the poor, the orphan 
whom none would help. The poor are particu¬ 
larly prone to oppression by bullies who have 
nothing to fear from them. In Iyov's golden- 
age heyday they were able to look to him for 
protection. 

13. p-jx rppbx nb) xJn iby -px rpn? — The 
blessing of the wretched was directed to me, I 
brought joy to the widow's heart. We have 
followed Metzudos for the translation, as 
being closest to the simple meaning of the 
verse ("IJX is one who is lost because of the 
terrible burden of his poverty). 

Rashi first suggests that TJX might be a 
person who has died. He would bless lyov, 
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29/6-16 when my young men surrounded me. 6 When my very feet were 
bathed in butter, where the rock that was with me gushed rivulets 
of oil. 7 When I would leave for the gate, to the canopied throne, 
when I would set up my seat in the street . 0 Youths would glimpse 
me — and hide, the aged would rise and remain standing. 9 Princes 
would withhold their speech, place hands upon their mouths . 10 The 
powerful whose voice would normally be heard concealed them¬ 
selves, their tongue cleaved to their palate . 11 Any ear which heard 
of me would applaud, any eye that saw, would affirm my worth. 
12 When I would quiet the cries of the poor, the orphan whom none 
would help. 13 The blessing of the wretched was directed to me, l 
brought joy to the widow's heart. u I clothed myself in righteous¬ 
ness — so that righteousness came and clothed me, my exercise of 
justice was like a cloak, a turban . 15 I served as eyes to the blind, the 
feet of the lame, 1 . 16 I made myself father to the benighted, if I knew 
nothing of the nature of their claims, I would investigate them. 


who made it his business to feed the widow 
and orphans who had been left behind. 

Then, on the basis of Bava Basra 15a, 
Rashi suggests as follows: Iyov earned the 
blessing of the poor by stealing fields which 
belonged to orphans, improving them, and 
then returning them to their rightful owners. 
In this context, “I2K would be one who had 
thought that his field was lost (Rashi to Bava 
Basra ). [11 

The same Talmudic source suggests the 
following for the second half of the verse: Iyov 
would make widows happy by claiming them 
as his relative, so that others might wish to 
marry them, or even spreading rumors that he 
himself intended to marry them so that people 
should see them as desirable. 

14. ’usutn tpiyi b’ypa ’niyab p-jy — l 

clothed myself in righteousness — so that 
righteousness came and clothed me, my exer¬ 
cise of justice was like a cloak, a turban. 
Metzudos appears to take piy as charity. He 
explains the first part of the verse as follows: I 
practiced charity so much that it became as 
much part of me as the clothes which I wore. 
Subsequently, I did not have to initiate my 
acts of charity. The poor people themselves 
came to solicit my help. It is as though my 
garments came of their own accord to clothe 
me (Mtpab'i). 

Metzudos believes that in the second phrase, 
cloak and turban were chosen because these 
are garments with a high visibility. People 
who wear them would want them to be 


particularly clean. Thus they serve as an 
appropriate metaphor for the justice which 
Iyov practiced. It delighted the eye with its 
purity. 

R' Yosef Kara bases his interpretation upon 
the insight of the sages, quoted in Yalkut, here: 
There are judges whose judicial sense is 
impeccable, but the administration of justice 
does not become them — their own lives are 
filled with lawlessness. Then there are good 
people whose actions are beyond reproach, but 
who do not know how to judge correctly. But, 
Iyov says, 'As for me, / clothed myself in 
righteousness, that is, I administered justice, 
and it became me, because my actions did not 
belie my rulings.' 

15. npsb D’bani niyb wvi cnry — I served 
as eyes to the blind, the feet of the lame, /. 
Perhaps the ’IK at the end of the verse is meant 
to underline the fact that Iyov did not delegate 
these tasks to others. He could easily have sent 
his servants to help the helpless. He chose to 
involve himself personally. 

16 . irnprm ’nyv'K'b ini D’lvaKb ’dik dk — / 
made myself father to the benighted, if I knew 
nothing of the nature of their claims, l would 
investigate them. It is easy enough to do an 
isolated act of charity. It takes but a moment 
and leaves one with a glow of satisfaction. It is 
quite another thing to involve oneself in 
another's battles, caring enough to investigate 
unfamiliar legal territory. For this a father's 
concern is needed. 


1 . See at 1:1 that such a practice is interdicted by halachah. It is forbidden to steal with the intention of later 
returning the object. See there for our analysis. 
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17. niv vju/pi bjy niy^rDp — / 

smashed the fangs of the evildoer , forced him 
to disgorge prey from between his teeth, nybntp 
appears in Psalms 58:7, as nyn^)j. The form 
used here is the more usual one, see Y oel 1:6, 
Proverbs 30:14. Mefzwdos thinks that these are 
the great teeth — apparently the fangs with 
which animals tear their prey. R' Meyuchas 
writes that they are the grinding teeth. 

The position of this verse suggests that it 
might be a continuation of the previous one. 
lyov would investigate the claims of the poor 
and, if he found them to have merit, he would 
force their opponent to return that which he 
had taken. 

10. D’O’ rignx birni y)ax ’jp'ov npx) — I had 
thought that death would come to me with my 
home intact, that my days would be as many 
as the sand. Having listed his righteous ac¬ 
tions, lyov now spells out his modest expecta¬ 
tions — see Introductory Remarks. 

IP is a nest, and is used here as a synonym for 
home or for Iyov s children. He had thought 
that at his death they might still be alive, 
protected within his home as the tiny birds are 
protected by the nest (R' Meyuchas and R' 
Yosef Kara). 

The translation of the second phrase follows 
Metzudos and accords with the simple mean¬ 
ing of the text. Rashi brings the tradition of the 
Sages that Sin is the name of a bird which was 
rewarded with longevity as a reward for not 
having tasted from the Tree of Knowledge in 
the Garden of Eden. 

R' Yosef Kara suggests that the use of Ip in 
the first part of the verse would tend to bear 
out the Sages' interpretation. The entire verse 
deals with birds. 

19. 'Typ-i pb; run? — My 

roots opening upon the waters, dew moisten¬ 
ing my branches overnight. lyov had thought 
that his blessings would come from below 
— the waters and from above — dew. R' 
Yosef Kara adduces Deuteronomy 33:13: 
... with the sweetness of the heaven's dew, 


and the waters that lie below. 

20. rpbnn n’} i n^pi ’i)?V UT)n Hia? — Al¬ 
ways new modes of respect! My hand's 
strength guaranteeing always novel directions. 
This is all still part of lyov's expectations. He 
had thought that the respect which he enjoyed 
in the community would stay ever fresh. He 
had the power to make sure that it would 
constantly renew itself in all kinds of ways. 

21. viyj; mb irrpi ibrpi nnp^-'b — People 
listened to me with anticipation, waited in 
silence for my guidance. See Introductory Re¬ 
marks for our perception of why lyov, once 
more at this point, takes up his nostalgic 
retrospect of the honor which had been 
granted him in his community. 

Those that heard me would anticipate with 
certainty that my predictions would come 
about. In fact, they did. This was because my 
wisdom had been passed on to me by the wise 
(Rashi). 

22. Tihv tpan m’bV] xb , * _ inx — Once 
I had spoken they would not ask again, to them 
my words were prophecy. The translation of 
the first phrase follows Mefzwdos. Uifp, from 
njtp, to repeat. 

In the second phrase we have followed 
Rashi who takes qpj in the hiphil, as fo proph¬ 
esy. See Rashi at Michah 2:6. 

Metzudos offers: That which I had said 
became a topic for conversation among them. 

23. w Ipbijb Drngi 'b “lyipg ibrp — They 
would long for me as for rain, wait long for 
themselves to have their say. They would wait 
to hear my words with ihe same urgency that 
men wait for rain. They were willing to defer 
their own speech, be late in uttering their 
thoughts (l£>pb, to be late, as in Wlp'pip, the latter 
rains), all for the sake of having me speak my 
piece (Metzudos). 

24. lib 1 ?; Xb '*39 nxi xb onbtf pnipR — 

Were I to smile upon them — they would not 
believe it, had not the courage to presume to 
take advantage of my pleasant demeanor. 
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17 / smashed the fangs of the evildoer, forced him to disgorge prey 
from between his teeth. 1& I had thought that death would come to 
me with my home intact, that my days would be as many as the 
sand. 19 My roots opening upon the waters, dew moistening my 
branches overnight. 20 Always new modes of respect! My hand's 
strength guaranteeing always novel directions. 21 People listened to 
me with anticipation, waited in silence for my guidance . 22 Once I 
had spoken they would not ask again, to them my words were 
prophecy. 23 They would long for me as for rain, wait long for 
themselves to have their say . 24 Were I to smile upon them — they 
would not believe it, had not the courage to presume to take 
advantage of my pleasant demeanor . 23 Sitting at their head I would 
determine their life's path, ensconced like a king among his soldiers. 
I was regarded as one who offers comfort to mourners. 


A nd now, those that are younger than I in days, such whose 


lyov's exalted position demanded an earnest 
and grave bearing. He would not, as a rule, talk 
to people as equals or laugh with them. 

For the second phrase, Rashi writes: They 
stood in such awe of me that they would not 
come close and would not feel at ease in my 
proximity. Perhaps he takes pb'?’ as a trun¬ 
cated form of pb’Bjp, from bay, to act pre¬ 
sumptuously, as in Numbers 14:44. 

We have elected to take D'UB 11K idiomati¬ 
cally, denoting a kind or pleasant demeanor. 

Metzudos derives the word pb^ from box 
in its sense, to lessen. Hence: Even when I 
showed them a kindly demeanor, they would 
treat me with care in order not to lessen or 
inhibit the bright shine upon my face. 


25. trua -qb??? Vdu/ki Wttl aiyto 03 -n in?K 
□m’ □■'baK ntyK? — Sitting at their head I 
would determine their life's path, ensconced 
like a king among his soldiers. I was regarded 
as one who offers comfort to mourners. 5ince 
my advice was precisely followed, I, in effect, 
was the one who determined what path those 
who consulted me should follow. When in 
company, I invariably sat at the head, just as a 
king among his soldiers (Rashi). 

For the final phrase, Rashi says nothing, and 
we follow Metzudos: People would listen to 
my words with the same attention as mourn¬ 
ers, eager to find comfort in their sorrow, 
would listen to one who had the ability to 
relieve them of their sorrow. 


XXX. 


The carefully organized symmetry which we traced in the last chapter (commentary v. 2), in 
the first part of this second of the two meshalim, seems to be continued in that section of the 
mashal which is contained in our chapter. 

A careful reading will yield the following structure: Iyov bemoans three losses. To each of 
these losses he devotes precisely eight verses. After spelling them out, he concludes his elegy with 
the words: My harp has turned to mourning, my lute to the sound of weeping. 

The first section of our chapter deals with the youngsters who undermine lyov's dignity 
by jeering at him. This section runs from verses 1 through 14. But of these fourteen verses, 
six, verses 2-7, deal not with the youngsters themselves but with their lowly fathers. The 
enormity of lyov's suffering at the hands of the youngsters is described in the remaining eight 
verses. 

At verse 15, Iyov begins to describe his physical infirmities (see commentary to v. 15). This 
description runs through five verses, up to verse 19. At verse 20 Iyov begins to bemoan his new 
relationship with God. In contrast to the heady days of yore which were described in the 
beginning of the last chapter, when God was a loving and caring friend, there is now a Deity 
Who seems to hear no prayers and appears to delight in torturing His loyal servant. This 
description of a seemingly uncaring God continues for eight verses, through verse 27. 

Verses 26-30 then pick up once more the story of lyov's physical disabilities, adding three 
verses to the original five, for a total of eight. 
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We may sum up as follows: Verses 1 and 8-14 tell the story of the mocking youngsters; verses 
15-19 and 28-30 describe lyov's physical anguish; and verses 20-27 talk of the new and 
frightening distance between Iyov and his God. 

The fact that the structure is not perfect in no way weakens our observation. On the contrary, 
it underscores the existential realism with which the story of Iyov has been told throughout the 
book. Here we have no objective debating of theological theories in the halls of academe, but the 
raw emotion-ridden suffering of a human being. Again and again, throughout the book, we 
have noted how Iyov refuses to be tied to his own carefully crafted and structured plans. If he is 
determined to spell out the sheer gall of the youngsters who make sport of him, he will be 
suddenly and deeply offended by the insignificance of their lineage — and will interrupt the 
flow of his thoughts in order to give play to this new insight. If he is intent upon describing the 
intensity of his physical suffering, this will suddenly wake in him the latent resentment against 
an apparently cruel God, and he will, though breaking the even flow of his rhetoric, follow 
where his heart leads him. 


1. D-'t?: 1 ? on’vy iprjty nny} 

rjb 3 *oy mtp 1 ? Dnintt — And now, those 
that are younger than I in days, such whose fa¬ 
thers I would have regarded to be unworthy of 
serving with my sheep dogs, sneer at me. One 
wonders why these youngsters sneered. It 
could be that they shared the opinion of the 
friends, that they assumed that Iyov must be a 
secret sinner, and they therefore lost all respect 
for him. This would have been painful enough 
for Iyov. Worse would be if their present dis¬ 
dain would indicate that they had earlier trem¬ 
bled, not before Iyov the man of honor, but be¬ 
fore Iyov the man of power. Iyov suddenly 
realizes that he had lived in a dream world. He 
had thought that he had, by a life of probity, 
earned the respect of his community; he dis¬ 
covers now that he had earned nothing at all. 
He had been neither respected nor loved; only 
feared. 

The question of whether Iyov, in his heyday, was 
truly loved, revolves to some extent around the 
question of whether he, himself, had loved. 

What was lyov's attitude toward his fellow man? 
On the one hand, he appears to subscribe to the con¬ 
cept of absolute equality of worth between humans 
— Did not He Who formed me in the belly form him 
too? Was it not One, Who laid our foundations in the 
womb?{31:15) — but, on the other hand, the diatribe 
against the fathers of the youths who now jeer him, 
seems to belie this sensitivity and, indeed, to color 
the account of his charitable deeds in the previous 
chapter with an aura of condescension. 

At 19:19 Iyov does talk of,... those I had loved, 
and this indicates that he had had friends within the 


community. Indeed it appears that it is just these 
friends who, upon his rehabilitation, came to feast 
with him and to comfort him and to leave him some 
small trinkets as a mark of their friendship (42:11). 
But, we certainly have the impression that these 
were not people who were capable of true love. One 
imagines that Iyov would have appreciated their 
company more while he was poor, suffering, ig¬ 
nored — and despised. 

Can these insights in any way help us to a better 
understanding of the book? 

Perhaps. 

If indeed we may postulate that Iyov had not yet 
learned to love his fellow man well, we cannot a void 
the conclusion that in his love of God, loo, he was 
lacking. Hillel (Shabbos 31a) has taught us that the 
one depends upon the other. If our hearts are turned 
inward, with ourselves as the center of our interest, 
then we necessarily exclude not only our neighbors, 
but also God Himself, from our concern. 

Indeed, throughout lyov's many speeches, it is 
difficult to detect any love of God. It is true that 
there is the occasional flash (see at 13:15), but the 
general tenor of the speeches is one of fierce as¬ 
sertiveness, rather than of the softness and yearning 
of true love. 

We might almost say that Iyov relates to God 
with the same stern demeanor with which he intim¬ 
idated those people with whom he came into con¬ 
tact. If it is true that he sought justice for the weak 
and the downtrodden, he did no less for himself. 

Now this insight may help us to solve one of the 
riddles in the book. 

It is clear from the book's structure that it is the 
speeches which God delivers which ultimately help 
Iyov to find comfort. Why does God wait till the end 
— why could He not have set Iyov straight immedi- 
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fathers I would have regarded to be unworthy of serving with my 
sheep dogs, sneer at me. 2 Their strength was useless to me, their old 
age is a total loss . 3 Poverty and starvation drove them to solitude, 
seeking escape in the barren wastelands, murky through the misty 
fog. 4 Scraping moss from the trees, their bread — the roots of the 
rasam tree . 5 Driven from the city, pursued like thieves by tumul¬ 
tuous cries . 6 Seeking shelter in the crevices of the valleys, in ditches 
and in caves. 7 Braying among the trees, huddling among the 


ately following upon the curses which lyov uttered 
in chapter 3? 

Perhaps it is not so easy to elicit God's response. 
Possibly the relentless questing and questioning 
upon which lyov insisted so tenaciously is itself the 
cause for God's appearance. Perhaps, lyov needed to 
hold his own against the terrible pressures to which 
he was subjected by the friends, before he could 
merit God's communication. 

But, why did God not step in immediately after 
the present cogitation? Why did God wait until 
Elihu had had his say. 

We suspect that beyond the heroic tenacity 
which lyov displayed, which was certainly a neces¬ 
sary step toward meriting the ultimate revelation, 
there was one more lesson which lyov had to learn. 
He would have to learn the lesson of love, so that he 
would become capable of a response other than the 
one that he had used up to this point. lyov had per¬ 
haps been too pugnacious, had refused to grant any 
truth to even a single one of the friends' arguments. 
He had always argued back, often appearing not 
even to have listened to what they had to say. 

In analyzing Elihu's contribution in the follow¬ 
ing chapters, we shall find that there is very little 
which is new in his speeches. Commentators are 
hard-put to understand what he adds to what has 
already been said by the friends, and, moreover, 
why lyov apparently accepts his arguments after 
having so forcefully rejected those earlier ones. In 
the commentary to the Elihu chapters, we shall ex¬ 
amine the possibility that, indeed, the difference be¬ 
tween him and the friends is not in what was said, 
but in how it was said. Where the friends (according 
to the Zohar upon which we have based our entire 
commentary) had not taken the trouble to think out 
the best way to tell lyov some unpalatable truths, so 
that he might be inclined to accept what they had to 
say, Elihu takes care to make the very same points 
in a much less offensive way. In short, Elihu breaks 
down lyov's defenses with love and consideration. 

lyov's silence in the face of Elihu's arguments 
bears witness to the fact that he succeeded where the 
friends had so dismally failed. 

2, nbs -ok in’by ll? nnb on 1 "!’ rD' d? — Their 
strength was useless to me, their old age is a to¬ 
tal loss. We follow Metzudos. lyov looks with 
disdain upon the fathers of the youths who 
now jeer at him. He would not have had them 
join his sheep dogs because whatever strength 
they had to offer would have been inadequate 


to the task. They grew old without acquiring 
the wisdom which longevity usually bestows. 

3. ntou/ typ# rvy D’pivn nnbi 19531 -19173 
ntftttni — Poverty and starvation drove them to 
solitude, seeking escape in the barren waste¬ 
lands, murky through the misty fog. The de¬ 
scription of the fathers continues. They had 
none of the benefits bestowed by living to¬ 
gether with civilized and cultured people. 
Lacking everything, they hid their shame in 
the wastelands, away from human contact. 

That HKlut is to be rendered mist, can be seen 
from Tzephaniah 1:15 where ntjtWni nKliy is 
paralleled with nbpfo ^urn and bpiyi I3y. 

4. onnb D’nni ly-iiyi npty-*by mbn D’aupn — 
Scraping moss from the trees, their bread — the 
roots of the rasam tree. The translation follows 
Rashi who takes ’by as a poetic form of by, on. 
Metzudos and R' Meyuchas render, ... who 
snatch up moss and tree leaves. Targum and 
one suggestion in R' Yosef Kara take rpu> as 
vegetation. They eat inedible grasses in place of 
edible vegetation. 

According to all of the opinions, this contin¬ 
ues the description of the fathers of the young¬ 
sters. Driven into the wilderness by the famine, 
they subsist on animal fodder, with no rem¬ 
nant of human dignity. 

5. 3333 in’by lynj iun'3? ii-jn — Driven from 
the city, pursued like thieves by tumultuous 
cries. The description of the fathers continues, 
lyov appears unable to break away from the 
contemplation of the sheer nothingness of the 
youths who now jeer at him. 

6 . □ 1 33) -isy nn ptyb n’bm ynyp — Seeking 
shelter in the crevices of the valleys, in ditches 
and in caves. The base meaning of yiy is to 
break. It is used for fear in a borrowed sense 
(see Rashi to Deuteronomy 1:29). Here the 
meaning is a break in the earth, a crevice. 

7. inso’ bnn nnn ipnp D’n’Krps — Braying 
among the trees, huddling among the brambles. 
The sub-humanity of the fathers is underlined 
by using terms which belong in the animal 
world. See 6:5 for pill 

We cannot know the precise meaning of 
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bnn, but in Proverbs 24:31 the word is used to 
describe the weeds that overgrow the vineyard 
of the slothful farmer. 

8. yiNrrin iioi Did-’bp ’ip-Da bpr’jp — Churls 
with no name to them, too lowly to have stand¬ 
ing in the land\ From Iyov’s graphic description 
of the fathers, he now turns once more to the 
jeering sons ( Metzudos ). 

9. nbnb onb ’nxi ’n”n onrua nnjn — And now 
I have become their ditty, provide conversation 
for them. Their disrespectful attitude toward 
him seems to bother Iyov more than the phys¬ 
ical abuse which he describes in the next verse. 

10. p"» latyn-xb ’jam ’}» tprn ’*nyn — They 
have despised me, have distanced themselves 
from me, have not withheld their spittle from 
my face. Not only did they talk about me 
among themselves, they even despised me to 
my face. 

11. inbid ’ian jp-n ’My’i nna nn 1 " 1 ? — He has 
loosened my bowstring, and afflicted me. They 
have thrown off their harness to my face. None 
of this would have been possible if God Him¬ 
self had not undermined my strength. It is as 
though he had loosened my bowstrings ren¬ 
dering me impotent. Once I was without power 
to restrain the youngsters, they threw off the 
harness that had bound them to me. 

12. nirnx ’by ibtiji mbid ’bin imp’ nrna yn’-by 
□t»X — To my right unschooled youngsters 
make their place, pushing my feet aside. They 
beat out paths along which to bring about my 
downfall, against me. Where in the past, only 
men of stature would stand at my right, now 
the lowest of the low will position themselves 
there. If there is not enough room for their com¬ 
fort, they think nothing of pushing my feet 
aside. 

I’N is a destiny of destruction. □‘J’K nlrntj 
are the paths along which they plan to bring 


this destiny upon me. bbp, from which nb’pn, 
path, is derived, denotes the treading out of a 
path. 

13. mb try x'b ib’y’ ’rnnb ’ro’nj — They 
have pulverized my road, brought on the shat¬ 
tering of my life, with no benefit to themselves. 
The D in mna replaces the y from ym, fo destroy 
(Rashi). 

14. ibabinn nxld nnn rnx’ an-i yppp — As 
through a wide breach they come pouring, un¬ 
der cover of the mist they make their way. Our 
rendering. As through a wide breach, is not lit¬ 
eral. The verbatim translation would read, 
They come on like a wide breach. In lyov's dis¬ 
tress, his enemies, and the breach in his de¬ 
fenses which makes their attack possible, are 
fused into one. 

15. rnpy aypi ’rom nmp cynn ninba ’by •qsntf 
’nyid’ — Malevolent spirits have turned upon 
me. You have chased away my noble bearing as 
by a storm. My salvation has drifted off like a 
cloud, ninba has occured at 18:11 and 14, and 
at 27:20. In the earlier instances we followed 
Rashi who equates the term with D’lld, as we do 
here. At 27:20 the term seemed to require a dif¬ 
ferent rendering — see commentary there. 

Rashi equates npni, in our verse, with nn 
mm of Psalms 51:14. There Rashi renders 

* * i 

IVIJ’yp, which means royalty or empowerment. 

If the expression na’t} nn is a known idiom, then 
the combination in our verse, ’njil nnp rynn, is 
almost certainly meant as a play on words. Instead 
of the nn defining my man} (nnm nn), it pur¬ 
sues it like an enemy. 

We have rendered ’Jiy'd’ as salvation be¬ 
cause that is the sense which the word usually 
conveys. In our context we suspect that it refers 
to lyov's self-confidence, for it is that which is 
the source from which we draw our help in the 
face of adversity. This source would be the 
sense of power manifested within us, which 
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30/8-19 brambles. 8 Churls with no name to them, too lowly to have 
standing in the land ! 9 And now I have become their ditty, provide 
conversation for them. 10 They have despised me, have distanced 
themselves from me, have not withheld their spittle from my 
face. 11 He has loosened my bowstring, and afflicted me. They 
have thrown off their harness to my face. 12 To my right 
unschooled youngsters make their place, pushing my feet aside. 
They beat out paths along which to bring about my downfall, 
against me. 13 They have pulverized my road, brought on the 
shattering of my life, with no benefit to themselves. 14 As through 
a wide breach they come pouring, under cover of the mist they 
make their way. 15 Malevolent spirits have turned upon me. You 
have chased away my noble bearing as by a storm. My salvation 
has drifted off like a cloud . 16 So now I feel distraught; I am caught 
up by sorrowful times. 17 At night my bones are pecked clean, my 
sinews find no rest. 16 Its mighty force has given me a different 
set of clothes. It encircles me as does the collar of my tunic. 
19 He has flung me into the clay, I have become like dust and ashes. 


enables us to deal with life's vicissitudes. The 
context of the verse, dealing as it does with 
Iyov's physical afflictions, appears to yield this 
interpretation. 

Who are the malevolent spirits who have now 
turned upon lyov? What has undermined 
Iyov's noble bearing, what has drained from 
him the feeling of confidence which, in earlier 
times, had helped him cope with adversity? 

The context would seem to demand that we 
understand this verse as referring to Iyov's 
physical disabilities. It is these which occupy 
his mind in verses 17-19, and since, in our 
verse, lyov appears to have moved away from 
his description of the jeering youngsters, it 
seems likely that it is meant to introduce the 
next section (see further in Introductory Re¬ 
marks to this chapter). The illness appears to 
lyov as the personification of so many malevo¬ 
lent spirits who are intent upon his destruction. 
Certainly one who has to struggle with Iyov's 
agonies, whose existence is circumscribed by 
the stench and ooze of a decaying body, will 
find it hard to carry himself nobly or to find 
within himself the sense of confidence required 
to deal with life's challenges. 

16. 'Jirva? ’by nriyi — So 

now l feel distraught; / am caught up by sor¬ 
rowful times. Now that my my abilty to 

help myself, is no more, I feel at the mercy of 
any troubles that might overtake me (Metzu- 
dos). 

17. J133U/’ — At 

night my bones are pecked clean, my sinews 


find no rest. The worms peck my flesh off my 
bones (Rashi). 

Both Rashi and Metzudos trace ’pny to an 
Arabic term meaning sinew. 

18. ’’Jim: 'run? ’D? ’liAub tyanir n3*:na — Its 
mighty force has given me a different set of 
clothes. It encircles me as does the collar of my 
tunic. We have translated the first part of the 
verse according to R' Meyuchas. The nature of 
my sickness has forced me to abandon my reg¬ 
ular clothes and, instead, to cover myself with 
earth (2:8). Rashi and Metzudos have: Because 
of the sickness, the sweat and the extrusions, 1 
constantly have to change my clothes. R' Yosef 
Kara takes clothes as a metaphor for the 
skin. The leprosy has changed the color of my 
skin. 

’93 could be rendered, just like, or as the col¬ 
lar of ... Rashi takes the latter meaning. The 
collar of the shirt fits snugly around the neck. 
In exactly the same way, my clothes, which 
usually hang loose, fit around my bloated 
body. Daas Mikra, taking into account that 
"llTK is a belt, which surrounds the widest part 
of the body, renders: I feel so constricted by my 
illness that it is as though my belt were no 
wider than my collar. Metzudos takes the for¬ 
mer meaning: My sickness envelops me as does 
my garment. 

19. “idk) nays butonKi ntanb — He 
has flung me into the clay, I have become 
like dust and ashes. The translation follows 
Metzudos who takes ‘•jnM from iTV, to throw. 
Rashi derives it from iTY*, to teach, thus: 
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My leprosy has taught me how to sit in the 
clay. 

20. ^ ipnm ’rnsy ’jpn Kb) ^pb* y]it>tc — If 
I scream to You, You do not answer me, if l 
keep silent, You do not consider me. Iyov now 
harks back to the beginning of this speech. 
There, he had begun his cogitations with fond 
memories of the close and loving relationship 
which he had had with his God (29:2-5). The 
contrast is shattering. 

We have translated the verses in accordance 
with Metzudos' first rendering. The Kb) of the 
first phrase does double duty. It is to be read 
also with the second phrase, as though it were 
written, ’a ))JinFi [Kb]). 

Rashi takes the verse as is: When I am silent 
you contemplate me with the aim of think¬ 
ing up new horrors, planning ever new 
sicknesses. 

21. ’jipytvn tj! Dyva ’b “ipt?b ^gnn — You 
have turned into my tormentor, with all 
Your frightful power — You hate me. You 
Who by nature are merciful have, inexplica¬ 
bly, become — toward me — cruel and hating 
(Metzudos). 

22. rpidn ’jjJtoni ’japan nwbK ’jKtpn — You 
have lifted me up, buffeted me with the winds, 
have melted me down into helplessness. The 
translation follows Metzudos. njtdn, from 
Idtpn, to be weak. 

Rashi translates the first phrase: You 
have handed me over to malevolent spirits 
(ny - nn). This interpretation assumes partic¬ 
ular significance in the commentary of R' 
Yosef Kara, who writes: You have handed me 
over to to spirits and specters, as it is written, 
HashEM said to the Satan, 'See he is in your 
hands!' This would constitute a direct refer¬ 
ence to the events recorded at the beginning of 
the book, and would perhaps indicate that 
Iyov had, at least, an inkling of what took 


place in the Heavenly Court. But, nowhere in 
the book is there any indication that Iyov ever 
discovered the real cause for his suffering. 
Indeed, as we will discuss (see 42:5-6 and 
fn. ad loc.), the logic of the entire book re¬ 
quires that Iyov should never be told of 
the challenge which the Satan had thrown at 
God. 

23. ’ivb^b ijnn npi ■’js’u/n rip 'run)-p — 
So that I know full well that You are inclin¬ 
ing me toward death, the ultimate destination 
of all that lives. My weakness (previous 
verses) convinces me that I am not far from 
death (Metzudos). See commentary to next 
verse. 

24. yiur p 1 ? np^rDK irnbu/’ ’jp'Kb — 
But, let Him not stretch forth His hand in 
absolute fury, for, even when destruction is 
their lot — there is also some relief. The 
translation follows Rashi: P denotes destruc¬ 
tion (see also Rashi to Numbers 21:11); Tp is 
breakage (see also Proverbs 24:22); and yitf/ 
derives from vyyW, to delight. 

In the latter section, Iyov is bringing proof 
from God's direction of history. When He 
turns His fury upon any one nation. He 
always bestows His favors upon another. Let 
God now do the same to him, let him merit 
some softness. Why must God turn His full 
fury upon him? 

While Rashi does not say so in so many 
words, it appears that he takes verses 23-25 as 
one unit. In verse 23 Iyov seems almost to have 
given up his struggle. The second half of the 
verse appears to be an attempt to soften the 
blow of his inevitable death. Iyov is saying: I 
know full well that You intend to have me die. 
I could reconcile myself to this fate, by 
contemplating the fact that death is, after all, 
the end of every life. If it must ultimately come 
to me, I can accept that it come sooner rather 
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3Q/20-31 20 If J scream to You, You do not answer me, if I keep silent. You do 

not consider me. 21 You have turned into my tormentor, with all 
Your frightful power — You hate me. 22 You have lifted me up, 
buffeted me with the winds, have melted me down into 
helplessness. 23 So that I know full well that You are inclining me 
toward death, the ultimate destination of all that lives. 24 But, let 
Him not stretch forth His hand in absolute fury, for, even when 
destruction is their lot — there is also some relief . 25 Did l not weep 
for the one who was heavily burdened, did I not sorrow for the 
destitute ? 26 I had hoped for happiness — but trouble came; looked 
forward to light — but darkness came . 27 My innards boiled, could 
find no rest, but days of affliction have come to meet me. 
29 Blackened — but not by the sun — I make my way, I rise in 
public and scream . 29 I feel like a brother to the jackals, at one with 
the owls . 30 My skin is blackened upon me, my bones are heated by 
the fever. 31 My harp has turned to mourning, my lute to the sound 
of weeping. 


than later (v. 23). But, now that I have accepted 
Your judgment, may I not ask You to soften 
the blow a little? Why must all my troubles 
come upon me at once? Am I to receive no 
relief at all (v. 24)? And, indeed, I deserve at 
least some consideration. One who was so 
loving toward the helpless and the poor, one 
who shed so many tears at the sorrow of 
others, may surely lay some claim to mercy (v. 
25)! 

R' Yosef Kara takes ’V as a pile, and -P9 as 
something that comes in little doses (see also 
Rashi to Avodah Zarah 4a). The sense of the 
verse is: Do not send all my suffering in one 
unbearable lot. If it came to me piecemeal I 
would delight in it. 

25. ivqKb '>u>D3 rtmy DV-nippb kVdk — 
Did I not weep for the one who was heavily 
burdened, did I not sorrow for the destitute? 
See commentary to previous verse. 

26. Sdn to*] hkS nbn^io yn 'rnp aiu ^ — 
/ had hoped for happiness — but trouble came; 
looked forward to tight — but darkness came. I 
had hoped that my caring attitude would find 
its reward. Instead I appear to have been 
punished (Rashi). 

27. 'jy-iO’ 1 ’apnp iKn-Rbi irmn — My 
innards boiled, could find no rest, but days 
of affliction have come to meet me. The Torah 
(Genesis 43:30) uses the idiom Y>Dnn nop?, 
with rnnpj connoting heat, to describe pity. 
nrn, to boil, would carry the same meaning. 
This verse picks up the theme of verse 25. 
In spite of the fact that Iyov had felt such 


overwhelming pity for the defenseless, he 
is still faced with days of affliction (Metzu- 
dos ). 

28. yiipK bnpn ’ntpp nnn Kba viabn nip — 

Blackened — but not by the sun — I make my 
way, I rise in public and scream. The tan made 
by the sun will go away when some time is 
spent in the shade. Iyov has no hope that the 
blackness which envelops him will ever leave. 
If his suffering had been the result of sin, there 
would have been the expectation that peni¬ 
tence would bring relief. But, he is guiltless. 
How then should he hope ever to be able to 
change his fate? He is resigned to make his 
way through life, forever disfigured; but will 
scream out against his unwarranted agonies 
(Metzudos ). 

29. njjp nmb yn D^anb ’rn’n nt< — I feel 
like a brother to the jackals, at one with the 
owls. These creatures, too, cry out. In my 
screams I feel a sense of unison with them 
(Metzudos). 

30. 3in->3n nnn-'Dyyi ’bya nrjip 'niy — My 
skin is blackened upon me, my bones are 
heated by the fever. The heat which engulfed 
me did not only blacken my skin. It penetrated 
to my very bones, burning them in its fierce 
fires. 

31. blpb ’aayi naa bpKb ’IT] — My harp 
has turned to mourning, my lute to the sound 
of weeping. This verse brings the elegy section 
of this second mashal to an end. See Introduc¬ 
tory Remarks to this chapter. 
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In this last part of the second mashal, Iyov presents a litany of his personal modesty and 
probity, arguing that one as righteous as he should certainly be spared the suffering to which he 
is being subjected. 

That this list is separate from the one in 29:12-17, seems to bear out our perception of the 
nature of that passage. There Iyov is simply saying that, conscious of the respect which his 
community paid him, he richly repaid it by exerting his influence for the good of the people. The 
issue is not whether he, personally, was a good man, but that with a sense of noblesse oblige, he 
acted responsibly for the public good. 

Here, Iyov's personal goodness is the issue. 

However, even in this list, Iyov speaks only of those things that he did not do. There is no 
sense at all of a loving relationship to God, nothing about what Iyov is, only about the way he 
had carried himselfJ 1 ' 

Berachos 17a reports that R' Yochanan, after studying the book of Iyov, was wont to say 
among other things, Happy is he whose ... [actions are motivated by the desire] to give God 
pleasure nn nm ntyy).' Perhaps it was the contemplation of Iyov's attitude which was 

engaging R' Yochanan's thought. In the commentary to 6:2 we compared Iyov's reaction to his 
suffering to that which is reported of Nachum Ish Gamzu. Where Iyov has only plaintive 
questions, Nachum fervently asserts that far from spurning his troubles, he welcomes them. He 
is a sinner and they will purge him of all that makes him impure. The source of these differing 
perceptions may well lie in the respective attitudes which these two men had toward their God. 
Did they do good out of a sense of duty or out of a feeling of love? Iyov contemplates his life and 
sees a record of obligations conscientiously discharged, with never a slip into the forbidden. 
What more can be asked of him, he feels. Nachum, permeated with a burning love, must always 
see himself as falling short. There is so much more that he could have done. 

In this chapter, Iyov will list those of his meritorious deeds and attitudes which, he feels, 
should have protected him from his suffering. These are: He never associated with frauds and 
practiced no deceit (v. 5); he was careful never to commit any sins (v. 7); he never allowed himself 
to be attracted by women and made sure that his wife too, lived in chastity (vs. 9 and 10); he was 
fair to his servants (v. 13); he was generous in helping the needy (vs. 16,17 and 19); he did not 
oppress the orphans (v. 21); he was not enamored of his wealth (vs. 4 and 25); he served no idols 
(vs. 26 and 27); he did not rejoice at his enemy's downfall (v. 29); he fulfilled all the obligations 
attendant upon tilling his lands (vs. 38 and 39). 

1 . nbin^rby ptam nni'j’yb'•nij nna — I have woman who was not married, to whom he 
made a covenant with my eyes; why would l might feel a natural attraction since he might 
contemplate [regarding] a virgin. Iyov had, as one day take her as his wife (Rashi). 
it were, made a covenant with his eyes, exact- Our verse is worded differently than all the 
ing a guarantee that they would not look upon others which describe the meritorious acts 

a married woman since she is forbidden to him. which we listed in the Introductory narrative. 
The second phrase takes his modesty further. These all begin with ... DK, and then continue 

He would not even contemplate a virgin — a with, either a form of curse — if I did such and 

1 . The question of whether he served God from love or from fear is one which we raise constantly 
throughout the commentary — see particularly at chapters 2 and 9. We saw that it is Ramban's opinion 
that Iyov undergoes a gradual process wherein fear turns gradually to love. We noted that Rashi interprets 
many passages in such a way that, as we would expect, the two attitudes war constantly with one another 
for ascendancy. There are times when Iyov soars to the heights of adoration, there are others where we can 
find only a surly acceptance of what must be borne but can never be understood. 

Our interpretation of this passage places it between the two extremes which we have noted. We have the 
conscientious fulfillment of duty, but miss the soaring affirmations of adoration. 
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31/1-6 I have made a covenant with my eyes; why would I contem¬ 
plate [regarding] a virgin. 2 Now why this lot which God 
has apportioned to me from above, why this fate which Shad- 
dai has allotted to me from the heights! J Disaster is approp¬ 
riate only to the wicked, unheard-of tragedy to those who 
commit sins. 4 Does He not see my paths, does He not count 
my steps? 5 Whether I walked with empty frauds, or if my 
feet hastened to take part in deceit. 6 Let Him weigh me with 
honest scales, God will be aware of my unquestioning integrity. 


such, then such and such should happen to me 
— or with an explanation — 1 would never 
have done such and such, because .. . This 
verse is an exception. It stands alone, proud, 
unexplained and unadorned, apparently able 
to support itself as a ringing affirmation of 
absolute merit. 

What is so special about the covenant which 
lyov made with his eyes and, in particular, in 
what way is this merit substantively different 
from those mentioned in verses 9 and 10, 
which seem to cover the same ground, but 
which are a part of the general grouping? 

In Torah thought, control of the eyes plays 
a very special role. Zevachim 118b addresses 
the fact that in Shilo, the Tabernacle which 
stood in Joseph's portion of the land, the aura 
of sanctity extended as far as the eye could see, 
while in the Temple it was limited to the con¬ 
fines of Jerusalem: Let the eye which refused to 
nourish itself and to enjoy a sight which was 
not appropriate to it [that is, Joseph, who re¬ 
fused to look upon Potiphar's wife] spread its 
aura of sanctity as far as the eye can see. 

Perhaps lyov reasoned that the perfect con¬ 
trol which he exercised over his eyes should, 
more than anything else, spread a protective 
curtain, which would not allow access to the 
malevolent spirits whom he identified with his 
sickness. 

2. nbmi bynn mbs pbn npi - 

Now why this lot which Cod has apportioned 
to me from above, why this fate which Shaddai 
has allotted to me from the heights! The trans¬ 
lation follows Rashi and Metzudos. 

Ramban has this verse bridge between the 
previous one and the next. Together they ex¬ 
plain why lyov would not consider allowing 
his eyes to wander where they ought not to 
look. What, after all, does God on high do (our 
verse), but mete out punishment to the wicked 
(v. 3), lyov would not want to incur God's 
wrath by allowing his eyes free reign. 

S. IltJ '•by'Db 133) biyb TiTKbn — Disaster is 
appropriate only to the wicked, unheard-of 
tragedy to those who commit sins. The transla¬ 


tion follows Rashi. For Ramban's perception, 
see commentary to previous verse. 

*133 from 13J, to be strange. Experiences 
which have never happened to anyone before. 

4. -nap’ nyy-bai ’PTJ ni ?T NWKbn — Does 
He not see my paths, does He not count my 
steps ? Rashi and Ramban agree that this verse 
is to be read together with the following one. 
God knows me well enough to judge whether 
l walked with empty frauds. 

5. ’ban nnm-by umni Niip-oy ’npbn-DK 
Whether l walked with empty frauds, or if my 
feet hastened to take part in deceit, toip is short 
for Kitp ’ipaK (Metzudos). i£>nni, from titan, to 
hasten. 

6 . ’nnn rnbK y*vi piy■■•aTtOan 'abpip 1 — Let Him 
weigh me with honest scales, God will be aware 
of my unquestioning integrity. Rashi is silent 
to this verse, but Ramban combines it with 
the earlier ones. Let God, who has all the 
necessary information (v. 4) weigh me on a fair 
scale (v. 6), and He will find out that I need not 
feel guilty about having spent my time on 
futility. 

Once more we have Iyov's insistence upon 
his temimus (see Introductory Remarks to 
chapter 27 and commentary to v, 5, there). This 
may give us a hint at the true meaning of this, 
Iyov's first claim in the litany of meritorious 
deeds. What precisely does he mean when he 
says that he did not consort with frauds, that 
he eschewed deceit? 

lyov wishes his philosophy of life to be 
taken seriously. There is no lack of shallow 
theologians whose ideas tax no beliefs, chal¬ 
lenge no ideas. lyov, had he been less commit¬ 
ted to the truth, had he been less of a tarn, 
would have had far less trouble in his travails. 
But, he did not take the easy road. Why then 
should he be made to suffer? 

It is indeed very understandable that lyov 
should put this claim above all others in his list. 
Everything which he will still have to say, will 
ultimately stand or fall on whether or not this, 
his first claim, is valid. 
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7. ^ I’pn TV inK) inn ^t? ■nysJK nyrrDK 
dikd p3"j ’’93^1 — If rny footsteps had ever 
strayed from the road, if my heart had ever 
followed my eyes, if anything reprehensible 
had ever stuck to my hands. Iyov's undeviat¬ 
ing honesty was not limited to his theological 
stance. His actions were governed by the same 
stringent standards. They did not put his theo¬ 
ries to shame. Had it been otherwise he would 
have deserved to be punished, as explicated in 
the next verse. 

The K in oiKtp is extra. The word is to be read 
as though it were written DIE, blemish (Rashi ). 

0. iitf-jW? ’K^isy) iriK) ny-)|N — Then l 
would deserve to plant and have strangers 
consume, my produce pulled out by the roots. 
lyov does not say that he should be punished 
by having his fields destroyed. Rather, his pro¬ 
duce should be utterly consumed by strangers. 
It would seem that he deems just this as an 
appropriate punishment for his own devia¬ 
tions. Leviticus 19:29 talks of the earth being 
untrue to its owners (yiKH njjrV)) in punish¬ 
ment for certain shortcomings. This ni3) of the 
land is accomplished by its yielding its fruits to 
strangers (see Rashi there). Iyov declares that if 
he would have been untrue to his own princi¬ 
ples, then he would expect his lands to be 
untrue to him also. 

9. T91K ’Vi nn^-bv) n^K-by rjb nn^rDK — 
If l ever allowed my heart to be allured by a 
woman, if l ever lay in ambush at my neigh¬ 
bor's door. Iyov has talked of his mind and of 
his hands. His ideas measure up to the strin¬ 
gent standards of truth, his actions do not belie 
them. What of his heart? Iyov knows full well 
that a person's theological stance can be un¬ 
flawed, his actions in the marketplace of hu¬ 
man contact, impeccable; and still his heart 
may lust and make a shambles of his good 
intentions. Full of loathing for himself — his 
mind knows, after all, the depravity of what 
he does — he may yet lie in ambush at his 
neighbor's door, may yet violate his neighbor's 
wife. 

Iyov knows himself to be free of any such 


taint. His heart is as guiltless as the standards 
mandated by his intellect demand. 

10 . p-intc iiy-p 1 * ir^y) -in# 1 ? )nv>n — Let 
my wife grind for another, let strangers kneel 
over her. We have followed Metzudos in his 
translation. The sentence describes the punish¬ 
ment which Iyov feels he would deserve if he 
had acted as described in the previous verse. 
His wife would have to do other men's menial 
work, and thus exposed, would surely be vio¬ 
lated by them. 

Rashi quotes the tradition of the Sages that 
10V is used here as a euphemism for the conju¬ 
gal act. According to this, the translation 
would be: Let other men grind (that is, have 
relations with]my wife. We have elected logo 
with Metzudos' rendering, since it seems 
likely that the Sages offered their interpreta¬ 
tion as d'rash rather than as p'shat. 

11. D’S , ’ I ?9 )iy Kin) ntjT Kvr’a — For such would 
have meant sinful planning, a punishable 
crime. At Ezekiel 16:43, Rashi writes: The 
word H)pT in Scripture must always be under¬ 
stood as a plan. This may have either good or 
bad connotations. Accordingly, Rashi would 
understand our verse as follows: The misdeeds 
described in verse 9 could never have been 
committed without careful planning. This I 
would never have done. 

D ll 7 ,l 79 from to judge. Hence, a crime for 
which the courts would certainly assign a pun¬ 
ishment (Metzudos). 

12. ’nKiDn-bj}! bpxn )ii3i<*ny kvi ujk ’3 

— For it is a conflagration, consuming 
totally, destroying all my accomplishments. 
Iyov is still explaining why he had never per¬ 
mitted himself to lust after another woman. 
Such lust is a fire which never allows itself to 
be quenched. It rages on, until it has taken over 
the person completely and destroyed all that is 
good within him. 

It is difficult to accommodate the idea of 
ntjian as produce in this context. Metzudos 
renders the word with this, its usual connota¬ 
tion, and reads the phrase as describing the 
punishment which Iyov would have merited 
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31/7-14 7 If m y footsteps had ever strayed from the road, if my heart 

had ever followed my eyes, if anything reprehensible had 
ever stuck to my hands. 8 Then I would deserve to plant and 
have strangers consume, my produce pulled out by the roots. 9 If 
/ ever allowed my heart to be allured by a woman, if I ever lay 
in ambush at my neighbor's door. 10 Let my wife grind for an¬ 
other, let strangers kneel over her. 11 For such would have meant 
sinful planning, a punishable crime. 12 For it is a conflagration, 
consuming totally, destroying all my accomplishments. 13 Never 
did I arrogantly ignore my servant's or my maidservant's rights, 
when they laid claim against me. 14 What would I do were Cod 
to arise, what would I answer Him if He were to inquire of me? 


had he allowed himself to lust. He would have 
deserved to have all his grain uprooted. R' 
Meyuchas thinks that the term refers to Iyov's 
seed, his children: lyov feels that if he would 
have succumbed to such evil, he would have 
deserved to be punished by kares, being cut 
off from his people and having his children 
die. 

Rashi does not explain the expression ntoan. 
He limits himself to writing that the confla¬ 
gration mentioned in the first part of the verse 
would have uprooted it. The use of this term in 
Scripture is not confined to agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. Thus, for example, Proverbs 18:20 refers 
to pithy speech as "PS ntoan, the product of his 
mouth (parallel to ’S ,_ ip). Accordingly, it 
seems to denote any positive accomplishment, 
and this is how we have translated it. 

Iyov devotes four full verses to this assertion 
of innocence. He appears to care very much 
that it should be absolutely clear that he never 
had any inappropriate lustful designs. This 
appears strange in the light of the fact that 
never once was Iyov accused of such behavior. 
Even in Eliphaz's third speech, in which many 
serious accusations were leveled against Iyov, 
we find no whisper of allegations of any lust¬ 
ful impropriety. Why then did Iyov feel the 
need to clear himself so vigorously? 

We note that Iyov does not protest that he 
never violated his neighbor's wife. It is not the 
act of violation of which he feels the need to 
clear himself, but of the suspicion that he 
might have felt attracted to a strange woman, 
might have had the intention of taking her. If 
I ever allowed my heart to be allured by a 
woman, if / ever lay in ambush at my neigh¬ 
bor's door. Eliphaz did not accuse Iyov of im¬ 
moral behavior because even he realized that 
Iyov was above any such depravity. Iyov 
makes the point that even in his heart — some¬ 
thing that Eliphaz could never know — he was 


entirely pure. Had it not been so, then indeed, 
he could have understood the suffering which 
had become his lot. 

For, in contrast to other sins in which only 
the illicit action is reprehensible, impurity 
wreaks its pernicious havoc even when it is 
confined to the mind. Anyone who allows his 
mind to dwell upon immoral thoughts — his 
strength deserts him ( Sanhedrin 92b, and see 
Rashi there). Iyov's suffering would have 
come upon him because, having allowed his 
mind — the seat of his contact with the Divine 
— to become tainted, he would have forfeited 
God's protection. 

In claiming innocence from tainted 
thoughts, Iyov affirms his right to the enjoy¬ 
ment of God's protective grace. 

13. nny d^-q ’noto nay uatyn okwk'dk — 
Never did I arrogantly ignore my servant's or 
my maid-servant's rights, when they laid 
claim against me. If the members of my house¬ 
hold felt mistreated and summoned me to 
court, I would go with them to litigation even 
though I had the power to ignore them (Met- 
zudos). 

Iyov has now tested his mind, his hands and 
his heart, and found them to his satisfaction 
(see commentary to v. 9). In this section he 
describes his relationship to others. He begins 
with his own household and then goes on to 
the poor (vs. 16, 19, 21), who while they were 
not his direct responsibility, nevertheless bene¬ 
fited from his largess. 

14. 133 ’tyK nn npD , ‘ , qi b* ntyyt< nni — 

What would / do were God to arise, what 
would I answer Him if He were to inquire of 
me? I would tell myself that it would be wrong 
to take advantage of my servants' weakness. I 
could, indeed, deal with them from my supe¬ 
rior strength, but what would I do if God, in 
their defense, would rise up against me? (Rashi 
and Metzudos). 
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15. “ihk DI7 - )? 1330 ?] vilpy Wy H?33*Kbn — 
Did not He who formed me in the belly form 
him too? Was it not One, Who laid our 
foundations in the womb? We have translated 
according to Rashi. Metzudos reads the last 
phrase: Were our foundations not laid in the 
same womb? The sense is, since all of man¬ 
kind is descended from Adam and Eve, why 
should the accidental difference in our station 
in life make me more significant than my 
servant? 

16. nb3N njipbK TV} V’pni? yjtpi*-DK — 
Never did I withhold their desires from the 
destitute, nor make the widow's eyes long in 
vain. as in OTy p’ba, denotes an unre¬ 
quited longing. 

17. njtfp Dln^ ^K'kVi ’is 1 ? ’n «3 ‘73*') — Nor 
have my meal in solitude, so that the orphan 
might not eat of it. If indeed Iyov acted so 
mercifully toward the orphan, it seems strange 
that, at verse 21 he finds it necessary to point 
out that he never struck the orphan, secure in 
the knowledge that the courts would not 
punish him. 

18. njnjK '•tpK upppi 2*3 ’ibia niyjip ’3 — For 
from my youth it has nurtured me as would a 
father, l have practiced it from the moment / 
left my mother's belly. My instinctive recti¬ 
tude has, like a father, guided me from birth 
(Rashi). 

19"20. nao^j pH) unnb 13 m ;-ik“)k-dk 
p^K 1 ? — If I would see one who is destitute 
without any clothes, a poor man without a 
garment. Dprtiv ^33 T*r?i lybtj ’lixp kVdk 
Surely his loins would bless me, as he 
warms himself with the wool of my sheep. In 
the earlier passage, the grateful reaction of the 
beneficiaries of lyov's largess is not described. 

21 . WJTV -| V J 4'3 ’1’ Dinj-by vhd^-dk 

// / raised my hand against an orphan. 


secure that I would be helped by the courts. 
See commentary to verse 17. 

22. “qtpn njjatp ■‘infi*) bisn njp^typ ■•pnp — Let 
then my upper arm drop from the shoulder, 
my lower arm snap from its shaft. The 
punishment is to be .Tp? 1333 n^tp, measure for 
measure. If he lifted his arm against the 
orphan, that arm should fall off. 

t)ri3 and D3l^ are used interchangeably in 
Scripture. Thus, for example, one carries upon 
the c)n3 (Isaiah 49:22), and also on the 
(Genesis 24:15). Nevertheless, since is also 
used as a synonym for end (for example, II 
Kings 11:11) it seems likely that the word 
describes the ends of the shoulder. At Bechoros 
9a we have the expression, irsn^ Dtjtft, his qn3 
was dislocated. There, Rashi equates qn3 with 
D3iftri the joint of the Dpip. We have 
rendered upper arm to reflect the sense of the 
expression. The literal translation would be, 
Let then my shoulder-joint drop from its 
shoulder. 

23. b3iN Kb iriKtow br< i’k ’bt< ins""’? — For I 
am terrified by the fate that God might bring 
against me, I am rendered paralyzed by His 
grandeur. Perhaps there is a special punish¬ 
ment in store for those who abuse orphans. 
God, at Psalms 68:6, is described as the father 
of orphans, the judge Who protects widows 
from abuse. Iyov knows that had he indeed 
raised his hand against the orphan he would 
have to reckon with God's fury. 

24. ■•nv^D ’iT)) 3 K on? 1 ?) ’’btpa anj Tijptp-DK — 
Did I place my trust in gold, or create a fortress 
with my wealth? We have followed Rashi in 
the translation of this verse and the next. The 
sense is that Iyov never lorded it over the poor. 
He did not allow his riches to erect a barrier 
between them and him, nor did he ever make 
them feel bad at the great differences between 
their station and his. 
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31/15-27 15 Did not He who formed me in the belly form him too? Was it not 

One, Who laid our foundations in the womb? 16 Never did I withhold 
their desires from the destitute, nor make the widow's eyes long 
in vain. 17 Nor have my meal in solitude, so that the orphan might 
not eat of it. 10 For from my youth it has nurtured me as would a 
father, I have practiced it from the moment I left my mother's 
belly. 19 If I would see one who is destitute without any clothes, 
a poor man without a garment, 20 Surely his loins would bless me, 
as he warms himself with the wool of my sheep. 21 If I raised my 
hand against an orphan, secure that I would be helped by the courts. 
22 Let then my upper arm drop from the shoulder, my lower arm 
snap from its shaft. 23 For I am terrified by the fate that God might 
bring against me, I am rendered paralyzed by His grandeur. 24 Did 
I place my trust in gold, or create a fortress with my wealth ? 25 Did 
I flaunt my joy at my abundant wealth, at the affluence which 
my hand had wrought? 26 If, when I saw the sun bursting forth with 
brightness, the moon its glory on the rise. 17 1 permitted my inner 
heart to be persuaded, only clapping my hand over my mouth. 


Metzudos hews more closely to the literal 
meaning of the words: With all my wealth, I 
never made the mistake of putting my trust in 
my money. Never did my riches wean me 
away from my trust in God. This would be a 
fitting introduction to the next section in 
which Iyov asserts that he never allowed his 
heart to stray after idol-worship. The two 
ideas are closely linked. For a man who 
idolizes his possessions, the path to real 
idolatry is neither far nor difficult. 

25. v r hkyo t33*' i 3ti ■'‘rn 3-r 1 ? nntyj^'DK 

— Did I flaunt my joy at my abundant wealth, 
at the affluence which my hand had wrought. 
Thus Rashi. DN does not mean, / 

was not happy, but I did not flaunt my joy 
in a way that would have upset the poor 
people. 

26. ^bn -ij^ n-pi brr ■g -iIn niON _ ot< — If, 
when l saw the sun bursting forth with 
brightness, the moon its glory on the rise. In 
this passage, Iyov prides himself on never 
having followed the lure of idolatry. In the 
footnote to 1:1 we took this as one of the 
indications that it is likely that the Iyov saga is 
to be placed within a patriarchal framework. It 
seems unlikely that, once the Torah had been 
given, great merit would have attached to one 
who did not bow down before the heavenly 
bodies. 

In such a context we can appreciate Iyov's 
pride in not allowing himself to be attracted to 
the idol-worship which proliferated all around 


him. If he had the inner strength to train 
himself not to see his wealth as a fortress, in 
itself no small feat, then it would have been 
natural to at least crave some tangible in¬ 
surance against the dangers which, in the 
thought-world of the pagans, lurked in every 
corner. The idea that there is an all-able deity, 
one which can be seen and felt and which 
accordingly exists within a frame of reference 
which can be readily grasped, one which, 
since it has a physical reality can presumably 
be bribed or appeased, must have exerted a 
very powerful attraction. 

That Iyov stood strong in an uncompromis¬ 
ing monotheistic stance, is indeed worthy of 
recognition. 

27. ’ob -H’ pu/ni ’3b ~iiiD3 — I permitted 
my inner heart to be persuaded, only clapping 
my hand over my mouth. Rashi is silent on 
the second phrase and we have followed 
Metzudos. Iyov asserts that not only his lips 
but also his heart was free from any taint of 
idol-worship. It could so well have been 
otherwise. It could have been that while he 
would be sure to clap his hand over his mouth, 
allowing no overt indication of an attraction 
to idol-worship to escape him, that neverthe¬ 
less in his heart of hearts, he ascribed some 
validity to such an attractive theological 
system. 

But Iyov knows, and proudly asserts, that 
he did not succumb. He can stand straight 
before his God, in the knowledge that he had 
ever remained loyal. 
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28. byran bid? ■•n^na-’a ’b'bs )iy lorrm — 
That too would have been a punishable crime, 
that I would have denied God, above. Iyov rec¬ 
ognizes that an attraction toward the heavenly 
bodies would have been tantamount to a denial 
of God. Now, idolatry in its most sophisticated 
form does not at all posit the non-existence of 
God. On the contrary, it is built upon the as¬ 
sumption that one pays the most ideal homage 
to the One God by doing obeisance to His crea¬ 
tures (see Rambam, Avodah Zarah chapter 1). 
Nevertheless, the absolute uniqueness of God 
is so clear to Iyov that he knows without any 
doubt that any compromising of that concept 
is in fact the equivalent of the peak of heresy. 

The very purity of Iyov's beliefs explains the 
terrible frustrations which his sufferings im¬ 
posed upon him. Had there been room in his 
religious thought for any entity other than 
God Himself, he would have been able to as¬ 
cribe his fate to some other, malevolent power. 
His struggle with God might have been 
avoided. As it is, he knows absolutely that 
there is none at all beside Him. The God Whom 
he was able to love so much had, he thinks, 
somehow betrayed that love. 

29. y - ] iKyK3"’3 ’rmynni 1 K3ty>p T*aa nntpjx-DK 
— Did l ever rejoice at my enemy's downfall, 
make a move when evil times befell him? For 
T>3 see 30:24. 

Rashi is silent to the second half of the verse. 
Metzudos explains: Even when evil times over¬ 
took my enemy and I might well have taken 
that opportunity to do him harm on the as¬ 
sumption that once a person begins to slip it is 
easy to push him further, I did not do so. 

30. nbjKa bxvjb 'an KPnb ’nrn-K 1 ?] — / 
would not give my mouth free reign to make 
him sin, to trap his soul by means of an oath. 
The translation follows Mefzwdos. When my 
enemy was in trouble I could easily have 
brought more problems upon him by calling in 
a debt which he owed me, and thereby trap¬ 
ping him into making a false oath. This, I never 
did. 


31. yatyj Kb “ntt^n ’bijit •>np nn$ kVdk 
— Have the men of my household not said, 
‘Who will give us of his flesh, that we might 
devour, never being satisfied'.' Iyov's servant's 
hated him. They resented the numerous guests, 
all needing attention, who were constantly 
present because of Iyov's determination that 
his house be open to all comers (next verse). 
They wished for nothing more than that they 
could destroy Iyov, consuming his very flesh, 
never even feeling satiated. 

32. rina* rnKb ’nbn -u pbj-nb yina — No 
stranger ever slept outside, my door was ever 
open to the guest. Iyov built his house in a way 
that no poor man was ever impeded from en¬ 
tering. No porter's lodge or hidden entryway 
here. Doors were open to every side (Rashi). 

33. •‘j'tjr laria pnpb 'yutD d*jkd ’ivpa-DK — Did 
l with human frailty cover my sins, conceal my 
transgression in my hideaway? This verse 
must be read together with the next. Had I 
indeed put on a false front, hiding my frailties 
from sight, it would be no more than justice 
that my true weakness should now be revealed 
by the terrors with which the most low-born 
can frighten me. But it was not so. I was always 
forthright, readily admitting my shortcom¬ 
ings. Why then should I now be afraid to leave 
my house? 

34. D'lto 1 irin’ ninsima-um rial )lpn ynjm ■>:? 
nna KyK'Kb — So that l who was wont to 
subdue huge crowds, am now frightened by the 
most low-born, silenced so that I dare not go out 
the door. The translation follows Rashi and 
Metzudos. 

Ramban reads the verse as a continuation of 
Iyov's protestation of innocence: I never con¬ 
cealed my sins (previous verse) so that I never 
had any reason to fear that the multitudes 
might have discovered something about me 
that I had wished to hide. Nor had I ever done 
anything shameful to a family that I would 
have to fear their vengeance, afraid to show 
my face beyond my door. 
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31/28-36 8 That too would have been a punishable crime, that / would have 

denied God, above. 29 Did / ever rejoice at my enemy's downfall, 
make a move when evil times befell him? 30 I would not give my 
mouth free reign to make him sin, to trap his soul by means of an 
oath . 31 Have the men of my household not said, 'Who will give us 
of his flesh, that we might devour, never being satisfied!' 32 No 
stranger ever slept outside, my door was ever open to the guest. 
33 Did I with human frailty cover my sins, conceal my transgres¬ 
sion in my hideaway? 34 So that l who was wont to subdue huge 
crowds, am now frightened by the most low-born, silenced so that 
I dare not go out the door. 35 Who will grant that someone would 
listen to me. Come, let my record be inscribed, let Shaddai answer 
me. And let my opponent make a written record. 36 Would I then 


R' Meyuchas takes y^iy in the sense, to be 
subdued. This verse is a direct continuation of 
the subject begun in the previous one. I never 
was interested in concealing my shortcomings, 
but would, on the contrary, willingly subdue 
and humble myself by admitting my guilt in 
front of the crowds. 1 would stand in awe be¬ 
fore even the most lowly person, gladly own¬ 
ing up to any wrongdoing of which he m ight 
accuse me, so embarrassed that I would not go 
out to the door of my house. 

35“37. These three verses appear to be the 
culmination of this, Iyov's second mashal. [See 
below for the explanation for the appearance 
of verses 30-40, seemingly out of place.] What 
do they say, and what is their significance in 
the structure of the book? 

As Rashi takes them, they appear to be an 
outright bid for an ally in Iyov's fight for jus¬ 
tice. If only someone were willing to listen and 
assist in recording his contentions, Iyov would 
show him every kind of honor, share with him 
the most intimate details of his life (verses 36 
and 37). 

A glance back at this long soliloquy will 
yield that it is precisely tailored to elicit just this 
result — that others should be moved to take 
up the cudgels for him. Chapters 29 and 30 
provided a heart-rending contrast between 
Iyov's erstwhile life, a life lived with confi¬ 
dence born of the respect which his commu¬ 
nity paid him and the loving care which, in 
recompense, he lavished upon it; and the 
dreadful reality which now bounds his woeful 
hold on life. Our chapter then demonstrates, 
beyond the possibility of any cavils, that Iyov 
deserved none of this. There had been nothing 
mean, nothing ugly or petty in his life. He has 
every right to protest — and to inveigle others 
to join him in his battle for justice. 

When we consider the central role which the 


three friends, or better, which the idea of 
friendship, have played in this book, the impli¬ 
cations of our passage are absolutely crucial to 
the development of the Iyov saga. Iyov is look¬ 
ing for new friends! He needs friends who will 
understand, not condemn him, who will stand 
side by side with him advancing his just cause, 
rather than impeding and frustrating him with 
contrived and convoluted theologies which, he 
knows, have no bearing on his reality. 

Eliphaz, Bildad and Tzophar have failed. 
Elihu will take their place. 

This, indeed, appears to be the significance 
of this passage. It opens the way for Elihu to 
appear. Iyov had asked for an understanding 
friend — Elihu offers to fill that position. But 
— and here will lie the beginnings of Iyov's 
salvation — he will not be the friend whom 
Iyov had sought. He will not be uncritical, will 
not be supportive. He will, in fact, say much 
the same as the trio had said before him. But, he 
will show that true friendship does not have to 
be based upon slavish emulation. Sharp criti¬ 
cism, stated understandingly and lovingly, can 
be the fruit of the strongest love of all. 

And that love will conquer Iyov. He will 
accept from Elihu what he rejected from the 
friends. That acceptance will, in turn, ready 
the way for the culminating experience of the 
saga. God Himself will appear to Iyov — and 
Iyov will at last find comfort. 

35. ana iDpi nty ’ln'ia 1 ‘? ynW ’b-in’ 
' , 3 1 1 — Who wilt grant that someone would 

listen to me. Come, let my record be inscribed, 
let Shaddai answer me. And let my opponent 
make a written record. We have followed 
Rashi's second rendering, inasmuch as it obvi¬ 
ates the necessity of having recourse to aggadic 
material for translating this verse. 

in is a mark (Rashi to Ezekiel 9:4, where 
those who were destined to die in the siege of 
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Jerusalem were to have a mark placed on their 
forehead), derived from the root nin, to outline 
(Rashi to / Samuel 21:14). Hence: Iyov de¬ 
mands, 'Allow me and my impeccable record 
(nt^3 nt<) ’nlK) to be inscribed!' 

Iyov wishes that there were someone willing 
to join his fight, in the first place by recording 
in writing all that he is and all that he has done. 
In the second half of the verse he offers his 
opponent the same privilege. He too should 
write down that of which he accuses Iyov. 

The contrast between the use of ’in, and 
... 30? “>?P, is striking. As we have seen, in 
is first and foremost a mark that is placed upon 
the person himself. By using this expression to 
make the request that his contentions should 
be recorded in writing, Iyov appears to be 
saying: My righteousness is so much a part of 
me, defining my entire being (’O^k). that my 
actions (’Hlt>3) automatically flow from my na¬ 
ture. All this is so clear and obvious that it 
will imprint itself, as it were, upon a written 
record. I and the record of my innocence 
are essentially one. By contrast, my opponent 
will have to write a tpp, written record. That 
which he has to say are ideas which lie outside 
himself. He will write down dispassionately 
whatever he feels to be relevant. Rashi's first 
rendering: O that God would testify that 
which He Himself has written about me at the 
beginning of this book ... For there is no one 
like him on earth, a man of unquestioning in¬ 
tegrity coupled with a probing mind, who fears 
God and eschews evil (1:8). Also Moses who 
wrote the Torah and also this book [based on 
Bava Basra 14b which ascribes the authorship 
of Job to Moses] let him come to testify for 
me. 

Metzudos takes in as short for lien, to desire. 
* - ♦ ' 

Hence: Who will help me gain that for which l 
crave — that Shaddai might answer me. 

36, ’*? nlipj; !3*)}yK 13 n 1 {>k kVdk — 

Would I then not carry him upon my shoulders, 
bind if upon me as a crown. We follow Rashi. 
Iyov would pay honor to the person who 
would help him write his brief by bearing him 
upon his shoulder, and would regard the brief 
itself as a crown wrapped about his head. 

to tie or bind around the head. 

37. i3?npK -luj-lnp 13 ”J’jk nyy ngtpp — / would 


tell him the very number of my steps, would 
draw him close, as one would a prince. Where 
at 14:16 Iyov had resented the fact that God 
was numbering his footsteps, here, he would 
willingly grant that privilege to a friend who 
would truly care for him. 

38"40. The position of this passage is remark¬ 
able. It is clearly a part of the litany of protesta¬ 
tions of decency and innocence which have 
formed the bulk of this chapter. Surely then, it 
belongs together with them. By every criterion 
we would have expected it to precede verses 
35-37. 

Why does Iyov, after he has brought his 
soliloquy to its culmination, once more revert 
to an assertion of his blameless and conscien¬ 
tiously lived life? 

Iyov, as an active participant, is about to 
leave the stage. Except fpr short reactions to 
God's speeches, he has nothing more to say 
(3l*K ’ipi itan). Clearly, he would wish his final 
words to encompass that which is most impor¬ 
tant to him. 

By ending his speech on this note, Iyov is 
saying: There are many things about which I 
care a great deal. I would wish to be healthy, 
have a family, have friends, have a God Whom 
I can understand and with Whom I could com¬ 
mune in times of need. All these are important 
to me. But, most significant of all is my own 
integrity. If I can have nothing else at all, I 
wish, at least, to be able to assure myself and 
others that there is nothing in my history of 
which I need to feel ashamed. 

Iyov leaves us as we originally found him — 
a tarn, steadfastly true to the principles accord¬ 
ing to which he has lived his life. 

38. ii’3}’ n’obn irri pyjn ’ntpiK ’byo* — If 
my fields were to call out against me, if all the 
furrows, together, would weep. Metzudos as¬ 
sumes that the next verse will be the explana¬ 
tion of this one: If my field were to testify 
against me that I had stolen it; if my furrows 
would accuse me of having withheld the 
wages of the laborers who plowed them. 

Rashi: If my field were to cry out against me 
for having left my obligations to the poor un¬ 
fulfilled. If it were to say that I had not left 
them the gleanings, the forgotten sheaves and 
the corner. If my furrows were to cry out be- 
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31/37-40 not carr y hi™ upon my shoulders, bind it upon me as a crown . 37 / 
would tell him the very number of my steps, would draw him 
close, as one would a prince. 38 If my fields were to call out against 
me, if all the furrows, together, would weep. 39 If I consumed its 
energy without payment, or disappointed the spirit of its owners. 
40 Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and noxious weeds instead of 
barley. The words of Iyov have come to an end. 

32/l 1 I hese three men then refrained from answering Iyov further, 


cause I had plowed them with an ox and an ass 
harnessed together to the plow, in contraven¬ 
tion of the Torah's laws. 

39. ’n^an C 19?'' ,I 79 ’nbsK nna-DK 

— If I consumed its energy without payment, 
or disappointed the spirit of its owners. The 
first part of our verse explains the second part 
of the earlier one: If I had not paid the workers 
who had toiled to make my field yield its 
bounty. The second part of our verse goes back 
onto the first part of the previous one: If I had 
taken the field from its owners without paying 
for it. 

Rashi continues with the ideas he applied in 


the previous verse. The payment in the first 
ph rase refers to the obligatory tithes that are to 
be given of the produce; the second, to the 
wages of the workers. 

40. inn mpto rnytp*nnn) mrt Ky’ nun nnn 
3l’K ’nan — Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
and noxious weeds instead of barley. The 
words of Iyov have come to an end. 

ntpto from t£>K3, to stench. 

Metzudos feels that the last phrase. The 
words of Iyov have come to an end, are also part 
of Iyov's speech. There is nothing more that 
Iyov can add to what he has already said. At 
this point he must rest his case. 


XXXII. 


<•5 Ellhu’s First Speech 

The words of Iyov have come to an end (31:40). The debate is over, the protagonists are ready 
to leave. The furious passions, the unassuaged pain, the anger, the frustrations, the soaring 
eloquence, all are about to be lost in brooding silence. The mysteries of God's stewardship of 
human affairs have remained inviolate under the onslaught of the keenest intellects, the most 
sincere questings, the gropings for historical insights and theological verities. None have made a 
breach. 

Then, unexpectedly, the young stranger Elihu appears and provides the light his seniors had 
been groping to find. 

What are we to learn from the fact that the ultimate solution to the problems which earlier had 
seemed so intractable, is provided by a bystander who seems to appear out of nowhere, and who, 
once he has had his say, returns once more to the background? 

Perhaps we are to learn that not for everyone, and not always, will the answer be given. Had 
Elihu not appeared, Iyov and the friends might well have been left unenlightened, at one with the 
untold millions who have had to live as best they could with the forces which seem to play havoc 
with man and his expectations. 

Through Elihu, the book points a way. Enough that one Iyov found his Elihu, and through him, 
his way to God. Enough that one struggling questing human being found his travail rewarded. No 
poor sufferer will ever, after this, be entirely alone. Iyov, who so desperately needed comfort, has 
become the comforter for wretched, ignorant nonplused man. Somewhere, each of us may now 
feel, there is my Elihu. Somehow, in some form and at some level, I too may find my way to God. 


1. ’a 31 ’K-nN miyra nbttn nv)bu) 

i’3’V3 p’lir Kin — These three men then re¬ 
frained from answering Iyov further, for in his 
own eyes he was righteous. The use of D’lpax, 
the neutral men, instead of 3i’K ’y - ), Iyov's 
friends (2:11), seems significant. Inasmuch as it 
echoes Elihu's perception of the friends, as 


spelled out in verse 5, we may surmise that the 
expression was chosen because the narrative 
now takes on the coloration of Elihu's perspec¬ 
tive. Elihu has listened carefully to the debate, 
but has heard it as an outsider. He has held 
back his own ideas, not because he realizes that 
friends, able as they are to empathize in a way 
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no stranger ever could, might be better com¬ 
forters, but because they were older, and pre¬ 
sumably wiser, than he. He may not even have 
known who the debaters were, much less what 
their earlier relationship with Iyov had been. 
He saw them from the point of view of what 
they said, not what they were. Accordingly, to 
him they are simply men. 

At 2:11-13 we suspected that one of the 
themes of the book might be to point to the 
pitfalls which lie in the path of friends who are 
would-be comforters. Occasionally, the disin¬ 
terested bystander might be in a better posi¬ 
tion to choose the words which will resonate in 
the sufferer's soul. The use of here might 

tend to bear out this thesis. 

The debate has reached an impasse. The 
friends are convinced that suffering can only 
come as a result of sin (Ramban), and they 
therefore cannot believe Iyov's assertions that 
he is guiltless. But Iyov, who knows no expla¬ 
nation for his terrible fate, but refuses to be 
dishonest with himself and His God, stoutly 
maintains that he has not sinned. Neither side 
can budge without compromising their theo¬ 
logical stance. The debate would simply con¬ 
tinue on without an end (R' Yosef Kara — DK 
c]lD "nib T’K p) and, accordingly, the friends 
disengage themselves from further argument. 

2, dh nnsif>»» ’nan btcna-p Kirt’b* c]K inn 
D’nbKn litfpa ipiyby ibk rnn anna — The 
anger of Elihu son ofBarachel the Buzzitejrom 
the Ram family, flared up. It flared up [against 
Iyov]because he considered himself to be more 
in the right than God. Ramban explains why 
the family name is given. In the tradition of 
the Sages, Ram is Abraham. Thus Elihu came 
from a family thoroughly steeped in the tradi¬ 
tion of faith in God, and the apprehension of 
His ways. For the man who, in Ramban's 
opinion — see below — has the right answer to 
Iyov's problems, no better introduction would 
be possible. 

Ramban makes the point that Elihu would 
not have been angry at Iyov if he had simply 


maintained his own innocence. Nowhere does 
Elihu claim that Iyov was a sinner. He objected 
only to the fact that Iyov had claimed numer¬ 
ous times that God had, in his case, perverted 
justice. Elihu will assert that Iyov was innocent 
and that, nevertheless, God was not unjust in 
making him suffer How these two proposi¬ 
tions can coexist is the problem with which 
Ramban grapples in his commentary to the 
Elihu chapters. See below. 

3. nayn by ibk rnn vyn ntybuna 

Bl’KTi* iy’0-)’] — And, against his three 
friends, his anger flared, because they were 
unable to find an appropriate answer, thus 
pronouncing Iyov wicked. At this stage, Elihu 
thinks of them as friends of Iyov rather than as 
the men of verses 1 and 5. This is because Elihu 
sees the ties of friendship as being the cause of 
their failure to act as comforters. 

The relationship between the phrases, by 
nayn nqrn*Kb -iu/k and nl’KTitj witf - )!] lends 
itself to a number of different interpretations. 
Ramban (as implied both in his D rashah al 
Koheles, and in Toras HaAdam ) understands 
as follows: Because they found no way to react 
to Iyov's plaints other than to accuse him of 
evildoing. According to Metzudos: They 
caused Iyov to sin even more than he had done 
before because by begging off from further 
debate they made him believe that they had 
finally agreed with him. 

In Toras HaAdam, Ramban adds an ex¬ 
tremely significant dimension to the criticism 
of the friends. By focusing their theological 
theories too narrowly, they made it impossible 
for Iyov to accept them. This, as follows: They, 
who were not privy to the explanation which 
Elihu will ultimately give — see at 32:4 and 
onwards — could conceive of no manner in 
which God's justice might be defended other 
than to assume that suffering can only come as 
a result of sin, and that therefore Iyov must 
really be wicked. This left Iyov no room for 
maneuvering. He knew himself to be right¬ 
eous and, as far as the friends' theology was 
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for in his own eyes he was righteous. 2 The anger of Elihu son of 
Barachel the Buzzite, from the Ram family, flared up. It flared up 
[against lyov] because he considered himself to be more in the right 
than God. 3 And against his three friends, his anger flared, because 
they were unable to find an appropriate answer, thus pronouncing 
lyov wicked . 4 Elihu bided his time to address lyov, for they were 
older than he. 5 Elihu noticed that the three men had no approp¬ 
riate answer, and so his anger flared. 6 So Elihu son of Barachel 
the Buzzite declared, 7 am young in days and you are old. Because 
of this I trembled and was afraid of declaring my ideas to you. 


concerned, could view his suffering only as a 
proof that God, far from being just, acted with 
capriciousness and cruelty, or, perhaps, was 
not at all concerned with human fate. Had 
they, more modestly, said simply that God's 
ways are beyond our understanding — that 
we simply cannot know why He does what He 
does, but that we must submit and accept His 
will — then they would not have driven lyov 
into a corner from which he could not hope to 
extricate himself. In a sense, it was they who 
created Iyov's problem. 

Both Rashi and Metzudos bring a tradition 
of the Sages that our phrase is an example of 
ClDlD ppn, that is, that Scripture substitutes a 
phrase in order to avoid an expression that 
would be disrespectful to God. The real mean¬ 
ing of the phrase is that by not arguing further 
they seemed to confirm Iyov's strictures 
against God. The object of the phrase would 
therefore have had to be God. In order to avoid 
a wording with such terrible connotations, 
lyov was substituted for God. 

4. nama-opr ’3 onsns dvktik n3n vrbro 
D' , n’b U)3t3 — Elihu bided his time to address 
lyov, for they were older than he. The trans¬ 
lation follows Metzudos. Ever since lyov be¬ 
gan his complaints, Elihu had been aching 
to answer him. He had felt diffident about 
voicing his ideas; lyov and the three friends 
were older than he. Now that they had all had 
their say, he felt free to say what was on his 
mind. 

5. D’tpJttn r» dbv) ’qd njifn pKp Kirpbjc K-jyj 
19K in'] — Elihu noticed that the three men 
had no appropriate answer, and so his anger 
flared. This verse must be seen as a continua¬ 
tion of the previous one and an explanation of 
verse 3. Elihu had waited until lyov finished 
his last speech. He was still able to anticipate 
that, perhaps, the friends would react in some 
way. When he noticed (our verse) that they 
had no intention of saying anything he be¬ 
came angry (v. 3). 


6. ’jn “pyy Misn bno-p-p torpbK iyp 

•»V1 rftnra ktk) Tibet] p-by o’Wup omi DTPb 
D 3 FIK — So Elihu son of Barachel the Buzzite 
declared, 7 am young in days and you are old. 
Because of this / trembled and was afraid of 
declaring my ideas to you. Do not think that 1 
had nothing to say earlier, and formulated my 
ideas only on the basis of what you have said. 
From the very beginning I have had a clear 
outlook on the matters under discussion. It is 
only my youth which made me wait until you 
had finished (Metzudos). 

Why, if the book of lyov is a mashal, is 
Elihu projected as a young man who must 
keep silent until the oldsters have had their 
say? Why, indeed, does his appearance wait 
until the other three have finished? Why is he 
not introduced at the beginning of the book 
together with Eliphaz, Bildad and Tzophar? 

On a purely technical level, R' Zerachiah 
suggests, these questions can be readily an¬ 
swered. Elihu is separated from the friends 
because, where they go down in ignominious 
defeat, he succeeds in the task which he sets 
himself. This difference can best be high¬ 
lighted by having him appear only after they 
have left the stage. But, if he would have been 
their age, there would have been no logic in 
denying him a platform together with the 
others. Therefore, Elihu is presented as a 
younger man. This provides a ready and logi¬ 
cal framework for the author of the mashal to 
leave him until the end. 

Are there perhaps other reasons for Elihu's 
youth, more intrinsic to the message of the 
book? 

In our discussion of the role which friend¬ 
ship plays in the lyov saga (2:11-13) we noted 
a number of significant aspects to Elihu's 
intervention into the debate: In contrast to the 
other three he is not introduced as a friend, but 
appears to be simply a bystander who gets 
drawn into the discussion by his feelings of 
frustration with both lyov and his opponents. 
After his initial remarks which are addressed 
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to lyov he casts his thought in the third person 
talking to wise men in general (34:2), but not to 
lyov directly. 

Both these factors may be combined in 
explaining the third, highly significant, hall¬ 
mark of Elihu's presentation — that nowhere 
does he accuse lyov of any wrongdoing. The 
book appears to present Elihu's views as disin¬ 
terested, as opposed to the personal gritty 
relationship of exaggerated caring which is the 
byproduct of very close friendship. Where the 
friends focused upon lyov the person as they 
attempted to pummel him into the thought- 
frame which they considered correct, with 
little concern for the suffering they were caus¬ 
ing along the route of their determination, 
Elihu wants only to defend his and Iyov's God. 
He does not want to educate lyov but to 
proclaim the truth. It is significant that, at the 
end of the book, when God criticizes the 
friends and declares lyov justified. He makes 
no mention at all of Elihu. There is no need to 
mention him. His significance lies not in his 
person but in the truth which he conveys — a 
truth which will find its fruition in God's 
subsequent appearance. 

With exquisite sensitivity Elihu moves lyov 
away from the contemplation of his own 
predicament, to the larger truths which, if they 
are but given the chance, can inspire and 
elevate. 

With this, he accomplishes two very signifi¬ 
cant results: lyov, not bristling under attack, is 
willing to hear and to weigh, and finally to 
allow himself to be convinced. The silence 
with which he greets Elihu's words is eloquent 
testimony to the effectiveness of the speeches. 
But, even more significantly, by drawing lyov 
out of his obsessive concern with his own 
predicament, he readies him for the over¬ 
whelming experience of God's revelation from 
out of the whirlwind. 

This appears to be Elihu's role in the saga 
and, as we have delineated it, it is absolutely 
pivotal in bringing the story to its ringing 
climax. 

Now, all this depends upon a distancing of 
Elihu from lyov which makes his objectivity 
possible. This can best be accomplished by 


presenting him as someone with whom lyov, 
the dignified, awe-inspiring magisterial figure 
whom we know from his own descriptions of 
his past, would have had no contact at all. And 
thus, sensitive, inspired wisdom, solidly based 
in family tradition, can accomplish what the 
friends, with all their good intentions, could 
not. 

Earlier (Introductory Notes to chapter 4 and 
elsewhere) we saw from the Zohar that the 
friends failed not because they had nothing 
worthwhile to say, but because they had not 
taken the trouble to think through the best 
way of saying it. Elihu shows what can be 
done with the requisite degree of sensitivity. 

7. nnzin iy , T’ d’jm nan’ □’»’ ’rnnr< — J 
had thought, "Let days have their say, let 
years dispense wisdom." The friends had 
never demonstrated the slightest doubt about 
their own ability to understand and explain 
Iyov's predicament. It seems very possible that 
Elihu's diffidence about speaking his thoughts 
helped to endear him to lyov and make his 
teachings more palatable. 

8. m’aip nttt itfUKg torrrjn pt< — But 
truly it is a kind of prophecy in man, the breath 
of Shaddai inspires them with understanding. 
Elihu had waited for the oldsters to end their 
debate, assuming that they, by virtue of their 
years, were the repository of true wisdom. 
Now that he sees that they have failed, he 
realizes that wisdom is not the property of 
years, but comes as a gift from God, to 
whomever — even a youngster — He wishes 
to grant it (R' Yosef Kara). 

We have rendered a kind of prophecy, in 
order to accord with Tar gum who translates: 
htntoaa nn 

■» I - 

9. up; D’jpji ingrv opy K"b — Therefore 
there are not many who are truly wise, oldsters 
do not necessarily understand justice. We 
have translated in accordance with Mefzwdos. 

10. ’Jiyn* ’Vi mnK ’jtibk pb — 

Therefore I said, "Listen to me! I too will 
declare my ideas." My youth is no impedi¬ 
ment. But that alone does not give Elihu the 
right to be heard. In the next verses he will 
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I had thought, "Let days have their say, let years dispense 
wisdom." 8 But truly it is a kind of prophecy in man, the breath of 
Shaddai inspires them with understanding. 9 Therefore there are 
not many who are truly wise, oldsters do not necessarily under¬ 
stand justice. 10 Therefore I said, "Listen to me! I too will declare 
my ideas." 11 See l held off until you had spoken, listened carefully 
to your wisdom, waited until you had thought through your words. 
12 l weighed your thoughts carefully, but see, lyov has not found 
one who might make things clear to him, one among you who can 
answer his speeches. 13 Do not tell yourselves that you have 
discovered the path of wisdom. Cod, not man, has smitten him! 


explain that he has earned the right to have his 
say. 

11. *iy opvi'Jiprny pix Dpnrnb ’nbnin in 
pbn inpnn — See / held off until you had 
spoken, listened carefully to your wisdom, 
waited until you had thought through your 
words. I have listened to you carefully, have 
given you every chance to weigh your words 
so that they should have the maximum possi¬ 
ble impact. 

12. rgiy mum Dvxb px run) iiiarw 03 ’iy) 
□an lnnx — J weighed your thoughts care¬ 
fully, but see, lyov has not found one who 
might make things clear to him, one among you 
who can answer his speeches, main we have 
rendered. One who might make things clear to 
him, in accordance with Rashi to 6:26 who 
writes: Every appearance of nnain in the book 
of lyov is to be understood as an act of 
clarification, a correcting of wrong assump¬ 
tions. 

Now, as the Elihu speeches unfold before us, 
we shall see that the difference between his 
thoughts and those of the friends appears to be 
minimal (save only as Ramban understands 
him — see below), a matter of form rather than 
of substance. But, and this is the only thing 
that matters, Elihu succeeds where the others 
failed. Even the best of ideas will clarify noth¬ 
ing at all if they are not couched in a form 
which will make them palatable to the listener. 

Rashi to Jeremiah 2:19 teaches us that rtP) 
can also mean to admonish (npin), and at 
Psalms 94:10 he renders, chastise (-ipp). Since 
these meanings share the root with the base¬ 
meaning, to clarify, we may say that they 
connote a very special kind of admonition and 
chastisement: One that leaves the person who 
is being admonished and chastised with a new 
understanding; which help him appreciate 
that if the experience of being punished was 
unpleasant, it was nevertheless justified and 
helpful in purging him of wrong. 


It seems likely that these undertones are also 
present in Elihu's use of the term. With all the 
kindness that Elihu will bring to his task, he 
pulls no punches in severely admonishing 
lyov where he deems this necessary. But, it will 
always be a carefully directed admonition, a 
precisely weighed chastisement, and withal it 
will so clearly be a part of an understanding 
sensitivity to lyov's plight, that he will never 
be offended by it. 

The administration of such admonishment 
is a difficult task. Elihu, in our verse, feels that 
none of the friends have lived up to it. 

13. ty’X'xb upm bx nnpn uxyn njpx‘n-]f — 
Do not tell yourselves that you have discov¬ 
ered the path of wisdom. God, not man, has 
smitten him! Here, as Rashi reads the verse, 
Elihu takes the friends to task for dropping out 
of the debate. He suspects that they have 
stopped arguing because they thought silence 
under these circumstances was the path of 
wisdom. Where nothing is to be gained there is 
no purpose in further talk. But, Elihu points 
out, that is not so simple. God's honor is at 
stake. By remaining silent the friends are im¬ 
plying that lyov's strictures against Divine 
Providence are justified. That must not be 
allowed to happen. 

The significance of the concern which Elihu 
voices in this matter should be understood as 
follows: As we study the Elihu speeches we 
shall see that he too, just as the friends, has 
much to criticize in lyov. The difference lies in 
the focus of the criticism. Their's reaches back 
to before lyov's calamities struck. Nothing of 
all this would have happened if you had not 
been sinful. Nowhere does Elihu make such 
allegations. However, he does object to lyov's 
reaction to his problems. He cannot abide the 
self-righteousness and pugnacity which some¬ 
how questions the fairness of God's provi¬ 
dence. 

He now castigates the friends for their 
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skewered values. You seem more intent upon 
finding fault in Iyov than in fighting for 
God's vindication. In your eyes the problem 
lies in the past. When you saw that nothing 
would move Iyov to admit prior guilt, you felt 
that your task was done. The truth is that 
God's integrity is under attack. Every effort 
must still be made to set Iyov straight on that 
score. 

14. uiyipK nnnnNn* pbn 'hx Tiy-Nbi — He 
did not address his speeches to me, I would not 
have answered him with your words.' The 
translation follows Rashi. Elihu bemoans the 
fact that Iyov had not addressed his speeches 
to him. Had he done so he would have been 
able, as the friends were not, to set him 
straight. 

Elihu's language seems to bear out the 
teaching of the Zohar, that the objection to the 
friends' handling of the situation was more 
one of form than of substance. Elihu distances 
himself from their method, not their thoughts. 

15. □'bn nnn ipvnyn nv nytcb inn — They 
were defeated, unable to debate further. 
Words were lost to them. Elihu feels con¬ 
strained to criticize the friends harshly — he 
would not have used their method (v. 14), 
because it had failed utterly to do the job. 
However, with exquisite sensitivity he does 
not address the friends directly, but changes to 
the third person — as though explaining to the 
bystanders his reason for making his own 
way. 

16. ny lay** 1 ? nny p nai’ kV’ 3 Tibnini — I 
waited in vain but they did not speak, they 
stopped and debated no further. I did not 
jump to the conclusion that they were de¬ 
feated quickly or carelessly. I gave them every 
chance to continue the verbal battle. But, I 
waited in vain. 

17. ''JN'tiN '•yi nint< ’pbn ■’itrtiK njjfK — I, too, 
am determined to give voice fo my contribu¬ 
tion, even l will declare my ideas. Elihu is 
acutely aware of his deficiencies. But, coupled 


with a highly developed sense of modesty, 
there is also the confidence born of the justice 
of his cause. These two forces within him 
will interact, allowing him to argue force¬ 
fully while maintaining his sensitivity to¬ 
wards the people whom he feels called upon to 
criticize. 

18. 'OU3 nn ■’inp^n n^n ■ <rbn 'a — For I am 
filled with words, the wind within my belly 
makes me feel constricted. Perhaps it is Elihu's 
youth speaking here. Perhaps, too, it is his 
Abrahamic antecedents which leave him no 
peace. The truth must out! 

19. ypa 1 DMPnn matt? nna^Nb p:a ^pa narr — 
See, my belly is like a barrel of wine that has 
not been opened, like new flagons, ready to 
split. As long as the wine-barrel has not been 
opened, the wine retains its full strength — 
able to split the barrel open; so too my words 
(Metzudos). 

20. naytti tidU/ rmaN ■6-rrrpi man* — I shall 
speak — I will feel relieved, I will open my lips 
so that I may respond. The first half of the 
sentence continues the metaphors begun in 
the two earlier ones. For the second phrase, 
Metzudos explains: I need only open my lips, 
the words will come tumbling out of their own 
accord. 

21. na?K tib mtrbto tytcaa kUtk nrbt< — 1 
shall pander to no man, dissemble for no mere 
human. When Elihu admonishes he will pull 
no punches. Only exaggerations and personal 
animus can hurt, but never the unvarnished 
truth. Elihu will have no need to dissemble. 

nap has the meaning, fo call something by 
a name other than its own. Thus, njppn 
... nanb nip, one who calls his friend by a 
nickname. When someone chastises another, 
he may occasionally substitute a fictitious 
name for the real one in order not to cause 
embarrassment (Metzudos). The author of 
the book, himself, used such a method at 
verse 3 where he substituted Iyov for God 
(see commentary there). Elihu will have 
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14 He did not address his speeches to me, I would not have 
answered him with your words. 15 They were defeated, unable to 
debate further. Words were lost to them. 16 / waited in vain but 
they did not speak, they stopped and debated no further. 17 1, too, 
am determined to give voice to my contribution, even I will declare 
my ideas. ia For I am filled with words, the wind within my belly 
makes me feel constricted. 19 See, my belly is like a barrel of wine 
that has not been opened, like new flagons, ready to split . 20 I shall 
speak — l will feel relieved, I will open my lips so that I may 
respond. 21 1 shall pander to no man, dissemble for no mere human. 
12 For I am not able to dissemble, if were likely that He Who made 
me would burn me up!' 


J—Joiueuer, Iyov, hear, l beg you, what I have to say, listen 


recourse to no such conduct (Rflshi). 

That Elihu at verse 15 had the sensitivity to 
switch to the third person, as we explained 
there, has no bearing on his determination to 
admonish without resorting to ambiguity. 
There, his meaning, and to whom his criticism 
was directed, was perfectly clear. To be clear 
one does not have to be unfeeling. 

22. ’ity v oyn? n33K ’nyv Kb — For I 

am not able to dissemble, it were likely that He 
Who made me would burn me up! The 


translation follows Metzudos. 

The rules are now laid down. Elihu has 
made very clear where he stands. He is modest 
but determined. He promises not to go over 
past mistakes — the approach which the 
friends had chosen has been thoroughly 
discredited (v. 14). He will be sensitive but 
honest. He represents neither lyov nor the 
friends — he is on the side of God, determined 
to protect His honor (v. 13). He will be the 
admonisher whom Iyov has, up till now, 
missed so sorely. 


XXXIII. 


1. nrmn nm-bm ’bn Dint Krynut abiKi — 

* —I - - ▼ : ▼ : ▼ • 

However, Iyov, hear, I beg you, what I have to 
say, listen closely to all my words. Elihu ad¬ 
dresses Iyov directly by name, something 
which none of the friends has ever done. More¬ 
over, he invites his attention in a non-threaten¬ 
ing, non-belligerent way. K3 ynitf, hear, I beg 
you, again a thoughtfulness which we cannot 
detect in a single one of the speeches which the 
friends had made. 

Clearly, Elihu wants to set a tone which will 
make Iyov receptive to what he has to say. We 
feel the use of Iyov's name is particularly effec¬ 
tive in this context. 'Iyov,' Elihu appears to be 
saying, 'you mean something as a person, not 
just as a theological problem which needs to be 
solved.' Elihu must have heard how Iyov had 
previously bemoaned his reduced state in a 
society which earlier had paid him all manner 
of respect. With exquisite sensitivity Elihu 
picks up Iyov's need to feel that in spite of his 
losses and his brokenness Elihu sees him as he 
had always been — a human being deserving 
of recognition and respect. 

We, the readers, know more of what is in 
store in this speech than does Iyov. In the 


previous chapter we learned that Iyov had 
provoked Elihu's anger because, ... he consid¬ 
ered himself to be more in the right than God. 
Iyov does not yet know that this is to be Elihu's 
target, but surely realizes that Elihu feels 
strongly that he, Iyov, has erred badly in some¬ 
thing. This, because in the previous chapter 
Elihu had complained bitterly that the friends 
had backed out of the argument too early. 
Evidently, then, the end of the debate, in 
Elihu's eyes, signaled only the defeat of the 
friends, not the victory of Iyov. However, 
Elihu has made clear in verse 14, ' He did not 
address his speeches to me, I would not have 
answered him with your words,' that his inten¬ 
tion is not simply to rehash what the friends 
have already said. Iyov, then, must now won¬ 
der what Elihu will have to say. What would 
Elihu find to criticize which the friends had not 
already reacted to? What home-truths would 
he be told by one who is determined to say the 
truth even though it may hurt, who refuses to 
dissemble on anyone's account? 

In spite of all this tension, Iyov is willing to 
listen. Elihu has made a friendly beginning. 
Perhaps there is really something to learn! 
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2. ’ana ’aiitfb rrpa ’5 ’nnr^ Kjvrjn — Hardly 
have l opened my mouth, but that my tongue 
speaks of its own upon my palate. The transla¬ 
tion follows Metzudos. Clearly, from the fact 
that the subject of the first phrase is /, while 
that of the second is my tongue, this verse does 
not follow the parallelism of the other verses in 
this speech. Accordingly, the sense is that the 
tongue speaks, as it were, of its own volition. 
Without my willing it, it forms words in inter¬ 
action with the palate. 

Given this rendering, we readily understand 
why, indeed, the structure of this verse lacks 
the stylized parallelism of the others. The 
structure is designed to accord with its content. 
Not only what Elihu says, but how he says it, 
conveys the idea of a torrent of words pouring 
out beyond his ability to control. 

3. ibbp ana ’naty nyp gpK ’ab—ntf'* — My 
words are an expression of the sound convic¬ 
tions of my heart, my lips express unclouded 
knowledge. Heart (’ab) and mind (nyi), feeling 
and intellect, are unanimous in their avowal of 
a loving, caring God. nnut’ and nvrna, sound¬ 
ness of understanding and clarity of vision, 
both contribute to the unashamed and unam¬ 
biguous affirmation of Elihu's creed. 

4. ’vnn ’’jty ntpiyj) ’intyy bj*-nn — The wind 
of God made me, the breath of Shaddai sus¬ 
tains me in life. Just as you are, I, too, am only 
human, dependent upon God to keep me alive. 
Do not feel overwhelmed by me, I am no 
stronger than you (Rashi,R' Yosef Kara and R' 
Meyuchas ). 

Iyov had earlier expressed his fear that, even 
if God were to grant him a hearing, he would 
be too afraid to speak up — see particularly 
9:14ff. Accordingly Elihu hastens to set his 
mind at rest. From me you have nothing to 


fear. If, indeed, you have something to say 
(next verse), there is no reason that you should 
feel inhibited. 

Indeed, this insight may help us understand 
the structure of the book according to Ramban, 
whose understanding of Elihu's contribution 
we shall discuss below. We shall find that 
in Ramban s view, Elihu provides the one 
true answer to Iyov's questions, and that 
this answer is associated with the concept of 
Gilgul HaNeshamos (see introduction before 
verse 14 here). Now, why could this same an¬ 
swer not have been given by God Himself in 
His appearance from out of the whirlwind? 
Throughout, Iyov had constantly asked for a 
confrontation with God. What would have 
been more natural than for God to accede to his 
request and to reveal to him the truth which he 
had so tenaciously sought?! 1 * 

The answer may well be that Iyov needed 
Elihu to prepare the way for God's appearance. 
Had God come to him while he was still angry 
and rebellious he might indeed have been over¬ 
whelmed with the terror inherent in such a 
confrontation. It was only after he had become 
reconciled to the truth which Elihu, softly with 
love and tact, taught him, that he was ready for 
the heady moment of absolute revelation. 

Metzudos reads our verse as an explanation 
of why Elihu feels so involved. God has 
granted him life, and he therefore feels obli¬ 
gated to defend Him. 

5. nay]nn ’jab rg-jy ’ja’iyrj bairrDK — If you 
feel able — then answer me, marshal your ar¬ 
guments and stand up against me. None of the 
friends had ever seriously suggested that Iyov 
might have anything to say in defense of his 
position. Their approach had been entirely 
judgmental and condemnatory. 

The whole tenor of Elihu's speech suggests 


1. This problem would not arise according to the alternative understanding of the function of Elihu's 
contribution as we have understood it. From that standpoint Elihu succeeds where the friends had failed, 
not because he reveals a profound truth to which they had not been privy, but because he was considerate 
where they were overbearing, kind and understanding where they had been capable of only stricture and 
condemnation. Clearly this role can be fulfilled only by a human. 
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33 / 2 -n closely to all my words. 2 Hardly have l opened my mouth, but 
that my tongue speaks of its own upon my palate. 3 My words 
are an expression of the sound convictions of my heart, my 
lips express unclouded knowledge. A The wind of God made 
me, the breath of Shaddai sustains me in life. 5 If you feel able 
— then answer me, marshal your arguments and stand up against 
me. 6 See it is I who, as you requested, represent God, sculpted, 
as you have been, from clay. 7 See, no fear of me need terrorize 
you, from my part, no imposition will weigh upon you. 8 But, 
you spoke to my ears, I heard your prattle. 9 I am blameless, 
without wanton sin, I am pure, no fault ought be ascribed to me. 
10 See, He seeks to find pretexts against me, considers me to be His 


enemy. 11 Places my feet 

that this is not a sarcastic put-down, but a seri¬ 
ous offer. Iyov is to feel entirely free to marshal 
any argument he wishes. Elihu is human (pre¬ 
vious and following verses), and as such, prone 
to error. 

6. ’jk-di Tiynp nnnn br<b ■ok-jpi — See it 
is I who, as you requested, represent God, 
sculpted, as you have been, from clay. See com¬ 
mentary to verse 4. On the one hand, lyov had 
very much wanted to have a chance to lay his 
case before God. On the other hand, there was 
something in him which knew that in the un¬ 
likely case that he would be granted his wish, 
he would in all probability be so overwhelmed 
by the Divine Presence that he would at best 
become confused, at worst, admit to guilt 
which he did not feel. He realized that, after all, 
some human arbitrator, who would treat both 
sides equally and fairly, would in any case be 
best for him (9:33). 

Elihu offers himself in this position. 

7. n33’*Kb> :pby Tjnypn kS ’nn’K nin — 
See, no fear of me need terrorize you, from my 
part, no imposition will weigh upon you. Ram- 
ban suggests that 1 spK is related to pjdd to bend 
down. Thus, that which causes another to bend 
down, an imposition. 

Alternatively, Ramban suggests (as does 
Radak in Sefer HaShorashim ) that the K in 
’’QZIK is extra, and that the word is to be read as 
’33, my hand. At 13:21 Iyov had asked, ^33 
’anypijrbg ^nnKi prnn ’byn, Distance Your 
coercion [hand] from me, let fear of You not 
terrify me! Elihu is reassuring Iyov — from 
me, you have nothing at all to fear. 

8. vntpK pbn bipi ’imp jyidk — But, you 
spoke to my ears,! heard your prattle. We have 
translated pbp blp as prattle, in accordance 
with Metzudos. What you say is simply words 
spoken without appropriate consideration. 


in the stocks, stalks my every path. 

9. ’b v»y Kb) ’Pjk qn ytpD •■bp ’ik — l am 
blameless, without wanton sin, l am pure, no 
fault ought be ascribed to me. This and the next 
two verses describe those of Iyov's ideas with 
which Elihu has a quarrel. At 32:2 we learned 
that Elihu's anger flared up against lyov be¬ 
cause he considered himself to be more in the 
right than God. Elihu will attempt to show that 
there is no justification for such an attitude. 

10. lb 3pKb pptPn) Kyn’ ’by niKian in — See, 
He seeks to f ind pretexts against me, considers 
me to be His enemy. Rashi here equates riKian 
[from kii] with niKin, pretext [from hik] 
(Judges 14:4]. However, throughout Scripture 
Rashi takes HKpn as nnon, removal (see at 
Numbers 14:34 and 30:6). Accordingly, he 
would have been able to understand the word 
here as does Radak in Sefer HaShorashim s.v. 
K13: the breaking of matters and thoughts, and 
their frustration. Thus, ... He frustrates my 
intentions. Ramban agrees with Rashi's ren¬ 
dering, and adduces 14:17 which he appears to 
translate: You seek to make sins stick to me. 

The second phrase in our verse, that God 
considers Iyov as an enemy, together with the 
next verse, is a quote from verses 24 and 27 of 
Iyov's response to Tzophar's first speech, at 
chapter 13. See there in commentary to verse 
27 for an analysis of the fact that from among 
all the harsh thoughts which Iyov has ex¬ 
pressed, Elihu finds these words to be the most 
objectionable. 

11. mrnK-bp nPtP’ ’bin npp Dtp) — Places my 
feet in the stocks, stalks my every path. This 
verse is a verbatim quote from Iyov's speech at 
13:27. 

See commentary above at 32:2. Elihu objects 
to Iyov's accusations, although, since he 
nowhere alleges that Iyov was guilty of any 
earlier wrongdoing, he appears to agree with 
Iyov that he does not deserve his terrible fate. 
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It will be our task to understand how Elihu 
can maintain these two apparently contradic¬ 
tory propositions. If Iyov had not previously 
sinned, how can we reconcile what happened 
to him with the concept of a just God? 

12. n3*v“'3 ^JfK rmrin 

— Now, / must declare to you: In this you are 
not correct. For God is much greater than man. 
I challenge you only in this\ I do not accuse 
you as did the friends of having been wicked. 
I am willing to grant that you may have been 
a nna p’!*, a totally righteous man. But even if 
you were a pny in the way you carried 
yourself, you are not a p v i¥ [piy, to be correct ] 
in the claims which you are now making. God 
is infinitely greater than man and would never 
stoop to considering a human being as an 
enemy, and therefore having an interest in 
entrapping him ( Ramban ). 

13. ruin k* 7 inap'ba ■'3 ninn rbtt ynn — Why 
have you made a claim against Him because 


He does not answer all man's questions. Iyov, 
at 13:23, had challenged God to accuse him of 
specific transgression: Inform me of my iniq¬ 
uity and my transgression. Evidently he 
expected to hear detailed charges. Elihu chides 
Iyov for the impropriety of such demands. 
God answers not according to your prescrip¬ 
tion, but in the way in which He chooses. This 
will be explained in the next verse (Metzudos). 

Elihu has now come to the end of his 
criticism of Iyov. In preparation of his own 
contribution he has stressed that he is not 
accusing Iyov of any evil prior to the onset of 
his suffering. He has promised not to retread 
the paths which the friends had taken, but he 
has asserted God's greatness together with the 
necessary corollary of God's absolute justice. 
The duty now devolves upon him to solve the 
enigma. 

With the next verse we enter into a new 
phase of the book. The mysteries of Iyov's 
travail are about to be unraveled. 


Our goal throughout the commentary has been to present the story through the eyes of two 
commentators: Rashi is representative of the opinion that the book of Iyov is not, strictly 
speaking, the depiction of a theological debate concerning reward and punishment, good and 
evil, providence and happenstance and the like; but that rather it seeks to delve into the soul of 
the sufferer, to understand his roiling passions and furies, thereby the better to learn the skills of 
friendship, of empathy and sensitivity, and ultimately the consummate wisdom required of him 
who dares to offer comfort. Ramban represents the overwhelming majority of commentators 
who, each in his own way, see the book as a vehicle by means of which the author grapples with 
the thorny problems which are posed by the exigencies of real life in apparent collision with 
theoretical theological verities. The object of the book, as they see it, is to find answers, ultimately 
to know the elusive truth of life. 

Up to this point, the difference in approach between the two commentators has caused only 
minor differences in interpretation. The thrust of this or another speech, the odd passage or 
sentence, even the occasional word, each of these has yielded to disparate insights growing out 
of disparate views of the purpose and direction of the book. 

But, by and large, we have had more congruences than disparities. 

As we now come to the substantive contribution which Elihu wishes to make to the solution 
of Iyov's predicament, a radical change sets in. Ramban's approach moves absolutely and 
irrevocably away from that of Rashi. In the hands of these two commentators, the book takes on 
completely divergent coloration. 

And, indeed, it must be so. A book devoted to theological debate must, to be true to itself, 
eventually provide a solution to the conundrums which the protagonists raise. To do otherwise 
would be to throw the whole exercise into question. Why record a debate which centers upon 
matters of which, ultimately, we can have no understanding. 

If, on the other hand, our book is person, rather than issue-centered, then the placing of a new 
solution into Elihu's mouth would defeat the very purpose of the presentation. The friends failed 
not because they knew too little but because they cared too little; Elihu wins Iyov's confidence 
because he understands deeply the turmoil which rages inside him — and tailors his thought 
accordingly. It is precisely because his solutions are not new, that Elihu has a significant role to 
play. He is to teach us that even a sufferer in the epic mode can find comfort, if only those who 
shoulder the responsibility of providing it will take the trouble to do it correctly. 

And so, Ramban , given the system which he has chosen for interpreting the book, has no 
choice but to find a solution to its problems in Elihu's words. 
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33/12-14 12 Notu, I must declare to you: In this you are not correct. For 

God is much greater than man. 13 Why have you made a claim 
against Him because He does not answer all man's questions. 
14 For God will grant one communication, and even a second 


What is this solution concerning which Ramban writes: This explanation is true and beautiful; 
it leaves no possible room for anyone to have any questions (commentary to verse 30). 

Before we provide the answer, we quote Ramban from his Introduction to the book: But, to tell 
the truth, this matter belongs among the deep mysteries of the Torah (iT]lmn nmon bni no). 
Intellect could never discover it. Only one who has deserved such merit, one who studies with a 
teacher who carries a tradition reaching back to Moses at Sinai, who himself received it from 
God, [can know of it] — this is what Elihu has to say. 

Ramban himself, in his commentary, is very cautious with words. We owe our limited 
understanding of the mysteries with which he deals to the exposition in the Kad HaKemach of 
Rabbeinu Bachya. It transpires that Elihu's contribution is the revelation of the Sod Halbur or 
Gilgul HaNeshamos (Chavel ). As we shall see when we get to the individual verses, this doctrine 
asserts that people who lived less than perfect lives will, after death, be returned to this world in 
a different incarnation in which they may be subjected to suffering to atone for wrongs 
committed in their earlier life, even if in their present incarnation they are absolutely righteous. 
Clearly, this proposition eliminates any difficulty from the suffering of the righteous, as indeed 
also, from the well-being of the wicked. All can be explained on the basis of residual debts to be 
paid from an earlier existence. 

The details of Ramban s ideas will become clear in the course of the commentary to the 
individual verses. After that we will consider his solution to the enigma of the book from the 
perspective of two issues which still require clarification. The first is that this proposition seems 
irrelevant to Iyov's own predicament. Ramban does not suggest, nor does it seem implied, that 
Elihu is explaining Iyov's own suffering on the basis of sins committed in an earlier incarnation. 
Indeed, that would contradict the prologue in which it is clearly stated that they resulted from 
the Satan's challenge (but see commentary to 34:2). How then does this have a bearing on Iyov's 
complaints? Surely we are not to conclude that Elihu was deceiving Iyov by revealing a mystery 
to him which, in the event, has no bearing on his case. 

Secondly, and more profoundly, we need to examine the proposition that an open passage in 
Scripture cannot be explained except through recourse to mysteries of the Torah which are the 
purview of an initiated few, but can never talk to the multitudes.* 11 

While it is well known that Ramban, in his commentary to the Torah, frequently offers 
explanations which he identifies as being 110 tqi by, these are invariably suggested as 
alternatives to other possibilities of interpretation. This, indeed, is a manifestation of the 
multi-layered all-encompassing truth of the Torah which addresses us through textual 

meaning; in - ), hint; VJtl' 7 }, homiletic interpretation; and HO, hidden secret meaning. But, nowhere 
do we find Tio encroaching into the realm of uttfa, effectively usurping its place. Is it possible that 
Elihu cannot be understood except in the context of Ho? 

We shall return to these issues after we have learned the individual verses. 


14. n3HU/’ Kb bK"QH nnKrr’a — For 

God will grant one communication, and even a 
second one for him who will not see. We have 
translated according to Metzudos on the as¬ 
sumption that Rashi, who is silent on this 
verse, would agree. 

Ramban, in order to lead up to the answer 
which, in his view, settles all the issues once 
and for all, renders the verse in exactly the 
opposite way: For God does answer in one, 


unambiguous way. There is no need for Him to 
demonstrate a second possibility. 

Metzudos takes D’lny as an alternative to 

• “ i 

nnK. For the person who will not listen to God's 
first communication, there is a second one in 
store. If you do not listen to the dream, you may 
yet listen to the pain. Suffering is a second form 
of communication. 

Since Rashi is silent on this verse, we may sug¬ 
gest an alternative interpretation which, if it is 


1. We note that in his Introduction to the book of Iyov, Ramban shows that many of the problems which 
troubled Iyov are also discussed in Psalms 73. In the course of his explication of that psalm he notes that 
it too, just as Elihu does here, offers the explanation of Gilgul HaNeshamos. But again, this is done only 
through a ip"), hint, in verse 20 there. Once more, we have the mystery of Gilgul HaNeshamos hidden from 
the multitude and made accessible only to the few who have the wisdom to pick up this veiled reference.) 
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true, can open up an entirely new perspective 
upon the role which Elihu plays in the saga, in 
particular, and upon the structure of the book, 
in general. 

There is an alternative: crnu/ does not relate 
to JirtK as does a second method to a first, but 
as a two-pronged method relates to a single- 
faceted one. For him who cannot comprehend 
the dream as it comes to him unadorned, it 
needs to be accompanied by suffering. Then, 
even one who might be deaf to the dream-com¬ 
munication on its own, can, if he but wills it, 
begin to hear it plainly. 

Elihu appears to be propounding an as yet un¬ 
touched aspect of the educational function of 
suffering. 

We must analyze this function and then see 
whether the words which Elihu uses will jus¬ 
tify the assumption that this is, indeed, what he 
means. 

We go to Gra in his comments to Proverbs 

3:11-12: .11-11731713 bt<] otjtpn b# ’ja -n *1910 
nyv 13 jin 3x31 maP ti anK’ “itfffct nr< 'a, Do not, 
my son, disparage chastisement from HasHEM 
and do not feel repulsed by His admonition. For 
Hashem admonishes those whom He loves, 
then shows good-will toward him as a father 
would do to a son. Gra interprets the “ 19 m of the 
first verse as suffering and nnaln as verbal 
admonition. The sense of the verse seems to be 
that it is necessary to accept the suffering sent 
by God, so as to be able to accept His admoni¬ 
tion. Thus: Do not disparage God's chastise¬ 
ment so that you will not feel repulsed by His 
admonition. The sense of the second verse 
would then be similar. God chastises only those 
whom He loves exceedingly and whose actions 
therefore matter to Him greatly. He wishes, as 
any father would, to shower His child with 
goodness. But He can do this only after the 
child is ready to listen, and this occasionally 
requires that he be chastised in order to break 
the natural rebellion within him. 

It is instructive to quote Gra in his famous 
letter to his wife: Sometimes a person may sow 
upon stony ground, and that is the heart of 
stone into which nothing can enter. Then, the 
stone must be beaten so that it might be 
smashed into pieces. Therefore, I exhort you to 
hit our children if they refuse to listen to you... 

At 32:12 Elihu bemoaned the fact that Iyov 
had not found a rnplB/ and we rendered that 
word as, one who might make things clear to 
him. With Gra in mind (see also Gra to 


Proverbs 1:23) we might render: One who 
would be able to make “ 15 m, that is, suffering, 
palatable to him. 

In verse 16 we have the expression, 039)331 
nnn\ The use of onn, to seal, in this connection 
is obscure. See below for various possibilities. In 
the context of our discussion, we would inter¬ 
pret the word as it stands within theconnection 
between verses 15 and 16. Verse 15 had told 
how God will appear to man as he lies asleep on 
his bed with the purpose of communicating 
with him (v. 16a). The sense of the final phrase 
would then be that where the person is so self 
centered, his mind so blocked, that he is insen¬ 
sitive to these revelations, then God will inhibit 
(nnn) these self-indulgent forces within him, 
through the medium of pain. Through this, his 
ear will be opened, he will become sensitized to 
the communication which is taking place. 

Now the contents of this communication 
may vary with the needs of the person who is 
being addressed. Certainly the principle which 
Elihu is enunciating is a general one, not lim¬ 
ited to Iyov. In fact, in verses 17-18 the message 
is assumed to be one which might turn a person 
who had been wicked and had incurred death- 
guilt, away from his evil path, so that he might 
be saved. 

But this is clearly not the case with Iyov him¬ 
self. In his case the message would surely be a 
different one. 

Is there a clue in the text which could teach 
us what it might be? 

In the context of the Iyov saga, the solution 
lies at hand. The dream is the vision which in 
the end was granted Iyov, of God addressing 
him from out of the whirlwind. 

Elihu has indeed broken new and exciting 
ground. Iyov has erred badly. Not, as the 
friends had claimed, in being a sinner who 
deserved the suffering to which he was subject, 
as Elihu never arrogates to himself the right 
to make such a judgment. But, he has erred 
in his reaction to the suffering. With his 
constant self-righteous carping at the per¬ 
ceived injustice of his fate, he has obstructed 
the purpose of his suffering. He has not learned 
the lesson which the passage from Proverbs, 
which we quoted above, seeks to teach. He 
has disparaged suffering, has been repulsed, 
by the admonition contained within it, and 
has consequently forgotten that suffering 
is first and foremost addressed to one whom 
God loves, so that he might yet merit the 
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33/15-17 one f or him who will not see. 15 In a dream, a vision of the night, 
when slumber envelops man, when he dozes upon the bed. 16 Then 
does He make Himself heard by man, or shackle him with pain. 
17 To immobilize man from action, to place pride beyond his reach. 


manifestation of God's good-will. 

In the Introductory Remarks to verse 14 we 
made the point that, according to Rashi, we 
will not expect Elihu to provide Iyov with an 
answer to his problems. And this remains true. 
The ultimate answer is left to God — and what 
it is, we shall have to leave to an examination 
of the vision from out the whirlwind 

But, Elihu's immeasurable contribution is the 
lesson which he teaches Iyov concerning the 
correct reaction to the terrible fate which has 
overtaken him. 

And Elihu has indeed taught well. The si¬ 
lence with which Iyov greets his words is am¬ 
ple proof that he was able to make his point. 
That God immediately afterwards appeared to 
Iyov, attests eloquently to the correctness of his 
thesis. Once Iyov allowed himself to inhibit his 
obsessive involvement with his own blame¬ 
lessness (onit’ onplDin) God did indeed appear 
to him (ontfjrt 1JN n 1 ?!'’ W) and his problems 
were solved. 

15. nnnin bsna nb’b Dlbrn 
aatyn ’’by nimirip — In a dream, a vision of the 
night, when slumber envelops man, when he 
dozes upon the bed. Metzudos, and perhaps 
Rashi, takes this verse as an introduction to the 
next verse in which we learn of the two meth¬ 
ods by which God communicates with man. 
These are likely to take place at night while he 
is asleep. Metzudos notes that nninn is a heavy 
sleep, while nniap is a light dozing. 

Ramban notes that the answer which Elihu 
will offer has come to us through the medium 
of prophecy. This is the meaning of this verse 
and the next. 

16 . n'nn? onpfcni d’u/jk itk nbp tx — Then does 
He make Himself heard by man, or shackle him 
with pain. We have followed Rashi here. For 
the first part of the verse he writes: As God did 
to Avimelech as he dreamt during the night. 
Reference is to the story told in Genesis chapter 
20, in which the Philistine king who had taken 
Sarah into his house thinking that she was 
Abraham's sister, was warned by God as to the 
true state of affairs and was thereby saved from 
sinning with another man's wife. 

This is the first method by which God com¬ 
municates with man. 

The second is addressed in the latter half of 
the verse. If the person whom God attempted to 
help in his dream does not respond, God will 


yet try to help him by sending him suffering. 
His pains might pull him up short in his head¬ 
long rush to destruction. In this interpretation 
we can understand DfilV in one of two ways. 
Either, as Rashi takes it: God will tie him up 
(onn, to seal, hence to prevent movement), or as 
Ramban suggests: God will seal the decree 
which is issued against him. 

The above exposition assumes that Rashi 
would understand this verse essentially as does 
Metzudos. Above, in the commentary to verse 
14, we have suggested an alternative way in 
which Rashi might understand our verse. 

The sense of the section would be to answer 
the plaint mentioned in verse 13. God does, in 
fact communicate with man in His own way. 
He chooses to do so through the medium of 
dreams and chastisement. 

Ramban notes that the commentators have 
been unable to find Elihu producing any 
thoughts which had not already been sug¬ 
gested by the friends, excepting only this, that 
God will occasionally communicate with peo¬ 
ple in their dreams, or through chastisement, in 
order to prevent incipient sin. However, Ram¬ 
ban cannot accept this. This very idea had al¬ 
ready been suggested by Eliphaz (5:19-26), and 
been rejected by Iyov for the very simple rea¬ 
son that chastisement can be educational only 
when administered in reasonable and bearable 
measure (6:11-12). Moreover, this theory will 
help not at all in regard to the problem of the 
well-being of the wicked, which had occupied 
such an important position in the second round 
of the debates. 

The suggestions which we made in the com¬ 
mentary to verse 13 would, of course, obviate 
these questions. If the interpretation which we 
offered there is correct, then Elihu would in 
fact have broken very new ground. 

Ramban, therefore, offers an alternative in¬ 
terpretation: This and the previous verse are to 
be taken together. They make the point that 
the truth which Elihu is about to reveal could 
be known only by means of prophecy. For the 
last part of the verse he suggests; The pangs 
which the recipient of the prophecy suffers 
bear the signa ture (Dnn, to seal ) of God himself. 
The truth derives directly from Him. 

17. np?? “i 34 n rnai ntpyn din -ppnb — To 
immobilize man from action, to place pride 
beyond his reach. In the commentary to verse 
13 we made the point that the description 
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given in this verse and the next, of the 
message which the dream might seek to 
convey, does not refer to Iyov but to someone 
who had, because of his wickedness, incurred 
death-guilt. It is meant merely to demonstrate 
how revelation and chastisement can work in 
tandem. Indeed, the fact that Elihu chooses to 
illustrate the idea which he has enunciated by 
an example, rather than by addressing Iyov's 
particular and unique predicament, is itself a 
part of the extreme sensitivity which he has 
shown throughout his dealings with Iyov. 

A man's pride, the dangerous quality which 
so often is the cause of sin, comes about from a 
sense of control, a feeling of power. There is 
nothing like the immobilizing paralysis of 
sickness to drain a person of his conceit and 
make him aware of his vulnerability and 
dependence. In this sense, sickness can open a 
person's ears to God's messages which will 
hold him back from the precipice of sin which, 
unless he turns back, will spell his doom. 

In Ramban's view, we now learn what 
prophecy (the previous verses) has to say 
about the doctrine of Gilgul HaNeshamos. To 
do so he must translate crucial terms in this 
verse quite differently than does Rashi. Thus, 
while Rashi understands the phrase, D"JK 
ntyyn, as though it were written niyyiatp oik, 
that is, as we have rendered, ... from action, 
Ramban creates a construct term from the two 
terms: nlt/jrn DiK, utilitarian man, the part of 
man that is only a tool. The expression denotes 
the body which is only a tool for the soul, 
which is man's essential component. Thus, the 
phrase exactly parallels rm, which is not to be 
taken as does Rashi, as pride, but as a 
shortened form of HMJ, the human body. 

The prophetic lesson teaches that the physi¬ 
cal part of the person, his body, is transient 
and can easily be removed ("pppi 1 ?), leaving the 
soul to function in another context, with a 
different body to serve it. 

The groundwork for the doctrine of Gilgul 
HaNeshamos has thus been laid. 

18. irvm nnitf’jp wdj — 

Thereby, He spares him the grave, his life, 


from being subject to the sword. nbtti con¬ 
notes, weapons. Thus, in Rashi's view: The 
suffering to which God subjects man is for his 
own good. By preventing him from commit¬ 
ting sins, by smashing his conceit (v. 17), God 
saves him from the grave, makes sure that his 
life will not be submitted to the sword of the 
Angel of Death. 

Or, as we suggested in the commentary to 
verse 13, man is saved from the ugly fates 
described in our verse because his suffering 
alerts him to the communication which God 
vouchsafes him in his dreams. This message 
will guide him along the correct path, and he 
will be saved from the grave. 

Ramban continues with the development 
of his own thesis. does not denote a 

withholding which would imply that a given 
situation will never take place, but rather, 
that the condition will not be without end. 
God makes sure that the grave-experience 
of the soul, once it is freed from its body (v. 
17), will not be without end. The time will 
come at which God will resurrect man from 
the grave (nnui ’an ii^sa Tjttrrp), to bring him 
back into this world. This, in order that he will 
not be subject to eternal perdition (nDj/n in»m 
ribtt>3), but will be able to cleanse himself from 
former sins through the suffering which he is 
called upon to bear in his present incarnation 
(v. 19). 

19. init vnyjf 3i"p iDswn’by dikzjd:! navri — 
Pain admonishes him upon his bed, it attacks 
the many bones from which he derives his 
strength. The thrust of verses 19-22 is the 
same according to Rashi and Ramban. They 
describe the terrible suffering to which the 
sinner is to be subjected. The difference lies 
only in the timing of these agonies. In Rashi's 
view, they occur as a person sins, and their 
purpose is to save him from his own wicked¬ 
ness. In Ramban's view, they occur in the 
second incarnation in order to atone for the 
shortcomings of the first. 

The second phrase is difficult. We have 
translated it as does Rashi. Ramban suggests 
that intc is to be taken as describing DlKDlp of 
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33/18-25 18 Thereby, He spares him the grave, his life, from being subject to 

the sword. 19 Pain admonishes him upon his bed, it attacks the 
many bones from which he derives his strength. 20 His being will 
find all food loathsome, his soul the finest delicacies. 21 His flesh is 
consumed to invisibility, his bones become dislocated to deformity. 
22 His soul will approach the grave, his being, the killers. 23 If there 
be even one defending angel among a thousand, to assert this 
man's righteousness in his behalf. 24 Then He will grant him grace 
and say, 'Deliver him from having to descend into the grave. I 
have found cause to grant atonement!' 25 His flesh has revived 
from its trembling, he is set to return to the days of his youth. 


the earlier part of the verse. The many bones 
are attacked by strong ()nK) pain. 

20. rm<n baKn wdji Dnb irvn in^nn — His 
being will find all food loathsome, his soul the 
finest delicacies, dht, to be foul or loathsome. 
As part of his sickness, he will derive no 
pleasure from even the most delicious food. 

21. ik-i k^ vntayy ■’ton ntra b?’ — His 
flesh is consumed to invisibility, his bones 
become dislocated to deformity. The transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi. We have rendered IK") Kb 
as to deformity to reflect Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion: To the extent that they lose their appear¬ 
ance and form. 

22. D'rinnb injrn lu/aj nnt^b anpn] — His soul 
will approach the grave, his being, the killers. 
His suffering will be so great that it will bring 
him to the very brink of the grave. 

□TIBP, the killers, are the minions of the 
Angel of Death (Metzudos). 

23. “Pinb r)bK _,, ?p inK y’bn iKbn vby itfyDK 
lutf’ DiKb — If there be even one defending 
angel among a thousand, to assert this man's 
righteousness in his behalf. If, among a 
thousand accusing angels, there be but one 
who is willing to take up the cudgels for him 
(Rashi). 

If there be but one angel who will testify to 
the fact that his suffering has brought him to 
repentance ( Ramban ). 

24. -i?i ’nKyn nrntf rrriia inyis 119^1 ujn’l — 
Then He will grant him grace and say, 'Deliver 
him from having to descend into the grave. I 
have found cause to grant atonement!' 

is to be understood as though it were written 
irtKip, from hid, fo redeem. 

God will command the single angel who has 
taken up cudgels for the sick man, to redeem 
him from the hands of the thousands of 
minions which the Angel of Death has thrown 
into the field. The object here is to demonstrate 
God's merciful disposition: He will listen to a 


single advocate, although there are thousands 
of accusers (Ramban). 

This will be the result of suffering borne as 
it should be — with the full knowledge that it 
is a gift from God to enable man to erase a past 
which would otherwise cling to him for all 
eternity. 

Elihu has now reached the end of his 
explanation for the suffering which strikes the 
righteous. He now moves on to the next aspect 
of his presentation. Here again Rashi and 
Ramban will part ways. 

25. vjpiby ■>p'>b -iyjn into itfap-i — His 
flesh has revived from its trembling, he is set 
to return to the days of his youth. As Rashi 
reads this passage it describes what, in an ideal 
state, would happen after God has communi¬ 
cated with recalcitrant man, by way of 
suffering. His ordeal past, he will return to a 
healthful vigorous youth. 

In Ramban’s view this verse goes back to 
verse 18. There we learned — as Ramban reads 
that verse, see above — that God makes sure 
that the grave-experience not be eternal, but 
that there will be a resurrection with a view to 
producing a reincarnation. The intervening 
verses have described the suffering to which 
the subject would be exposed in that second 
incarnation, so that he should be able to atone 
for the sins of his earlier life. Now the actual 
reincarnation is being described. 

With different perspectives concerning the 
function of this verse, come different interpre¬ 
tations of the difficult expressions. 

For itfavn, Rashi offers a French word which 
according to Foreign Words in Rashi-Tanach, 
J. Greenberg, Jerusalem, translates as [lit. 
shaken, roused] revived. “iyj also translates as 
to shake, hence the trembling caused by the 
sickness. 

Ramban renders itfayi with mpy, fo sprout. 
He also believes the word to be a contraction 
of two roots, to be moist, and ntva, fo 
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spread. Instead of the dry shriveled skin of the 
oldster who has died, a moist, plump flesh will 
once more cover the skeleton, “iyan, beginning 
once more from childhood (“iya, to be young). 

26 . DifM) nynna vj? k-jd irurrn rnbK'b# any’ 
in^ny tyi3Nb — When he entreats God, thus 
eliciting His favor, appearing before Him in 
prayer, then will He recompense man accord¬ 
ing to his righteousness. Rashi limits his 
commentary to pointing out that nymin is 
to be rendered, prayer. For the meaning of 
the verse as we assume Rashi would take it, 
we go to Metzudos: When the former invalid 
now turns to God in prayer to thank Him 
for having delivered him from his sickness, 
then God will recompense him for all his 
good deeds, without taking off any part of 
his reward for having saved him from his 
illness. 

In Ramban's view, the righteousness for 
which the person will be recompensed is that 
which he has performed in his new incarna¬ 
tion. We recall that the subject of our passage 
is one who, in his present life, has been 
absolutely blameless, and is being made to 
suffer for sins committed in an earlier life. 
Once he has gracefully accepted his suffering, 
and demonstrated his penitence for earlier 
wrongdoings by approaching God in prayer, 
he will be able to receive the reward for his 
current righteousness. 

27 . Trnyn turn ■’nspn uptO] by -flip 

’b nji^-Kb) — He will contemplate men and 
declare, 7 have sinned, l have made crooked 
that which was straight, but it benefited me 
not at all.' We have translated according to 
Ramban, taking "fllP from 1W, to see. Ramban 
writes: He will look upon men who had been 
in a similar position to his own, and who were 
lost. He will say, 'I too have sinned, but my sin 
has helped me not at all. It was not through it 
that I was saved, but it was my righteousness 
which stood me in good stead.' 

njttt from n)(^, to have worth, as in Proverbs 
8 : 11 . 

Toma 87a teaches that if one has offended 
one's friend and attempted without success to 
appease him, he must try three separate times, 
in the presence of a row of three men, to win 
him over. He bases this upon our verse, taking 


■flip as being related to rr^iy, a row. Thus: He 
shall place men into rows ... This is the 
interpretation which Rashi offers. We have 
not used it in the translation, on the assump¬ 
tion that it is meant as a niii'yi, rather than as 
the simple meaning of the word. See footnote 
to 28:4. 

28. nton Hkd ttvm nntua iDyn WDa ms — 
He will have delivered his soul from passing 
through the grave, his being will behold light. 
The confession contained in the previous 
verse will have had the desired effect: The 
former sinner will, because of it, have deliv¬ 
ered his life from the grave, and will have 
ensured that he will yet bask in the light of 
eternal life (Metzudos). 

In Ramban's view our verse describes the 
person who will have made full use of his 
reincarnation. If he has repented for his earlier 
evil, he will have saved himself from immedi¬ 
ate death, and will have ensured that when, 
eventually, he will die, he will not have to go 
through another incarnation. Rather, he will 
be able to enjoy the eternal light which is the 
lot of the righteous after their death. 

29. tDi'Dy unbit> D i nys hs-bya 1 .ibK-ba^n — 
All this God will do for man, even two or three 
times. If man is obdurate and continues to sin 
after the first warning, God will bring suffer¬ 
ing upon him up to two or three times. Each of 
these times he will be brought to the very 
brink of death in the hope that the suffering 
will have some salutary effect upon him. If 
after all this he does not listen, he must be 
prepared to face perdition. There is a limit to 
the number of warnings which God is pre¬ 
pared to give him (Rashi). 

According to Ramban we have here the 
number of times that God would resurrect a 
person in order to give him the opportunity to 
make up for the shortcomings of earlier 
existences. Occasionally it will be done only 
twice, sometimes, three times. 

30. Dvno -mo -mcb nni0 _, 3O iiU'pj zritfnb — 
To deflect his soul from the grave, to allow 
him to bask in life-giving light. According 
to both Rashi and Ramban, the life-giving 
light could refer either to a joyous life in 
this world, or to the basking in the ultimate 
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33/26-30 26 When he entreats God, thus eliciting His favor, appearing before 
Him in prayer, then will He recompense man according to his 
righteousness. 27 He will contemplate men and declare, 7 have 
sinned, / have made crooked that which was straight, but it 
benefited me not at all.' 28 He will have delivered his soul from 
passing through the grave, his being will behold light. 29 All 
this God will do for man, even two or three times. 30 To deflect 
his soul from the grave, to allow him to bask in life-giving light. 


eternal light of the World to Come. 

With this verse, as Ramban sees it, Elihu 
comes to the end of his shattering revelation. 
In the course of a few sentences he has laid 
bare the mysteries of Divine Providence and 
done away with every one of the seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties which had so 
troubled Iyov. 

The Glimpses of an Answer 

We quote Ramban in his concluding re¬ 
marks to this chapter: 

Clearly, Elihu has now solved the 
mystery of the suffering righteous, and 
from this base comes also the solution to 
the problem of the well-being of the 
wicked. The two can really be solved 
with the self-same assumptions. The 
reason why Elihu has concentrated on 
the one rather than the other is because 
the well-being of the wicked can always 
be ascribed to God's kindness, while the 
suffering of the righteous, had it been 
undeserved, would have constituted in¬ 
justice. Now I have laid bare this matter. 
The verses and language of the passage 
all fit well into this theme and, in fact, 
indicate it clearly and precisely. The 
theory itself, too, is true and appealing. 
After these assumptions are accepted, no 
rational human can be left with any 
questions, and it is for this reason that 
Iyov kept silent and offered no rebuttal 
to Elihu. 

Ramban appears to find it necessary to 
make the point that his proposition can be 
effortlessly read from the passage: The verses 
and language of the passage all fit well into 
this theme and, in fact, indicate it clearly and 
precisely. This posture seems to indicate that, 
while he feels that the text may well yield 
what he suggests, his ideas are, perhaps, not 
the only possible way of reading the passage. 

This insight may help us solve the diffi¬ 
culties which we left unanswered in the 
Introductory Remarks to verse 14. 

We wondered there about the relationship 


between Ut£J9, p'shat and Ho, sode. While we 
recognized that interpretations based on sode 
are frequently offered in tandem with those 
based upon p'shat, we asserted that we never 
find them as the sole legitimate explanation of 
any passage. Is it possible, we wondered, that a 
section in Scripture should be accessible only 
to those privy to the mysteries of sode? 

If our reading of Ramban's words is correct, 
then, indeed, he does not maintain that the 
interpretation based upon the proposition of 
Gilgul HaNeshamos is the only possible one 
for our passage. We may well conclude that 
readers who know nothing of Gilgul Ha¬ 
Neshamos may nevertheless read and under¬ 
stand Elihu's speech without penetrating to 
the inner layer. 

We suspect that if there is indeed such a 
legitimate option for understanding our pas¬ 
sage, that reading would yield the one which 
we have recognized to be Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion. 

We conclude that in Ramban's reading, the 
words which Elihu chose for his speech 
address us at two levels. At the surface level 
they have the meaning which Rashi attaches 
to them. At a sub-surface level they talk of 
Gilgul HaNeshamos. 

But, we must ask, is this possible? Ramban 
had argued that the structure of the book 
requires that a solution to Iyov's problems be 
found. If we are correct in our assertion that 
the answer of Gilgul HaNeshamos exists only 
at the sub-surface level, then, at the level of 
we are left without a solution. Is this 
acceptable from the point of view of the 
structure of the book? 

We are forced to conclude that the bi-lev- 
eled structure of the answer is itself a part of 
the answer. Elihu was telling Iyov as follows: 
Human suffering can be explained at several 
levels — all of them true. At one level they can 
be interpreted as a means by which a person is 
being readied to be receptive to messages 
which God may be wishing to convey to him 
[Rashi's reading. In itself this is not a satisfy¬ 
ing solution to Iyov's problems but, as we shall 
develop it in future passages, it will be the 
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opening by which Iyov will eventually make 
peace with his fate.) But, there is also a deeper 
truth, not accessible except to the initiated, and 
that is the proposition of Gilgul HaNeshamos. 

We have now gained a new perspective 
upon Elihu's answer to lyov as Ramban 
understands it. We should not understand 
Elihu as telling Iyov: The explanation of the 
suffering of the righteous is to be found in the 
proposition of Cilgul HaNeshamos. Rather, we 
should interpret his answer as follows: All 
suffering can be justified. Truth is not single- 
faceted but multi-faceted. There is an overt 
truth and there is a covert truth. You, Iyov, are 
not living in a world of judicial chaos, but in 
one in which, at every level of experience, God, 
in His benign stewardship, provides man with 
the experiences which are best for him. 

With this realization in hand, we are now in 
a position to grapple with the other question 
which we had left unanswered. How is the 
mystery of Gilgul HaNeshamos relevant to 
Iyov, whose suffering had its cause in the 
challenge of the Satan rather than in sins 
committed in an earlier incarnation? 

The answer is as follows: Elihu never 
maintains that he has understood lyov's 
personal predicament. Rather he has at¬ 
tempted to paint the picture of a benign, rather 
than antagonistic, world in which everything 
has its explanation. Elihu does not know — 
indeed cannot know — the reason for lyov's 
travail. What he does know is that what 
happens in this world is never the result of 
blind happenstance. Just as millions of people 
who suffer may know nothing of Cilgul 
HaNeshamos and thus not understand what is 
happening to them, so too must you, Iyov, 
realize that there are levels of truth to which 
even we who can grasp the awesome mysteries 
of Gilgul HaNeshamos, are not privy. 

In the event, he was, of course, right, lyov's 


suffering came about for excellent reasons 
which neither he nor Iyov himself ever knew. 

31. ’J3K1 Winn ’b-yijw 31'K 3Wf?n — Be 
attentive lyov and listen to me, keep silent so 
that l might speak. Here Elihu lays the 
groundwork for his next speech. The implica¬ 
tion of our verse is: See, I have already made 
much headway in removing some of the diffi¬ 
culties with which you have grappled. You 
have every reason to listen attentively to all the 
other things which I have to say ( Metzudos ). 

32. lirjv ’’niran-’g nan 'WWi? pbn-wrDK — If 
you have something to say, then answer me. 
Speak up for I wish to justify you. Before he 
goes on to his next speech, Elihu urges Iyov to 
consider well whether he has any rebuttals for 
that which Elihu has already said. He implies 
that he is more than willing to discuss any 
difficulties which Iyov might raise. He has no 
reason to lose patience with lyov's arguments, 
since he is motivated by no other wish than to 
find Iyov blameless (Metzudos). 

33. nnrjn Winn ->b-y nw nnx rn'dk — 

If not, then do you listen to me, keep silent so 
that I may teach you wisdom. This verse does 
not appear to add anything to verse 31. How¬ 
ever, a careful reading does yield a develop¬ 
ment to the theme of that verse. There, Elihu 
had asked Iyov to keep silent so that, ... I 
might speak. Here he urges him to be quiet so 
that ,... I may teach you wisdom. The differ¬ 
ence may have come about because of what 
was said in verse 32. There Elihu had urged 
Iyov to consider carefully whether there was 
any rebuttal that he might wish to offer. Once 
Iyov had indeed given the matter his careful 
consideration and realized that there were no 
difficulties which he could raise, he would be 
that much more convinced that Elihu's words 
were indeed the pearls of wisdom which Elihu 
claimed them to be. 


XXXIV. 


Elihu’s Second Speech 

Elihu, the consummately skillful comforter, now dares to risk the next stage in his education of 
lyov. He manages to do that which has so frustratingly eluded the friends — to admonish lyov 
sternly for that which he has done wrong. 

Each time that the friends had attempted a similar approach, it had foundered upon lyov's 
intractable insistence upon his innocence. Not once, not a single time, in all the myriads of words 
which have poured out from this tragic figure, will we find so much as a hint that perhaps 
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31 Be attentive lyov and listen to me, keep silent so that I might 
speak . 32 If you have something to say, then answer me. Speak up 
for I wish to justify you. 33 If not, then do you listen to me, keep 
silent so that I may teach you wisdom. 


Elihu proclaimed and said. 2 0 wise men, hear my 


somehow, somewhere, he had erred. II was as though some invisible armor of righteousness, or, 
perhaps, self-righteousness, was able to deflect any and all criticisms. It is not so much that lyov 
was able to marshal defenses against the accusations which the friends kept hurling at him, as that 
he did not seem even to hear them. 

And now, all this has changed. Elihu is as forthright, as unbending and accusatory as any of the 
friends (with the exception of Eliphaz in his last speech) had ever been, and lyov, by his silence, 
clearly accepts all that he has to say. 

What is the secret which Elihu knows, and of which the friends appear to have been so painfully 
ignorant? 

In the first place, the difference lies, of course, in the fact that Elihu's castigations hit the truth. 
Since he never once accuses lyov of any wrongdoing prior to the onset of his illness, but criticizes 
only lyov's reaction to the suffering, there is little that lyov can object to. After all, lyov himself was 
never sanguine about his denials of Divine justice. Again and again during his speeches we saw 
fierce denials in active and constant counterpoint with fervent and longing affirmations. We noted 
often that there was no theological consistency in lyov's stance. Agony and frustration kept pulling 
him one way, while all the time he well knew that his heart was telling him the truth: There is a 
loving and caring God. Somehow, somewhere there must be a satisfying explanation for his 
predicament. 

And so — lyov is psychologically ready for Elihu's strictures. In a sense they reflect the 
promptings of his own conscience. Had Elihu indulged in overkill, had he wantonly made 
accusations not based on knowledge or facts, as the friends had done, simply in order to fit reality 
into some preconceived theological system, then surely even those parts of his argument which 
were justified would have been lost in lyov's angry denials. 

The wise and loving Elihu did not fall into this trap. Limiting himself skillfully to demonstrable 
faults, he found an accepting and contrite ear. 

But there is more than this. 

Never once does Elihu permit personal pique to dictate his words. To say that he presents 
his arguments calmly and dispassionately would be wrong. On the contrary. The absolute 
truth of what he has to say animates and inspires him to lyric hyperbole. He is full and burst¬ 
ing with the excitement of his message. But — his enthusiasm is not for himself as the bearer of the 
truth, but for God in Whose hands he sees himself as a passive tool. The messenger disappears. 
He, as it were, fuses not only with the message but also with Him Who sent him. It is his mouth 
which forms the words — but they are God's, not his (see at v. 33 and further at v. 36) 

And so, with this speech another stone is added to the edifice of truth for which Elihu is laying 
the foundations, and which, in the end, will be crowned with the absolute clarity of God's own 
intervention. 


While the general thrust of this speech, as delineated in the commentary to verse 2, is clear, 
the general structure presents many problems. In these Introductory Remarks we shall sug¬ 
gest a possible system which, if correct, will provide a logical and smooth flow to Elihu's 
words. 

We postulate that three different audiences are addressed: The O’Knn of verse 2 who are the 
wise men, from whose ranks Elihu originally came, who have gathered around lyov and the 
friends to listen to the debate; the 3D 1 ? of verse 10, who are the understanding people among 
the general populace; and finally, lyov himself as introduced at verse 16. 

Elihu has something to say to each of these separately. At the end of the speech — see verses 
33 and 34 — he groups them together so that they all might hear his final thoughts. 

We break down the speech as follows: 

In verses 2-9 Elihu addresses the wise men, explaining to them the danger of the philosophy 
which lyov has propounded. This section culminates with verse 9: Saying that man derives no 
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benefit from living in consonance with God's wishes — the high, or low, point of lyov's 
erroneous view of God and man. 

From verse 10 to verse 15 Elihu then turns to men everywhere who may have been harmed by 
lyov's negative approach to Divine Providence, and seeks to set them right. In these six verses he 
makes a general statement asserting that God is just and explaining why it is ridiculous to impute 
any unfairness to Him. 

Elihu is not yet finished with this segment of his audience. He plans to paint a graphic picture 
of the inevitable punishment which lies in wait for the wicked. This will begin at verse 24 and 
continue till verse 32. 

But first, he interrupts the flow of his words in order to exhort lyov to pay attention to what 
he has to say. If he has any sense at all (v. 15) lyov will realize that if he continues to display a 
belligerent attitude towards God's justice, he must give up all hope of any eventual cure (v. 16). 
Elihu takes the opportunity of having gained lyov's attention by addressing him directly, to 
convince him of the essential justice of God. This continues up to verse 24, at which point he 
turns back once more to his previous audience. 

At verse 33 he readies himself for the finale of his speech. 

The commentary will refer back to this general introduction at the appropriate places. 


2. ’b irmn D’yT*i ’bn D1, ??n wav) — O wise 
men, hear my words, and you who have 
knowledge, listen to me. While in the first 
speech Elihu had addressed lyov directly, in 
this, his second speech, he directs his words to 
the wise and understanding among the by¬ 
standers (see also at vs. 10, 16 and 34), talking, 
for the most part, about lyov (vs. 5, 35 and 36), 
but not to him. 

This observation throws new light upon the 
last verses in the previous chapter (vs. 31-33), 
Be attentive lyov and listen to me, keep silent 
so that I might speak. If you have something to 
say, then answer me. Speak up for I wish to 
justify you. If not, then do you listen to me, 
keep silent so that I may teach you wisdom. 
Clearly, Elihu is exhorting lyov to listen 
further to what he has to say but, as we now 
realize, not as the sole addressee but as part of 
a whole group of interested bystanders. [This, 
unless we assume that Elihu is already think¬ 
ing ahead to chapter 35ff. in which he once 
more turns to lyov directly.] 

What are we to learn from this change of 
direction in Elihu's remarks? 

For a correct understanding, we will need to 
analyze precisely what point Elihu is making 
in this speech. 

In a survey which Kamban provides of 
Elihu's three speeches (at 33:11), he defines 
each of them as reacting to a particular mis¬ 
conception from which lyov appears to suffer. 
The first speech addresses itself to lyov's 
contention that God considers him as an 
enemy (v. 10), which we might paraphrase as a 
part of the general question of lb ini pny, the 


suffering of the righteous. Elihu's answer to 
that was, as we saw above, the revelation of 
the doctrine of Gilgul HaNeshamos. The sec¬ 
ond speech, Ramban asserts, deals with lyov's 
apparent denial of Divine Providence (see at v. 
9), while the third takes up lyov's argument 
that, inasmuch as God is neither served by our 
good deeds, nor harmed by our shortcomings, 
there is no reason for either reward or punish¬ 
ment, and that therefore we must assume that 
man's fate is the result of happenstance. 

Now Ramban, in his commentary to our 
chapter, appears to see the main thrust of 
Elihu's contention to be the assertion that all 
suffering, including that of lyov, comes as a 
result of sin (but see Introductory Remarks to 
33:14, and also commentary to 33:30). This is 
to be Elihu's defense of the doctrine of Divine 
Providence, which he assumed was under 
attack by lyov: Sins do not go unpunished; the 
righteous life brings appropriate rewards; suf¬ 
fering is never out of proportion to the crimes 
which brought it about. In lyov's case, where 
no sins worthy of such punishment had been 
committed, the assumption is to be that atone¬ 
ment is required for shortcomings in an earlier 
incarnation. 

Now, what is Rashi to make of all this? We 
have earlier pointed out (see at 32:13) that in 
contrast to the friends, Elihu never accuses 
lyov of having sinned before calamity struck. 
His criticisms of lyov center upon the latter's 
reaction to his troubles. But, is this not contra¬ 
dicted by this, Elihu's second speech? Do all 
those references adduced by Ramban, that 
suffering is the wages of sin, imply that Elihu 
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34/3-6 words, and you who have knowledge, listen to me. 3 For the ear is 
able to discern the meaning of speech, just as the palate can savor 
food. 4 Let us choose to deliberate, let us decide among ourselves 
what is good . 5 In that Iyov has claimed, 7 am in the right! God has 
failed to meet my claim to justification. 6 Because of my unfulfilled 


is indeed accusing Iyov of prior sin? 

The solution may lie in the fact, noted 
above, that it is the bystanders, not Iyov, to 
whom this speech is addressed. Had it been 
Elihu's intention to accuse Iyov of prior sin, 
we may assume that he would have talked to 
him directly, as he did when he apprised him, 
in the earlier speech, about the efficacy of 
suffering for opening man to Divire commu¬ 
nication. That he does not do so, persuades us 
that the thrust of the speech is quite different. 

Indeed, there would be no logic to ascribing 
lyov's suffering to prior sin, since, in the 
earlier speech, Elihu had already offered a 
different explanation. Rather, Elihu is bent 
upon neutralizing damage which, he feels, 
Iyov had caused by his ill-considered reaction 
to his travail. 

Clearly, Elihu postulates a just world in 
which, precisely as Ramban has noted, crime is 
followed by punishment and, as a corollary to 
this assumption, where there is suffering, 
there is a strong assumption of prior sin. Rashi 
differs from Ramban only in that the latter 
seems to argue that there is never any cause for 
suffering other than sin, while Rashi, as he 
read the previous speech, asserts that occasion¬ 
ally it might be used as a prelude to Divine 
communication. But this is the exception, not 
the rule. In lyov's case, although Elihu does 
not know it, there is a third cause: the chal¬ 
lenge of the Satan. Elihu's intention is not to 
explain every instance of suffering, but to 
argue that all that happens in our world, 
contrary to what we might think through 
superficial observation, has a good and suffi¬ 
cient reason. 

Now Iyov, with his grumbling, may well 
have weakened people's belief in Divine Prov¬ 
idence. By denying any grounds for his own 
troubles — justified by his own lights because 
he knew himself to be innocent of any real 
wrongdoing and had not been aware of the 
alternative explanation offered by Elihu in the 
previous speech, or indeed of any of the other 
possibilities — he may have convinced listen¬ 
ers that there was indeed no justice in the 
world. 

Elihu is determined to correct this impres¬ 
sion. His impassioned second speech is de¬ 
signed to educate the masses (see particularly 
at v. 36). To do so, he demonstrates the 


relationship of suffering to sin. Not because he 
believes this to be the explanation of lyov's 
own troubles, but because that is indeed the 
norm, and the faith upon which the masses 
must base their religious equilibrium. 

3 . SonS ayi?' jnipn pbn jm-vp — For the 
ear is able to discern the meaning of speech, 
just as the palate can savor food. In the next 
verse we shall see that Elihu will not be 
satisfied by winning an argument. He wants 
to shake his listeners out of their complacency, 
and have the courage to change their lives. For 
this he needs their careful concentration. Just 
as the trained palate can savor the subtle 
nuances of a wide variety of flavors, so too can 
the attentive ear pick up whole philosophies 
from words which may be simple in their 
meaning but explosive in their implications. 

4. wra nyn ubvnrpp pawn — Let us 
choose to deliberate, let us decide among 
ourselves what is good. For nn3, Ramban 
suggests two possible alternatives. It could, as 
it is used elsewhere in Scripture, be a synonym 
for ]na, to examine, or it could be taken as 
Tar gum does, as indicating want. We have 
tried to incorporate both meanings in our 
rendering. 

The decision as to what is good carries 
responsibilities with it. We quote Ramban: Let 
us find out which is the good path and then 
take it, strong in the faith of God. (See 
commentary to verse above.) 

As we have understood Rashi's approach to 
this chapter, we would take the verse as 
follows: Elihu is talking to all the interested 
bystanders, including Iyov in his capacity as a 
wise and understanding person, and exhort¬ 
ing them to take steps to counteract damage to 
the community which lyov's complaining 
may have done: Let us, all of us together, 
become clear in our own minds concerning 
what is right and what is wrong, in order to be 
able to bring about necessary corrections. See 
further, below. 

5. HJSUM? "Ppn bKi ’npny "laN" 1 ? — In that 

Iyov has claimed, 7 am in the right! God has 
failed to meet my claim to justification. We 
have rendered in accordance with Rashi who 
understands as D'na'i nnain, a present¬ 

ing of proof or justification. Metzudos would 
render: God has denied me my due. 
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6 . yiy9"b3 ’yn urn* 3?3K ipstyp-by — 
Because of my unfulfilled claim, / declare a 
miscarriage of justice, l am gravely ill from my 
wounds, on account of no guilt.' We once more 
follow Rashi who renders this verse in conso¬ 
nance with his understanding of the previous 
one. Metzudos takes anK, from 31?, to be 
interrupted, and understands the sentence as 
follows: Apart from my due which has been 
withheld from me, l also suffer from my 
wound without any guilt. The sense is: Not 
only are my rights withheld, I am even 
punished without any justification. 

Ramban takes 313 as to disappoint. Thus: I 
am disappointed at the justice that has been 
dealt to me. 

7. n’ws lybvimJ 1 31*kd “t33" , o — Where is 
there another man to be found like lyov, 
drinking cynicism like so much water. We 
have translated according to Metzudos. Ram¬ 
ban takes lyb, not as the cynicism which lyov 
displays toward values which ought to be 
treated with respect, but as the disdain with 
which right-thinking people would look upon 
the theories which lyov is propounding. 

8 . ijk rrpnb it]ki 

yv)~) — Who treads a path that leads to 
common cause with perpetrators of sin, to 
walking with men permeated by evil. Ramban 
reads this verse together with the previous 
one: Iyov's words deserve derision because, in 
his old age, he is treading a path which leads to 
common cause with sinners who deny God 
and His justice. 

9. OTibK-Dy iny-p Kb -itjk-q — Who 

says that man derives no benefit from living in 
consonance with God's wishes. In his com¬ 
mentary to 33:11, Ramban identifies this verse 
as being central to Elihu's second speech. He 
accuses lyov of undermining belief in nnjtt/ri, 
the doctrine of Divine Providence. For, as 


Ramban explains our verse, if Iyov's suffering 
has overtaken him through no fault or short¬ 
coming of his own (v. 6), then it necessarily 
follows that good deeds, too, will remain 
unrewarded. If what lyov says is true, then 
indeed God has no interest in either man's 
goodness or his misdeeds. 

10 . y^in bhtb nbbn **b iynu/ 33b 'vjik pb 
biyo — Therefore understanding men, listen to 
me! It is sacrilegious to ascribe injustice to the 
Almighty, iniquity to Shaddai. Having ex¬ 
plained his worries to the wise men who 
surrounded the debaters, Elihu now turns to 
the multitudes whom he feels called upon to 
protect from Iyov's pernicious views concern¬ 
ing Divine Providence. See Introductory Re¬ 
marks. 

We have rendered 33b as understand- 

* - ■ 1 ■ 

ing men, in accordance with Ramban and 
Metzudos. In particular, Ramban makes the 
point that the distancing of any iniquity from 
God is a matter of logic. Anyone with a sound 
mind would be able to grasp this. If our 
perception of Rashi's approach, that Elihu's 
concern is that people in general should not be 
weakened in their belief in Divine Providence, 
is correct, then perhaps the term should be 
rendered, men of conscience, or men of 
courage, men who are concerned with soci¬ 
ety's well-being. 

Metzudos believes that yy)~) describes the 
withholding of earned merit, while biy would 
be the exposing of the righteous to suffering, 
and of allowing the wicked to prosper. 

Ramban includes the thought that if God 
were not interested in man at all, and left his 
fate to happenstance, that too would be 
considered iniquity. Elihu, then, postulates a 
world in which absolute justice reigns. 

11 . wKytp! u^k nTK^i ib-Db^’ d-jjj by3’3 — 
For, He recompenses man in accordance with 
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34/7-17 claim, I declare a miscarriage of justice, I am gravely ill from my 
wounds, on account of no guilt. 7 Where is there another man to be 
found like Iyov, drinking cynicism like so much water . 8 Who treads 
a path that leads to common cause with perpetrators of sin to walk¬ 
ing with men permeated by evil. 9 Who says that man derives no 
benefit from living in consonance with God's wishes. 10 Therefore 
understanding men, listen to me! It is sacrilegious to ascribe injus¬ 
tice to the Almighty, iniquity to Shaddai. 11 For, He recompenses 
man in accordance with his deeds, will expose him to experiences 
which accord with the path which he has followed. 12 Certainly, 
God will do nothing wicked, Shaddai will not pervert justice . 13 Who 
ordered His involvement with the earth, who established the entire 
world? 14 If it were in His heart to harm him, then He could gather 
to Himself his spirit and soul which He had placed into him. 15 All 
flesh would perish together, humanity would return to the dust . 16 If 
you wish to understand, hear this. Listen to what I have to say. 
17 Can it be expected that He would heal one who hates justice? 
Would you undertake to declare the Most Righteous at fault? 


his deeds, will expose him to experiences 
which accord with the path which he has 
followed. As we have noted above, Ramban 
views this statement as absolute: Suffering is 
invariably the result of sin. Rashi, as we have 
understood him, would take a softer approach: 
God administers our world with justice. In 
most cases suffering will be the wages of sin, 
though occasionally, there may be other pur¬ 
poses at work. 

12. uatttn rny’-rtS ’ion j’kit'RV Sn oibk'cjk 
— Certainly, God will do nothing wicked, 
Shaddai will not pervert justice. Metzudos 
maintains that the verse is to be understood as 
though it read, ... DiBK ’S ciK, a formulation 
which introduces an a fortiori argument: Most 
certainly God would not make the righteous 
suffer, if He even invariably makes sure that 
they receive their just rewards. 

13. n 1 ?? ban oty ’nt nynK vby nj?D" , p — Who 
ordered His involvement with the earth, who 
established the entire world? God need give 
an accounting to no one. There is none who 
ordered His involvement with humankind, or 
who, indeed, had a hand in creating the world. 
Under such circumstances, what possible rea¬ 
son could there be for God to deal with man in 
any but the most just manner? (Rashi). 

14. rbx inniiJi) inn 13 b rbtt D’tyyoK — // 
if were in His heart to harm him, then He could 
gather to Himself his spirit and soul which He 
had placed into him. We have followed Rashi. 
The spirit and soul within each man comes to 


him from God. They therefore belong to God 
and He can withdraw them whenever He 
wishes. He has no need to exercise caprice in 
making man suffer. 

15. nrcn "iDyby dik} im ityybs yir* — All 
flesh would perish together, humanity would 
return to the dust. The verse continues from 
the previous one. As readily as God might 
choose to cause the death of a single person, 
He could elect to have all flesh perish. There is 
nothing and no one to stop Him (Rashi). 

16. 'bn bipb nr , mn nKlTiyniy nrg'DKi — If 
you wish to understand, hear this. Listen to 
what I have to say. nyniy is in the singular. At 
this point Elihu turns to Iyov himself, at¬ 
tempting to save him from his own indiffer¬ 
ence (see Introductory Remarks). 

17. ytynn T33 p^iyoK) unarv uatyn Killy rjKri 
— Can it be expected that He would heal one 
who hates justice? Would you undertake to 
declare the Most Righteous at fault? We have 
followed Rashi who takes Wan as to bind, as in 
binding up a wound. Hence, to heal. The sense 
of the verse is as follows: There are only two 
alternatives: Either you deserve to suffer, in 
which case your unreasonable and inexcusable 
rebellion eliminates any chance that God 
would wish to heal you. Or, you must claim 
that your suffering is undeserved. In that 
case you are accusing the Most Righteous 
(“V33 is a synonym for lK>p, very (Rashi)] of 
having missed the mark. Clearly this is 
unacceptable. 
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[We have translated according to Rashi although 
it is difficult to see how the threat that healing 
would be withheld from the rebel is germane to 
Elihu's argument in this chapter. The flow of the 
argument seems belter served as the other commen¬ 
tators take this verse — see below ] 

Other commentators take utpn as to 
rule. Thus: Is it conceivable that the adminis¬ 
tration of justice would be handed over to one 
who hates justice ? If indeed you were correct 
that your suffering has no justification, that 
would mean that God hates justice. Could we 
conceive of such a one controlling the destiny 
of man? Would you accuse the Most Righteous 
of such an aberration? Thus Metzudos. Or: 
Would you accuse the Most Righteous Who so 
clearly acts justly in all other cases, of acting 
unfairly just toward you? ( Ramban ). 

18. Q-a^-bK yiff] by}ba ^bn*? -ftmn — Should 
the king be accused of wantonness, should 
princes be called wicked? This verse is to be 
read together with the next which will explain 
why such accusations would be inappropriate 
(Ramban). The reader is expected to supply 
the a fortiori ending: Certainly, then, the most 
just King of all, God Himself, ought not to be 
slandered. 

19. byjpb yiiy-ipj Kb} only Klyj'Kb -i^tj 

V]J ntpy9" , a — Who shows no favor to 
rulers, before whom we perceive no difference 
between the aristocrat and the pauper, for 
they all are His creatures. The king of the 
previous verse is being described. 

At Isaiah 32:5 yW is paralleled with :rij- 
Hence, a noble or an aristocrat. 

20. wp;j nay?) oy lutyi} n 1 ?} 1 ? nurrj] inn} yj-) 
"•’? Kb t«3k — In just one second they can die, 
at midnight a people can fall into turmoil and 
pass on, their strength gone — and not by 


human hands. The first phrase apparently 
refers to the rulers and the aristocrats of the 
previous verse. God is totally unimpressed by 
their exalted standing. If they deserve it, He 
will destroy them in an instant. 

Rashi reads the reference in the second 
phrase to the Egyptians who were destroyed at 
midnight. Perhaps the phrase is meant to back 
up what was said in the previous one. If God, 
for sufficient cause, is prepared to destroy an 
entire people, then certainly the nobility of an 
individual will not stay His hand. 

For -pp Kb, not by human hands, we have 
followed R' Meyuchas who adds, not by hu¬ 
man hands, but by means of the Divine Spirit 
(ttPjlpri mi} kSk). Reference is evidently to the 
death at midnight of the first-born in Egypt. 

21. nicv T^yy-bp} tyK-g-vj-by iTVO — For 
His eyes follow man's paths, He observes all 
his footsteps. Elihu continues with his argu¬ 
ment that God is just and demands a reckon¬ 
ing for all man's deeds. Iyov has no business to 
ascribe his suffering to happenstance. 

22. ]1K ■by'9 Dtp inprib njjpby pi*} ^tpn*pK — 
There is no darkness, nor gloom, in which 
evildoers can hide. The argument from the 
previous verse continues. Sin will inevitably 
be punished. 

23. upippp brcbK ^bqb ny crly} Wirby Kb 'a 
— He would not impose additional suffering 
upon man, that there were a purpose in going 
to God for litigation. God is just. He would 
never punish man more than he deserves [liy 
here is to be understood as something extra, a 
punishment beyond actual culpability]. 

For the second phrase we have followed 
Metzudos. If God were occasionally unfair, 
burdening the sinner with undeserved pun¬ 
ishment, there would be some point in, as it 
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3Vl6"29 18 Should the king be accused of wantonness, should princes 

be called wicked? 19 Who shows no favor to rulers, before whom 
we perceive no difference between the aristocrat and the pauper, 
for they all are His creatures. 20 In just one second they can die, 
at midnight a people can fall into turmoil and pass on, their 
strength gone — and not by human hands. 21 For His eyes 
follow man's paths, He observes all his footsteps. 22 There is 
no darkness, nor gloom, in which evildoers can hide. 23 He would 
not impose additional suffering upon man, that there were a 
purpose in going to God for litigation. 24 He smashes the mighty 
beyond ken, replacing them with others. 23 Because He is aware 
of their wiles, He brings down darkness to crush them . 26 Because 
of their evil He smashed them, where all could see. 27 Because 
they had deserted Him, unable to comprehend His ways. 26 To 
punish each one of them for the cries of the poor, the cries of 
the destitute which He would hear. 29 Were He to decree tran¬ 
quility — who could cause turmoil? Were He to hide His face 
— who could gaze upon Him? Nation or individual — all together. 


were, summoning Him to judgment. But such 
is not the case. 

The personal exhortation to Iyov has now 
come to an end. Elihu will now pick up once 
more his speech to the apb of verse 10. 
See Introductory Remarks. 

24. Djnnn DnrtK iny:] “ipn-Kb d’t?? vy — 
He smashes the mighty beyond ken, replacing 
them with others. In the earlier section of the 
speech which was addressed to the under¬ 
standing men, Elihu had contented himself 
with delineating God's justice in general 
terms. Now, apparently in order to shake them 
loose from any complacency which might 
have been induced by Iyov's denigration of 
the concept of Divine Providence, he launches 
into a graphic description of the destruction 
which is the inevitable lot of the wicked. 

25. nayi rib’ 1 ? Tjam niinayn to: Db — 
Because He is aware of their wiles, He brings 
down darkness to crush them. Rashi under¬ 
stands the phrase, nb’b Tjan, as producing a 
state of nocturnal darkness and sorrow, where 
ordinarily there would have been light. 

26. D’nT olppa opsp D’yipynnn — Because of 
their evil He smashed them, where all could 
see. Rashi thinks that this verse introduces a 
description of the downfall of Sodom which 
God destroyed because of the evil which was 
perpetrated there. Elihu draws upon this 
historical event to illustrate his thesis that the 
wicked are bound to be punished. See com¬ 
mentary at 22:15. 


27. ib’Dit/ri kS rpTrSai vnrmp np iP'Sy i0k 
— Because they had deserted Him, unable to 
comprehend His ways. This distancing from 
God's ways was expressed by the cruelty 
which was displayed towards the poor, as 
described in the next verse (Rashi). 

God's ways are clearly the paths of kindness 
and empathy which, if they could but have 
grasped them, would have made their social 
philosophy impossible. 

28. ynip’ D”3y npyyi bynpyy r ^V K’an 1 ? — 
To punish each one of them for the cries of the 
poor, the cries of the destitute which He would 
hear. We have followed Metzudos who main¬ 
tains that the singular vby is used in order to 
stress that every one of the wicked oppressors 
would be subject to punishment. 

29. ’pi D’33 yipy ’pi mni 

"irv DiK’byi ’ll'byi — Were He to decree 
tranquility — who could cause turmoil? Were 
He to hide His face — who could gaze upon 
Him? Nation or individual — all together. 
God's omnipotence is being described. The 
very poor whose piercing cries for help were 
mentioned in the previous verse, may at 
other times, by Divine decree, enjoy perfect 
tranquility. When this is God's will, all their 
oppressors are impotent to create a distur¬ 
bance. When, on the other hand. He chooses 
to hide His face, that is, to leave them un¬ 
protected to their fate, then He remains 
hidden — utterly. His power extends to 
nations and individuals. All are in His hands 
(Ras/ii). 
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30. Dy ■•lyp'ran«13n D^K 7bn>? — Removing hyp¬ 
ocrites from kingship, who came to power 
through the sins of the people. Our verse is an 
example of the tranquility which God decreed 
upon the poor of the previous verse. This tran¬ 
quility might take the form of making certain 
that a hypocritical king — a disaster for the 
people — not continue to rule over them 
(Rashi). 

For the second part of the verse, we under¬ 
stand Rashi as interpreted by R' Yosef Kara : 
Dy 'titp’D are the sins of the people. Only these 
could have caused that such a catastrophic 
ruler should have attained power in the first 
place. 

31. b^riK Kb ’rudyi inKi} br<-bK ^ — Thus, it is 
appropriate to say to God, 7 will bear it, I will 
not wound myself! Now that Elihu has asserted 
the absoluteness of God's justice, he begins to 
draw conclusions. Clearly the best that a suf¬ 
ferer can do is to accept his fate philosophically, 
declaring himself ready to bear anything 
which God might demand of him. Any other 
attitude would be the equivalent of inflicting a 
wound upon oneself (Rashi). 

We may surmise that the meaning of the sec¬ 
ond phrase is as follows: As long as the sufferer 
brings the correct attitude to bear upon his fate, 
the pain which he is called upon to bear is not in 
vain. Far from wounding him, it has a salutary 
effect. It is only when he refuses to subjugate 
himself to God's will that it becomes a wound. 

32. rppK Kb ’nby? biy-QN Tin nrtK nmK •nyba 
— Besides what l have on my own, do You in¬ 
struct me. If I have sinned, I shall do so no 
more.' This verse continues to instruct the suf¬ 
ferer. He is to ask God for understanding, over 
and above that which he could have grasped on 
his own. Moreover, he is to criticize himself 
ruthlessly: If in the past he has fallen short of 
doing God's will, he must make a firm resolu¬ 
tion that the future will be different. 

With this exhortation, Elihu's charge to the 
men of understanding is completed. He has 
tried to do what he can to counteract the nega¬ 
tive influences of Iyov's belligerency. 

Elihu will now turn to lyov in uncharacteris¬ 
tic sarcasm. For the first time, Elihu allows some 


anger to show. Perhaps he permits this to hap¬ 
pen because, in all honesty, lyov cannot take 
exception to his criticism. When the friends 
had taken him to task for imagined wrongs 
which he had allegedly committed prior to his 
suffering, lyov reacted negatively. The charges 
were simply not true. But Elihu's criticism ze¬ 
roes in upon a demonstrable carelessness on 
Iyov's part. People have been harmed by his 
thoughtless pugnaciousness (v. 37), and hon¬ 
esty demands that he shoulder the blame. 

33. -Kbi -irnn nnK-ra npHip-o napbty ^nynn 
nai njn*‘nm ■ok — Should He have consulted 
with you before exacting payment, [thus, that 
His not having done so] would have justified 
your loathing. Would you, rather than I, 
choose? What can you know that you should 
speak ? Elihu sees as particularly pernicious, 
Iyov's tendency towards death-wishes in the 
face of his travail. At 6:9 lyov had prayed: O 
that God would but wish to crush me, let loose 
His hand so that He would destroy me, and at 
7:16 he had declared: I am sickened; I shall not 
live forever, leave me be for my days are noth¬ 
ing (Rashi). That attitude is destructive, and 
undermines any hope that the sufferer might 
bow before God's justice and accept it with 
love, as Elihu had recommended in the previ¬ 
ous two verses. 

And so, Elihu is determined to excise this in¬ 
excusable loathing of life from Iyov's mind-set. 
For this excision he does not hesitate to use even 
the finely honed scalpel of sarcasm. This may, 
indeed, be hurtful to lyov (see at v. 36), but this 
consideration cannot hold Elihu back from 
protecting the innocent victims of Iyov's errors 
(see at v. 37). 

In the commentary to the previous verse we 
noted that sarcasm and anger do not come eas¬ 
ily to Elihu. As we have recognized at 32:6, a 
major aspect of Elihu's contribution to the saga 
is the exquisite sensitivity which he brings to 
bear upon his difficult task. It is just because of 
his calm, dispassionate approach that he avoids 
the pitfalls which had made such pathetic 
shambles of the friends' best efforts, and suc¬ 
ceeds in instructing lyov without angering 
him. 
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34/30-36 30 Amoving hypocrites from kingship, who came to power through 

the sins of the people . 31 Thus, it is appropriate to say to God, 7 will 
bear it, / will not wound myself ! 32 Besides what I have on my own, 
do You instruct me. If I have sinned, I shall do so no more .' 33 Should 
He have consulted with you before exacting payment, [thus 
that His not having done so] would have justified your loathing. 
Would you, rather than I, choose? What can you know that you 
should speak? 34 Understanding men will agree with me, wise 
people will listen to me. 35 lyov does not speak wisely, his points 
are not made with intelligence. 36 O father! That lyov might be 
tested to all eternity, so that the sinners might find their answer. 


Is this passage, then, in contradiction to all 
that for which Elihu stands? How are we to re¬ 
main with a consistent and cohesive under¬ 
standing of Elihu, and yet accommodate this 
seeming aberration? 

The answer may lie in the fusing of Elihu's 
concerns with those of God, which is evidenced 
in the shocking wording of the second phrase: 
Would you, rather than I, choose? Suddenly 
Elihu speaks — for God — in the first person. 
His voice, and God's, become one (thus R ashi). 

We may well surmise that Elihu chose this 
mode of speech in order to diffuse any resent¬ 
ment which lyov might have felt. It is as 
though he is saying to lyov: 'Pardon my use of 
sarcasm and my expression of anger. It is not on 
my own behalf, but on God's, that I speak. You, 
lyov, are important to me, but my loyalty is 
first and foremost to God. His will is mine. His 
needs speak through my mouth.' See further at 
verse 36. 

All this, according to Rashi who takes this 
middle phrase as a rhetorical question. Ramban 
reads it as a declamation: You would do your¬ 
self a favor were you to choose the agonies 
which you have suffered in the knowledge that 
you require them in order to assuage your guilt, 
more than I am doing for you by trying to find 
your good points. 

Ramban goes on to say that this interpreta¬ 
tion is a perfect reflection of the simple mean¬ 
ing of the words. However, in consonance with 
his interpretation of Elihu's contribution, he 
notes that interpreted with an ear to the mys¬ 
teries of the Torah (nnKn 7|"n by), the verse 
should be understood as follows: The time will 
come in which you yourself will crave such 
suffering, and you will beg that you be exposed 
to more and more such experiences so that you 
might redeem your soul from having to pass 
through the lower depths (nnttq), and so that 
your soul (Tjjvnj) may yet merit the light. 

Clearly, the reference here, too, is to the doc¬ 
trine of Gilgul HaNeshamos. 


34. ’b yt?W nan ’b nnrO nab ’W:k — Un¬ 
derstanding men will agree with me, wise peo¬ 
ple will listen to me. As noted above in In¬ 
troductory Remarks to this chapter, Elihu 
plans to end his second speech by summoning 
the attention and agreement of both the groups 
whom he had previously addressed. He asks 
them to affirm the truth of the points which he 
will make in the next three verses. 

35. brat^rq Kb inani nyin-Kb m»K — 
lyov does not speak wisely, his points are not 
made with intelligence. As we have noted 
many times above, Elihu never accuses lyov of 
any wrongdoing prior to his suffering. Even at 
his most accusatory, Elihu addresses himself 
only to lyov's damaging attitudes. 

36. n^Wirby nya* iv 2 Vk ■ok — 
O father! That lyov might be tested to all eter¬ 
nity, so that the sinners might find their an¬ 
swer. Thus Rashi. Elihu is making the point to 
lyov upon which we elaborated in the com¬ 
mentary to verse 33. Precious as lyov is to 
Elihu, and with all the love and sensibility 
which he has shown toward him, Elihu loves 
the truth more. lyov must understand that he 
may not purchase relief at the expense of 
heresy. No encouragement may be given to 
those who would deny E>ivine Providence! 

That Elihu prefaces this shocking statement 
with the exclamation, TaK! is highly significant. 
It confirms our interpretation of the fusion of 
his and God's wishes in verse 33, as Rashi there 
understands it. It is as though Elihu is begging 
that God not condemn him for the roughness 
with which he is handling lyov: It is only for 
You, my father, that I do this. There is no per¬ 
sonal pique involved. 

Rashi in his second interpretation, and Met- 
zudos take "OK as deriving from na$, to desire. 
They render: /f is my wish ... 

Ramban writes that nnKH by the mean¬ 
ing of our phrase is clear, but does not specify 
what it is. We quote Chavel's understanding of 
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Ramban's view: [Elihu asks that] Iyov's soul be 
tested for all eternity, never returning to its 
source, but required to undergo Gilgul Ha- 
Neshamos. 

37. v^nij 3T 1 ) ptet? 1 ut? vtp? im^n-by q-'p' 1 •>3 
bttb — For, by holding forth among us, he adds 
rebellion to his transgressions, piling up words 
against God. We have followed Rashi who as¬ 
cribes a meaning to pQD not found anywhere 
else: It is an expression denoting abundant 
speech, spoken loudly. The sense of the verse is 
that by constantly harping upon the injustice 


of his fate, Iyov is turning a KUn, an inadver¬ 
tent sin, into a y\(f$, an act of rebellion. His erro¬ 
neous accusations against God can be termed 
inadvertent, a mistaken theological outlook. 
But, by constantly reiterating his accusations in 
public, he is exacerbating the situation. The si¬ 
lence of the bystanders is equivalent to acquies¬ 
cence. For dragging them with him into the 
mire of his errors there can be no excuse. 

Ramban suggests that pDO is used here in the 
sense of creating doubt. By voicing his fulmina- 
tions in public he is weakening the faith of 
those who hear him. 


XXXV. 


Ellhu's Third Speech 

By the sensitivity which Elihu has displayed in the earlier speeches, he has earned the right to be 
brutally frank. With the precision of a surgeon probing for malignancies, he exposes layer upon 
layer of faulty theology in Iyov's ready and facile assumptions. And his scalpel does not hesitate to 
cut — deeply and painfully — where excision is the only hope that a wholesome, pulsating spiritual 
life might be maintained. 

And so, Elihu sets out to tackle some of the thorny issues with which man — Iyov as Everyman 
in Rashi's view — has to grapple in his relationship with God: Is God bound by human concepts 
and standards of morality? Is there efficacy in prayer — when experience seems to teach us 
otherwise? Does God care — can a God firmly ensconced in heaven, far, far removed from any 
possibility of human influence, care —about whether we are good or evil? What are His concerns? 
Can we fathom the purpose of the Torah's commands and interdictions? Why, In the final analysis, 
should man struggle to live a life of probity and morality? 

All these issues are touched upon and explored fearlessly by Elihu, In the view of the three 
commentators whom we have chosen to follow in the interpretation of this difficult speech. 

The solutions which Elihu offers are, apparently, of such a nature that Iyov might have been 
expected to have understood them of his own accord. Because he did not, but Instead complained 
in a way that was destructive to himself and to all those who came into contact with him, Elihu 
castigates him mercilessly. That Iyov accepted these stern strictures In silence, making no attempt 
at all to defend himself against them, is a mark of Elihu's exquisite sensitivity. Once he had 
established himself as a non-threatening lover of the truth for its own sake, he was able to educate 
Iyov in truths which he would never have accepted from the friends. 


Rashi and Ramban part ways sharply in their respective interpretations to this difficult 
chapter. The translation follows Rashi, but we will note Ramban s ideas where appropriate. 

To which of Iyov's heresies does Elihu address himself here? 

First, Rashi: Iyov feels that he and all of mankind has a legitimate gripe against God — a 
claim which, if there were but a possibility to test it, could stand up in a court of justice. A 
life of consistent probity and goodness has not yielded the expected fruits. He cannot ima¬ 
gine that, had he been wicked instead of righteous, he would have been exposed to any worse 
fate. 

God, Iyov feels, has no defense against this contention. Demonstrably Iyov was good, and 
demonstrably this helped him not at all. This is not fair. God has an obligation to reward 
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37 For, by holding forth among us, he adds rebellion to his trans¬ 
gressions, piling up words against God. 

1 declaimed and said: 2 Did you consider this that you 

say, 'My righteousness is superior to that of God!' to be a 
justified claim. 3 That you wondered, 'What have you gained7 
'Why am I better off than if I would have sinned7 4 / will 
find words to set you right, together with your friends. 5 Look: up 
into the heavens and see, observe the skies which tower above you. 


goodness. If He does not do so, says Iyov, He is morally deficient. No such objection can be made 
to the way Iyov has carried himself throughout his life. 

Now, Ramban: The initial phrase, bttn '•pniir rnnK, does not refer specifically to that aspect of 
Iyov's heresy which Elihu tackles in this chapter. It is a catch-all phrase which encompasses 
various complaints which Iyov has leveled against God. Elihu's earlier two speeches had each 
tackled one of these: The first, that God considers Iyov to be His enemy, and sets out consciously 
to harm him; the second, that there is no nnatyri, no Divine Providence. That, in short, all human 
life is left to happenstance. 

In our chapter, Elihu addresses himself to a third issue. Does God value human endeavors to 
come close to Him? Iyov thinks that He does not and he is convinced that his own experience 
confirms this. He has made every effort to correct any small wrongdoings which he may have 
committed. He has not been obstinate, has not denied his guilt where appropriate, has honestly 
craved to fear God as he should — and all to absolutely no avail. God has in no wise reacted to 
any of his efforts. Silent, cold and distant. He appears to be oblivious to human longings. 


2. bi?n n-mK usiyab nrityn nK'in — Did 
you consider this that you say, 'My righteous¬ 
ness is superior to that of God!’ to be a justified 
claim. Thus Rashi. U9U/n, here, is used in the 
sense of a claim pressed in litigation. It is a 
claim that, really, all mankind might justifi¬ 
ably make (Dnyl’ "taj nlnan usi^n). ’p-jy n")nK 
Skb is in apposition to nK'r (Daas Mikra), 
precisely as we have rendered it. The next 
verse is to make clear why Iyov feels justified 
in claiming moral superiority over God. 

Ramban would understand D9iyn as an 
acceptable idea. Do you really believe that you 
have any justification in making such a 
preposterous claim? As in my previous 
speeches, I have shown up the mistakes in 
your other assumptions, and I will now show 
how wrong you are in the claim described in 
the next verse. 

3. viKurm b^yx-ita ^b-pp'-nn ■'inKlr’a — 
That you wondered, What have you gained?' 
'Why am l better off than if I would have 
sinned?' In Rashi's view, T|b refers to Iyov. 
[This is evident from R' Yosef Kara. The 
printed Rashi in this section appears particu¬ 
larly deficient and can be understood best 
with reference to Kara's commentary]. The 
sense of Iyov's ruminations is that he has 
gained nothing from a life lived in probity. 
We have rendered the verse in such a way that 
it reports two different thoughts which have 
crossed Iyov's mind. This because it is unlikely 


that he would have used both second and first 
person, relative to himself, in one sentence. 
The a in TlK^nn, is comparative: Than if I 
would have sinned. 

Iyov implied such ideas in verses such as 
10:15: ’WtOi KtpK Tipiy) ’b ’55 k Tiyun dk 
”3y nKTi llbp y^li/, which R' Yosef Kara 
understands: If I were wicked I would have to 
mourn, but, even if I was righteous, You 
nonetheless see fit to make me suffer ... 

Ramban takes ?|b as referring to God. Is 
there anything at all that gives God any 
pleasure? What effective steps can I possibly 
take to seek atonement for my sins? [TiKpnn is 
equivalent to, TlKyn by.] Man seems to be 
incapable of doing anything at all to please 
God. Witness — that all Iyov's penitential 
gestures appear to have been rejected. 

This is reflected in Iyov's cry: rpp TlKpn 
Dlijn ”i¥3 ^b by<3J$, which Ramban here is 
inclined to render: If I sinned what can I 
possibly do to You that You would once more 
wish to cherish me? 

4. ^ay :p}n*nio rba a*; — I will find 

words to set you right, together with your 
friends. The friends by h heir silence, appear to 
have acquiesced with Iyov's claim (Rashi). 

5 . ^aa inai nitf) nK-ri O’aV Iran — Look 

up into the heavens and see, observe the skies 
which tower above you. Nothing that you 
could possibly do can affect God in any way. 
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He is too exalted for you to be able to touch 
Him. Why then should you boast of your 
righteousness (Rashi)? 

God, then, owes man nothing at all for his 
righteous behavior. He is not like another 
person from whom, logically, a return could 
be demanded for favors rendered. Why then 
should you be disappointed that your good 
deeds appear to go unrewarded (thus R' Yosef 
Kara to v. 8). [l1 

For Rambarj this verse introduces an analy¬ 
sis of the nature of that which we call good 
and evil. This might refer to the m/tzuos of the 
Torah, if we postulate that it had already been 
given, or to the moral behavior which was 
expected of mankind from the times of Adam. 
Since, clearly, God remains unaffected by 
anything we do, we must look for a different 
rationale, for the need to act correctly. 

This rationale can only be that ultimately it 
is man who stands to benefit from moral 
behavior. This could mean that through the 
performance of mitzvos, he refines his brute 
nature, learning to eschew all those acts which 
would normally be motivated by his base 
instincts (see Ramban to Deuteronomy 22:6), 
or it could mean that society is the better for 
them. The poor and the weak are protected 
by the prohibitions which the Torah places 
upon the actions of the strong, and the 
common weal is enhanced by responsible 
behavior. 

Given this, the ground is laid for explaining 
why God seemed to be rejecting lyov's best 
efforts, implying that He was not receptive to 


his penitential prayers. It is possible that a 
person pray with absolute purity of heart, but 
his prayers are still rejected because at some 
time he caused suffering to others. The cries of 
these victims will drown out, as it were, the 
supplications of the oppressor. This theme is to 
be developed from verse 9 onward. 

6. -ntpytrnp TVV? i-H) Va-byprrm? 

V? — Were you to have transgressed how 
would you have affected Him7 Even if your 
rebellions were numerous what would you 
have done to Him? If you would wish to sin so 
that you might anger your Creator, you could 
not affect Him in any way, so that He might 
be annoyed, for the skies (cprilf/) which 
constitute the Throne of Glory are much 
higher than you. It is impossible to approach 
Him (R' Yosef Kara). 

7. Vj-'inrrrnjjripiyDK — Were 
you to have been righteous how would you 
have benefited Him, indeed what would He 
take from your hand. You are unable to hand 
Him even a simple gift. Clearly your actions 
can affect only other humans (next verse) but 
never Him (R' Yosef Kara). 

8. — Your 
wickedness can affect only another human 
being, your righteousness another man. Now 
this being so, how can any human make a 
belligerent case against the Creator, claiming 
that he is owed reward? What has he con¬ 
tributed that he should be justified in demand¬ 
ing payment? Certainly among men it makes 
sense that a gift should eventually be recom- 


1. Elihu's argument, simple enough on the surface, has troubling theological implications. 

The idea that a life well lived and obligations conscientiously performed should be rewarded, would 
seem to find sanction in the Torah. Although no one familiar with the Torah needs to be told that God is 
above any personal needs, or would make the ludicrous mistake of thinking that his righteousness or 
wickedness affects God in any way, a claim for reward can still be based upon the promises which the 
Torah itself makes. Is lyov not justified in demanding recognition for his righteousness based upon the 
principle of reward and punishment, which inheres in the very fabric of Torah as it has been revealed to 
us? 

It would appear that Elihu, here, must be understood in terms of the points made in footnote 1 p. 9 to 
1:6-12. It is true that the Torah promises temporal rewards for the righteous life, but these have the nature 
of a D - ]^, a kind of bonus which God grants to help us along our rocky path in this world. The true reward 
— the one which seems to be intuitively expected from a moral and just God — is left for Olam Haba, the 
World to Come. See there for a fuller discussion. 

Given these assumptions, we can understand Elihu as follows: If our righteousness could indeed touch 
God, if we would really benefit Him when we are good, then we would have earned our reward in this 
world, and God would have been, as it were, under a moral obligation not to withhold it nor in any way 
to inhibit our enjoyment of it. Then, indeed, lyov would have an actionable claim. But this is not the case. 
God owes us nothing at all in this world. The reward which we nevertheless expect comes to us as a gift, 
never as a right. Accordingly it is subject to review. If, for educational or other reasons, God deems it 
appropriate to withhold it, no violence has been done to justice or morality. 
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pensed. But as for God, what possible claims 
could you have to Him Who has received 
nothing at all from your hands (R' Yosef 
Kara). 

In the last three verses we have quoted 
extensively from R' Yosef Kara, on the 
assumption that his interpretation, expan¬ 
sively stated, is congruent with that of Rashi 
whose comments here are sparse and do not 
really convey an accurate insight as to the way 
he understands this section. However, in the 
next section he and Rashi part ways, and we 
shall note his thoughts together with those of 
Rashi and Ramban. 

Ramban has this verse express the credo 
upon which, as we saw above, he expands at 
Deuteronomy 22:6: K*?K rYiytan 13m Kb KH . . . 
nVnnn hk tana rparb, Mitzvos were given us 
[not because God has any need of anything 
which we might do but) solely that through 
their performance humans might attain a 
state of purity ( Bereishis, Rabbah 42:1). God's 
concern is with man and the society within 
which he lives and functions. Thus, if man 
somehow offended against this purpose by 
causing undeserved suffering to others, he will 
have frustrated God's will and must expect 
that, as long as the wrong which he has caused 
is not redressed, his prayers, be they ever so 
sincere, will be rejected. 

« « 

This passage is variously interpreted by 
each of the three commentators whom we 
have been following in this chapter. 

Rashi reads it as addressing Iyov's com¬ 
plaint that God seems inaccessible to his 
prayers, demands and challenges. Elihu argues 
that God is under no obligation to answer 
prayers immediately. Even those who have 
been terribly wronged by their fellow men 
must occasionally wait for Divine reaction to 
their entreaties. If God has an obligation to 
relieve them of their undeserved suffering. He 
cares deeply about the sinner too, waiting as 
long as a reasonable balance is maintained to 
give him a chance to repent. Surely, then, one 
whose complaints are directed at God Himself 
must expect to have to wait for satisfaction. 


The connection between the two halves of 
the speech is self-evident. Iyov had felt that he 
had a right to expect his day in court. Some¬ 
how God, by denying him the chance for a 
confrontation, by not being receptive to his 
legitimate cravings was, in Iyov's view, acting 
immorally. Elihu demonstrates that on the 
contrary, even when God appears at His most 
distant. His apparent lack of interest is itself 
prompted by exquisite moral sensitivity. His 
love and concern for the oppressor is no less 
than that which He has for the victim. Their 
needs must be balanced; the one may be called 
upon to wait for the satisfaction of his claim, 
so that the other might have the chance to put 
his spiritual house in order. 

R' Yosef Kara feels that the passage seeks 
to anticipate a mistake which Iyov might 
make, based upon Elihu's earlier assertions. 
If, as we have just learned, God remains un¬ 
affected both by man's pieties and by his 
sins, would it not be reasonable to argue that 
He has no interest at all in human affairs, and 
that therefore any man might oppress his 
fellow with impunity? Is it not true to say that 
God simply does not care? Elihu demonstrates 
that this is not the case. Those who oppress 
others will find their own pieties rejected by 
God. 

As Ramban reads our chapter, Elihu is 
still in the middle of his argument. He has 
shown that God desires only the good of 
mankind. Why then does it occur that people 
cry to Him and are not answered? The ex¬ 
planation is that they may previously have 
wronged another person. Their victim's cries 
may well block out their own, possibly 
sincere, prayers. 

9. D'31 ynm unttM mo — See, 

they make their numerous victims scream; 
they cry out because of the bullying of their 
many oppressors. According to all three com¬ 
mentators, this verse says less than it wishes to 
imply, relying upon the reader to supply the 
missing words. According to both Rashi and 
R' Yosef Kara the passage is switching to a 
description of what certain oppressors — 
the latter identifies these as the people of 
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Noah's generation and the inhabitants of 
Sodom — did to their victims. These oppres¬ 
sors are not identified in the text [the verse 
uses ip’VJ!, they .. . make scream but never tell 
us who they are] and the reader must supply 
the subject. 

According to Ramban the reader is called 
upon to supply the actual argument of the 
verses. The sense of the verse is that God's 
severity in dealing with apparently righteous 
people is due to the fact that the cries of their 
victims makes their own entreaties unaccept¬ 
able to God. But the text never makes this 
argument explicit. Ramban would translate 
our verse: It comes about because of the cries 
..with /f standing for the fact that God may 
occasionally not accept the prayers of the 
righteous. Ramban notes that our's is a 
lyp, a shortened verse. 

10. nb’b? nnnj ini ’tpy nibx nix -inx-xVi 
— Who never bother to ask, 'Where is my 
God, my Creator, He Who executes judgments 
by night?' This verse describes the oppres¬ 
sors who were introduced in the previous 
verse. 

Rashi takes nilipj as deriving from, “inj, to 
prune. Thus, fo cut off, or, as we have rendered 
it, to execute judgment. The wicked oppres¬ 
sors feel no fear of God. If they had at all stood 
in awe before Him they would have wanted to 
know something of Him so that they might 
express their adoration. They would have 
remembered Amrafel, the Egyptians and 
Senecharib, all of whom were cut off during 
the night, and changed their ways. 

R' Yosef Kara understands the verse essen¬ 
tially as does Rashi. He differs in taking 
from "ipj, song. The phrase is to be rendered: 
To Whom, in gratitude, 1 should offer songs of 
praise at night as well as during the day. 

Ramban sees the songs of jubilation as 
though offered by nature itself. The slumber¬ 
ing night, with its glorious starry sky, is meant 
to project God's omnipotence as is the turbu¬ 
lent and active day. Certainly it was not meant 
to provide cover for deeds of violence which 
the oppressors have perpetrated. 

11. DVjipn rpypi y“)x ninns?? upbj? — 

'Who teaches us so that we might be different 


from the animals which roam the earth, Who 
made us wise beyond the birds of heaven.' All 
this, the wicked do not consider. They refuse 
to draw conclusions from the vast wisdom 
with which God has endowed mankind. They 
act like animals although, clearly, by giving 
them so much understanding, God had shown 
that He expected different behavior from 
them. 

Ramban renders the verse as do the other 
commentators, but adds the following: Be¬ 
cause Iyov had compared man to the animals 
and the birds, in the sense that he had denied 
Divine Providence over human destiny, Elihu 
injects this thought so as to demonstrate the 
error of this position. An infinite chasm 
divides the brutish animal world from intelli¬ 
gent man. Each individual human is the object 
of God's caring concern. 

12. D’y] ]1xa ’JEin njy] xbi Dtp — See 
there! They cry out because of the arrogance of 
the oppressors, but He will not answer. The 
translation follows Rashi. As mentioned in the 
Introductory Remarks to these verses, Elihu is 
going to argue that Iyov has no right to expect 
immediate answers from God, Who occasion¬ 
ally does not answer immediately even those 
with more pressing claims. This argument is 
begun in our verse and will be developed in 
the subsequent verses. 

R'Yosef Kara has the verse referring to the 
oppressors mentioned earlier. The time will 
come when, because of the suffering which 
will overtake them, they too, as had their 
victims' before them, will cry out to God for 
help. They will cry in vain. God will not 
answer them. Clearly, then, God cares about 
what happens in this world. The fact that He 
is not affected by our pieties or sins does not 
mean that human fate does not matter to Him. 

According to Ramban, Elihu's point has 
already been made. He has explained why 
God appears to be deaf to Iyov's entreaties. In 
this verse, which he understands essentially as 
does R' Yosef Kara, the fate of the oppressors 
is described. 

13. xb ’lip} bx yipip-'-xb x)ip"nx — But 
it is for nothing! God will not listen, Shaddai 
refuses to observe. Even the justified prayers 
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now, the anger which He visited upon you is as nothing, is as 
though He were unaware of the enormous weight of your guilt. 


of the afflicted appear to be for nothing. God 
does not answer them immediately because He 
wishes to give the oppressors time to repent. 
Therefore even those who have every right to 
expect relief must occasionally wait for it 
(Rashi). 

R' Yosef Kara takes as short for 
tOtti, deceitful men. God is unwilling to listen 
to the prayers of the wicked oppressors who 
have led a life of dishonesty. 

14. ib bbinpi vapb pi unrorp nnRn->3 — 
Certainly then, when you say, you cannot see 
Him! Make your case before Him — and place 
your hope in Him. The translation follows 
Rashi. Iyov, whose troubles came to him from 
Gods hands, has less right to expect an 
immediate answer than those who were op¬ 
pressed by humans — and who still have to 
wait. It therefore behooves him to stop search¬ 
ing for a face to face confrontation with God, 
and instead turn to Him and hope that his 
sufferings will come to an end. 

R' Yosef Kara renders as follows: As for you 
— it is inexcusable for you to demand a 
confrontation. For this you will be forced to 
make a reckoning before Him (viDb pi), and 
you should tremble (bblnn from b'n, to 
tremble) in anticipation of the punishment 
which is in store for you. 

Ramban renders as follow: Now that Elihu 
has demonstrated that God will listen to the 
prayers of the oppressed, but reject those of 
the oppressors, it is patently ridiculous to 
accuse Him, as Iyov has done when complain¬ 
ing about lb alUl y\d~), the tranquility of the 
wicked, of ignoring the evil of evildoers. God's 
stewardship of the world is built on justice (P'7 
Vjab) and it behooves you to wait patiently for 
this to become revealed. 

15. itop U33 idk ij?9 ptor? nnyi — 

And now, the anger which He visited upon you 
is as nothing, is as though He were unaware of 
the enormous weight of your guilt. The trans¬ 


lation follows Rashi. With all his compassion, 
Elihu was serious when he chided Iyov with 
undermining the simple faith of the by¬ 
standers. However innocent Iyov may have 
been before catastrophe struck, his present 
belligerence has laden him with guilt. He 
deserves more punishment than he received. 
God has treated him less harshly than He 
might have done. It is as though God has 
purposely averted His eyes from major aspects 
of lyov's guilt. 

$3 from ntoD, to spread, denotes a large 
amount. 

R' Yosef Kara takes $3 as deriving from 
WDJ, fo rest. He takes the verse as describing 
one of lyov's main complaints. The next verse 
will then react to this claim and expose its 
bankruptcy. His rendering is as follows: And 
now as to your claim that He has visited his 
anger upon me for absolutely no reason, I 
know no rest from my travail . .. 

Ramban takes the first part of the verse as 
does Rashi. Iyov really deserves more punish¬ 
ment than he received. In the second section 
he deviates from Rashi and renders as follows; 
Iyov does not even know the great punish¬ 
ments which he must yet anticipate in accor¬ 
dance with the multitude of his sins. It 
behooves Iyov to be very concerned about 
what the future holds for him. 

Ramban takes note of the fact that Iyov, by 
his silence, appears to accept Elihu's condem¬ 
nation, while he had, unequivocally, rejected 
the same thesis when it was propounded by 
the friends. The answer must lie in the 
interpretation which Ramban has offered for 
Elihu's contribution to the debate. Iyov had 
been unable to accept the friends' strictures 
because he knew himself to be innocent. 
Now, however, that Elihu has revealed the 
secret of Gilgul HaNeshamos, Iyov has no 
problem with accepting the idea that he may 
indeed be carrying guilt from a previous 
incarnation. 
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16. 133! pbn nyT ,l ?33 irP9*ny9’ bpp 3Vio — 
As /or /you, /iis mouf/i speaks non sense, he 
piles up words without understanding. Rashi 
presumably reads this verse as a general 
assessment of Iyov's attitudes to which Elihu 
has addressed himself in this speech. 

R' Yosef Kara , as we saw above, has this 
verse refer to the particular complaint which 
he read into the previous verse. 


Ramban notes that the piling up of words 
refers to the three different heresies with 
which the three speeches of Elihu have dealt: 
The contention that God appears to regard 
Iyov as an enemy, the contention that there is 
no Divine Providence, and the contention that 
there is no purpose in piety and no harm in 
doing evil since man's actions can in no way 
affect God. 


XXXVI. 


Ellhu’s Fourth Speech 

None of the friends had spoken more than three times — Elihu speaks a fourth time. 

That Elihu's speeches can be numbered at all is noteworthy. When the friends had engaged Iyov 
in debate, each one of their speeches had been stimulated by Iyov's rejoinder to the previous one. 
We were able to isolate a first, second and third round of debate. But, from the first moment that 
Elihu began talking, Iyov has kept silent. In what sense then was there a first, second, third, and 
now even a fourth, speech? What separates the one from the others? 

In the matter of the first three speeches we might have suggested an adequate solution. Each of 
them, as indicated in the commentary, demonstrably deals with a clearly defined and discrete 
problem. It is not unreasonable that a different speech be devoted to each. But this will not help us 
with the fourth. It appears to have no central theme tying its disparate parts together. There seems 
to be little connection between an apparently conventional theory of suffering and the riotous 
canvas which Elihu paints of lowering sky, lashing torrents, rolling thunderclaps, and flashing 
lightning - all testimony to the omnipotence of Him Who controls these titans, all eloquent 
witness to the puniness of man who can never aspire to understand even a fraction of all this 
grandeur. 

We are inclined to believe that we were mistaken in our assumptions concerning the 
differentiation of the first three speeches into discrete entities. Precisely as had those of the friends, 
each of Elihu's speeches comes about as a reaction to Iyov's response to the earlier one. The 
difference is only that, whereas in the earlier debates, Iyov had responded with speech, here he 
responds with silence. Each of Iyov's silences, each acceptance of the bitter medicine which Elihu 
was offering, provided the momentum for a further foray into ever more frightening theological 
thickets. 

When Iyov kept silent even after the third speech, the one which probed most painfully, which 
exposed most ruthlessly, which played havoc with Iyov's most cherished assumptions and which 
Elihu the peacemaker dared to end with the brutally contemptuous, As for Iyov, his mouth speaks 
nonsense, he piles up words without understanding, Elihu knew that victory was at hand. Iyov is 
ready for rehabilitation. And this, as the commentary will make clear, is what this fourth and last 
speech will attempt to do. Iyov is helped to look outwards and upwards. He is to be brought to the 
point at which, finally, he is ready to meet his Maker. 


The introductory [from q^P, to add] clearly indicates that this speech strikes a new path. 
It is, as it were, in addition to what was said before (Rashi). 

What marks it as different? 

Rashi notes that it is possible to see the first three of Elihu's speeches as paralleling the three 
rounds of debate in which the friends had engaged Iyov. This would mark this fourth speech as 
something belonging uniquely to Elihu. In the course of the commentary we shall have to 
determine what precisely it is that Elihu has to contribute. 

Ramban writes as follows: In this speech Elihu does not take Iyov to task for any wrongdoings. 
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“ As for lyov, his mouth speaks nonsense, he piles up words 
without understanding. 

o nee more, Elihu spoke. 2 Give me a little time, that I may 
instruct you, for, there is more to say in God's behalf. 3 1 will 
spread my ideas afar, will yet ascribe justice to Him Who formed 
me. 4 For, my words are certainly not false, they address your 
conviction of being absolutely in the right . 5 See the Almighty is so 


He has already done this systematically in the earlier speeches. From now on, Elihu does what 
the friends had done: He speaks God's praises and affirms His providence over the physical 
world. From this, he says, we can readily deduce His providential interest in man. Man, after 
all, is the only one among all creatures who can relate to God. Everything else exists only for 
his sake. Further, Elihu will make the point that quite apart from the ultimate answer which 
he has already offered to lyov — and which indeed has the power to lay all doubts to rest 
— it makes sense to ascribe fairness to the Creator of all, in view of the fact that we can observe 
Him as being a mighty monarch, a righteous judge. Who extends providential care to all 
beings. 

We appear then to have, once more, a diversion between the approaches of Rashi and 
Rambart. Rashi will certainly find Elihu breaking new, as yet unexplored ground, while 
Ramban will attempt only to find ideas which have already been enunciated by the friends. 
In the course of the commentary we shall have to examine why, in this view, Elihu is success¬ 
ful in persuading lyov of truths which he had rejected when they had been offered by the 
friends. 


1. "iniOi irpbx — Once more, Elihu spoke. 
See Introductory Remarks for the implication 
of the opening,... 

2. D'bn nibitb *iiy-'3 “ry| 'b'in? — Give 
me a little time, that I may instruct you, for, 
there is more to say in God’s behalf. Most 
commentators take ins as an Aramaic root 
with the meaning, to wait. Ibn Ezra suggests a 
Hebrew derivation: ins, to crown. Thus: Look 
upon me with a little respect, and listen to 
what I have to say. 

nin, to tell. Cf. Rashi to Psalms 19:3. 

The translation of the final phrase follows 
Rashi. nibKb is to be understood as one who 
speaks for God. 

3. pisrinK 'b^sbi plnnnb 'yn tetone — l will 
spread my ideas afar, will yet ascribe justice 
to Him Who formed me. Rashi is silent. R' 
Yosef Kara, whose ideas are frequently con¬ 
gruent with those of Rashi, understands as 
follows: When I cast my mind far back in 
history, analyzing what has happened from 
the very earliest times, my research invariably 
serves to underscore God's righteousness. 

Metzudos offers: I will spread my ideas to 
the farthest reaches of society, so that anyone 
who feels that I am incorrect will have the 
opportunity to make his opinion known. 

Ramban has pin - } refer to depths of truth 
which the human mind can never plumb. The 
sense of the verse is as follows: I have offered 
you good and sufficient answers to your 


questions. Clearly what I have said is the truth, 
but not the whole truth. There are many levels 
of reality to which we can have no access. 
Nevertheless, when you consider that which 
you do understand, you will certainly con¬ 
clude that God's justice obtains at even the 
most profound level of truth. 

4. ^py niyi n’i?n 'bn nput-K*? DanK - ’? — For, 
my words are certainly not false, they address 
your conviction of being absolutely in the 
right. The translation follows Rashi ftpy, / 
deal with you because of your contention that 
...]. Other possibilities are: I agree with your 
idea [^ny, I am of your opinion] concerning 
God's total omnipotence (R' Yosef Kara); or, 
from all that I have revealed to you, you will 
certainly realize that all that God does to you 
[Tiny, His relationship with you ] derives from 
His absolute perfection. 

5. sb ns T»33 OND 1 *^1 ^93 bet-fti — See the 
Almighty is so powerful. He has no need to 
distance [the poor]. He is strong, courageous of 
heart. For the first phrase Rashi has: God 
possesses both wisdom and mercy in such 
abundance that he has no need to distance the 
poor. 

DK)p generally connotes looking upon some¬ 
thing with disgust. We have followed Tar gum 
who renders, pen’, distance. For the second 
phrase: He is sufficiently strong and coura¬ 
geous, that He has no need to pander to the 
wicked, as expressed in the next verse. 
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6. in’ o’^v usiyni v^") njrr'Kb — He will 
not grant the wicked longevity, will grant the 
poor their due. This conclusion follows upon 
the truths established in the previous verse. 
See above. Our rendering of rprr follows Ibn 
Ezra. 

7. KQ?'? D^tp-nKl TTy P’W y^r-Nb 
inai*} — He will not withhold His concern 
from the righteous. They, together with kings, 
will occupy the throne. There, elevated, they 
will sit forevermore. Elihu continues to describe 
God's benign stewardship of human affairs. 
He will not, even for one moment, forsake the 
righteous to happenstance, and will, on the 
contrary, protect them from all evil and ar¬ 
range their lives so that they will sit with the 
rulers of the earth. 

This is God's method with those who are 
wholly good. Others need to be educated, 
and it is to their experiences that Elihu now 
turns. 

8. ’jy-'biina p-pb? D’*pp □i-udk'dk} — 
And even if they are shackled by chains, 
caught up in the cords of poverty. Admittedly 
there is the occasional tzaddik who is exposed 
to terrible suffering. But this can be readily 
explained, as Elihu will continue in the next 
verse. 

9"17. In the next nine verses, Elihu will offer a 
theology of pain. It is the means which God oc¬ 
casionally chooses in order to make the sinner 
aware of his shortcomings. Accepted in the 
right spirit, it will save him from the agonies of 
Gehinnom and enable him to bask in the full 
measure of bliss which lies in store for him in 
the World to Come. 

As an introduction to this section, Rashi 
writes: Elihu has no sharp words of criticism for 
Iyov. He offers only unadulterated comfort. He 
tries to persuade Iyov that he should not allow 
his agonies to depress him as they were sent to 
him entirely for his own benefit. 

Ramban quotes Rashi, but questions the as¬ 
sertion. What, he asks, is the real difference be¬ 
tween what Elihu has to say here, and that 
which each one of the friends had already said 
before — and had been rejected out of hand? 
Eliphaz at S:17ff., Bildad at 8:Sff., and Tzophar 


at ll:13ff. had, each in his own way, main¬ 
tained the same principle (see, especially, foot¬ 
note to Introductory Remarks to chapter 11). In 
what way had they been more offensive than 
Elihu? Had they, perhaps, raised their voices, 
while Elihu spoke quietly? 

It is instructive to quote Ramban's explana¬ 
tion: But, the truth of the matter is as I have ex¬ 
plained previously. Elihu had offered good and 
adequate answers to Iyov's problems and, be¬ 
cause of this, Iyov had accepted his words in si¬ 
lence. Following this, Elihu continues to speak 
along the lines which the friends had already 
taken, for he had no real way of knowing 
whether Iyov was indeed an absolute tzaddik. 
Therefore he explains that there could be many 
different reasons for suffering in this world — 
each of them grounded in God's absolute jus¬ 
tice. Occasionally suffering might come about 
because of the mystery (Gilgul HaNeshamos) 
explored above. Sometimes the reason may be 
completely beyond us, but it is incumbent 
upon us to assume that even then it comes 
about for good and adequate reasons (based on 
Ramban's explanation of verse 3, see there). 
And, occasionally, it will come about in order 
to chastise man, thereby to wean him away 
from his sins. All this, because Elihu in no way 
claims that the friends' contentions are false. 
Rather, his ideas are based upon the assump¬ 
tion that they are not universally applicable. 
Men may experience suffering for many dif¬ 
ferent reasons. 

Ramban, then, feels that Elihu's way was 
paved by the satisfactory explanations which 
he had given for Iyov's predicament. His ad¬ 
vantage over the friends lies in the fact that he 
does not claim that the thoughts which he of¬ 
fers here are the only explanation. Iyov had re¬ 
jected similar thoughts before, because he 
knew that they had no validity for him. Once 
this obstacle is removed, he has no difficulty in 
accepting these, in themselves valid, ideas. 

How does Rashi cope with Ramban's objec¬ 
tions? 

From Rashi's commentary to this section, it 
does appear that Elihu has something very new 
to say. Verse 16, for the very first time in the 
book, makes specific reference to Gehinnom 
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36/6-12 powerful, He has no need to distance [the poor]. He is strong, 
courageous of heart. 6 He will not grant the wicked longevity, will 
grant the poor their due. 7 He will not withhold His concern from 
the righteous. They, together with kings, will occupy the throne. 
There, elevated, they will sit forevermore. 8 And even if they are 
shackled by chains, caught up in the cords of poverty. 9 It is only 
because thereby He makes them aware of what they have done, 
that their rebellions may have been overwhelming. 10 He opened 
their ears to discipline, exhorting them to make their way back 
from sin. 11 If they pay attention and subjugate themselves, they 
will live out their days in comfort, their years with pleasantness. 
12 But, if they do not pay attention they will pass on by the sword, 


and the World to Come. 1 * 1 

In this, Elihu veers sharply away from what 
the friends had argued earlier. It is true that 
they too, as Ramban has pointed out, main¬ 
tained that suffering may have a salutary ef¬ 
fect upon the sufferer, and that Iyov should 
take a positive view of his experiences. But, 
they never once had recourse to the idea that 
suffering in this world might be the means of 
assuring a blissful, pain-free existence in Olam 
Haba. 

In this sense we might even say that in this 
speech Elihu is propounding a specifically Jew¬ 
ish doctrinal response to suffering. 

The doctrine that the righteous must be 
purged of sin in this world, so that they might 
enjoy unimpaired bliss in the next, is a truth at¬ 
tested to, albeit indirectly, by the Torah itself. 

Deuteronomy 7:10 reads: But He pays back 
His enemies to their face, to destroy them. The 
sense of this verse, as rendered by Targum and 
understood in our tradition, is that God will re¬ 
ward the wicked for any good which they 
might have done, in this world [fo their face], 
so that they might be totally destroyed in the 
next. Now, while there is no specific verse 
which makes the same assertion for the suffer¬ 
ing of the righteous — that is, that they are 
punished in this world for any sins which they 
might have committed, so that their reward in 
the next world might be untainted — the anal¬ 
ogy is clearly made by the Sages. Thus, in 
Y erushalmi, Pe'ah 1:1, we learn: If a man has 
many merits but few sins, he is punished for 
these small shortcomings in this world, so that 
his reward might be untainted in the next. If he 
has committed many sins but has a few merits, 
he is rewarded for these insignificant good 


deeds in this world, so that his punishment 
might be unlimited in the next. 

We recall that at 32:2, Elihu was introduced 
as being a scion of the family of Ram — the pa¬ 
triarch Abraham — see commentary there. It 
comes as no surprise that it should be he, 
among all the protagonists, who introduces 
this specifically Jewish concept into the discus¬ 
sion. 

9. ngin 1 '3 tarnyitfai obys Dnb *u?i — It is only 
because thereby He makes them aware of what 
they have done, that their rebellions may have 
been overwhelming. Even though we are deal¬ 
ing with a tzaddik whose merits are many and 
whose sins are few, he must still be brought up 
short. Even small transgressions may well turn 
into an avalanche of sin ( Metzudos ). 

10. iwn djtk b}'] — He 

opened their ears to discipline, exhorting them 
to make their way back from sin. Perhaps 

literally, fo the discipline, rather than 
l^inb, fo discipline, is used to stress that the de¬ 
gree and nature of the suffering will be tailored 
precisely to the needs of the instruction. 

11. DiTittfi 31U3 mpn* ib3; n3y;n dk 

n , tp’ , V33 — // they pay attention and subjugate 
themselves, they will live out their days in com¬ 
fort, their years with pleasantness. This verse 
appears to describe this-worldly bliss. Verses 
12,13 and 14 then tell of the fate which awaits 
those who refuse to be swayed by God's benign 
chastisement. Verse 15 returns to the advan¬ 
tages of suffering — this time, to be reaped in 
the World to Come. 

12. Jiyyb;i3 wyi nbtf? kVdki — 

But, if they do not pay attention they will pass 
on by the sword, they will die for never having 


1. Ramban in Tor as Ha Adam points out that there have been various hints to a World to Come and a 
Cehinnom in the earlier speeches. He identifies these as occurring at: 10:22,13:19,20 and at 20:26. However, 
none of these references are more than hints, and the concept cannot in any way be regarded as central to 
the arguments which have been made. 
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understood. The translation follows Mefzudos. 
n3y^ refers to passing from the world, that 
is, dying, and the second phrase provides 
the reason. The people who refuse to listen 
have incurred death-guilt because of their ob¬ 
duracy. 

13. TD lyiUP K 1 ? r|K D^-'Sjn'J — But 
those who delude themselves stir up fury, they 
offer no entreaties even after He shackled 
them. Ramban understands the unique combi¬ 
nation, 3^ ’9J0, to connote, those who are hyp¬ 
ocritical in their own heart, that is, those, per¬ 
haps including Iyov, who delude themselves 
into thinking that they are free of sin and who 
therefore refuse to be swayed by their suffer¬ 
ing. Such obduracy angers God. He had hoped 
to help the sinner to better his ways, and has 
been rejected. The sinner, instead of availing 
himself of the healing balm of prayer, is lost in 
his obstinate silence. 

14. D'U/ipa Dn;n) Dippj -iy33 n)an — Mayhem 
will attend them as they die, as their life-force 
leaves them among the unchaste. Rashi usually 
renders nyj with putpn ( Isaiah 33:9), which at 
Exodus 14:27 he identifies with the Hebrew 
qnp, confusion. Ramban and other commenta¬ 
tors take lyi in our verse as connoting youth. 
They will die in their youth. 

With Rashi's rendering we can readily un¬ 
derstand the connection to the end of the verse. 
We must recall that this section of Elihu's 
speech is dealing with essentially righteous 
people for whom suffering is meant to serve as 
a reminder to repent upon the few sins which 
they may have committed. Elihu warns that if 
they ignore the message of their suffering, 
they will be unlikely to maintain the high spir¬ 
itual standing which they had already at¬ 
tained. By the time they die, they will have 
sunk to the very lowest depths; their deaths 
attended by violence will take place in the most 
sordid of surroundings, among prostitutes — 
the very dregs of society. 

O’li/ip from ling, to set aside. Hence people 
who are available to others for prostitution. 


See Deuteronomy 23:18. 

15. DWJ W’l Vjy:? ^y r'i’CP — But, He will 
reclaim the pauper through his suffering, will 
use oppression to reach their ear. The pauper 
in this verse is not one who is actually poor, but 
one who, unlike those who had been described 
in the previous verses, considered himself suf¬ 
ficiently in need to have turned to God in 
prayer (Rashi). 

God will reclaim this pauper from the ter¬ 
rors of Gehinnom by making him suffer in this 
world (Rashi). 

16. nnj) rpijir^n pyin'Kb am ly-'sp HS) 

in — Moreover, He has distanced 

you from that which has a narrow entrance but 
has unbounded width beneath. This, so that the 
fare upon your table might be rich. The first 
part of the sentence describes Gehinnom. Its 
entrance is narrow so that the heat generated in 
the unlimited vastness of its bowels might not 
escape. The suffering of the righteous will save 
him from experiencing the terrors of Gehin¬ 
nom, and will, moreover, enable him to enjoy 
the bliss of the World to Come — the fare upon 
your table ... 

The translation of pyin as narrow, and thus 
pyin K*? as unbounded, follows Metzudos. 

This and the previous verse have now 
moved Elihu into the new dimension which, as 
we have discussed above, is the main contribu¬ 
tion of this speech as Rashi presumably sees it 
— that suffering in this world may have the 
function of readying the sufferer for his share 
in the World to Come. 

17. iDlan' yn nK^p ytyj-ynj — There¬ 

fore, if you have fully experienced the fate of 
the wicked, that just fate will be your support. 
Elihu now turns to Iyov in order to exhort him 
to draw the correct conclusion from the theo¬ 
ries which Elihu has now propounded. Iyov is 
to realize that as terrible as his experiences may 
have been, they are to be regarded as no more 
than God's means of saving him from the hor¬ 
rors of Gehinnom. 
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36/13-21 they die f or never having understood . 13 But those who delude 
themselves stir up fury, they offer no entreaties even after He 
shackled them. 14 Mayhem will attend them as they die, as their 
life-force leaves them among the unchaste. 15 But, He will reclaim 
the pauper through his suffering, will use oppression to reach their 
ear. 16 Moreover, He has distanced you from that which has a 
narrow entrance but has unbounded width beneath. This, so that 
the fare upon your table might be rich. 17 Therefore, if you have 
fully experienced the fate of the wicked, that just fate will be your 
support. 18 For wrath will come! Let your feelings not goad you to 
excessive talk. Let the biggest gain not turn you aside . 19 Ought then 
your prayers make you free of care, and from all overwhelming 
experiences? 20 Do not crave that night, when nations, firmly en¬ 
sconced, met their death . 21 O take care that you should not incline 
to iniquity! For, it is this which you have chosen over submission. 


18. nD3‘3"ji pateo nnrrrs 

F or wrath will come! Let your feelings not goad 
you to excessive talk. Let the biggest gain not 
turn you aside. The translation follows Rashi. 
paly, to be sufficient (see at I Kings 20:10). The 
final phrase has the sense: Now that God's fury 
has struck at you, do not try to avoid it even if 
this should appear to win you the greatest re¬ 
ward. It is for your benefit that you have been 
submitted to your agonies. You should by no 
means squander the experience. 

19. n3"’ynt<n S31 ny? k*? — Ought 

then your prayers and make you free of care, 
from all overwhelming experiences? The tran¬ 
slation follows Rashi. Tpy, to arrange one’s 
prayers; UW, to pray. It would not be good for 
even the most sincere prayers to free one from 
all suffering. Difficult times are needed to col¬ 
lect on accrued debts of sin. 

20. Dnrin D’ray niSj/b nb’bn qKiprrbK — Do 
not crave that night, when nations, firmly en¬ 
sconced, met their death. History knows many 
examples of nations which, blessed with all 
manner of riches, allowed their success to go to 
their heads, and were then unceremoniously 
pushed from the stage of human affairs. Your 
desire to live a pain-free life puts you in line to 
experience catastrophes similar to those which 
overtook these nations. Better to suffer a little 
than to bask in unmarred pleasures, only even¬ 
tually to lose everything (Metzudos). 

21. ■'Jyn nnna nrby ■q ijk'Sn lan* 1 ™ ipiyn 
— O take care that you should not incline 
to iniquity! For, it is this which you have 
chosen over submission. Up to this point, 
Iyov has chosen belligerent pugnaciousness 
over humble submission to God's exhortations. 


Elihu begs him not to continue along this path 
of iniquity (Metzudos). 

8 8 * 

With the previous verse, Elihu appears to 
have completed his argument, that pain and 
suffering are sent by God to guide the sinner 
back to the paths of righteousness. From verse 
27 onwards, he will launch into an ecstatic 
paean extolling the sheer wonder of the lash¬ 
ing rains, the cloud-bedecked skies, the roaring 
thunder and the flashing lightning. The 
unchecked, untrammeled power of the titans 
of nature grips his imagination, and leads him 
unerringly to the adoration of the Almighty 
who carries all this in His hand. 

What precisely is the role of the intervening 
five verses? 

Although the point is not made expressly by 
the commentators, it is tempting to view this 
section as an introductory hymn to the Song of 
the Rain. The exclamatory flourish with which 
both verses 22 and 26 begin — the earlier with 
]n, See, Cod... will raise up; the latter 
with K’ity Sk in, God is exalted — appear to 
bracket them together. Moreover, the fact that 
the earlier ends with a rhetorical question, ’n 
rnln in)33, Who can offer guidance as He does ? 
while the second ends with a simple statement, 
-Ij?n vaitf "layn, the number of His years, 
beyond inquiry, suggests a logical progression 
from a starting-point to an end-point. 

If then, with Targum, we take "iipK 

□’ipltj of verse 24 to mean, ... of which men 
sing, we have a number of indicators that here, 
indeed, Elihu is giving voice to a song of jubila¬ 
tion celebrating God's omnipotence. 

In such a context, we would not really be 
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constrained to interpret the words of these five 
verses to have any direct reference to the argu¬ 
ments which Elihu made at the beginning of 
this speech. Nevertheless, in the interpretation 
we will follow Ramban, who renders the vari¬ 
ous phrases in the context of Elihu s present 
concerns. 

We will translate these verses and offer 
the primary interpretation in accordance with 
Rarnhan, since his perceptions lend themselves 
best to the role which we have suggested 
for these five introductory verses. It is more 
difficult to see how Rashi understood their 
function. 

22. rnin into? 'to into? auty? bt<-|n — See, 
God, in His Omnipotence will raise up. Who 
can offer guidance as He does? The translation 
follows Ramban. to’ltfp is transitive with the 
object, those whom He has made to suffer, 
implied. He instructs (iT)ln) the sinners con¬ 
cerning the path they are to follow. 

Rashi renders as follows: See, God is 
almighty, who will, as He does, offer warn¬ 
ings? The sense is as follows: God, if He 
wishes to punish someone, will first offer a 
warning. Someone weak would not do this, 
afraid that his intended victim might escape. 
God, in this matter, can be magnanimous. He 
knows that no one can escape Him. 11 * 

23. rtby? -ito#-'toi la - )! l’bv — 

Who ever directed Him upon a path? Who 
said to Him, 'You have acted unjustly!’? A 
human king will usually act only upon the 
advice of his counselors. If he ever does 
something on his own, his advisors may well 
chide him for not having sought their advice. 
None of this happens with God, Who is 
responsible to no one for His actions (Metzu- 
dos ). 


24. D'Vj$ rnw K'ltprr'to itoj — 

Consider, so that you might extol His deeds, 
beyond any of which men sing. The translation 
follows Ramban. 

Rashi renders the second phrase: Those 
which men were able to observe. It is note¬ 
worthy that here, once more, Elihu hints at 
depths which the human mind cannot grasp, 
and therefore cannot praise. See commentary 
to verse 3 for Ramban's perception of that 
verse. 

25. pln-jto ito'iin D"jK-b? — All 

were able to apprehend this concerning Him. 
From the vantage point of distance, [frail] 
mortal is able to observe. The translation 
follows Ramban. Each man, according to his 
own perceptiveness, is able to apprehend the 
righteousness and rightness of God's deeds. 
Even though man is unable to approach God 
closely, his wisdom will enable him to see all 
this. 

As Rashi reads it, pin - ] connotes the distant 
past. From the beginning of history, the 
wisdom of God's stewardship has been obvi¬ 
ous. 

We have rendered Wtofj as frail mortal since 
this term [from tyDK, to be weak] for man is 
generally used to describe him at his most 
vulnerable. See Wertheimer's, Biur Sheimos 
HaNirdafim B'Tanach. 

26. “iprrKb) ngyp JHJ Kb) toily bK'in — 
God is exalted beyond our ken, the number of 
His years, beyond inquiry. From the awareness 
of God's inscrutability, Elihu now moves to 
the wonders of the heavens through which 
His omnipotence becomes apparent. 

The Song Of The Rain 

27. tov? ipl) V])) 'to — He 

multiplies the water-droplets, the [heavensJ 


1. We suspect that Rasbi offers this interpretation as d'rash rather than as the simple meaning of the verse 
(see fn. at 2B:4 and commentary to 33:27). This, because Rashi brings our verse in his commentary to 
Exodus 4:23 in a clearly homiletical context. There, immediately upon coming to Pharaoh to demand the 
release of the Israelites, Moses is commanded to warn him that failure to comply would result in the death 
of the Egyptian firstborn. This was destined to be the final one of the plagues. Why then mention it to 
Pharaoh from the very beginning? Rashi offers our verse, as interpreted here, as a justification. 
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36/22-31 22 $ ee > God, in His Omnipotence will raise up. Who can offer 

guidance as He does? 23 Who ever directed Him upon a path? 
Who said to Him, 'You have acted unjustly!' ? 24 Consider, so 
that you might extol His deeds, beyond any of which men sing. 
25 All were able to apprehend this concerning Him. From the 
vantage point of distance, [frail] mortal is able to observe. 26 See! 
God is exalted beyond our ken, the number of His years, beyond 
inquiry. 27 He multiplies the water-droplets, the [heavens] pour 
rain into His clouds. 2S That the heavens might flow rain, pour 
down upon the human masses. 29 Certainly man cannot grasp 
the spread of the clouds, the impenetrable darkness of His canopy. 
30 See, over it He has spread His rains, has used it to cover the 
fount of the sea. 31 Through them He passes judgment upon the 
nations, but grants sustenance to the man of great responsibilities. 


pour rain into His clouds. See at 15:4 for 
Rashi's perception of ina as to increase. There 
is the possibility that Rashi understands this 
ph rase as does R' Yosef Kara : The stress is on 
the fact that the rain comes down in myriad 
drops rather than as a single sheet of water. 
Were it to do so, all growing things would be 
inundated with water and drown. 

iptj, from ppl, to refine, also apparently used 
in the sense of to pour — see Radak, Sefer 
HaShorashim. However, Rashi to Taanis 9b 
seems to believe that the word is a variant of 
?n to pour. Rashi's interpretation of “IK as 
cloud is also attested in his commentary to 
Taanis 9b, although there is some ambiguity 
in his commentary to Genesis 2:6. He takes the 
word heaven as understood as the subject of 
ijm 

28. 31 dik ’by isy-p D’pnut ibr'ttifK — That 
the heavens might flow rain, pour down upon 
the human masses. Rashi is silent on this verse. 
We have followed R' Yosef Kara for 33 Dnij, 
an interpretation also attested by Ramban. 

29. inpp niKipn ay-Mtnsw p3’"OK — 
Certainly man cannot grasp the spread of the 
clouds, the impenetrable darkness of His 
canopy. Rashi appears to render with a soft, 
or. However, it is not impossible that he 
understands the verse as does R' Yosef Kara. 
The f|K, as it does throughout Scripture, 
introduces a kal vachomer, an a fortiori 
argument. The earlier verse had followed on to 
verse 27 which had talked of God's in¬ 
scrutability, and had thus implied that man 
can have no understanding of how the rain 
descends benignly in droplets, granting rain to 
thirsty humanity. If even such an apparently 
simple and constantly observable phe¬ 
nomenon is beyond our ken, how much more 


the spread of clouds and the impenetrable 
darkness that surrounds God's “ll33n Kp3, His 
Throne of Glory. 

30. HD3 1HK r>by tena-p — See, 

over it He has spread His rains, has used it to 
cover the fount of the sea. It seems to refer to 
the 3y of the previous verse. Rashi does not 
make clear whether ltlK, here, is to be 
understood as light or rain. See Ibn Ezra. Either 
way it is difficult to understand the precise 
imagery of this verse. 

Daas Mikra takes the word as light, that is, 
the lightning, and interprets as follows: One of 
the inscrutable facets of the spread of the 
clouds mentioned in the previous verse is 
God's ability to light up their darkness with 
the lightning as it flashes across the sky. 
Furthermore he takes Din ’until literally, as 
roofs of the sea, and believes that it describes 
the line of the horizon at which the clouds 
appear to touch the waves. To the casual 
observer, that is the point from which the sea 
appears to grow, as a tree grows from its roots. 
God's lightning brightens up even that distant 
point. 

31. “i’33nb b3K*p’ □’ray p“P D3*’3 — Through 

them He passes judgment upon the nations, 
but grants sustenance to the man of great 
responsibilities. The clouds are the means by 
which God punishes the wicked and sus¬ 
tains the deserving. He may either withhold 
blessed rainfall, or have the clouds pour fire 
and brimstone upon those whom He wishes 
to punish. The righteous poor, those who 
have numerous fo be much or many] 

children to support, will find them to be the 
source from which they may expect to be 
helped. 
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32. yasps n’by i3f?J D’S^by — He 

hides the rain over the cloudlets, will release it 
as entreaties are offered. Rashi suggests that 
clouds are called D'§3 from tp, hand, because 
the occasional cloud is often no larger than the 
human hand, ya?, to meet or to reach, is often 
used to describe prayer. Thus, the yuan is one 
who prays. 

Once more, one wonders whether Rashi is 
here offering the simple meaning of the verse 
or whether his rendering is to be considered as 
d'rash (Rashi's source is T aanis 7b where both 
the interpretation of UK as rain and of yaap as 
one who prays is offered in an aggadic context). 
Daas Mikra suggests a meaning for the verse as 
follows: Once more, "llK is to be translated as 
lightning rather than as rain. Elihu looks upon 
lightning as a spear hurled at a mark by the 
hands of a warrior. But, the hands of God 
which, as it were, dispatch the spear are invisi¬ 
ble. The lightning, as it were, covers them up. 
We know only that God, as One who is a yaap, 
determined that the mark be reached, has sent 
off the lightning. 

This rendering may hold true even if Tin is 
understood as rain. God dispatches it so that it 
should fall in the precise place in which He 
wishes it to water the thirsty earth. 

See further in the next verse. 

33. nbiyby qjxrpppiy~i — Asa caring 

friend will express their needs, he asserts their 


rights, directs them upwards. This verse is 
among the most obscure in the book. Once 
more we translate as Rashi appears to do, al¬ 
though it appears unlikely that the rendering 
accords with the simple meaning of the words, 
lyi is taken as a friend, one who is great and 
wise and is able to tell God of the troubles 
which his people have to bear, and of their 
needs. He is the y’aap of the previous verse, 
napp, from nap, to acquire, is meant to express 
the idea that it is through the intercession of the 
righteous man that the right to rain is asserted. 
The idea of the final phrase appears to be that 
these prayers will not only elicit the expected 
rain but also serve to stimulate the people to 
spiritual growth — by is taken as upwards. 

For an interpretation which might more 
closely hew to the simple meaning of the 
words, we go to Ramban who bases his under¬ 
standing on Ibn Ezra. ly") derives from yyi, to 
produce sound, and is to be translated as His 
thunder. An analogy is Exodus 32:17. Thus, 
The thunder announces the approaching rain. 
napp in the second half of the verse is the cattle, 
who tend to act in specific ways as rain ap¬ 
proaches and can therefore be used as indica¬ 
tors of a coming downpour. These behavorial 
patterns come early, often preceding the rising 
of the actual cloud (nbly by qx) and are there¬ 
fore particularly useful for predicting the 
weather. 


XXXVII. 


1. Daippp -irr) •pb tjij’ ntCrb-qx — It is because 
of this that my heart quakes, leaping from its 
place. The combination of T}n with ab occurs 
twice more in Scripture. At I Samuel 4:13 it 
describes the anxiety which Eli felt concerning 
the Holy Ark, and at 28:5 (there) it tells of the 
terror which gripped Saul when he saw the 
mighty Philistine camp. Here it could connote 
either of the two meanings. As Rashi took the 
previous verses, the expression might well de¬ 
scribe the anxiety which Elihu feels in the 
knowledge that the bounty of rain must be 


deserved. Will it come his way? Have his 
prayers been offered with sufficient fervor? 

As Ramban and many others take the earlier 
verses — that they describe the thunderclaps 
which announce a coming deluge, Elihu might 
well be telling of the terror which he feels when 
the heavens suddenly begin to roar. 

The idiom of the heart leaping from its place 
does not recur in Scripture. The quickening 
heartbeat which we experience at times of 
heightened tension might well suggest a leap¬ 
ing, skipping motion. 
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36/32-33 32 He hides the rain over the the cloudlets, will release it as 

entreaties are offered . 33 As a caring friend will express their needs, 
he asserts their rights, directs them upwards. 

37/1-7 I t is because of this that my heart quakes, leaping from its 

place. 2 O hearken as, in fury, He gives voice, speech issuing 
from His mouth. 3 As, under all the heavens He sends it upon 
its unswerving path, as its light reaches the corners of the 
earth. 4 A roaring peal comes right after, crashing in majestic 
thunder. It is not that He holds it back — if only its sound 
were heard. 5 Through His voice God gives sound to wonders. 
What other mighty deeds, forever beyond our ken, does He 
perform? 6 He orders the snow to be upon the ground, and the 
pouring rain! The rain — mighty lashing of His power! 7 It can 
effectively incarcerate anyone. Thus, that all recognize His deeds. 


2 . van njrn ibp 1^13 yinty lynty — O 
hearken as, in fury, He gives voice, speech 
issuing from His mouth. uTcan have the mean¬ 
ing, to he angry, or, to shiver with fear. We 
have followed R' Meyuchas. The thunder 
sounds to us as though it were an expression of 
God's fury. R' Yosef Kara takes the second 
meaning. He renders: O Hearken, tremblingly, 
to His voice'. 

His mouth might refer to God, in which case 
the sense of the verse would be that the thunder 
is described as speech issuing from His mouth. 
This is how we have rendered it. Ramban has 
it refer to the thunder, run is the lightning 
which is pictured as the speech of the thunder. 

3. y-jKn niD?3'by into irnuv n’Q^rrbrrnnn 
— As, under all the heavens He sends it upon 
its unswerving path, as its light reaches the 
corners of the earth. We have followed Metzu- 
dos in taking irnttf? from to be straight. 
Reference is to the lightning. 

4. oapy’ tfbi UiKi bip? ciy-p bip-aKttv vintt 
iblp yni£V _1 3 — A roaring peal comes right 
after, crashing in majestic thunder. It is not 
that He holds it back — if only its sound were 
heard. The sense of the verse is that the light¬ 
ning is immediately followed by the roaring 
thunder. The second phrase, as Metzudos un¬ 
derstands it, informs us that the sound of thun¬ 
der comes about in the very second that the 
flash of light occurs. God does not hold back 
[npy as in upy, the heel, that which comes in the 
end]. It is only because our ears are slower to 
pick up sounds than are our eyes in perceiving 
light, that it appears to us that there is a time 
lapse between thunder and lightning. 

Rashi, who at 36:32 read a reference to a 
pious supplicant into the verse, sees our verse as 


continuing that theme, iblp ynttV ■'3 has the 
voice of that prayerful person in mind. 

5. vj; Kbi nlb^} ntpv nlKbpj ibips btt oy-p — 
Through His voice God gives sound to wonders. 
What other mighty deeds, forever beyond our 
ken, does He perform ? The translation follows 
Metzudos. The rhetorical question with which 
the verse ends is the conclusion reached on the 
basis of what was said in the earlier phrase. The 
awesome roar of the thunder directs our mind 
to other, altogether unknowable miraculous 
deeds. 

6. nnpn -i\?n □titij kiq -into ibutb ’3 
uy — He orders the snow to be upon the ground, 
and the pouring rain! The rain — mighty lash¬ 
ing of His power ! Elihu continues to describe 
the wonders which God performs. 

According to Wertheimer’s Biur 5heimos 
HaNirdafim, the difference between and 
DttJa is as follows: describes any kind of a 

heavy downpour, not at all limited to rain. In 
Scripture we have it used in connection with 
hail, sulphur and brimstone, and the like. By 
contrast, is used exclusively for rain, and 
normally depicts the soft refreshing variety. 
Our translation attempts to reflect this differ¬ 
ence. 

7. inlpyra ’tyiK'bs nynb olnm o - ji$'b3"P3 — It 
can effectively incarcerate anyone. Thus, that 
all recognize His deeds. We have translated in 
accordance with R’ Meyuchas, as being closest 
to the simple meaning of the words. The sheer 
power of the rains in effectively preventing 
any real work from being done, demonstrates 
beyond any doubt just how powerful God is. 

is irregular and should be read, D’U/ltj. 

Rashi in an aggadic reference renders as 
follows: He elicits everyman's signature (onn. 
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to sign) so that when, after his death, man is 
confronted with the sins which he has commit¬ 
ted, his own handwriting will condemn him. 

8. pram nijniJiytpiH dik-ikd n;n tonrv] — The 
wild animal will enter its lair, crouching in its 
den. Not only man becomes incarcerated be¬ 
cause of the rain (previous verse). The wild 
animals, too, unable to forage, retire to their 
lairs to await the clearing weather (R' 
Meyuchas ). 

9. rng onjtptpi n^io Kinp TjnrnE — Tempests 
issue forth from the inner chamber, the constel¬ 
lations usher in the cold. In DTiJtp, the reish 
replaces the more usual lamed of bjn, a constel¬ 
lation. Thus, Mefzudos. (l1 

Rashi quotes the tradition of the Sages that 
Mezarim is the name of a celestial storage house 
[or, as Pirkei d'R'Eliezer 6 has it, a window] 
from which the cold issues forth. At 38:32 the 
word in the feminine form, nltjij, appears in a 
context which clearly indicates the rendering, 
constellation. That is how Rashi, too, renders it 
there. 

10. pyin} D’n DiTt] ry]j7“|JT bK-nnttfjp — By 
Cod's breath ice is formed, the expanses of 
water, constrained. The translation follows 
Metzudos who takes pym in the sense of nar¬ 
rowness, as it was used at 36:16. As God's 
breath produces the ice, the waters are con¬ 
strained beneath it, since they are prevented by 
it from gushing forth. 

11. VHk uj; ny nny) na't )k — Euen when 

the weather is mild He will burden the clouds, 
spreading the cloud formations which bear His 
rains. The translation follows Metzudos. , na 
derives from “nj, to cleanse. Even when the 
skies are clean and no rain is in sight or, indeed, 
seems possible, God fills the clouds with water 
so that they will be ready to do His bidding 
when the time comes when He wishes to have 
rain pour down upon the earth. 

Rashi notes the tradition of the Sages that tjK 
’"I? is the name of the angel appointed over 
rainfall (see Tefillas Ceshem for Shemini 


Atzeres and Artscroll commentary there). It is 
he who burdens the clouds with water so that, 
in accordance with his duties, he might cause 
God's rain to spread over the world. 

12. itp k b's inbianrn T)9nntp nragt? torn 

runKban 'os'by D'ur — Good reasons direct its 
movements, cunningly it pursues its task. All 
at His orders [that the rain might fall] where 
people dwell. The translation follows Metzu¬ 
dos. The subject of the verse is the cloud forma¬ 
tion of the previous one. Its movements around 
the heavens are not to be considered as undi¬ 
rected happenstance, but are, on the contrary, 
skillfully planned so that God's purpose might 
most readily be filled. 

In Rashi's view, the verse describes the activ¬ 
ities of the heavenly of the previous 

verse. He arranges the rainfall so that its 
bounty will be either benign or destructive. 
Rashi quotes the Rabbinic tradition as follows: 
Assume that on Rosh Hashanah Israel were 
judged entirely righteous and God ordained 
that they should be granted rain. Subsequently 
they sinned. The amount of rain will not be 
reduced. However, now that they are no longer 
deserving, it will fall at the wrong times and at 
the wrong locations. Similarly, if they changed 
for the better, the little rain which had been 
apportioned to them will now fall judiciously 
so that its benefit will be maximized. 

13. tnKytp: Ipnb-DK ly-wb-OK U3 u6-0K — It 
might be a punishing rod, it might be directed 
to His land, it might be pure kindness — He will 
produce it. Both Rashi and Metzudos read this 
verse as describing the various ways in which 
rainfall might be bestowed — either benignly 
or in anger. They differ in the precise meaning 
of the middle phrase, I2nt<b DK. This will also 
influence the interpretation of the third phrase. 
Rashi takes lint? 1 ? as describing the natural, 
neutral way in which the rain might fall: nei¬ 
ther for punishment, as in the first phrase, nor 
as reward, as in the third. Metzudos sees a 
progression between the second and third 


1. Ramban to Mishpatim 22:15 adduces numerous examples for both Scriptural and Rabbinic usage where 
the letters lamed and reish are interchanged. Thus, for example: (Psalms 119:103/7 °b 6:25), or, 

the Rabbinic which replaces the Scriptural, See further at verse 16. 
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37/8-14 


8 The wild animal will enter its lair, crouching in its den. 

9 Tempests issue forth from the inner chamber, the constellations 
usher in the cold. 10 By God's breath ice is formed, the expanses of 
water, constrained. 11 Even when the weather is mild He will 
burden the clouds, spreading the cloud formations which bear His 
rains. 12 Good reasons direct its movements, cunningly it pursues 
its task. All at His orders [that the rain might fall ] where people 
dwell. 13 It might be a punishing rod, it might be directed to His 
land, it might be pure kindness — He will produce it . 14 Give ear to 
this, O Iyov, stand still and consider the wonders of the Almighty. 


phrases. The second describes the rain falling 
upon His, God's land, that is upon the right¬ 
eous people who merited rainfall by living 
their lives in accordance with God's will. The 
third phrase goes even further. It envisions a 
rainfall dictated by pure kindness, where a 
small amount of rain is directed so precisely, 
that not a single drop is wasted — each one an 
individual blessing. 

14. bx nixbpj pianni Day nxi ni^Kri — 
Give ear to this, O Iyov, stand still and consider 
the wonders of the Almighty. Daas Mikra 
points out that nxt is a neutral term and could 
refer to the Song of the Rain which Elihu has 
now completed, or to that which is about to 
follow. 

We are inclined to think that Elihu has both 
the forgoing and the following, in mind. The 
style in which the next few verses is written is 
quite different from that which went before 
and, accordingly, marks them as constituting a 
new direction in Elihu’s thought. Nevertheless, 
for illustrations of what he has in mind, Elihu 
still reaches back to the Divine grandeur and 
omnipotence evinced in the wonders of the 
rainfall. It is likely, therefore, that Elihu wishes 
to say: 'Consider well, Iyov, that which I have 
said up to this point, so that that which I have 
yet to tell you can make the requisite impact.' 

At 33:1 we noted how wise and sensitive 
Elihu had been in addressing Iyov by name. By 
this simple act of thoughtfulness he had con¬ 
veyed to Iyov that he was more to him than a 
thorny theological problem. Iyov was a human 
being to whom feelings and dignity were as 
important as answers to his questions — and 
Elihu's respect for this need paved the way to 
successful communication. 

What are these final thoughts with which 
Elihu is going to leave Iyov before returning to 
the anonymous oblivion from which he came? 

At the commentary to 33:4 we wondered in 
what sense Elihu is crucial to the Iyov saga. 
Why, as Ramban understands Elihu's contri¬ 


bution, could not God Himself, from out of the 
whirlwind, have informed Iyov of the mystery 
of Gilgul HaNeshamos? We surmised that if 
God had come to him immediately after the 
debacle of the debate with the friends, Iyov, 
angry and frustrated, confirmed in his pathetic 
illusion that no one could ever understand him, 
would have been unprepared to receive with 
the requisite love the unprecedented gift of 
God s communication. 

Elihu, then, soft and sensitive, uncensorious 
and nonjudgmental, tries to restore Iyov's faith 
in man, so that, rehabilitated, he might be 
ready to trust and to meet his God 

But Elihu does not satisfy himself with sim¬ 
ply preparing Iyov for God's appearance. As 
we saw at 34:33 and 36, his ecstasy is able to 
goad him to peaks where distinctions blur, and 
Elihu's very identity is fused into that of His 
God. He is nothing but the medium through 
which absolute truth is purveyed. He becomes 
invisible behind his message. And so now, in 
these last few verses, he assumes the precise 
style of rhetoric which will mark God's address 
to Iyov. [Compare innn. Have you any idea, 
with n”n rYD’K, Where were you, at 38:4; and 
D] ■gpj ty nto.i. Have you penetrated to the 
inaccessible abysses of the sea, at 38:16 and 
throughout God's speech.] He challenges, he 
hectors, he forces Iyov to search the deepest 
recesses of his being — just as God will when 
finally He is ready to reveal Himself. It is a tone 
which might well have offended the fragile 
sensitivities of the sorely battered Iyov. But, 
coming from Elihu whom he has learned to 
trust, Iyov understands the motivations behind 
the demanding tone. He understands that it is 
a sign of returning health. He is becoming 
ready to absorb the impact of unadulterated 
truth. Elihu, as it were, is taking him by the 
hand, leading him to the threshold of rebirth. 
Beyond the horizon of his agony, he is able to 
see the image of renewal to which he can now, 
once more, aspire. 
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15. I3jv hk yam) on’by nibj< Ditg y“jnrj — 
Have you any idea how God imposes upon 
them, how He makes his rain-clouds appear ? 
Rashi supplies the object of oily. It is God's 
binding covenant which makes the heavenly 
bodies subservient to His will. 

16. D'Vl D’pn niKbspp sy-’-lpbap-by yjnn — 
Have you any idea of what occurs above the 
cloud-spread, the inscrutable acts of the All¬ 
understanding? The translation follows Met- 
zudos. npbspp is to be understood as ’Ipnap from 
tol?, to spread, with the lamed substituting for 
the reish (see commentary to verse 9). The 
sense is as follows: You do not understand the 
cloud formations. How much more, then, must 
that which happens above the cloud-spread 
(ay ^tpb^p by) be forever hidden from you! 

17. arr^p y)K upitfna Dnan ^nj^'ityK — Why 
your clothes feel warm when the land is be¬ 
calmed from the south ? Metzudos points out 
that this verse, too, is to be understood as 
though it began with the word inn^. Have you 
any idea? The north wind brings cold in its 
wake. But when the wind is from the south, 
there is a calm softness in the air which makes 
the very clothes feel warm. This too is seen as 
one of the wonders which God, in His infinite 
and inscrutable wisdom, performs. 

Clearly the reaction which is expected from 
lyov as he is faced with all these rhetorical 
questions is to know deep-down that God's 
wisdom must forever lie beyond his ken. The 
more he will allow himself to be overwhelmed 
by the sheer grandeur of God's design, the 
more he will make peace with his place within 
it. 

18. pyin 'Kna D'pjq D’pntyb ipy ypnn — Have 
you helped Him spread out the sky, firm as a 
mirror, cast ? Mefzudos points out that the 
lamed in D’pnipb substitutes for the accusative 
ntjt. 

In the next verse Elihu reverts to Iyov's 


oft-repeated dream that, if only he were given 
a chance to meet face to face with God, he 
could make his case and demonstrate the un¬ 
fairness of his fate. Elihu will show the futility 
of such mental meanderings. Clearly our verse 
is meant to buttress the argument offered 
there. lyov is made to recognize his own puny 
insignificance in the face of God's omnipo¬ 
tence. Does he really believe that it would be 
appropriate for him to face-off against God? 

19. ^iprrp^p Tiyj'Kb ib npKrnp uynin — 
Please tell us what we should say to Him. We 
are unable to lay out our case because of the 
darkness. If there were some possibility of 
success, it would not be necessary for you to 
argue your case on your own. I, too, would join 
in making your defense. But — what is there 
that we could possibly tell God? (Metzudos). 

The darkness of the second phrase, is either 
that which surrounds God's celestial throne, 
preventing anyone from approaching (Rashi), 
or a symbol of man's obtuseness which would 
surely prevent him from making any mean¬ 
ingful case (Metzudos). 

20. y 1 ?^ ra ut’K np$-DK “i-ntt ’a ib-napvi — 
Must He be informed of what I speak, must 
everything man says be revealed ? The transla¬ 
tion follows Rashi. However, Rashi is unique 
among the commentators in rendering yba as 
to reveal. He himself says this nowhere else, 
and even the verse from II Samuel which he 
adduces here, he translates differently in his 
commentary there. 

Metzudos takes yba in its more usual 
meaning, to cover. He renders our verse as 
follows: Must He be informed of what I speak ? 
Is then anything that man says hidden from 
Him? 

21 . nn) n’pnt^a Kin th? hk ik“) k*? nnyi 
D")rjpn] — And now alas! They have seen noth¬ 
ing! Like the cloudlets in the sky which a 
passing wind scatters. The translation follows 
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37/15-23 Have you any idea how God imposes upon them, how He makes 
his rain-clouds appear?™ Have you any idea of what occurs above 
the cloud-spread, the inscrutable acts of the All-understanding? 
17 Why your clothes feel warm when the land is becalmed from the 
south ? 18 Have you helped Him spread out the sky, firm as a mirror, 
cast ? 19 Please tell us what we should say to Him. We are unable to 
lay out our case because of the darkness . 20 Must He be informed of 
what I speak, must everything man says be revealed? 21 And now 
alas! They have seen nothing! Like the cloudlets in the sky which 
a passing wind scatters. 22 By way of the north, gold issues forth, 
from before God, awesome in splendor! 23 As for Shaddai we have 
not found His force beyond tolerance. There is due measure, there 
is much charity. He does not torment . 24 Therefore men stand in awe 
of Him, and as for Him — He does not even glance upon the wise. 


Rashi. As he comes to the end of his speeches, 
Elihu once more bemoans the obduracy of the 
friends. When all has been said, in spite of all 
their herculean efforts, they have understood 
nothing at all. They are like the stillborn fetus 
who never saw the light of wisdom. They are 
like the bright cloudlets [Rashi here coins a 
new word, using the adjective "Pri3, bright, as a 
noun meaning bright clouds ] which promise 
rain, only to disappoint as they are blown 
away by the wind. [Dnnyrn, from trip, to 
cleanse, means literally, to cleanse the sky (of 
the clouds).] 

22. nn k-)1j nibjt'by ni^ 3ni iiayn — By 
way of the north, gold issues forth, from be¬ 
fore God, awesome in splendor ! The north 
wind blows, driving away the clouds so that 
the golden sun becomes visible. The wind is¬ 
sues forth from before God, who is permeated 
by the awesome splendor of His majesty 
(Rashi). 

What, at this late stage of his speeches, is 
Elihu trying to convey? Why just here does he 
describe God's awesome majesty? 

With Daas Mikra we are inclined to see 
these last few verses as being said with the 
intention of preparing lyov for God's appear¬ 
ance from out of the whirlwind. Elihu, perhaps 
still in the grip of his earlier ecstasies, looks up 
into the sky bathed in the sun's golden rays — 
and is suddenly aware of a brilliance within 
the brilliance. With mounting excitement he 
realizes that this is no ordinary light. The 
beauty is too exquisite, the splendor altogether 
unbearable. This cannot be anything but the 
first intimations of experiences yet to come, 
undreamed of and unimaginable. The impossi¬ 
ble is about to happen. Iyov is to be granted his 
aspiration! 


23. njny-mT usiz/ni nD'Joifcr nty 

njy’ — As for Shaddai we have not found 
His force beyond tolerance. There is due mea¬ 
sure, there is much charity. He does not tor¬ 
ment. On the assumption that Rashi's render¬ 
ing is aggadic rather than at the simple level, 
we have rendered the verse such that it might 
accord most closely with our perception of the 
previous verse. 

First then, Rashi as we have it: We have not 
found Shaddai overly demanding in the re¬ 
quests which He makes of His creatures. 
Rather, what He asks. He asks in mercy: They 
are able to attain atonement with small sacri¬ 
fices within everyone's reach — a fistful of 
flour (for the minchah offering), half a shekel, 
two pigeons or doves, cattle or sheep. He has 
never demanded exotic animals. Even when 
He exposes His people to suffering (l53ltfm) He 
does so in a measured way, not tormenting 
them unnecessarily. 

In the context of our explanation of the 
previous verse, we may surmise the follow¬ 
ing meaning: Having surmised from the 
golden heavens that God is about to appear, 
Elihu finds it important to reassure Iyov 
that he has nothing to fear. If God does appear, 
it will not be with the intention to overwhelm. 
The insights about to be vouchsafed Iyov will 
be in due measure [For U3t^Q as something 
appropriately apportioned, see I Kings 5:0.] 
The fact of God's appearance is to be viewed as 
an abundance of charitable good-will, not as a 
means by which to torment Iyov. 

24. 3b*’n?rrb3 mtrp pb — 

Therefore men stand in awe of Him, and as for 
Him — He does not even glance upon the wise. 
Ramban has this final verse refer to all the 
wonders which Elihu has described in this 
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speech. All that he has said leads to one ines¬ 
capable conclusion — Iyov has erred terribly. 
In challenging God to face him at a bar of 
justice, in accusing Him of unfairness or worse, 
in daring to believe that God might view him 
as an enemy, might indeed take perverse joy in 
making him suffer — in all this Iyov has, 
perhaps inadvertently, attempted to cut God to 
human size. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Imagine, Elihu suggests, that God and 
man were looking toward one another. Man 
could only be overwhelmed with awe. God, 
looking upon man — even upon the very wis¬ 
est among us — would see nothing to impress 
Him. 

Elihu has had his say. With this final verse 
he disappears once more into the oblivion from 
which he had come. His entire being has ex¬ 
hausted itself in his message. 

Elihu's fourth speech is, perhaps, his most 
remarkable. As we saw above at 34:2, it is 
relatively simple to assign each of the first 
three speeches to a particular theological topic. 
Their's is a tidy structure, their messages per¬ 
suasively presented with tact and sensitivity. 
But what of this fourth, and last, speech — the 
one which, as we saw in Introductory Remarks 
to chapter 36, is uniquely his own? The first 


part of the speech is simple enough to under¬ 
stand. As we have interpreted in the commen¬ 
tary to chapter 36, it makes extremely signifi¬ 
cant contributions to Elihu's presentation. But 
what of the Song of the Rain? It is unexpected 
and appears unconnected. Why would Elihu, 
whose avowed intention was only to set Iyov 
and the friends straight, suddenly burst into 
such a paean of exultation? 

We are inclined tc answer that this is one 
final example of Elihu's consummate human 
touch. He knows that he has convinced Iyov, 
sees that Iyov intends to remain silent, has 
allowed himself to be captivated by the mix¬ 
ture of sound theology and the sensitive, feel¬ 
ing humanity which Elihu has projected. He 
feels now that Iyov is ready for the next stage. 
If Iyov is to be ready to apprehend the vision of 
God from out of the whirlwind, then he must 
first be drawn out of his obsessive concern 
with his own predicament. Elihu slowly, with 
infinite care, guides Iyov's vision outwards 
and upwards. 'Allow yourself, O Iyov, to see 
the mighty splendor of God's universe,' Elihu 
appears to be saying. And you will be ready 
for even greater visions!' 

His task accomplished, Elihu fades forever 
from our consciousness. 


*5 Epilogue: Elihu From the Family of Ram 

Alone among the protagonists in this enigmatic story, Elihu is identified as coming from 
Jewish slock: The family of Ram — the family of the patriarch Abraham ( Targum ). 

Ramban points out just how appropriate this is. Elihu's success where the friends, older 
and perhaps wiser than he, had failed, must be traced to this fortuitous circumstance. 
Steeped in an abiding faith, privy to a tradition in which the reality of God, mighty, just and 
merciful, permeated every aspect of life, Elihu was able to find the path to Iyov's heart which 
had so frustratingly eluded the others. 

The precise contribution which Elihu made to the solution of Iyov's problems has been 
dealt with exhaustively in the commentary to the four speeches. Both Rashi's idea that Elihu's 
was a human victory, and that of Ramban that it was granted him to reveal the mystery of 
Gilgul HaNeshamos, were examined and traced to their respective sources. See particularly 
chapter 33, Introductory Remarks to verse 14ff. 

No verse-to-verse commentary can possibly plumb the infinity of nuance, the constant 
stimulants pricking away at our intuitive mental reflexes, with which a work of the extraordi¬ 
nary complexity of Elihu's speeches is laced. Again and again the commentary has touched 
upon issues which cry for further elaboration. In this epilogue we will examine some of those 
areas and, perhaps, gain some additional insights into Elihu's contribution to the ultimate 
denoument of the lyovian drama. 

Olam Haba — a Specifically Jewish Concept: In no matter is Elihu's Abrahamian descent 
more evident than in his introduction of the concept of Olam Haba, the World to Come, into 
the discussion (see detailed analysis in Introductory Remarks to 36:9ff.). As we read the book 
up to the point at which Elihu suggests that suffering may have the purpose of cleansing man 
in this world from any sins which he might have committed, in order that he might enjoy 
unimpeded bliss in Olam Haba, we are astounded that an idea which so permeates Jewish 
thinking, should be entirely absent in a book which wishes to grapple with the problematic, 
deeply disturbing problem of suffering in the context of Kisvei HaKodesh (the Scriptures). 

We thought that, perhaps, neither Iyov nor the friends had had recourse to this concept, 
because the context of their discussion was a gentile one (see fn. to 1:1). Olam Haba, or at 
least the notion that God might bring suffering upon a person so that he might remain 
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untainted there, is a specifically Jewish idea — one of which the protagonists may simply not 
have known, or which they may have considered inapplicable to the problem at hand. 

But, if this is so, it would imbue Elihu's injection of this idea into the thought-world of the 
drama, with unbounded significance. Baldly stated it would mean no less than that Jewish 
tradition and doctrine has the power to create a degree of order out of chaos, of making sense 
of a world in which justice or, indeed, fairness, seem to have little or no bearing on the affairs 
of man. If the assumption which we made throughout is correct — that lyov was a non-Jew 
and that certain ideas addressed in the book are addressed to non-Jews — we have a 
confrontation between a gentile and a Jewish world-view. The protagonists are Elihu from the 
family of Ram (representing a tradition based on prophecy), and lyov from the land of Utz 
(representing the intellect — see quote from Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 3:22 at 1:1 s.v. ymn 
yiy). With nothing more substantial than the power of truth firing the art of sensitive 
persuasion, Elihu carries the day. 

Taken thus, the implications of the book are phenomenal. The story becomes, in micro¬ 
cosm, a paradigm for the resolution of world-history. ■Hid obiy ppn, the point at which 

history will have run its course, becomes that point at which the gentile world, will at last be 
willing to accept the God of Israel. A new revelation lies ahead! It comes from out of the 
whirlwind to teach of a natural order which, in every one of its myriad miracles, proclaims 
the wisdom and omnipotence of God. The sun-washed dawn; the ferocious lion mauling its 
prey; the mindless ostrich forsaking its eggs; the arching neck of the snorting, war-wise 
stallion poised for battle, the soaring eagle painting fluid movement upon the vast canvas of 
the sky, all proclaim a truth which, in the end, will turn man's gaze beyond themselves to the 
God Whose messengers they all are. 

Olam Hazeh — An Antechamber: Once the doctrine of Olam Haba is established, a new 
perspective is brought to bear upon our own, physical world, lyov's travails had taken place 
against the background of an idyllic Olam Hazeh which had given him everything which it 
had in its power to bestow. Wealth, children and good health had been his in abundance (see 
fn. to 1:3). Olam Hazeh had been the center and focus of his life. It was, in his eyes, a 
self-justifying entity - and his philosophy demanded that it be predictable and consistent 
within its own categories. When catastrophe struck, when with dreadful thoroughness and 
consistency, without any logic that he could fathom, he had been brutally stripped of his all, 
he became bewildered and disoriented. The verities which had anchored his life's work 
disintegrated. He was left adrift in a sea of frustration and recrimination. 

Elihu, with his introduction of the concept of Olam Haba, hands lyov the chance to 
reconsider. If indeed there is an Olam Haba, then Olam Hazeh can no longer be viewed in 
the terms to which he had become accustomed. Far from being self-sufficient and self-justi¬ 
fying, it now becomes no more than an antechamber to an infinitely different, infinitely finer, 
world. Its bounties would now have to be measured against a sterner standard. What 
contributes towards a firm progression to Olam Haba is useful and desirable, what hinders 
such a progression becomes that much useless dross. 

This proposition granted, radically new perceptions blow through the mind, sweeping out 
old ideas which had served well enough in the now discredited context. The concept that 
righteousness bestows rights, that wealth and health ought, by definition, to follow upon a 
life lived positively and responsibly, ceases to be valid. Indeed good deeds ought to be 
rewarded, indeed the wicked ought to perish — but logic demands that these axioms hold 
true for the ultimate, the true world, the World to Come. In this world, it becomes clear that 
K3’b Kn'pv ’kh? niyn ultimate reward is not to be expected. Such pleasantness as comes 
my way is in the form of a ong, a bonus, to make life easier, to help me towards greater 
efforts. My education, not my well-being, is the crucial issue. And if my education demands 
that I be exposed to suffering, if my physical being must be broken so that my soul might be 
more receptive to a light which is not of the here and now, then there is no logic which would 
demand that the righteous never suffer. [For a wide-ranging analysis of this concept, see fn. 
to Introductory Remarks, chapter 1:6-12.] 

Elihu has granted lyov a new perspective upon life, lyov's tormented mind picks up the first 
intimations of possible comfort. 

Righteousness May Be Its Own Reward: Now if indeed we must await the reward for our 
meritorious deeds in eternity, if in this world even a life of goodness is no guarantee against the 
most terrible vicissitudes, what can, in the short run, motivate us to act as we ought? Is it not human 
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nature to crave some tangible result for one's good deeds? Do we not court a dispirited lethargy if 
nothing that we do seems, in the immediate sense, to matter? 

And worse. How is man to find God in a world in which there is no discernible pattern, in which 
the derisive face of undeserved suffering grins from every corner, in which unearned well-being 
smirks from the faces of the wicked, who, basking in luxury, reveling in power, make a travesty of 
the notion that it is somehow better to be good than to be evil? Is there to be any meaning to our 
intuitive certainty that man stands at the center of creation, that he is not as the fish of the sea but 
has infinite personal and individual value, when alone among all God's creatures he is left to toss 
like so much flotsam in a seemingly uncaring sea of happenstance, subject to no apparent 
predictable law, at the mercy of forces which seem to care for him not at all? Will not the very 
orderliness in nature of which God will talk when He finally appears, seem like a cruel mockery to 
man who seems destined to be able to observe and affirm it - but never, in his own experiences, 
to share in it? 

To this quandary, too, Elihu has an answer: d-jk pbt Wk 1 ?, Your wickedness can 

affect only another human being your righteousness another man. . While in the commentary (35:8) 
we have offered a different explanation, it seems well within the bounds of possibility that the 
meaning is as follows: The two previous verses had asked: Were you to have transgressed how 
would you have affected Him? Even if your rebellions were numerous, what would you have done 
to Him? Were you to have been righteous how would you have benefited Him, indeed what would 
He take from your hand ? The conclusion is inevitable. Indeed, God is in no way touched by what 
you do, but you, as a person in the here and now, are profoundly changed. If you have sinned it is 
yourself whom you have harmed; your good deeds reward you by having made you good. 

No man need ever feel that his actions do not matter. While it is true that they do not always affect 
his immediate fate - he may well have been good and yet have to suffer grievously, and the wicked 
may indeed often prosper — yet his soul will mark the difference. There are dimensions to life which 
are not limited to the experiences which our physical senses are able to locate. Our souls are 
attuned to a different song. 

And so, while it is true that true reward is not to be found in this world (Kiddushin 39b), our good 
deeds are not lost even here. The righteous feel richly repaid by the sense and feel of their own 
integrity; the wicked, though outwardly sleek and well-satisfied, know deep down that they are 
damned, and suffer a thousand deaths. Neither are fooled by the apparent capriciousness of fate. 
The righteous, buttressed by their inner strength, can find the patience to outwait the chaos, 
knowing that understanding will not forever elude them; the wicked cannot delude themselves by 
their good fortune. Intuitively they realize that it will turn to ashes in their mouths. 

Elihu Disappears Without a Trace: After Elihu has had his say, we do not hear of him again. At 
42:7ff., where God makes known His assessment of the performances of the various protagonists, 
He praises lyov and condemns the friends, but Elihu seems not to exist for Him. The explanation 
would seem to lie in the fusing of man and idea which we recognized in Elihu (see commentary to 
34:33,36 and 37:14). As the truth of which Elihu speaks gathers more and more momentum, as the 
sheer force of its persuasiveness, clarity and conviction sweeps away all possible objections, the 
man disappears behind the message. The ultimate truth is an objective and self-sustaining entity. 
It does not need to be identified with the person of him who had been called upon by destiny to be 
the medium through which it was revealed. 

And that, itself, may well be part of the message of the book: Truth is absolute only when we can 
divorce it totally from the man who proclaims it. The friends had never succeeded in placing 
themselves entirely into the background. Again and again they had allowed personal pique and 
frustration to find expression in their polemic. What was ostensibly a defense of God became, in 
their hand, a justification of their own deeply ingrained theological theories — and ultimately, of 
themselves as purveyors of those ideas. [See Introductory Remarks to chapter 34, Elihu's Second 
Speech, j In allowing themselves to be human they fell prey to the most endemic of human frailties. 
They simply had no room in their minds for lyov as an aching, suffering personality, in need of 
understanding and empathy. He became no more than a foil for their ideas, an object rather than 
a subject, a specimen to be examined, rather than a brother to be loved. 

And so they failed - ignominiously. Their best arguments fell on absolutely deaf ears. The entire 
theological edifice which they had so carefully and thoughtfully erected, crashed to the ground. It 
had not touched lyov in the least, had helped him not at all. Bitter frustration usurped the place of 
exalted love. They have become the paradigms of — how not to comfort. 

Elihu, lover of truth for its own sake, became — instead of them — the carrier of comfort and 
conviction. It is his hand, proffered in disinterested friendship, which leads lyov to meet his God. 
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XXXVIII. 


<•5 The First Speech From Out of the Whirlwind 

We have reached the climax of the book. 

Clearly with God's appearance from out of the whirlwind - itself surely a reward for lyov's 
relentless and non-compromising search for the truth — the denoument of this complex and 
gripping saga is about to begin. And indeed the cumulative impact of God's two speeches will yield 
its fruit, lyov will find the inner peace which has so long eluded him. With his family rebuilt and his 
wealth restored, he will live out his days in the tranquility which his uncompromising integrity has 
earned. 

But how do God's speeches accomplish all this? 

The speeches do not at all spell out what really happened. No mention is made of the session of 
the Heavenly Court with which the book had opened. Never once does lyov hear of Satan's 
preposterous demands. No word of explanation for his suffering, no hint that it had all been a test 
— a God-sent opportunity to prove his constancy. God does not even once address the burning 
issues which had so occupied the minds of all the protagonists. The suffering of the righteous, the 
tranquility of the wicked — all these issues are simply ignored. 

There is only the haunting beauty of the vaulting sky, the mystery of the roiling seas, the grace, 
the energy, the invigorating independence, and yes, even the beauty vested in the mindless cruelty 
of the animal-world. And that is all. 

How can this vision help lyov out of his predicament? 

Perhaps Rambam can help us here. In chapter 2 of Yesodei HaTorah he writes as follows: 

We are commanded to love and to stand in awe of... God. 

And how are we to attain this love and fear? 

When man considers God's deeds and His wondrous and mighty creatures, apprehending 
through them God's immeasurable and boundless wisdom — immediately he will be filled 
with love, praise and exultation, longing deeply to know more of this great God. This, as 
David wrote, My soul thirsts for God, the living Almighty! (Psalms 42:3). 

And when he ponders these matters further he immediately recoils in awe and is filled with 
terror at the realization that he is nothing but a tiny lowly creature, smothered in darkness, 
standing in utter ignorance in the presence of the all-Knowing. This, as David said: When I see 
Your heavens, that which Your fingers wrought — what is man that You should take heed of 
him! (Psalms 8:4). 

The wonders of nature, then, have the power to wrench us away from the egocentrism which 
limits our vision, cramps our thoughts and undermines the sound instincts which should be able 
to perceive God in every aspect of creation. 

But — there is a condition. We must consider, must be willing to ponder, must look upwards and 
outwards. 

This is what the vision from out of the whirlwind accomplished. The voice of God is in the power, 
the voice of God is in the form (Psalms 29:4) [see Introductory Remarks to chapter 9]. For the first 
time since his troubles began, lyov was willing to hear. The first steps along the road to spiritual 
recovery have been taken. 

w * * 

It is remarkable that much of what has troubled lyov throughout the book seems also to have 
disturbed the chorister, Asaf, in Psalms 73. 

As for me, my feet had almost strayed, my steps were nearly led off course. For I envied the 
wanton, I saw the wicked at ease. Death has no pangs for them; their bodies are healthy. They 
have no part in the travail of men; they are not afflicted like the rest of mankind. So pride 
adorns their necks, lawlessness enwraps them as a mantle. Fat shuts out their eyes, their 
fancies are extravagant. They scoff, and plan evil; from their eminence they plan wrongdoing. 
They set their mouths against heaven and their tongues range over the earth. So they pound 
His people again and again until they are drained of their very last tear. Then they say, 'How 
God know ? Is there knowledge with the Most High V Such are the wicked, ever tranquil they 
amass wealth. 

It was for nothing that I kept my heart pure and washed my hands in innocence. Seeing that 
I have been constantly afflicted, that each morning brings new punishments ... 
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No punches are pulled here. The troubling reality of a world in which - in the face of all that we 
know of the Torah's promises of equitable reward for the righteous and punishment for the wicked 
— moral anarchy appears to hold sway, is spelled out with the same clarity — we might say with 
the same degree of bitterness - as in the book of lyov. 

What solution did the psalmist find? 

Till I entered Cod 's Sanctuary and reflected upon their fate! 

When Asaf entered the Sanctuary, his problems faded, his agony was assuaged. 

But why? Nothing had changed in the wide world outside. We might almost say that the groans 
of the suffering righteous, the raucous hilarity of the evildoers could easily have penetrated the thin 
walls of the Mishkan (Tabernacle) as it stood in Asaf's time. And still, the ears of this chorister, this 
maker of Divine music, although assaulted by this ugly cacophony, were attuned to a different 
frequency — the sweet melody of absolute rightness which is refracted in the world of Psalms — 
that part of our Torah which allows us to divert our look from form to essence, from appearance 
to reality. 111 

Asaf found no answers to his questions, but by exposing himself to the light of the Sanctuary, he 
gained the ability to view his world from a radically new perspective. We feel that, essentially, 
Asaf's experience parallels that of lyov. Both were granted entry into the world of shirah - that 
world in which mighty songs of jubilation sweep away the timidity of doubting, the temerity of 
arrogant questioning. 

The difference between the two lies in the difference between an Asaf - scion of a people 
who had found themselves sufficiently in tune with the Divine reality that permeates the world 
to have been able to declare nt^yj. We have no doubts, attach no conditions, We will 

do under all circumstances, and need only to hear so that we might become acquainted with our 
task. Then there is an lyov, son of a more timorous tradition. The question, na mn:? np. What 
is written in it? reflects more than a weak faith. It betrays a basic sense of alienation, and inse¬ 
curity in the sub-surface world of God's absolute truth. [For the assertion that the book of lyov 
is addressed to those who had asked, na avia nn, see footnote 2 to 1:1 and commentary to 
6 : 2.1 

And thus, the shirah which Asaf heard was different to the one to which lyov became privy. Asaf 
heard the inner shirah of the Sanctuary — lyov the surface shirah of nature. The one more deep, 
more profound — closer to the ultimate truth; the other — the thundering proclamation of God's 
glory through the heavens (Psalms 19:1ff.) — as meaningful to an lyov. 

In the event, this first of the speeches from out of the whirlwind proved to be not quite enough. 
It was greeted by lyov's silence — not by his wholehearted acquiescence. That will come only after 
the second speech. 


The moment for which lyov had so desperately hoped, seems to have finally arrived. He had 
constantly demanded that he be permitted to face God — and God, apparently in answer to that 
challenge, appears to him from out of the whirlwind. Surely an experience unique in the annals 
of human experience! 

But, careful reflection does not bear out this perception of the events. lyov had not asked for 
a vision but for a confrontation (see for example at 9:33), had wanted to meet God as an equal, 
as it were, before a bar of justice, not as an omnipotent Being before Whom he would have to 
yield in silent impotence and grudging submission. 

We may wonder whether this vision would not have made lyov even more frustrated 
than before. Until God appeared to him, he could have told himself that justification eluded 
him only because of God's inaccessibility. No human being can expect to meet God — there¬ 
fore his craving for litigation must remain a dream. Certainly — so he would have told him¬ 
self — if a meeting were possible, it would be on his terms. Of such pipe-dreams, he is 
now disabused. He does indeed meet God, but not at all as he had expected. Far from 
being vindicated, he is forced to wallow in the awareness of utter and irredeemable insig¬ 
nificance. 


1. Reference is to the thesis propounded by Bieberfeld's, David King of Israel in which he makes the point 
that Psalrns sees the world as it is essentially, rather than as its phenomena appear to us. The individual 
enemy who pursues David at a given point becomes paradigmatic of all enemies of David — and of God. 
His personal joys become manifestations of all God s goodness; his disappointments, the universal cry of 
anguish lorn out of each man's soul when dreams are shattered and reality looms large and threatening. 

Psalms is the book of ultimate truth. 
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So we would suppose. 

Whether or not this construction accords with what actually happened, depends to a large ex¬ 
tent upon an accurate understanding of the structure of the speeches which we are about to 
study. 

We shall see that Ramban does not understand the matter as we have, but that the sparse¬ 
ness with which R ashi treats this section leaves open the possibility of accommodating our 
thesis. 

We begin our analysis by examining the unexpected terseness with which the narrative moves 
from Elihu's speeches to those of God. During the earlier debates, the movement from one 
speaker to another was natural and needed no special introduction. lyov spoke and the friends 
responded in a manner entirely consistent with our expectations. When, at the end of the debate, 
Elihu begins to speak, the matter is not so simple. His appearance requires an explanation. Why, 
if the debate is over, need anything more be said? The beginning of chapter 32 addresses this 
issue. Elihu asserts that neither the friends nor lyov were correct in their attitudes. It is up to him 
to reveal the truth. 

But, what of God's speeches? If, indeed, Elihu has already said what needed to be said, why 
should God speak again? And, if there was something missing in Elihu's presentation, why are 
we not given some sort of explanation to parallel that given in chapter 32? 

The answer would seem to lie in a correct understanding of the role which Elihu plays in the 
saga. In Introductory Remarks to chapter 34 and in the commentary to verse 33 there, we saw 
that Elihu's persona seems to fade away behind the ecstasy of his message. The man fuses with 
the message, and he becomes no more than God's mouthpiece. Moreover, we have noted again 
and again that Elihu's purpose is to prepare lyov for the vision from out of the whirlwind (see at 
32:6, 33:4, 37:14 and 22). Accordingly we may say as follows: God's speech needs no introduction 
because, in a sense, it is no more than a continuation of Elihu's. Already at 37:14 we noted how, 
toward the end of his last speech, Elihu assumes the precise form of rhetoric which will be the 
hallmark of God's speeches. There is enough similarity between Elihu's arguments and those 
which God will muster to make the transition smooth and seamless. 

This given, before we continue our analysis of the structure of God's speeches we must ask 
ourselves why the vision from out of the whirlwind was at all necessary. What does God's 
description of the wonders of nature add to that which Elihu has already said? In his Song of the 
Rain Elihu has already pointed out to lyov his sheer puniness and insignificance in the face of 
God's omnipotence. Since this appears to be the theme of, at least, God's first speech, it seems to 
add little to what lyov had already accepted from Elihu. 

But, this itself is something which we ought to question. Did lyov, in fact, accept Elihu's ideas? 
It is true that he keeps silent — and in view of his vociferous reactions to the friend's speeches 
[which he of course rejected — see at 33:30, Introductory Remarks to chapter 36 and at 37:24], we 
might well take that silence as acquiescence. However, there is another side to that coin. As true 
as it is that he made no bones of voicing his disagreement with the friends, so it is true that when 
God has spoken, lyov admits freely that he has been convinced. What, then, are we to make of 
his silence in reaction to Elihu's speeches? 

We are inclined to interpret silence as something more than rejection, but something less than 
outright acceptance. Elihu's arguments were persuasive — at least according to Ramban's 
interpretation of Elihu's role — and lyov saw no way of rejecting them. However, only his 
intellect, not his emotions, were engaged. What his mind readily grasped did not have the power 
to remove the dreadful scars which his suffering had left upon him. To reconcile, to rebuild, to 
help him find once more his pristine faith and joy in life, more was needed. It required the 
overwhelming experience of revelation to heal Iyov's shattered being. [For Ramban's perception 
of why lyov required a revelation from God even after he had apparently been satisfied by what 
Elihu had told him, see commentary to verse 1.] 

We are now ready to continue our analysis. To do this, we should consider Iyov's reaction to 
God's first speech. Was it positive or was it negative? 

Certainly, if our suggestion that God's speech is really no more than a continuation of that 
which Elihu had so successfully begun is correct, we would have supposed that lyov should 
accept with unbounded joy everything that God is now willing to reveal to him. 

But is this, indeed, what happened? 

This question brings us to another one. Why was it necessary for God to deliver two speeches? 

At this point we recognize a possible parting of ways between Rashi and Ramban. We have 
spoken of two speeches delivered by God. Strictly speaking there appear to have been three; the 
one consisting of just one sentence at 40:2. 
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Since Rashi is silent on this issue, we shall first examine Ramban’s ideas: 

First, Ramban's translation of 40:2: Is it to be assumed that he who found fault with Shaddai 
will now continue to quarrel? That he who had earlier seen fit to scold God will even now have 
something to say? The sense is as follows: God understands why Iyov, while he was still ignorant 
of the truths which he had recently learned, would have felt justified in haranguing God. Now, 
however, that he has learned of the mystery of Gilgul HaNeshamos from Elihu [and had it con¬ 
firmed by God — see below at v. 13], and of God's omnipotence in God's first speech, there is surely 
no reason for Iyov to continue in his confrontational stance.^ 1 * 

Ramban prefaces his commentary to this verse with the following remarks: Once God has com¬ 
pleted this [first] speech, and Iyov has kept silent, God comes back once more, appearing to him 
in a still quiet voice (nj?l blp), rather than in a storm or a whirlwind. This, so that Iyov should 
not be frightened by God's awesomeness, as he had previously begged. Let fear of You not terrify 
me (13:21). In Ramban’s view, this tiny speech, uttered quietly, is indeed fully persuasive. Iyov ac¬ 
cepts his fate and, as we shall see in the commentary, God's next speech turns to other matters. 

Apparently, then, the appearance from out of the whirlwind could not really satisfy the need 
of the moment. Iyov would be overwhelmed with terror — precisely as he had earlier feared. 

Why, then, did God choose to appear in this form? 

At 40:6, God begins what, according to Ramban, is His third speech. This one too is said from 
out of the whirlwind. Ramban offers an explanation why, after God had already addressed Iyov 
with the still quiet voice. He found it necessary to revert to an appearance from within a raging 
storm. We quote: 'Even though Iyov had already agreed that now there was nothing left about 
which he could have anything left to say, knowing that God is fully righteous, [God appeared 
once more from out the whirlwind] because Iyov had not yet confessed that he had earlier been 
at fault .. / 

Clearly, then, an appearance from out of the whirlwind is viewed as indicating a degree of dis¬ 
pleasure. This is understandable for the third speech, after Iyov had been less than totally forth¬ 
coming even after the second, kindly approach. But why was the first speech made from out of 
the whirlwind? 

Here, there is some slight ambiguity in Ramban. At 38:1, where the whirlwind is first intro¬ 
duced, he appears to interpret it as an indication that the level of prophecy which Iyov attained 
was a relatively low one. He demonstrates from many passages in Scripture that even the greatest 
prophets, Elijah and Ezekiel, were initially accosted by a mighty storm which preceded their 
prophecies. This rudimentary manifestation of the Divine was then followed by the actual 
prophecy — see at I Kings 19:11-12:... And behold, HaSHEM passed by and there was a mighty 
wind uprooting mountains and smashing rocks before HaSHEM — but HaSHEM was not in the wind! 
After the wind there was an earthquake — but HaSHEM was not in the earthquake! After the earth¬ 
quake came a fire — but HASHEM was not in the fire! But, after the fire a still, quiet voice. Iyov 
never attains the highest level of prophecy. The voice which he is permitted to hear comes from 
the whirlwind. 

Now, since in his introduction to chapter 40, Ramban maintains that the second speech was in 
fact delivered in a still, quiet voice — see above — it would have seemed logical to have perceived 
the first speech, from out of the whirlwind, as an introduction to that prophecy. Certainly in Ram- 
ban's perception that tiny speech was the most significant of the three — it was that one which 
finally convinced Iyov — and such a structure would have been eminently logical. 

However, Ramban does not make this point and chooses instead to see the original appearance 
from out of the whirlwind as an indication of the low level of Iyov's prophecy, and the still quiet 
voice of the second one as mitigating the terror which Iyov would certainly have felt at the original 
vision. 

We may now sum up Ramban's perception of the structure of God's speeches as follows: 
Initially God appears from out of the whirlwind to bring Elihu's ideas to a conclusion. Elihu had 

1. It is noteworthy that of the two arguments which are claimed to be sufficient to have changed Iyov's 
stance, the one — the mystery of Gilgul HaNeshamos — was revealed by Elihu [God in His speech only al¬ 
ludes to it, as see below in commentary to verse 13, but it is certainly not the central part of God's argument]; 
the other — God's omnipotence — by God Himself. 

This might tend to confirm the theory which we propounded in these Introductory Remarks. Gilgul 
HaNeshamos is a fact which, once revealed, can satisfy on the intellectual level. For this purpose, Elihu is 
enough. However, the projection of God's omnipotence is not something that Iyov did not know before. 
Rather, it was necessary that he be confronted with it on an emotional level, in the context of an experience 
which would be able to wrench his entire being into a new, positive and happy existence. This Elihu could 
never have done. 
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informed lyov of Cilgul HaNeshamos, and God now wishes to convince him of His omnipotence 
and goodness, while at the same time confirming the doctrine of Gilgul HaNeshamos — see below 
in commentary to verse 13. This is done through the medium of a storm because lyov's level of 
prophecy reached no further. This first speech is then followed by the tiny second speech — de¬ 
livered in a still quiet voice — which finally convinces lyov that he has no right to question God. 
However, lyov does not yet manage to confess that his initial reaction was wrong. In order to bring 
lyov to this level of submission, God appears once more from out of the whirlwind to deliver the 
third speech. 

Now, of the main pillars of Ramban's interpretation — the notion that the middle speech was 
delivered in a still quiet voice; the assumption that lyov was fully mollified after that small second 
speech; the concept and function of the whirlwind — Rashi says nothing at all. Accordingly we 
are left with the task of attempting to understand how he perceived the function and structure 
of God's speeches. 

It is not only the structure, but also the content of God's speeches, which presents difficulties. 
What, precisely, does God wish to accomplish with His first speech? If, as one would tend to as¬ 
sume from even a superficial reading, the purpose is to demonstrate the meticulous order which 
obtains throughout the natural world — G-d's omnipotence and caring stewardship — and then 
to lead to an a fortiori argument that certainly in human affairs there can be no assumption of 
happenstance, then we have a troublesome problem: Why does God choose to limit His arguments 
to His stewardship over nature? Why is there not a single illustration of God's loving kindness 
in human affairs? From our own experiences we can testify how moved we are when, in our lives 
or in the lives of our acquaintances, some obvious experience of Divine Providence is manifest. 
How we rejoice when seemingly intractable problems are solved by fortuitous circumstances 
which — we know intuitively — could only have come about through God's intervention. How 
we weep when God's hand — it is so clear to us — falls heavily upon a friend and plunges him 
into mourning. Would such examples of direct Divine intervention not have proved more helpful 
to lyov than the pictures from nature which, however vividly drawn, remain at best outside his 
own experience? 

Again, what is the point of constantly reminding lyov that he is unable to do that which God 
can do. If his pride needs to be broken, is this the way to do it? Does a normal human being really 
feel inadequate because he is unable to duplicate God's acts of creation. If, indeed, lyov suffered 
from some unpardonable pride, that would have derived from actions which he deemed merito¬ 
rious. It seems unlikely that awareness of God's omnipotence would cure him of this. 

God's second [or perhaps, third] speech seems to veer away from the arguments used in the first. 
But, again we are troubled. Why taunt lyov with his human frailties? What is he expected to con¬ 
clude from the fact that God can do more than he? And, above all, why, in this second speech, 
at verse 15, does God revert to the arguments of the first speech? Would not the description of 
behemoth and livyathan have fit better into the first speech? Are they not of a kind with the other 
pictures from nature drawn there? Why come back to these ideas after a new topic had already 
been broached? 

For a correct understanding, much will depend on the precise interpretation of 40:2 and its re¬ 
lationship to the earlier speech. Ramban, as we saw above, interprets this single verse as a self-con¬ 
tained speech. We would assume that Rashi, who does not explicate this, has a different view. 
Moreover, it is important to understand lyov's response at 40:4-5. How does this reaction to G-d's 
first speech relate to the response to the second speech, at 42:2-6? 

It is possible that Rashi shares the view of Metzudos to 40:1: God broke off His original speech 
so as to give lyov a chance to respond to it. When lyov remained silent and did not answer, God 
continued. 

Against this background, we may readily understand Rashi's interpretation of 40:2 (see com¬ 
mentary for details). Does fighting with Shaddai confer privilege? One who presumes to wrangle 
with God has the obligation to respond 1 . God is chiding lyov for his silence in face of His first 
speech. Does he consider himself so privileged that he is relieved from the obligation of respond¬ 
ing? Does one who arrogates to himself the right to argue with God not have an obligation to re¬ 
spond in some way when God addresses him? 

Why, indeed, did lyov remain silent? 

At the beginning of these Introductory Remarks we surmised that lyov may well have been 
disappointed at God's appearance from out of the whirlwind. He had hoped for a confrontation 
on equal terms — and, instead, was being overwhelmed by what he perceived to be an avalanche 
of words designed to crush him in the awareness of his own puniness and inadequacy. This, we 
feel, is expressed in his response at 40:4-5 which contrasts sharply with that to the second speech 
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at 42:2-6. That latter one, as we shall see in the commentary there, is full of contrition and adora¬ 
tion. By contrast, the one here seems almost sulky in tone. Iyov appears to be saying: 'Why should 
I bother to answer? You have shown me that I am nothing. So I will be nothing and stop making 
my case. You have made Your point and obtained my silence. But — and this by implication — 
not my understanding nor my contrite acceptance!' 

Such a negative reaction could only come about through a radical misunderstanding of God's 
intention in His first speech. 

What, indeed, was God's purpose in this first speech? Above we noted that it could hardly have 
been to convince Iyov of his folly or to break his pride. These objectives could have been accom¬ 
plished more readily by different means. Rather, we should assume as follows: At our concluding 
remarks to chapter 37 we thought that Elihu, by describing the wonders of nature to Iyov, was 
attempting to draw him out from his obsessive concern with his own predicament and to guide 
his vision outwards and upwards. Certainly we should assume that this, too, is God's purpose in 
this first speech. With infinite patience and understanding He attempts to help Iyov to a mind-set 
which will enable him to make his way back to a healing of the spirit. 

But, Iyov misread God's intentions. The vision, coming as it did from out of the whirlwind, was 
fraught with terror. For Iyov, vulnerable as he had become through all his suffering, it seemed to 
confirm his worst fears. God had come not to help, but to browbeat him into submission. Instead 
of luring him into a constructive and ultimately uplifting contemplation of God's wonders, the 
descriptions of God's omnipotence seemed designed to mock his impotence. No wonder that he 
retreated into silence, and that even after God demanded a response, his words reflect a churlish 
capitulation rather than a loving acceptance. 

But, needless to say, he had been totally mistaken. In the first part of the second speech, God 
demonstrates to him what His words would have been had He really wanted to intimidate Iyov. 
But, nothing had been further from His mind. Accordingly, at 40:15 with the description of the 
livyathan, He reverts once more to the subject of the earlier speech. It is infinitely meaningful that 
He introduces that section with the words,... KJ njn. He is imploring Iyov, as it were, to accept 
the vision in the sense that it is meant, and not to allow himself to be hurt. 

This time Iyov is convinced and, at the end of the second speech, responds with the final, ab¬ 
solute acceptance of his fate. 

See commentary for a possible explanation of the fact that God chose to appear to Iyov from 
out of the whirlwind. 


1. *v?tO] niytpn i»? rmrnK Tru?!) — Then 
HASHEM responded to Iyov from out of the 
whirlwind, saying: We quote Ramban: Iyov 
has now attained prophecy. He merited this 
because he was of unquestioning integrity cou¬ 
pled with a probing mind and eschewed evil. 
Moreover, he had been exposed to a test. Now, 
although he sinned when he unwisely ex¬ 
pressed doubt concerning God's justice, still his 
experiences were effective in bringing him 


close to God — witness the fact that he ac¬ 
cepted Elihu's arguments and admitted that 
they solved his problems. Therefore he was 
now once more God-fearing, and completely 
righteous.^ 

What is the subject of this prophecy? 

As Ramban sees it, it is twofold. Firstly, it 
is to demonstrate the ludicrousness of Iyov's 
presumption in thinking that he could have 
an opinion concerning God's stewardship of 


1. Ramban uses the expression, □‘•pp p’ly'J ovt^c K"]’, Cod-fearing and wholly righteous. This raises a vastly 
significant question for the correct understanding of the Iyovian saga. Did Iyov in fact pass the Satan's test? 
Was God, in the end, satisfied with the man whom He had described in such glowing terms? There is no 
doubt that at some points during the debate, Iyov strayed perilously close to blasphemy. On the other hand, 
there were always mitigating circumstances (see fn. to 9:22-24), and we must recall Rava's dictum that pec 
□■)£, no man should be blamed for statements uttered in the throes of his agony (Bava Basra 

16b). 

It appears significant that, in the end, when God vindicates Iyov (42:7-8) He says only that — in contrast 
to the friends who had erred — he had spoken correctly. There is not even a hint to an accolade similar to 
the one which He had made after Iyov had passed the first test, inipn^i p’lrjij la’JV), he still keeps his unques¬ 
tioning integrity (2:3). We have the impression that Iyov has not totally fulfilled God's hopes for him. 

For one approach to the question whether or not Iyov is perceived as having passed his test, see R' Yosef 
Kara in commentary to verse 2, below. 
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38/1-3 ^l^hen Hashem responded to lyov from out of the whirlwind, 
saying: 2 Who is this who has such murky ideas, speaking 
without due consideration ! 3 Come, gird your loins like a warrior. I 


human affairs. If nature, in all its wonderful, 
variegated complexities, is hopelessly beyond 
his ken, then surely there is no way at all in 
which he could have any understanding of 
God's justice. 

Secondly, God wishes to endorse Elihu's the¬ 
sis of the doctrine of Gilgul HaNeshamos. 
Elihu himself had suggested it only as a possi¬ 
bility. No man can be sure of such a premise 
unless it is directly received from God (TH? pT 
nb^p). In this speech God will offer the re¬ 
quired confirmation. See commentary at verse 
13. 

It seems significant that the introductory 
verse to God's speeches reads: Then Hashem 
responded to lyov. In all the other speeches the 
introductory formula had invariably been, "[y;] 
into ;)..responded and said, without the ad¬ 
dressee being mentioned. The impression was 
always that the protagonists were not really 
responding to one another at all. They were 
talking at each other rather than to each other. 
God, of course, is different. He knows lyov and 
cares for him as an individual. Every word 
which He utters is honed specifically for Iyov's 
ear. No wonder, then, that lyov, too, at 40:3 
and 42:1 reciprocates and addresses his re¬ 
marks directly to God. 

Throughout this section of the book we 
shall be seeing the exquisite sensitivity with 
which God approaches Iyov's problem, the 
wisdom which finally breaks down the bar¬ 
riers and draws lyov out of the slough of 
his despondency. This introductory verse al¬ 
ready sets the tone which makes it all pos¬ 
sible. 

2. nyy 1 ? a ybaj nyy m ’n — Who is this 

who has such murky ideas, speaking without 
due consideration 1 . The combination, T|tpri in 
the hiphil, to darken, with nyy, plans or ideas, 
is unique. Rashi suggests: An nyy which is 
dark and foolish. See further at 42:3. 

Ramban and Metzudos think that nyy here 
refers to God's deeply laid plans. Ramban notes 
that nyy implies any idea which is generated 
with particular care and wisdom, but the logic 
of which is not easily understood. The sense of 
the phrase is: Who dares cast aspersions upon 
God's deeply laid plans! 

As Rashi interprets the phrase, it appears to 
parallel Elihu's words at 34:35. But, where Elihu 
uses Iyov's name — something which 
throughout we have understood as a mark of 
respect and sensitivity — God, after His initial 


address (see above), uses wording which seems 
to be designed to make lyov feel small. God 
cannot even be bothered to mention his 
ame. Just a rhetorical. Who is this ... (Daas 
Mikra). 

God may have chosen this mode of address, 
even though He clearly wants to help lyov out 
of his despondency as we have discussed in 
Introductory Remarks to this chapter, because 
it is of a piece with the thrust of the whole 
speech. lyov is to be forced to come to grips 
with his puniness in the face of the omnipo¬ 
tence demonstrated by God in His acts of cre¬ 
ation. Only once lyov has admitted that there 
is something, outside himself, infinitely 
greater than he, will he be able to shed his 
obsessive self-involvement. 

In a profoundly significant interpretation, 
R' Yosef Kara renders as follows: You have 
frustrated My plan which I had taken in con¬ 
sultation with My Phamalia (Heavenly coun¬ 
sel) whereby I would have sanctioned the join¬ 
ing of My name to yours (31'K Vtbrj), precisely 
as that is done with the three patriarchs — and 
this because of the four qualities (kt nut; ,Dn 
inn "ID .DVibK) which you possess. But they 
required that 1 put you to the test to see if you 
could be steadfast, just as the patriarchs had 
been tested. Now, I have tested you, but you 
have failed, because you acted without intelli¬ 
gence. This interpretation is also reflected in 
Rashi. 

The basis for this interpretation is the 
Pesikta Rabbasi which is quoted above in 
commentary to 1:1 and footnote to 9:14. The 
significance of R' Yosef Kara's interpretation 
is that he reads this Pesikta as an assessment 
that lyov in fact failed the test which God, 
upon the instigation of the Satan, had given 
him — see footnote to verse 1 above. 

R' Yosef Kara will interpret 42:3 to say that 
lyov contests this charge. He will claim that he 
said what he said only because he was unaware 
of certain truths which he had since learned. 
He contends that he has, in fact, passed the test 
(see commentary there). 

3. nynvnWto -qp xrim — Come, 
gird your loins like a warrior. I will put 
questions to you and you will enlighten Me. 
lyov is to ready himself for a serious confron¬ 
tation. Wearing one's belt is an indication of 
readiness and enthusiasm (Metzudos). Rashi 
understands the first phrase as a hint that lyov 
is to be cured of his illness: You will yet be able 
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to wear your belt as any healthy person would! 

R' Yosef Kara believes that at this point, 
Iyov is actually cured. He was given the health 
of one who had never been sick in his life, so 
that he would be at the peak of his energies and 
thus have no excuse if he will not be able to 
challenge what God is about to say to him. 
This, because at 9:34 Iyov had said. That He 
might remove his cudgel from me ..., implying 
that if only he were healthy he would be able 
to assert his claims against God aggressively. 
He is now to be given every chance — and will 
still keep silent. 

The second phrase seems to be meant to 
shake Iyov out of his smug involvement with 
his own problems. Certainly the questions 
which God will now put are rhetorical. No real 
answer from Iyov is expected. 

4. nra pyi^DK njn n«ri rro’K — 

Where were you when I laid the foundations for 
the earth? Pray tell — if you are so wisel The 
system whereby Iyov is made aware of God's 
greatness by means of rhetorical questions 
which draw his attention to the wonders of na¬ 
ture, was begun by Elihu at 37:15. 

The rhetorical questions begun here will 
continue till the end of God's first speech, 
through chapter 39. There, taking the entire 
speech together, we shall try to understand 
what Iyov is to conclude from the fact that he 
was not present when God created the world, 
and that the wonders of nature are beyond hu¬ 
man ken. 

We have seen above that Ramban’s under¬ 
standing of the thrust of this speech is to 
demonstrate that Iyov cannot possibly hope to 
understand God's stewardship of human af¬ 
fairs. As R' Yosef Kara interprets our verse, it 
is not Iyov's understanding but his rights 
which are being contested: Were you then My 
fellow-worker when I laid the foundations of 
the earth, that you arrogate to yourself the 
right to quarrel with My judgment? In every¬ 
day life, when two people are fellow-workers, 
and one does something without consulting 


the other, his fellow may voice a protest... But, 
you who were not present when I laid the foun¬ 
dations of the earth, what right have you to 
quarrel with Me? Is not the whole world Mine? 
I created the world, and I [alone] am its judge! 

5. lj? ir^y nv}' 1, 3Dty"»Q — Who 
determined its dimensions — would you know ? 
Or, who measured it with a line ? Was it you or 
I who determined its dimensions? Clearly it 
was I, since you have no knowledge of them 
(Ramban). 

6. nnj9 i}K ny/'tp Ik ugyn h^-jk mp-Sy — 

Wherein are its sockets sunk, or who set its cor¬ 
nerstone? The earth is described as being sup¬ 
ported upon pillars. These pillars, in turn, are 
inserted into sockets. [For j“jK as socket, see Ex¬ 
odus chapter 26 and throughout the descrip¬ 
tion of Moses's Tabernacle.] Iyov is being 
asked whether he knows into what material 
these sockets are sunk [y ?^, t0 sink] in order to 
give them support. 

7. nyibtt lynn “IR* — 

When all the morning stars sang in unison, 
when all the angels shouted ? The imagery of 
nature raising its voice in songs of praise to God 
is prevalent throughout Psalms and also, espe¬ 
cially, in Isaiah. 

8. Ky Dn“)K> irpa •» n: D?rft*p “ Damming 
in the sea behind doors, as its flow issues forth 
from the womb ? The waters which gush forth 
from the womb — the very depths — of the sea, 
would normally engulf the dry land. By sur¬ 
rounding the sea with sand, God effectively 
contained its waters as though He had sur¬ 
rounded it with a mighty wall through which 
it is impossible to pass without doors (Metzu- 
dos). 

im? from nrjj or rni means, to flow. See for 
example at Michah 4:10. 

From the earth and the heavens, we have 
now moved on to the seas. The challenge 
hurled at Iyov in verse 4, Where were you ..., 
covers the creation and consolidation of all 
three elements. This sequence continues up to 
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will put questions to you and you will enlighten Me. 4 Where 
were you when I laid the foundations for the earth? Pray tell — if 
you are so wise! 5 Who determined its dimensions — would you 
know? Or, who measured it with a line? 6 Wherein are its sockets 
sunk, or who set its cornerstone? 7 When all the morning stars sang 
in unison, when all the angels shouted? 6 Damming in the sea 
behind doors, as its flow issues forth from the womb? 9 When I 
clothed it in clouds, swaddled it in mists. 10 I hemmed it in by 
moats, providing bolts and gates. 11 Saying, 'Up to here you shall 
come and no further. Only here will your crests flaunt their 
majesty!' 12 Have you ever ordered up the morning, told the dawn 
its place? 13 That it might take hold of the corners of the earth, 


verse 12 where a new rhetorical question is in¬ 
troduced. 

9. inbnn bsnjn lir/ab jay — When I 

clothed it in clouds, swaddled it in mists. Rashi 
has this refer to the sea which surrounds the 
earth. It is surrounded by clouds much as a gar¬ 
ment surrounds the body. The verse may be a 
continuation of the previous one, in which case 
a boundary function would be ascribed to the 
clouds — they and the darkness which sur¬ 
rounds the sea prevent the waters from wash¬ 
ing over the dry land as do the doors of verse 
8. Or, our verse could belong to the series of 
rhetorical questions beginning in verse 4. 

Daas M ikra suggests that the metaphor 
swaddled is appropriate here, because earlier 
the sea had been described as issuing forth 
from the womb. 

Within the context of a description of the sea 
we have assumed that bsny, which means 
darkness, refers to the lowering mists which 
rise from the sea. 

The following three verses are in the first 
person. In this they are unique in this extremely 
long speech. Perhaps, already at this early 
stage, God wishes to draw Iyov's thoughts up¬ 
wards. It is as though God is saying, 'In pound¬ 
ing you with all these questions, My purpose is 
not to impress you with your own impotence, 
but rather to allow yourself to be uplifted by 
the contemplation of My omnipotence.' 

10. D’nbn rrna d’U/ki ’pn vby naumi — / 
hemmed it in by moats, providing bolts and 
gates. Rashi takes the root "Diu to indicate a 
breaking of the ground, that is, the digging of 
a moat. He adduces Joshua 7:5 where he takes 
onnip as meaning a moat, pin would be used in 
its sense of boundary. The use of this metaphor, 
though strictly speaking not really appropriate 
for keeping in the waters of the sea, would be 
justified since doors and bolts have also been 
used. [We may still wonder at its use. The usual 


function of a moat would be to keep people out 
of the city, rather than to hold back the citizens 
from leaving.] 

R' Yosef Kara thinks that is used in the 
sense that God breaks the waves and prevents 
them from engulfing the dry land. He adduces 
Psalms 65:8 and 89:10, where mw is used in the 
same context. Apparently he feels that the 1 
and n are interchangeable. 

Daas Mikra suggests that pin might be used 
here in two meanings. It could mean a 
boundary, and that is how Rashi has under¬ 
stood it. But with M etzudos, we could also in¬ 
terpret the word as law. God imposes His law 
upon the seas. In such a context "mu would be 
used in the sense to execute a law, in much the 
same way as ma is used with nni 

11. iiKia rpitfj’KPi tppn tcbi roan na*ny iniq 

— Saying, 'Up to here you shall come and 
no further. Only here will your crests flaunt 
their majesty!' When we think of waves we 
think of motion. Nothing so clearly demon¬ 
strates God's might as the towering foam-spun 
wave, one minute rearing upwards and for¬ 
wards in seemingly wild abandon, and the next 
lapping softly and harmlessly at the seashore. 

12. inpn "ingn nnyv npa jviy :pn;nn — Have 
you ever ordered up the morning, told the dawn 
its place? The position of the sun vis-a-vis the 
earth changes every day. It does not rise today 
at the precise location at which it rose yester¬ 
day. Clearly, Iyov would be at a loss to tell the 
sun where it should rise ( Ramban). 

13. naan D’yitn nya'i y)Kn nlaaD? nnK 1 ? — 
That it might take hold of the corners of the 
earth, so that the wicked might be shaken from 
it. Both Ibn Ezra and Ramban have the dawn of 
the previous verse as the subject of this one. 
The spreading light is pictured as taking hold 
of the corners of the earth. The breaking day 
signals the destruction of the wicked. This may 
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well be because the natural element of the 
wicked is the darkness of the night — see 
24:13ff. In the bright morning light they must 
soon succumb. 

In an alternative interpretation, Ramban 
reads this and the next verse as God's affirma¬ 
tion of Elihu's doctrine of Gilgul HaNeshamos. 
It is true that Elihu had already made this point 
and that lyov, as indicated by his silence, had 
already accepted it. However, Elihu could not 
possibly have been certain of the truth of his 
assertion. By its nature the doctrine is one 
which can only be known through revelation 
and tradition. This verification God now pro¬ 
vides. 

Ramban at 33:29 had made the following 
point. The doctrine as enunciated by Elihu had 
dealt with only one half of the problem — the 
suffering of the righteous. This, because it had 
been that aspect of the difficulty which, in a 
practical way, had most troubled lyov. The 
tranquility of the wicked was less of a problem 
because that might well be explained as a man¬ 
ifestation of God's overwhelming goodness, 
vouchsafed even when least deserved. Once 
the doctrine had been established as far as the 
suffering of the righteous is concerned, it can 
be used as a model for the solution of the other. 

Because the former problem had already 
been dealt with by Elihu, God in His treatment 
here concentrates upon the latter. 

Our verses, then, are designed to solve the 
mystery of the well-being of the wicked. 

How, then, are we to understand verses 13 
and 14? 

The sense appears to be as follows: Verse 13 
teaches that whatever tranquility the wicked 
enjoy will certainly come to an end. When the 
precise time comes, they will be shaken from 
the earth. Verse 14 then goes on to say that after 
this will have occurred, the earth will take on a 
new appearance (nnin ^gignn), because it 
will become populated by new forms, as these 
same wicked people will reappear upon it, 
changed into other personalities, changed as 
thoroughly as one who is unrecognizable be¬ 
cause he is wearing different clothes (laying 
Wiab ina). 

Although Ramban discusses this matter 
repeatedly — in the Introduction to lyov, in 


the commentary, in the D'rashah al Divrei 
Koheles and in T or as Ha Adam, he never makes 
completely clear how the doctrine of Gilgul 
HaNeshamos justifies the tranquility of the 
wicked. He never says, in so many words, 
that it might be explained on the basis of 
merits earned in an earlier incarnation — 
and it seems unlikely that this is what he 
means. 

The closest Ramban comes to an explication 
of the matter is when he offers his analysis of 
Psalms 73 in the Introduction to lyov. There, at 
verse 20, after the psalmist had described his 
confusion at the tranquility of the wicked and 
the suffering of the righteous which seem to fly 
in the face of all his theological assumptions, 
we read: nnn Dob* “pya ti ypnn nlbna, which, 
as Ramban understands it, we might translate: 
When they reawaken in the city as from a 
dream, God will render their visage odious. In 
explanation of this verse, Ramban writes: After 
they will have reawakened in the city, their vis¬ 
age, having earlier been one that inspires re¬ 
spect will become odious. This, in contrast to 
the righteous man who will not have to be 
returned to the crucible, but will remain eter¬ 
nally in the presence of His God, as it says: 
TO? "pa ninjy 7|ny -pnn •ok], s till, I was always 
loyal You, You grasped my right hand (v. 23, 
there). 

Ramban appears to be untroubled by the 
tranquility of the wicked in one incarnation, as 
long as in the next one, the suffering which is 
his due will come upon him. Accordingly we 
may say as follows: The tranquility of the 
wicked should never disturb us. If they seem to 
be contented there is presumably some good 
reason for it. As for the suffering which is their 
due, they will experience it in another incarna¬ 
tion. 

14. wiab in? iay:np onin anna — It 

changes radically, as does clay exposed to the 
seal, they stand revealed as through a garment. 
Most commentators read this verse as a refer¬ 
ence to the doctrine of □' , nnrt rpnn, the ulti¬ 
mate Resurrection of the Dead. However, this 
doctrine seems to have little to do with the gen¬ 
eral thrust of this speech, and we assume that 
the various aggadic sources for this interpreta¬ 
tion are meant in a homiletic sense, and are not 
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38/14-19 50 that the wicked might he shaken from it . 14 It changes radically, 

as does clay exposed to the seal, they stand revealed as through 
a garment. 15 Thus, the wicked will have their light withheld, 
and the power of the haughty will be smashed. 16 Have you 
penetrated to the inaccessible abysses of the sea, have your critical 
searchings taken you to the deepest depths? 17 Are the gates of 
death familiar to you? Are you able to look upon the portals 
leading to the dread shadows? 18 Have you considered the wide 
expanses of the earth? Pray tell if you know it all! 19 Where is the 
road which leads to the light's abode, and as for the darkness, 


offered as the simple meaning — see footnote 
to 28:4. Accordingly we have translated, as 
does Daas Mikra, according to the p'shat, but 
will also bring Rashi's homiletical interpreta¬ 
tion. 

As Daas Mikra understands the verse, the 
subject of ?|?nnri is the earth. It is compared to 
wet clay which receives impressions from the 
artisan's seal — in this case the breaking dawn. 
The sense of the simile is that just like the clay 
takes on an entirely new form when it is 
stamped by the seal, so too the earth, in the 
morning's light, looks quite different than it 
did when it was still shrouded in darkness. Its 
topography takes on fresh contours, becomes 
clothed, as with a fresh garment in unantici¬ 
pated shapes and forms. 

For Rashi's homiletic explanation we go to 
Rashi in Sanhedrin 38a where his language is 
clearer than it is here. Dnin is the human face, 
so called because it is stamped in the image of 
Adam. This visage changes psnipn) into amor¬ 
phous clay (“ton) as the body disintegrates in 
the grave. One day, when the dead will be res¬ 
urrected, this body will once more arise, like a 
fresh garment. 

15. naiPn nnn ylnn tniK D’yunp yjn 1 } — Thus, 
the wicked will have their light withheld, and 
the power of the haughty will be smashed. We 
continue with Daas Mikra. Since the wicked 
are afraid of the light they will have to hide 
during the day and thus reap none of its bene¬ 
fits. Those, on the other hand, who arrogantly 
decide to brave the dangers which it poses, will 
ultimately be caught and have their power 
smashed. 

16. mbnnn Dinn npmi □■•-■oamy nton — 
Have you penetrated to the inaccessible 
abysses of the sea, have your critical search¬ 
ings taken you to the deepest depths ? For 
Rashi's interpretation of ’Mi as something 
which is locked away, see also at Exodus 14:3 
and commentary to 28:11, above. 

Verses 8-11 had already described God's 


prowess over the sea. Verses 12-15 had then 
moved on to the rising dawn and its devastat¬ 
ing effect upon the wicked. Why come back to 
the sea once more? 

We must assume that the thrust of this pas¬ 
sage is quite different from the earlier one. Here 
the picture is not one of peerless power, of God 
imposing His will upon the roaring, bucking 
waves. Here we are given an intimation of im¬ 
penetrable mysteries lurking deep in the abyss, 
of arcane riddles the solution for which must be 
sought in the deepest depths, The DJ ‘•33J (inac¬ 
cessible abysses of the sea ) and the Dinn ( deep¬ 
est depths) of our verse seem intimately con¬ 
nected with the niftP (gates of death) and 
the nioby '•njftP ( portals leading to the dread 
shadows) of the next. These terms, as Rashi 
understands them, deal with Gehinnom, a 
nether world forever beyond human ken. 
Clearly, with our verse a new section is begun, 
one which is in no way connected with the ear¬ 
lier description of the sea. 

17. nipn nraby njjttti ^b ibnn — Are 

the gates of death familiar to you? Are you able 
to look upon the portals leading to the dread 
shadows ? See at 3:4 for moby as dread shad- 

T * I “ 

ows. 

Rashi thinks that the gates of death refers to 
Gehinnom. Ramban thinks that the question 
might be: Do you have any knowledge of those 
who have already died? 

18. nynj-DK nan |HK*'’:nnn'"iy nasann — 
Have you considered the wide expanses of the 
earth? Pray tell if you know it alll Just as you 
are not privy to the secrets of the depths, so too 
can you claim no knowledge of the widths of 
the earth (Daas Mikra). 

We have rendered rarp as wide expanses, 
since the plural form (similar to D’ntP is 
used to indicate abundance ( Daas Mikra). 

19. iDj?tp npK niK-pt^’ Tp-p nt->K — 

Where is the road which leads to light's abode, 
and as for the darkness, where is its place? In 
the poet's mind, light and darkness are pictured 
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as dwelling at particular locations, and it is 
from there that they spread out over the world 
(Daas Mikra). 

However, we may consider the possibility 
that light and darkness in this verse are 
metaphors for good and evil, this, because it 
seems likely that our verse relates to verse 18 as 
does verse 17 to verse 16. Just as there we saw 
that the abyss and the depths are associated 
with the gates of death mentioned in the next 
verse, so too, in verse 18 the ends of the earth 
implied in ’arp might well be those 

heavenly chambers from which bliss and 
sorrow emanate. 

20. irva niDTii yon p) ibiarbij iarij?n '? — 
That you could take it to its boundary, and do 
you really think that you Jcnoiu the paths that 
lead to its house? The object of nj?n is the light 
from the previous verse. It takes wisdom to be 
able to take the light from its abode and to 
bring it to where the darkness is, so that it 
might illuminate that place. Clearly Iyov does 
not have the requisite knowledge (Mefzwdos). 

21. D’an :|'92 “ibin iK"p nyp — Did you 
know all this?Then surely you were born even 
then, and surely the years of your life are 
many\ The tone of this verse, as Kashi appears 
to take it, is slightly mocking. Apparently Iyov 
needs to be shaken out of his moral compla¬ 
cency. 

22. ntpn “na ni-ryiK} iby) nmK- 1 ?* n*aq — 
Did you ever penetrate to the vaults where the 
snow is kept? Have you seen into the reposito¬ 
ries of the hail ? A new series of rhetorical 
questions begins with the same introductory 
... nKjq of verse 16. 

23. mpnbtpi a-p Dr»b ■»roton--u^ — 

Which I withheld in anticipation of a day of 
trouble, for a day when battle is to be joined. 
Snow and hailstones are considered to be 
weapons which God uses against His enemies. 
The Sages see hints in our verse to the 


devastating hail which fell upon the five kings 
at Giveon (Joshua 10:11) [ay nyb, a time of 
trouble], and which will, one day, lay waste 
the hoards of Gog, king of Magog (Ezekiel 
38:22) [rppnbm aap DY*b] (Kashi). 

24. y‘)N'’bjf Dnp yg? Hk pbm Tpan npjR — 
Which path leads to the point at which the 
light is refracted, where the sunlight diffuses 
out upon the earth. The translation follows 
Kashi. The first phrase focuses upon the 
sunlight as it divides into rays. In the second 
phrase Dnp, east, is used as a metaphor for the 
sun which rises in the east. 

25. nlbp rmb yyj) nbyii abEra? — Who 
opened a canal for the rushing waters, or made 
a path for the clouds which carry the crashing 
of the thunder ? In this poetic version, the 
torrential rain is seen as guided by means of a 
canal which directs it to the desired location. 

For PTn as cloud, see Kashi to Zechariah 10:1. 

26. la onhThcb naan Wt-rKb yptrby T’unnb — 
That the rain might fall upon uninhabited 
land, a wilderness with no one in it. The rain 
occasionally falls upon arid land which could 
produce nothing and which therefore never 
supported any life. As a result of the rainfall it 
becomes productive. This would be another of 
the wonders of nature which Iyov clearly 
cannot duplicate. Thus, apparently, Metzudos. 

Kamban's comments are very brief and, 
while extremely significant for the under¬ 
standing of the thrust of this speech, they lend 
themselves to two possible explanations. In 
this verse and the next he remarks simply that 
rain that falls in uninhabited areas clearly falls 
for the benefit of the wild animals which are 
the only ones who live there. 

Now, what is the correct conclusion to draw 
from this? 

R' Yosef Kara apparently understands the 
verses as does Ramban, but elaborates further: 
If, God says, I act mercifully towards even the 
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diffuses out upon the earth. 25 Who opened a canal for the rushing 
waters, or made a path for the clouds which carry the crashing of 
the thunder? 26 That the rain might fall upon uninhabited land, a 
wilderness with no one in it. 27 To bring plenty where there was only 
desolation, to bring forth a verdant sprouting. 26 Does rain then 
have a father? Who gave birth to the dew-springs? 29 From whose 
womb did the ice issue forth ? Who gave birth to the frost of heaven ? 


wild animals, sustaining them in their desolate 
surroundings, then surely I would be consider¬ 
ate of man who was created in My image. How 
then can you have the temerity of accusing Me 
of having treated you unfairly? 

It also seems possible that Ramban may 
have had in mind the interpretation which 
Daas Mikra offers for these verses: From the 
fact that rain falls even in desolate areas in 
which the only beneficiaries are the wild 
animals, it is clear that man is not the only 
creature upon whom Divine Providence is 
showered. Man is not God's only concern. If 
the earth produces its bounty, it is not 
exclusively for him. 

Now, if this latter explanation is the correct 
one, then the passage fits comfortably into the 
rest of the speech as Ramban understands it — 
see commentary to verse 1. The less than 
central position which man occupies in the 
hierarchy of nature precludes his understand¬ 
ing anything of God's stewardship of his 
affairs. 

But, as R' Yosef Kara understands the 
argument, this passage would seem to have a 
substantively different purpose than have any 
of the other passages. Its purpose is to convince 
Iyov that God is not vindictive but merciful. 
This has not been the thrust of the speech as 
Ramban has read it. However, this idea would 
be in consonance with the thrust of the speech 
as R' Yosef Kara has understood it. See above 
in commentary to various verses for his 
apparent perception of God's speech. 

27. nidi tty*) mnarnbi hkWkh jratt/nb — 
To bring plenty where there was only desola¬ 
tion, to bring forth a verdant sprouting. This 
verse is to be taken as an elaboration of the 


previous one. We have followed Metzudos for 
nKWtpi ilKW. See above at 30:3 for a different 
rendering. 

28. b\?"*blK -pSvvn IK 3K — Does 

rain then have a father ? Who gave birth to the 
dew-springs? The sources of the rainfall are a 
mystery which Iyov will never be able to 
penetrate. 

We have followed Metzudos for 'SaK. He 
believes that the K is pleonastic, that is, that it 
is added to the word without any apparent 
reason (see at 21:23,31:7 and 33:7). The word is 
identical in meaning with nba, which at 
Joshua 15:19 means a spring. 

Rashi (as explicated also at Chagigah 12b) 
believes that the b of ’Say; has replaced a a (see 
above at 37:9) and that the word is the same as, 
||K, a bowl (see Exodus 24:6). Thus: pools of 
dew. 

Ramban understands the sense of the verse 
as follows: Do rain, dew, ice and frost have 
parents which produce offspring in their own 
likeness? Who, if not God, determined that the 
one should appear in this form, the other, in 
that? 

R' Yosef Kara is interested in the phe¬ 
nomenon that the rain, which in its original 
state is presumably one amorphous body of 
water, falls down as separate drops which 
never touch one another. Do these drops have 
a father who took them from the body of 
water and separated them, or were they 
created as discrete entities? 

29. nb? trniff -torn rngrr k*j ’n |P3n — From 
whose womb did the ice issue forth? Who gave 
birth to the frost of heaven? All this, Iyov can 
never know. 
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30. npbn’ olrm *jdi wonir D^n pto — Like a 
stone, the waters are concealed, the very 
depths are imprisoned. Just like a stone which 
falls into the water is forthwith concealed from 
the human eye, so too the waters, once covered 
by the ice, cannot be seen and are indeed im¬ 
prisoned underneath it. 

31. nnan b'pa niattflriK rin^a niaiyn “itypnn — 
Would you undertake to tie the bonds of Ki- 
mah, or to loosen the shackles of K'sil ? Accord¬ 
ing to Berachos 58b, the constellation Kimah is 
the source of cold, while K'sil is the source of 
heat. Kimah's bonds must be tied because, 
without restraint, the cold which it would re¬ 
lease could destroy the whole world. K'sil, on 
the other hand, must be let loose so that its 
warmth might temper the frigid Kimah 
( Rashi ). 

nirjyn usually means delights, from yiy, to 
luxuriate. As bonds, it is unique in Scripture al¬ 
though it is attested in Rabbinic literature — 
see Succah 13b ( Radak, Sefer HaShorashim ). It 
is noteworthy that the root “I3y, that is, with the 
and 3 interchanged, does indeed mean to bind. 

32. omn rnrrby wyj inya nitjn toynn — 
Would you be able to bring forth the constella¬ 
tions, each in its own time? Is it you who leads 
Ayish along with her dependents ? For nlltn in¬ 
stead of nibjn, that is, a substitution of ~i for b, 
see at 37:9 and 16. 

Berachos 58b teaches that the constellation 
Ayish is tail-shaped, that is, that it seems to be 
pulling along a slew of smaller stars in its wake. 
These are the children or dependents of our 
verse. 

33. y“|Ka laptop oMy^rraK nipri nyrn — 
Do you understand the laws which govern the 
heavens? Is it you who subjects earth to their 
dominion? The constellations control the cli¬ 
mate of the earth, determining cold and heat, 
summer and winter (Rashi). 

R' Yosef Kara cites Bereishis Rabbah: R' 
Siman taught: Not a single blade of grass will 


grow until a constellation in heaven whips it 
and tells it, 'Grow!' 

34. ^pan D’trnypit/i ^|blp ayb onnn — Do you 
give orders to the cloud, or cause avalanches of 
water to drench you? Rashi joins the two 
phrases with or [lit. Do you raise your voice to 
the cloud or have avalanches of water cover 
you up]? 

The orders given the cloud would have the 
purpose of commanding them to gather to¬ 
gether in order to form the dark, lowering, 
cloud-cover from which torrential rains would 
descend. 

35. uan T|b nniOi iab’i D’p^a nbtpnn — Do you 
dispatch the lightning so that it goes upon its 
way, saying to you, 'We have done Y our bid¬ 
ding !' Rashi appears to understand the verse as 
describing God's omnipresence. God is as much 
at the point to which the lightning is dis¬ 
patched, as He is at the point from which it 
leaves. The Shechinah is everywhere. 

36. nra patyb inj">n In nnpn nlnpa mrip — 
Who gave the kidneys tuisdom? Who imbued 
the heart with understanding? ninp are kid¬ 
neys from nnp, to cover, because the kidneys 
are covered by body fats ( Ramban ). That the 
kidneys are considered to be the seat of wisdom 
is attested by Psalms 16:7, By night my kidneys 
chastise me (Ramban). The heart, which 
throughout Scripture is viewed as being the 
seat of understanding , is called ’latp, from npp, 
to look afar (Rashi, Bereishis 11:29). 

The commentators do not make clear by 
what logic this verse is inserted here. Verse 37 
appears to belong to the description of God's 
stewardship over the heavenly forces. 

Rosh Hashanah 26a reports a linguistic 
usage whereby the rooster, wise of heart be¬ 
cause he is able to distinguish between night 
and day, the rainy season and the summer (R' 
Meyuchas), was called ’pty. This is how Bera¬ 
chos 60b seems to take it. There, we learn that 
upon hearing the rooster's call in the morning. 
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and the clods were joined. 39 Are you prepared to trap prey for the 
lion? Can you supply the needs of a pride of lions? 40 That they 
are able to crouch in their lairs, lie low in ambush in their dens. 


we are to recite the blessing: ni’3 ’-pl^b jm-Hi/K 
nb’b yqi d*p y 1 ? prnnb. However, Rosh there ex¬ 
plains as follows; In that blessing, too, the true 
meaning of r pty is heart — it is, after all, the 
understanding lodged in the heart whereby we 
have the faculty to differentiate between light 
and darkness — and therefore we are to make 
this blessing even when we have not heard the 
rooster crow. However, since this Hebrew 
word is similar in sound to the Arabic word for 
rooster, the Sages instituted this blessing in 
conjunction with the cock's crow, because for 
one who is sleeping in a dark room with no 
windows, it is only this song which makes him 
aware of the breaking day. 

37. • , n D’ntt* nnpna ibsp-’ip 

— Who, with wisdom, makes the firmament 
shine ? Who makes heaven's cloud-flagons lie 
low? The translation follows Ramban and 
Metzudos who take “Dp’ from "P9I?, a sapphire 
stone, and see the verse as describing the 
brightness of the sky. Rashi takes the word 
from I9p, to tell, thus: Who tells the heavens 
what to do? 

The clouds are described as flagons because 
they contain the water which will later come 
down as rain (Rashi). 

38. ipa“P ovjni pyirab -i?y npy3 — When the 
earth was cast into a firm mass, and the clods 
were joined. Our rendering of pinn as a firm 
mass follows Radak, Sefer HaShorashim. It 
also appears to be Rashi's opinion since he has 
this phrase refer to the central core (ably UDib 
lrpyynK3) from which the earth was built. 

39. Kbnn dh’? 3 rvrn q-|y tcabb “i«nn — Are 
you prepared to trap prey for the lion ?Can you 
supply the needs of a pride of lions ? Ramban 


understands the first phrase to deal with the 
lion's instinctive knowledge of how to catch 
his prey. The question is: Would you be able to 
teach the lion his hunting skills? 

There is also the possibility that the point of 
this description is to demonstrate God's benign 
concern for the lion's — and particularly for his 
cub's — food supply. In contrast to the vulture 
— the last of the animals to be described in this 
speech, see 39:27 — the lion is not equipped 
with the faculty of seeking out its own food. If 
the animals upon which it feeds do not come 
into the vicinity of his lair, he will starve. That 
God places an adequate food-supply within 
reach of the lion, is a mark of His concern. 

This would make the description of the lion 
of a piece with that of the raven in verse 41. 
There, too, the point is that God looks after the 
little ones whom the parents are apt to ignore. 

For n;n we have also followed Ramban who 
adduces // Samuel 23:13, where DTUpbs JVJl, ac¬ 
cording to all commentators, means a group of 
the Philistines. R’ Meyuchas here, as also Ibn 
Ezra, takes the word to mean the living force, 
the soul or craving of the wild beasts. 

The change from God's stewardship over 
the mighty heavens to His caring concern for 
the much narrower animal-world is seamless 
and sudden. There are no limits to the range of 
God's concerns. Great and small merit His lov¬ 
ing attention. 

40. aiK'inb roD3 obm rvmy »3 inw _, *3 — That 

v ▼ l » S - i- i- * 

they are able to crouch in their lairs, lie low in 
ambush in their dens. The lions know instinc¬ 
tively how to trap their prey into a sense of se¬ 
curity. They lie low in their dens, so that the an¬ 
imals which they are stalking will not be aware 
of the danger (Metzudos). 
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41. ivn^ iyw? bs-b« n 1 ??*'^ w ^v 1 ? r?: ’o 

b 5 K"*b}b — Who prepares nourishment for 
the raven, when its children cry out to God, 
confused without food? Little ravens are 
hatched white. The parents, sure that these are 


not their own offspring, neglect to feed them. 
God makes tiny worms grow in the body- 
wastes of the offspring, and it is from these 
that they receive their sustenance (Rashi from 
Tanchuma, Eilcev 2). 


XXXIX. 


1. Dawn nib;* bbn yb^-’by:: rqb ny nyivi — 
Can you fathom when the mountain-goat will 
yean ? Can you anticipate the labor pangs of 
the gazelle ? Ramban introduces this chapter, 
as follows: It is the purpose of all the 
descriptions which follow to convince Iyov 
that God has full knowledge even of the 
individuals within the animal-world, and 
looks after them so that His world might be 
filled through them. This would counter the 
heresies which Iyov had occasionally pro¬ 
pounded — that God neither knows nor cares 
about what happens in this world. 

Ramban feels that both the ravens at the end 
of the previous chapter and the mountain-goat 
here are chosen because they are of no 
immediate use to man — the raven in his 
blackness even seems repulsive to us. God's 
caring providence extends even to such. 

Rashi quotes Bava Basra 16b. The moun¬ 
tain-goat has no feeling for its young and, 
when about to give birth, it ascends a rock so 
that the new-born calf will fall to the ground 
and be killed. At the precise moment of the 
drop, God brings an eagle to the spot to catch 
the little one upon its wings. 

The gazelle's womb is extremely narrow. 
It cannot provide safe passage for its young. 
At the precise moment at which the lamb 
is about to pass through, God has a scorpion 
bite the mother. The pain and shock causes 
the opening to widen, and birth becomes 
possible. 

Rashi continues by quoting the Gemara. 
Both these efforts at saving the young require 
split-second timing. If 1 were off by even one 


short moment, all would be lost. If, now, I am 
capable of such precision, does it stand to 
reason that I would confuse 31’K with 3|0N, 
that I would carelessly consider you to be my 
enemy? (see at 1:1 for lyov's claim that God 
seemed to have confused the two). 

2. njmb ny nyyj) njxbon “tetpn — 
Counting the months to the fullness of her 
term, foreseeing the moment of birth? So that 
you might function towards them as would a 
midwife (Metzudos). 

3. njnb^n di^o njnbsn iir-jb] njy-^n — 
When they crouch to bring forth their young, 
ridding themselves of their agonies, nb^ means 
to cleave — see at 16:13. It is used here to 
describe the contractions which open up the 
passage through which the young can be 
expelled. With the birth accomplished, the 
pains which had wracked the mother's body 
are no more. 

4. lta 1 ? nV'N'bi wy: rc-p orpj; — 

Their young will grow to robust health, will 
fatten in the meadows. They have gone, never 
more to return to them, inbrp from obn, to 
grow strong, la - }' from H} - }, to increase; thus, in 
our case, to widen their girth by fattening. 

One of the miracles of creation is the ability 
of the newborn, in the animal-world, to fend 
for themselves, and quickly to gain indepen¬ 
dence from their mothers. 

5. nri? iny nntptai nbty-*tp — 

Who set the wild ass free? Who loosened the 
fetters of the onager ? T argum to Jeremiah 2:24 
uses THy to render [k] iTjp. They evidently 
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38/41 Who prepares nourishment for the raven, when its children cry 

out to God, confused without food ? 

39/l-9 1 an you fathom when the mountain-goat will yean? Can you 

anticipate the labor pangs of the gazelle? 2 Counting the 
months to the fullness of her term, foreseeing the moment of birth ? 
3 When they crouch to bring forth their young, ridding themselves 
of their agonies. 4 Their young will grow to robust health, will 
fatten in the meadows. They have gone, never more to return to 
them . 3 Who set the wild ass free? Who loosened the fetters of the 
onager? 6 It is the wilderness which I have designated as his home, 
his dwelling is upon the salt-flats. 7 He scorns the teeming 
cities, will never hear the clamoring of the taskmaster . 8 He scouts 
the mountains for his pasture, searches out all greenery. 9 Would 
the wild ox be willing to serve you? Would he spend time at 


describe the same animal. We have used 
different words in order to reflect the Hebrew 
in the text. 

Rashi explains that the wild ass is free in the 
sense that it will not permit itself to be 
domesticated and thus will never be forced to 
work for anyone. 

6. nnbp vnu-pittpi irrg np^y ’rinty~n£t£ — It is 
the wilderness which I have designated as his 
home, his dwelling is upon the salt-flats. The 
description of the ass's unfettered freedom 
continues. It makes its home — through God's 
providence — where it can never be tamed by 
man. 

7. ynu/’ xb tc/au rrtKtfn nnp jinn 1 ? prtlir> — He 
scorns the teeming cities, will never hear the 
clamoring of the taskmaster. City dwelling 
confines. One is hemmed in by the crowds, 
deafened by the noise. The wilderness permits 
uninhibited movement and release. 

8. u/rn* prp’bp -intci inyin onri urn — He 
scouts the mountains for his pasture, searches 
out all greenery. The wild ass is beholden to no 
one for its food. The huge expanses of 
greenery are its table. 

In this piece, too, the stress seems to be upon 
the utter self-justifying existence 6f the wild 
ass, uncaring of and unresponsive to the needs 
of man. As earlier, in the case of the ravens and 
the mountain-goat, lyov is being told in no 
uncertain terms that he is only part of a vast 
whole. While his fate may not be understand¬ 
able when viewed only from the constraints of 
a narrow, self-centered perspective, it may be 
eminently reasonable in the context of a 
universal plan. A tiny screw may find the 
wrenching twists to which it is subjected 
unfair, only as long as it does not realize that it 


is there to hold together a mighty machine. 

An example of how such a view of the 
individual's suffering might tend to make 
Iyov's fate more understandable could be 
found with reference to the tradition of the 
Sages, quoted repeatedly in chapter 1, that the 
Satan had been concerned that God's interest 
in lyov might presage a rejection of Abraham 
and the Jewish people. The broader picture, 
though not Iyov's own life-experience, thus 
demanded that he be put to the test. 

9. sjpnK-by pbj-DK D1 T npK'»n — Would 
the wild ox be willing to serve you7 Would he 
spend time at your feeding trough ? God moves 
on to another denizen of the wilds who will 
never permit himself to be harnessed to man's 
needs. 

D'H here is used as a shortened form of DIO. 

As Ary eh Kaplan in The Living Torah has 
shown, the okt is variously identified as either 
a unicorn or rhinocerous ( Radak, Sefer 
HaShorashim ), the white antelope (R' 
Saadyah Gaon), the wild ox, aurochs or bison. 
Our context which connects this animal to the 
activities surrounding the field and the thresh¬ 
ing floor would apparently favor the latter 
group. 

There is, of course, the domesticated ox 
which serves man willingly enough. The point 
being made here is that we could never succeed 
in extending our dominion to the wild variety. 
These contemptuously reject the bribe of our 
feeding-trough, opting instead for a life that is 
free from our yoke. 

pbj from to stay overnight, is used here 
to describe the state of being connected with 
anything with some degree of permanence 
(Metzudos). 
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10. crp9¥ iWl'DN ln3y Dbn? D'rnfi?TCj 
T1Q* - Could ropes hitch the wild ox to your 
plow7 Would he follow you as he breaks the 
valley's clods? The true meaning of D^ft is fur¬ 
row. It is used here as a metaphor for the plow 
— that which makes the furrow. 

11. ?iyr v 1 ?* aiJfBI Tri3 aT’? la-nyzmn — 
Would you rely on him for his strength is great, 
and leave to him [the fruits of]your toi/?n\?^nn 
from rn?}, to trust. Thus: Would you ever be 
justified in depending upon it for help? 

12. nt>to tiy -11 anjp-g 13 f»?tcnrj — Could 
you trust him to bring in your plantings, gather 
the produce of your threshing-floor? With his 
voracious appetite, he would consume your en¬ 
tire harvest. It is only I, God, Who can supply 
him with the food that he needs ( Metzudos ). 

13. nyj) nyprj ttjktdk nip 1 ?}?} D’'j}y c l3? — 
Song-wings exult! Even the plumed pinions of 
the stork\ For this verse we have followed R' 
Yosef Kara because his rendering is simpler 
than that of Rashi. 

Rashi thinks that nyprf,D ,| jj , Ti and nyj are all 


names of birds. He describes the as a large 
bird — perhaps, as some commentators sug¬ 
gest, the ostrich. 1 * 1 

Metzudos thinks that it is a bird which de¬ 
lights (npbyj) in the rich colors of its plumage 
— thus, perhaps the peacock. The sense of the 
verse is to challenge Iyov to consider the usage 
of these wondrous birds and to realize how lit¬ 
tle he really knows about their exotic world. 
Rashi takes nym, which normally means pin¬ 
ion, as a word describing birds in general. 

Since it is simpler to understand the passage 
if it deals with only one species, we have fol¬ 
lowed R' Yosef Kara who takes D’JJ’l as deriv¬ 
ing from fo sing. It describes the music 
made by the whirring wings of the bird in 
flight. iT}3ts is not taken as a metaphor for bird, 
but as the actual pinion, nyl is the plumage as 
the term is used in Ezekiel chapter 17. 

14. mprm -layby) yya yihcb aiyrr’s — For she 
ignores her eggs upon the ground, leaving the 
earth to heat them. The translation follows 
Metzudos. The sense of the passage will be that 
the only hope for these forsaken youngsters 


1. Dr. Yehudah Feliks in The Animal World of the Bible demonstrates how precisely the description in this 
passage fits what is known about the habits of the ostrich. We quote: 

The ostrich is called Kenaph Renanim, Its wing rejoices, i.e. its lovely plumage is an aesthetic feast to 
the eye. The verse goes on, But, are her pinions and feathers kindly? — it has wings but is unable to 
fly. The Hebrew word rrpprj [in Arabic, thorns ] is probably a reference to the strong spikes in the 
chest which it uses to steady the body before leaping forward. Verses 14-1S: For she ignores her eggs 
upon the ground, leaving the earth to heat them. Forgetting that they will be crushed by feet, ground 
under by the field-animals — the blazing hot sand hatches the eggs and thus they are exposed to the 
danger of being trampled under the feet of passing travelers. The next verse says: She has disavowed 
her children . ... The male mates with a number of females and he cares for their young. He transfers 
(n’Vpn) the young of one female into the nest of the other. This biological fact might have branded 
the ostrich with cruelly (see Lamentations 4:3). The description continues: For God has denied her wis¬ 
dom, did not grant her understanding. The ostrich is considered a very stupid, timid bird [as indicated 
by the disproportionately small head]. When the time is ripe she will simply fly off, making sport of 
horse and rider. The speed of the ostrich, the result of its powerful, long strides, is such that it distances 
a man on horseback. It is caught only of exhaustion after a long pursuit by a chain of fast riders. 
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39/10-22 your feeding trough ? 10 Could ropes hitch the wild ox to your plow? 

Would he follow you as he breaks the valley's clods? 11 Would you 
rely on him for his strength is great, and leave to him [the fruits of] 
your toil? 12 Could you trust him to bring in your plantings, gather 
the produce of your threshing-floor ? 13 Song-wings exult! Even the 
plumed pinions of the stork! 14 For she ignores her eggs upon the 
ground, leaving the earth to heat them. 15 Forgetting that they 
will be crushed by feet, ground under by the field-animals. 
16 She has disavowed her children as though they were not her 
own, unafraid that her labor will go to waste. 17 For God has 
denied her wisdom, did not grant her understanding. 18 When the 
time is ripe she will simply fly off, making sport of horse and 
rider. 19 Do you give the horse its power, do you imbue its neck 
with menace? 10 Can you make it prance as the locusts leap, 
snorting regally — total terror! 21 His hooves plow up the valley- 
floor, exulting in its brawn it strains towards battle. 22 It scoffs 
at fear, never trembles, does not recoil from before the sword. 


lies in God's benign providence. 

15. ntpnn rnitfn rvni noun baT 1 ? naK/ri] — 
Forgetting that they will be crushed by feet, 
ground under by the field-animals, noun from 
rV}J, to smash — see Rashi to Exodus 32:20. 
ntpnn from K/n, to thresh. 

16. ny’r pnb nb*t<bb rnaa — 

She has disavowed her children as though they 
were not her own, unafraid that her labor will 
go to waste, ntpp in the hiphil has the meaning, 
to harden the heart — see Rashi to Isaiah 63:17. 

17. nraa nb pbrrtcbi nnan rnbt< rmn* 1 ? — For 
God has denied her wisdom, did not grant her 
understanding, nipn, from nipa, to forget. The 
root is also used in the sense, to withhold. See, 
for example. Genesis 41:51 (Daas Mikra). 

18. I 330 bi oiob pntpn tcnnn Dnna nya — 
When the time is ripe she will simply fly off, 
making sport of horse and rider, ton does not 
recur in Scripture, and the sense of Knnn must 
be inferred from the context. Rashi believes the 
word to denote an irresponsible wanderlust 
which can seduce a person to leave home and 
culture behind, in order to roam the world. 

Once the stork has taken off, it can afford to 
laugh at horse and rider whom it can easily out¬ 
strip ( Ramban ). 

Daas Mikra suggests that the man on the 
horse might be a hunter attempting to catch the 
stork. With all his advantages he has no chance 
of catching it. The message to Iyov is that even 
so foolish a bird may still easily elude man. 
Clearly he is not as significant in the scheme of 
things as Iyov's self-centered preoccupation 


with his own affairs would have implied. 

19. nnyn riKjy tf'abno rr}i3i did 1 ? innn — Do 
you give the horse its power, do you imbue its 
neck with menace? It seems likely that the de¬ 
scription of the war-horse is now taken up be¬ 
cause of the mention of the horse in the previ¬ 
ous verse (Daas Mikra). 

DJH is thunder. Rashi adds nny3, fear, ap¬ 
parently assuming that it is the terror which 
thunder inspires which explains its use here. 
The arching neck of the rearing war-horse is 
certainly an awe-inspiring sight. 

The use of 103b, to clothe, in this context is 
typical Hebrew idiom which has no real paral¬ 
lel in English. The sense derives from the fact 
that the clothes which a person wears convey 
a particular impression about him. 

20. nn’K 1303 "tin H33K3 lattOjnnn — Can you 
make it prance as the locusts leap, snorting re¬ 
gally — total terror ! ini, to snort (Jeremiah 
6:29), thus, ina, a snorting, and "ma, the nostril 
(41:12). 

21. ptpj-nmpb Ky’ n:33 unttn pny3 nan? — His 
hooves plow up the valley-floor, exulting in its 
brawn it strains towards battle. For tan, to dig, 
we have followed Daas Mikra. Rashi and Met- 
zudos render, to spy out, because valleys are the 
ideal places for cavalry to reconnoiter. R' Yosef 
Kara renders, to be trusting — see at 11:18. The 
horse gallops sure-footedly along the valley. 

22. ain^aan 3iuo-Kbi nm Kbi inab pntin — 
It scoffs at fear, never trembles, does not re¬ 
coil from before the sword. Perhaps there is a 
lesson here for Iyov. Just as the flashing sword 
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intimidates only such as allow themselves to be 
frightened, so too, the terrors of sickness and 
pain break only those too weak to rise to the 
challenge of battle. 

23. jvraj rp?rf an 1 ? n^K njnn — Let the 
quiver clash against him, the flash of spear and 
javelin. The arrows in the quiver rattle against 
one another, producing a frightening sound 
(Ras/ii). 

24. - 19 W by-Q TWI*) n#’*93? T P1 W? 
— With furious energy he siualJoius the earth, 
never heeding the trumpet sounds. The fluid 
speed with which he gallops along makes it ap¬ 
pear as though he is swallowing up the ground 
(Mefzudos). The implied threat of the trumpet- 
blasts of the opposing army leaves him cold. He 
refuses to be intimidated by them and, instead, 
rushes headlong into the fray. 

25. Dm njpnbn nnj pirr]ipi ntjn "ipio “ 19 W h? 
nynm Dntv — As the trumpet's sounds in¬ 
crease, he says, 'Aha!,' scents battle from afar, 
the tumult of captains and trumpet blasts. H, a 
sufficiency ( Rashi ). The more the trumpet 
blasts are directed against him, the more he 
neighs in delight at the pending confrontation. 
The accouterments of war, far from intimidat¬ 
ing him, spur him to inspired frenzy. 

Each of the previous descriptions seems to 
have been inspired by one of two themes, nei¬ 
ther of which seems to underlie the picture of 
the war-horse drawn here. There were those in 
which God's concern for the young, who 
might otherwise go unprotected and hungry, 
was prominent. Clearly, these were drawn so 
that lyov might have God's benign concern 
for all creatures brought home to him. The 
others pictured such animals as are totally in¬ 
dependent of man, unwilling to trade their 
freedom for any pittance of which servitude 
might assure them. These were apparently cho¬ 
sen so that lyov might be disabused of his con¬ 
cept that only man and his concerns are impor¬ 
tant. 

But, why the war-horse? The selfless enthu¬ 
siasm with which it serves its masters would 
seem to affirm rather than undermine those of 


Iyov's ideas which, it would appear, had led 
him astray in his thinking. 

Perhaps the message concerns the degree of 
adaptability of which God's creatures are capa¬ 
ble. It is the nature of the wild horse to rebel bit¬ 
terly against the imposition of a human envi¬ 
ronment — man's touch, man's control, man's 
bridle and saddle. It is not for nothing that we 
talk of breaking a horse. Nevertheless, once it is 
broken we see the war-horse savoring its role 
upon the battlefield — an alien world of hu¬ 
man presence, human sounds, human domina¬ 
tion, of which, in nature, it knows nothing at 
all. Its adaption to situations that by disposition 
it would find hateful, is total. lyov should have 
done no less. True that by his losses his world 
had been turned topsy-turvy. But, might he not 
consider that those same sterling qualities 
which had stood him in such good stead during 
better times, might just as well be turned to 
good advantage in his present, so sadly re¬ 
duced, state? Why can he not demand of him¬ 
self that he adapt to the new reality? 

26. 1933 UnD 1 ynsto — Is it by 

your insight that the hawk hovers, spreads its 
wings southward ? According to Dr. Yehudah 
Feliks in The Animal World of the Bible, the ^3 
is the sparrow-hawk. It is not a permanent resi¬ 
dent of the Land of Israel, but stays awhile on 
its migration from the northern climes to the 
south. Hence our phrase,... spreads its wings 
southward. 

Unlike other hawks who pick their prey off 
the ground, the sparrow-hawk hovers in the 
air, catching its prey, the small warbler, in 
flight. "l^K, wing; hence, I'ripK;. 

27. tap on; ’37 -itpj rnsr y9-by-ON — Is it by 
your orders that the vulture soars, making its 
nest on high ? Feliks identifies the “lyj as the 
vulture rather than as the eagle as has often 
been assumed. This, on the basis of our verse 30 
from which it is apparent that it feeds on car¬ 
rion rather than on live prey. He believes that 
the name “ 11 ^ 3 , from lift}, to fall out, derives 
from the vulture's bald neck which conveys 
the impression of feathers having fallen out. 
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39 23 Let the quiver clash against him, the flash of spear and javelin. 

23-30 24 f urlous energy he swallows the earth, never heeding the 

trumpet sounds. 25 As the trumpet's sounds increase, he says, 
'Aha!,' scents battle from afar, the tumult of captains and trumpet 
blasts. 26 Is it by your insight that the hawk hovers, spreads its 
wings southward. 27 Is if by your orders that the vulture soars, 
making its nest on high? 20 It makes its home upon the cliffs and 
roosts there, on outcrops and fortress-like rocks. 29 From there it 
spies out food, its eyes sweeping the distances. 30 Its young gulp 
blood. Where the carrion is, there too is he. 


28 . ybp — It 
makes its home upon the cliffs and roosts there, 
on outcrops and fortress-like rocks. R' Me- 
yuchas to this verse stresses the inaccessibi¬ 
lity of the vulture's home. Perhaps he thinks 
that the vulture was chosen for description be¬ 
cause — in contrast to the war-horse which pre¬ 
cedes it — it lives totally removed from any hu¬ 
man contact. The vulture does not serve man, 
nor is it dependent upon him. It does not even 
affect him negatively by preying upon his 
livestock — since it feeds off the carrion in the 
field. From man's point of view the vulture 
inhabits a world of its own — might as well 
inhabit a different planet. Surely it is the ulti¬ 
mate contradiction to the ethnocentricity of 
lyov's thought. 

rrjIJfJp is usually understood as tower or fort¬ 
ress. Daas Mikra points out that its use in con¬ 
junction with ybp parallels II Samuel 22:2-3. 

29. iu’3] ri’y pirv}nb bpK'-ign own — From 
there it spies out food, its eyes sweeping the dis¬ 
tances. This is in sharp and direct contrast to 
the lion with whom the description of the ani¬ 
mal world had begun. There God's benign 
providence is manifest by the way in which He 
makes sure that the animals upon which the 
lion feeds pass by close to his lair. The lion has 
no mechanism by which he might detect his 
prey further afield. Here, that same providence 
expresses itself in the sharp eyesight which en¬ 
ables the vulture to spot, from huge distances, 
the carrion upon which it feeds. 

The message is the same. God cares passion¬ 
ately not only for man but for all His creatures. 

30. Kin dw D^n “Wtpi oy iyby? liyipio — Its 
young gulp blood. Where the carrion is, there too 
is he. Rashi takes iyby’ as onomatopoeic, by by 
conveys the sound of someone gulping down a 
liquid. 

* tar « 

The crashing voice from out of the whirlwind 
ceases as abruptly as it had begun. lyov's mind 
is left reeling. Images of a world in formation. 


of light and darkness, of seething waters, pelt¬ 
ing rains, frigid ice, snow and frost, of lurking 
lions, croaking cries of ravens, of the graceful 
gazelle writhing in the agonies of birthing, of 
the onager rejoicing in the wild abandon of its 
freedom, of the wild ox spurning the pittance 
which one might offer him to purchase his 
awesome power, of the foolish stork abandon¬ 
ing its young, of the prancing menacing war- 
horse chafing at the bit as it strains to rush into 
battle, of the ferocious birds of prey; all these 
chase each other around in his mind's eye. The 
last picture, the one apparently designed to 
leave the most searing image, is of the vulture 
chicks gulping down blood, of the adults 
astride their prey tearing at the carrion's in¬ 
nards. 

What is Iyov to make of all this? 

The brooding silence reverberates with the 
echoes of questions and challenges: Where 
were you...?, Have you ever ordered...?, Have 
you considered ...?, Did you know ...?, Did 
you ever penetrate ...?, Would you undertake 
... be able.. .7, Do you understand ...?, Do you 
give orders ... dispatch ...?, Are you prepared 
...?, Can you fathom ...?, and many more. 

Is Iyov expected to answer? Does God indeed 
expect an answer when He says: . . . I will put 
questions to you and you will enlighten Me 
(38:3). 

But, in truth, all these questions are only sub¬ 
sections of the one, overwhelming, crushing 
query with which God begins His speech: nj ’n 
nyi ’ba ybna nyy y umn, Who is this who has 
such murky ideas, speaking without due con¬ 
sideration ? (38:2). It is the relentless ’a which 
must be pounding within lyov's mind. Who\ 
Who am I? Who is it really, who has persisted in 
challenging God, in arrogating to himself the 
right to pass judgment over the Divine stew¬ 
ardship of human affairs? If Iyov could only 
identify that who — and distance himself from 
him, then perhaps he will find surcease from his 
agonies. 

Would we not have expected a more loving. 
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a more conciliatory tone, to one who has suf¬ 
fered so terribly and who has throughout — in 
spite of occasional lapses into non-acceptable 
frustration — remained loyal to an incompre¬ 
hensible God? 

The answer lies in the base-question — Who 

.. .? 

To Genesis 2:7 where we learn how God 
breathed life into the earthen form of man 
which He had created, Rashi quotes the 
midrash: In man, God combined both the lower 
and the upper spheres — his body from the 
lower, his soul from the upper. This, because on 
the first day heaven [upper] and earth [lower] 
were formed; on the second day — the firma¬ 
ment [upper]; on the third day — the sea and 
the dry land [lower]; on the fourth day — the 
heavenly bodies [upper]; and on the fifth day 
— the teeming animal world of the sea [lower]. 
Therefore, in order to avoid jealousy between 
the upper and the lower spheres, that one 
should not have one day more than the other al¬ 
lotted to them, God created man — a combina¬ 
tion of the upper and the lower — on the sixth 
day. 

Unique, then, among all of God's creatures, 
man must cope with a crisis of identity. He is 
combined from two, basically antagonistic, ele¬ 
ments. He is neither angel nor beast, can feel 
fully at home in neither world. Clearly, in order 
to function positively and productively he 
must make peace with both his disparate 
halves. One must dominate, the other must 
subsume itself so that it can interact in harmo¬ 
nious and constructive counterpoint. 

Which half is to preponderate? Is man to 
identify with his soul, his nonmaterial es¬ 
sence, and have his body serve as loyal 
handmaiden in pursuit of the goals of the 
spirit, or is his real place among the creatures 
of the lower sphere, to which the spiritual 


longings of his soul must defer? 

The answer seems clear enough. Olam 
Hazeh, this physical world, is but an ante¬ 
chamber before Olam Haba, the World to 
Come. Prepare yourself in the antechamber 
so that you will be able to enter the palace 
C Avos 4:21)! This teaching of the Sages, and 
many more like it, seem to make an unambigu¬ 
ous case for the ascendancy of the spirit over 
the body. 

But, there is also another teaching of the 
Sages: To Psalms 36:7, ... Man and animal will 
God deliver, they teach: This refers to people 
who are extremely intelligent, but act simply as 
though they were [but] animals ( Chullin 5b). 
Apparently, then, there are areas in which it 
were better for man to deny himself the surgical 
precision of his sharply honed intellect and, in¬ 
stead, to accept unquestioningly the fate which 
God wishes for him. 

This may be the meaning of the accusing, 
Whol in God's opening sentence: Who is this 
who has such murky ideas, speaking without 
due consideration ! Perhaps He meant to shake 
Iyov out of his complacency and bring him to 
the realization that it was the wrong part of his 
being which he had engaged in his search for 
the truth. A stranger has intruded upon the re¬ 
lationship between God and His servant. This 
stranger must be driven out — harshly. Who — 
which part of you is making your belligerent 
claims? Can you not see that by involving your 
intellect in attempting to fathom God's ways, 
you are placing yourself outside the pale? See 
before you a world of the most wondrous crea¬ 
tures, all without complaint, harmonizing into 
the symphony of praise to God which is the 
song of the physically functioning world. 

How readily you could have joined this cho¬ 
rus had you but been willing to admit the limi¬ 
tations to which your humanness is subject. 


XL. 


God’s Final Speech 

The chapter begins with a small exchange of words between God and Iyov. Rashi and Ramban part 
ways sharply in their respective interpretations of this exchange — the commentary deals with the 
details of these divergent approaches. 

After that, there is still some unfinished business. According to Ramban, Iyov, while finally having 
accepted that he had been in the wrong, has not yet verbalized his contrition. True repentance must 
be reflected in the soul-wrenching mortification of confession — and of this Iyov has as yet proved 
himself incapable. According to Rashi even more is still missing. Iyov, as indicated by his earlier si¬ 
lence and subsequent surliness, has been intellectually convinced but not yet emotionally won over. 
This is not enough. More can be accomplished and, therefore, must be accomplished. Iyov deserves 
that he not be left in the slough of defeat. He must be helped to become a victor — over the enemy 
within himself. 
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40/1-2 1 *"J'' hen Hashem challenged lyov, saying: 2 Does fighting with 

Shaddai confer privilege?One who presumes to wrangle with 


Ramban does not point out any essential difference between this speech and the earlier one. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we are left with no clear picture of why lyov should have been brought to confession by 
it. 

We may surmise that it was a matter of form rather than of content. As we will see at verse 6, the 
whirlwind which accompanied this last speech was of lesser intensity than the first one had been, 
lyov must have wondered why. The fact that the speech came from out of a whirlwind where the 
second one had been made in a still, quiet voice, must have alerted him to the fact that all was not 
well. The fact that the whirlwind was less forceful than the earlier one would have told him that he 
was at least on the road to ultimate rehabilitation. Aware that amends were still expected of him, 
but, at the same time encouraged by the fact that his efforts appeared to bear fruit, lyov drew the 
correct conclusions and was able to bring himself to confess his errors. 

For understanding Rashi, we feel that the crucial element in the speech is the change from second 
to third person at 41:1. As we explain this change in the commentary, it signals the fact that God was 
willing to leave any adversarial stance behind Him, and henceforth to regard lyov as a partner in His 
contemplation of the world's wonders, lyov's switch from churlish submission to adoring accep¬ 
tance is the direct result of the euphoria borne of the fact that — against all expectations — God was 
willing to trust him. 

From that point on, lyov is gently drawn to the full realization of how, ideally, man might cope 
with the vicissitudes which life hurls at him. His instruction — in the context of a book where whole¬ 
sale failure at comforting has been traced again and again to insensitivity — is importantly accom¬ 
plished by indirection. God, rather than imposing ideas, draws lyov into His thought-world. He en¬ 
courages him to draw his own conclusions. This He does by permitting him a glimpse into the 
mythical, a world of terribly harsh but ultimately triumphant beauty. The leviathan, the very name 
of which implies an accompaniment, a drawing along (see at 40:29), will by the sheer power of its 
savage grace serve as lyov's guide to a recognition of his own vast potential. 


1. intOi nVK'riK ti ]y^] — Then Hashem chal¬ 
lenged lyov, saying, nay, fo declare can be used 
with many different nuances. As delineated in 
Introductory Remarks to chapter 38, we feel 
that Rashi would agree to Metzudos' under¬ 
standing of what happened here. God, upon 
ending His first speech, expects a response 
from lyov. When none is forthcoming (for rea¬ 
sons which we have discussed in detail there), 
He challenges him. We have tried to reflect this 
in our translation. 

2. naay’ mpto hd 1 niy-oy mn — Does 
fighting with Shaddai confer privilege? One 
who presumes to wrangle with God has the 
obligation to respond ! Rashi appears to assume 
that the D in “ilD 1 replaces a \v, and that the 
word derives from "illy, to exercise rulership. 
Rashi's comments to both halves of this verse 
are not entirely clear but, based on our assump¬ 
tion in the commentary to verse 1, that he 
agrees with Metzudos that God's words here 
are meant to express surprise and dissatisfac¬ 
tion at lyov's silence, it would seem that our 
translation has caught Rashi's meaning. 

In a similar vein, Metzudos renders: Have 
you, who had the temerity to quarrel with 
Shaddai, not been sufficiently chastised [by 
His answer]?Clearly one who argues with God, 


has the obligation to respond [to His words]. 
[Why, then, do you keep silent ?] 

In Introductory Remarks to chapter 38 we 
have discussed why, indeed, lyov kept silent in 
the face of the glorious panorama of nature 
which God had painted for him. We thought 
that — as reflected in his almost sulky answer 
(vs. 4-5) — lyov had gravely misunderstood 
God's meaning. Where God had intended to 
help him towards a more balanced perspective 
— one which would have allowed him to wean 
himself away from the excessive egocentrism 
which lay at the bottom of his inability to find 
comfort — he had felt himself pushed into a 
recognition of his own frailty and futility. It 
was this misunderstanding — we felt — which 
made God's second speech necessary. 

As we pointed out there, Ramban has a rad¬ 
ically different perception of our verse. He 
views it as a small speech in its own right and 
renders it: Is it to be assumed that he who found 
fault with Shaddai will now continue to quar¬ 
rel? That he who had earlier seen fit to scold 
God will even now have something to say? The 
sense of the argument is that now that lyov has 
learned of the mystery of Gilgul HaNeshamos, 
it could surely be supposed that he would not 
continue his argument with God. If he had 
previously found fault with Shaddai that was 
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only because he had not yet learned the truth. 
Surely now that he knows better, he will desist. 

As we saw there, Ramban feels that it is this 
small speech, delivered without the terrifying 
accompaniment of the whirlwind, which tip¬ 
ped the scales and finally won Iyov's absolute 
contrition and submission. God's third speech 
is needed only because, in spite of everything, 
Iyov has not yet admitted fault. This will come 
in chapter 42. 

3. “intO] Trntt nVK )¥!] — Iyov responded to 
Hashem, saying. The context requires a differ¬ 
ent rendering for IV!] than in verse 1. 

4. ™nnb ’•ntptp rn? 'n'bj? \r\ — Truly l 

am of little worth. What can I answer you? I 
have put my hand to my mouth. Rashi is silent 
on this verse. We continue with the assumption 
that he would agree with Mefzudos for the 
general meaning of the section. 

There is a parting of the ways here between 
Mefzudos and Ramban. As Metzudos sees it, 
this verse is simply an answer to God's query. 
God had wondered why Iyov had not seen fit 
to react in any way to the first speech. Iyov an¬ 
swers that, very simply, he had nothing to say. 
His inferiority has been made so obvious to 
him, that there seemed little point in continu¬ 
ing the discussion. There is no sense of contri¬ 
tion here; simply a recognition of the reality of 
his position. 

Ramban sees the matter differently. The im¬ 
pact of God's words had been overwhelming. 
Iyov now realizes that God knows, cares, and 
does kindness, justice and charity in the land 
ipn ntpiyj yii’ pan r?... 
1H99 ninyi). Ramban makes clear that Iyov's 
change of heart derived directly from the tiny 
speech which God had just delivered in a small 
still voice. The next speech will add nothing 
new, but will bring about the next and final 
stage in Iyov's rehabilitation. He will go a step 
beyond recognition and confess the error of his 
earlier stance. 

5. cppitt Kb) cpnm Kb) ‘•nn?! firm — I 


have said little — but I shall declare no more; 
only two things — but I will not continue. Rashi 
equates nnK with something small and in¬ 
significant (uyp). Our translation conveys the 
sense of the verse as Rashi would render it at 
the p'shat level. 

Rashi also brings the tradition of the Sages 
that nnx and respectively, refer to state¬ 
ments which Iyov had made containing those 
words. The first at 9:22 — ’rnpK p by K’n nnK 
nbpTp Kin Vl^*)) Dn, There is a thing — because of 
which l said: ’He destroys the constant with 
the wicked!' The second, at 13:20 — D’nW t|k 
“mp* Kb tk n)py to/yn bK, // only You 

would not do these two to me, then I will not 
conceal myself from Y our presence. 

The impression is that these two statements, 
among all the many near-blasphemies which 
Iyov had uttered throughout his many speech¬ 
es, are particularly heinous. We have discussed 
the nature of the first one at 9:24 — see there. 

For the second passage, we may suggest as 
follows: 

At 13:15 we noted that Ramban under¬ 
stands the passage at 13:20 as expressing 
Iyov's terror at the thought that God might 
deny him the bliss of the World to Come, as He 
had already mistreated him in this world. We 
could well understand that Iyov's conscience is 
much troubled for having entertained such a 
thought. One who accepts the idea of an after¬ 
life can never be absolutely adamant in his de¬ 
nial of God's justice. Given the complexity of 
rendering absolute justice amid the conflicting 
needs and claims of teeming humanity there 
may be any number of reasons why the right¬ 
eous man did not, in this world, receive his due. 
But, there is always the valid assumption that 
God would make it up to him in Olam Haba.M 

Thus, Iyov's willingness to consider the pos¬ 
sibility that he may never receive his due, 
moves his temerity into a new and frightening 
framework. Up to this point his many com¬ 
plaints could have been interpreted as a grum¬ 
bling at why God could not have found some 


1. R' Elchanan Wasserman in his Kovetz M aamarim makes this point. He cites the example of a single 
righteous person who lives among many wicked people whose actions cause God to deny them the blessing 
of rain. Certainly God will not, under normal circumstances, bring rain upon the one field owned by the 
tzaddik while the rest of the area is subject to a drought. Rather, this tzaddik’s undeserved losses will be 
made up to him in Olam Haba. 
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no more; only two things — but I will not continue. 6 So Hashem 
responded to lyov from out the whirlwind, saying. 7 Come, 
gird your loins like a warrior. I will put questions to you and 
you will enlighten Me. 0 Would you go so far as to undermine 
My judgment, put Me in the wrong so that you might be right? 


means to make even his temporal existence 
more pleasant. With this thought, however, he 
broaches the abyss of absolute heresy. 

But, as we saw at 13:20, Rashi does not take 
that passage as does Ramban. Why, in his per¬ 
ception, does lyov choose his regret at having 
made that particular statement, as illustrating 
his change of heart? 

Perhaps, a careful reading of that passage 
will yield a rather different insight into Iyov's 
meaning here. It is not so much an expression 
of regret at inexcusable liberties taken, as a sour 
reflection upon the futility of earlier hopes. 

The passage in question is one of those in 
which lyov allows himself to dream how won¬ 
derful it would be if only he were given a 
chance to confront God with the justice of his 
cause. Surely, there is a part of him which 
knows that his imaginings are unrealistic. 
There is just no way in which man can sum¬ 
mon God to the bar of justice. But notwith¬ 
standing this perception, the thought is real 
enough to lyov as long as it occupies his mind. 
He feels — indeed knows — that if only God 
would not do these two to him, if He would not 
release His power to crush lyov and if He 
would not allow fear of Him to terrorize lyov, 
then he could make a creditable case, could per¬ 
suade God of his legitimate claims. 

Now that God has actually appeared to him, 
lyov regrets his earlier outburst. Not because, 
as is the case with the passage from chapter 9 , 
he now realizes how blasphemous such words 
can be, but because the futility of his dreams fi¬ 
nally hits him. He has had his wish. God has, in 
fact, appeared to him. And he has had no 
chance at all to put into practice any of his care¬ 
fully-laid plans. Instead of him overwhelming 
God by the justice of his cause, God has crushed 
him by the sheer force of His majesty. 

As we saw above, lyov has not read God's 
first speech correctly. As his silence indicates, 
he feels vanquished rather than loved, defeated 
rather than uplifted. Never again will he make 
the error of dreaming that he might win vindi¬ 
cation by confronting God. 

This perception of Iyov's ruminations at this 
point, provides the background for the correct 


understanding of the first part of God's next 
speech. See below. 

6“14. As we noted before (Introductory Re¬ 
marks to chapter 38), these opening verses of 
God's next speech appear to escalate the sever¬ 
ity with which lyov is being addressed. We 
thought that, according to Rashi, the explana¬ 
tion of this intensification is as follows: God 
has seen that His attempt to wean lyov away 
from his excessive egocentrism, and thus to 
help him come to grips with his fate, has failed. 
By his silence lyov has shown that he has en¬ 
tirely misunderstood God's purpose. He feels 
smothered by the glorious panorama of nature 
which has only now been passed before him, 
rather than elevated. He has been cudgeled into 
silence rather than having been electrified into 
an adoring ecstasy. Because of this, God's first 
task is to show lyov how He would have talked 
had His intention really been to intimidate him. 
After that comes the loving reconciliatory tone 
(... KJ nan) of verse 15, which will finally yield 
the fruit of Iyov's loving acceptance. 

6. “iejkM rnyy in uVK-nK 'n-jyn — So Hashem 
responded to lyov from out of the whirlwind, 
saying. See Introductory Remarks to chapter 
30 for a discussion of why this speech, too, was 
said from out of the whirlwind. 

Ramban points out that rrjyy in lacks the 
definite article which had been used at 30:1. 
Apparently, then, this second whirlwind was 
less terrifying than the first. See Introductory 
Remarks to this chapter. 

7. nynim "QJ? to~iTK — Come, 

gird your loins like a warrior. I will put ques¬ 
tions to you and you will enlighten Me. This is 
the precise form in which God's first speech be¬ 
gan (see commentary at 38:3). By using the 
same words it is as though God were saying: 
Come, let us start again at the beginning — but 
notice what I could have said had I really 
wanted to intimidate you. 

8. lynb nyunct ’Pennonr|Kn — Would 
you go so far as to undermine My judgment, put 
Me in the wrong so that you might be right ? 
Ramban, after examining a number of other 
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possibilities, feels that in this verse God picks 
up on the heresies which lyov has uttered in the 
past. From the fact that lyov has not yet seen fit 
to ask forgiveness for the errors which he made 
in the past, it is clear that the silence with which 
lyov greeted the first speech did not constitute 
absolute submission. There is something in him 
which still refuses to acknowledge how abso¬ 
lutely wrong he had been. Accordingly, God 
now instructs him in the hope that lyov will yet 
take that final step in his rehabilitation. 

9. oy^n iffiaD bipai bta yl-ij-OK) — Do you 
have strength comparable to that of God?Can 
you, like He, produce the thunder's clap? Now 
lyov had never claimed — could never have 
thought — that he was in any way comparable 
to God. Why should God thus labor the obvi¬ 
ous? 

Our perception of the Sages' interpretation 
of verse 5 may help us here. As we saw there, 
lyov, in his earlier response, seemed to be 
grumbling a t the fact that his request for a con¬ 
frontation with God had not been granted. He 
was still dreaming that if only he had been 
given the opportunity, he could have vindi¬ 
cated himself. There is an arrogance in such an 
assertion and it assumes an equal standing with 
God. In such a context, the criticism contained 
in this and the next verses would appear justi¬ 
fied. 

Ramban has the following: In arguing that 
God's stewardship of the world is unjust, you 
appear to claim greater wisdom than God's for 
yourself. Is your strength also greater than His? 

10. wabn Tjgj nin} rn'ij )1K| Kj‘my — Come, 
adorn yourself with majesty and grandeur, 
clothe yourself in splendor and magnificence.lt 
is pure folly for a human to aspire to the 
grandeur which rightfully belongs only to 
God. When man tries to emulate His majesty, 
he succeeds only in making himself ridiculous 
(Ramban). 

11. rujrb} rmii T|§g nvrjy ygn — Let 
the hot fury of your anger spew forth. Look 


upon the haughty one so that you might dimin¬ 
ish him. God's challenge that lyov attempt to 
subdue the wicked is the subject of the next 
four verses. If we were to consider verses 9 and 
10 as unconnected to this passage, there would 
be a striking disproportion in the amounts of 
space devoted to the three statements which 
God appears to aim at Iyov's arrogance. 

Accordingly we read verses 9 and 10 to¬ 
gether with the passage beginning with our 
verse — as follows: 

Be the reasons what they may, we have seen 
(particularly in the second round of the debates 
between lyov and the friends) that of the two 
problems — the suffering of the righteous and 
the tranquility of the wicked — it is the latter 
which holds center-stage. It was to that issue 
that lyov addressed his devastating critique of 
the friends' dream-perception of the world, in 
his response to Tzophar in chapter 21. 

Accordingly God, in our section, addresses 
Iyov's attitude to that issue. 

He wishes to show lyov that he too, were he 
endowed with even all the possible and neces¬ 
sary powers and abilities required for such a 
task, would still find it impossible to smash the 
wicked as readily as he demands of God. 

The qualities mentioned in verses 9 and 10 
are those with which one who would wish to 
administer justice as lyov would have it done, 
would have to be equipped. Verse 9 deals with 
the brute power which would be necessary to 
subdue the wicked; verse 10, with the majesty, 
grandeur, splendor and magnificence which 
are expressions of the exaltedness of one who 
stands above creation and society and who, 
from this vantage point, sees the world at his 
feet, its patterns and relationships open to his 
scrutiny! 1 ' 

The sense of the entire verse would then be 
as follows: God wishes to impress upon lyov 
that things are not as simple as he believes. 
Nothing exists in a vacuum and the complex 
interrelationships which are the warp and 
woof of society may well make it desirable and 


1. Thus, for example, for H 31 , we have Isaiah 5:16, Then Hashem Tzevaos will be exalted (rr?a*l) in justice, 
to which Y alkut remarks: When will HaKadosh Baruch Hu be exalted in His world7 When, at the end of 
days. He will exercise justice against the gentile nations. Again, the Tjrp “tin of the second phrase is 
familiar to us from Psalms 104:1, where it introduces God as the One from Whom system and order flow 
in the natural world. 
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necessary that the wicked continue to function 
unperturbed until such a time as justice can 
overtake them. 

The flourishing of the wicked, then, is not a 
sign of God's impotence, but rather, it derives 
from His carefully balanced stewardship of 
human affairs. 

This point would then be illustrated by the 
description of the behemoth and the leviathan 
which follows. Both are mighty animals which 
have the power to wreak untold violence and 
harm upon their surroundings. Nevertheless, 
while the leviathan is indeed a fearsome preda¬ 
tor which strikes terror into the hearts of all 
who approach it, the behemoth, for all its 
strength, is herbivorous and threatens no one at 
all. Both these monsters are legitimate denizens 
of the natural world-order. The vicious le¬ 
viathan, fulfilling the role assigned to it by its 
Creator, contributes to the harmonious beauty 
of nature no less than the lumbering, benign, 
behemoth . [1 * 

It is the same with the wicked people who 
function within, and serve to balance and to 
complete, human society. Iyov must learn to 
live with the limitations which the real world 
of physical and interdependent existence, im¬ 
poses upon the idea of pure justice. 

12 . onnn D^y^n I'in] inyjan nj*i-b 3 run — 
Look upon the haughty one and force him into 
submission. Trample the wicked in their place. 
nnnn from nnn, underneath, implies, into that 
which is below them, that is, the place upon 
which they are standing. 

15. Drp ;?9 ig’ -my 3 oipy — Hide 

them all together in the earth. Drive their faces 
down into the hidden depths. We might have 
rendered, $3n as, [to] veil which is the usual 


meaning of the root, $ 3 n. However, Tar gum 
renders $133, from $33, to subdue, and appears 
to take the expression as analogous to the rab¬ 
binic usage, ypnpa 1’39 $33 (Sanhedrin 19b). 

There is another rabbinic usage for $33 
which is, to hide. [When your students are 
young, n*]in n;n on^b $33 »p Knp, hide the 
T or ah from them, in contrast to, onb nban nnn, 
reveal it to them, which is recommended for 
older students ( Shir HaShirim Rabbah 1 ). 
Taken thus, $3n in the second phrase would 
parallel ]ny> in the first. 

14. y$ln -*3 yjlK ’iN'Dai — / too will 

join in your praise, when your right hand will 
have stood you in good stead. There is heavy 
sarcasm here. God is making it very clear that 
Iyov's pretensions to a superior moral standing 
are ridiculous indeed. 

15"24. The first of the two monsters to be pa¬ 
raded before Iyov in this, God's final speech, is 
the behemoth. 

Ramban thinks that the plural form of nnna 
implies that reference is not to any individual 
creature, but to the entire set of massive beasts 
which constitute the brawn and terror of the 
animal world. However, he takes note of the 
tradition of the Sages (Bava Basra 74b) that the 
behemoth is a primordial creature, the I3n 
wild ox, of aggadic literature, which God cre¬ 
ated together with man on the sixth day of cre¬ 
ation, and which He has preserved for the de¬ 
light of the tzaddikim when the Messiah will 
have cornel 2 * 

Rashi, too, assumes the Rabbinic tradition 
for the elucidation of some of the following 
verses. 

At the p'shat level it has been recognized 
that much of the material used in the descrip- 


1. This perception of the passage explains the disproportion in the length of the respective descriptions of 
the two monsters. The word-picture of the behemoth takes up just ten verses, while that of the leviathan 
spreads over thirty-four. 

The explanation is simple: It is the leviathan which requires a defense. Iyov would have no problem 
accepting the behemoth into nature's scheme. It is the predatory leviathan which causes him problems. 

2. For a detailed discussion and a listing of the relevant aggadic sources, see ArtScroll, Akdamus pp. 
127-135. 
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tion of the behemoth would fit the hippopota¬ 
mus precisely. Its huge size and girth would 
make it the ideal model for the awesome pro¬ 
portions with which this terrifying beast is en¬ 
dowed. It is herbivorous (vs. 15,20), is an excel¬ 
lent swimmer and thus spends much of its time 
in the river with only the top of its head above 
the water (v. 23), but comes up onto the dry 
land to sleep in the protective shade of the veg¬ 
etation which proliferates near the river (v. 22) 
( Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible). 

15. “ij733 "I’yn :j)3y ■»rv»tery _ "H?t$ ninrQ Kj-narr 
*73tO — Consider, / beg you, the behemoth 
which l created together with you, it feeds on 
grass, as the cattle do. After God has demon¬ 
strated that lyov is no match for the wicked of 
the earth, he is now challenged by the descrip¬ 
tion of the much less powerful denizens of the 
animal world. He is to realize that even these 
animals, though they subsist entirely upon 
vegetation and are therefore not fighters by 
nature, are far mightier than he. He has no 
chance at all to overpower them ( Ramban ). 
(See commentary to verse 11 above for an alter¬ 
native explanation of why God chooses to de¬ 
scribe the behemoth and the leviathan in this 
speech.} 

At the p'shat level, Ibn Ezra suggests that 
^tjy, with you, implies that this monster lives 
with you upon the dry land. This in contrast to 
the leviathan which makes its home in the wa¬ 
ter. R' Yosef Kara suggests: Consider the be¬ 
hemoth, which although it feeds only on grass 
is still equal to you in strength. 

Mindful of the Sages' interpretation, com¬ 
mentators offer various other explanations: It 
was created together with you on the sixth day 
of creation (R' Meyucbas); or: Although it en¬ 
tered the world during the six days of creation, 
it is still alive with you, since God has preserved 
it for the Messianic era ( Metzudos ). 

16. uy3 ’ynii/3 lain) vjnp} m3 Kj*nan — 
See, then the brawn in its loins, the power 
in its belly. At the p'shat level, lyov is in¬ 
vited to contemplate the impression of sheer 
brute power which animates the mighty 


girth of loins and belly. 

Rashi interprets in accordance with the tra¬ 
dition of the Sages recorded at Bava Basra 74b. 
The behemoth, in common with the rest of the 
animal world, were created as a pair, male and 
female. God, seeing that if they were allowed 
to propagate normally, their offspring would 
soon overpopulate the earth, neutered the male 
and rendered the female frigid. The first 
phrase describes the male: Its brawn, that is its 
seed, must now remain in its loins. The second 
phrase describes the female: Its power, that is 
the young which it might have born, remain in 
its frustrated belly. 

THU/ is taken by most commentators as the 
umbilicus. This is attested at Shir HaShirim 7:3. 

17. rjq 9 ’“pi nKHEp I33t ysrv — Does it 
wish — its tail stands strong like the cedar, its 
testicles are bound by twisted cords. We have 
followed R' Meyuchas for yon because he 
takes it at its most frequent usage — to desire. 

Rashi and Metzudos both suggest that the y 
replaces a T. tan is taken respectively as, to 
harden — It hardens its tail like a cedar 
(Rashi); or, to hasten — Its tail is thick as a 
cedar and still moves it with utmost speed 
(Metzudos). 

ins as testicle is attested at Leviticus 21:20. 
See Targum and Rashi there. For 3^ter as 
twisted, see Rashi at Eichah 1:14. 

18. bn3 b’uns PKni nu/m van vnyy — Its 
skeleton is hard as brass, its large bones are like 
iron weights. We have followed Wertheimer in 
his Biur Sheimos HaNirdafim B'Tanach. He 
shows that Dyy is used for the totality of bones, 
both large and small, while D"}} always de¬ 
scribes the larger bones in the skeletal struc¬ 
ture. Thus, even the skeleton of the behemoth, 
which has to take into account even the 
smaller, softer bones is hard as brass. The 
larger, stronger bones of the behemoth can be 
compared to — even — iron. 

b'ptp does not recur in Scripture. Rashi, 
without adducing any source, renders, burden. 
(But, compare Targum to Isaiah 13:1 who ren¬ 
ders NtpB as Mflbif suggests, a pillar or 
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40/16-23 *be behemoth which I created together with you, it feeds on grass, 
as the cattle do. 16 See, then the brawn in its loins, the power in its 
belly. 17 Does it wish — its tail stands strong like the cedar, its 
testicles are bound by twisted cords . 18 Its skeleton is hard as brass, 
its large bones are like iron weights. 19 It is the choicest of God's 
creations, only He who made it can bring the blade up close. 
20 For the hills offer it their bounty, there, where all the 
field-animals frolic. 21 Can it find rest under the shade trees, 
in a bower made from reeds and rushes? 22 Can the shade tree 
cover it, providing shade? Can the river's stalks surround it? 
23 See, it plunders the river without ever rushing, knows well that 


beam. Ramban thinks of the huge iron sledge¬ 
hammers which are used to crush rocks. He 
believes b^tp to derive from by), to lower or 
swing downward. 

19. lann tt/j’ itt/yn bK-’371 rvipKi Kin — It is 
the choicest of God's creations, only He who 
made it can bring the blade up close. rvipK"} 
does not only mean that which is first, but also, 
the choicest — see, for example at Amos 6:6. It 
is thus that Ibn Ezra and R' Meyuchas take it, 
and the simple p'shat demands this rendering. 

Rashi and others, who interpret the section 
in accordance with its midrashic meaning, take 
the word to mean, first. The behemoth was the 
very first of the animal world to be created on 
the sixth day. 

Commentators appear to be unanimous in 
their interpretation of the second phrase. The 
behemoth is so mighty that no mere human 
can expect to subdue it. Only God Himself can 
slay it. In the midrashic context this refers to 
the tradition that when the Messiah comes, 
and the tzaddikim will be ready to delight in 
their meal, it will be God who slaughters the 
behemoth for them. 

K 8? * 

The printed editions of the book of lyov 
have a notation here that Rashi’s commentary 
stops here. It is not clear from whose pen the 
concluding commentary comes — although it 
has much in common with the commentary of 
R' Yosef Kara. From here on we shall refer to 
this commentary as The Commentator. 

20. ‘ipnttn rntpn rvrvbai ib-iKty’ nnn bia* 1 ? 
Oltf — For the hills offer it their bounty, there, 
where all the field-animals frolic. It derives its 
strength from the fact that there is always 
plenty of food for it to eat. It does not need to 
hunt — the verdure of the hills is readily avail¬ 
able. In spite of its enormous strength, none of 
the field animals stand in fear of it. It never 
harms them in any way ( Metzudos ). 


The Commentator, in the midrashic tradi¬ 
tion, fnakes reference to Psalms 50:10, Be¬ 
hemoth among the thousand hills .... As the 
Sage^ tell it, the behemoth daily consumes the 
growth of a thousand hills, and these miracu¬ 
lously replenish themselves overnight ( Pirkei 
d'R' Eliezer 11). 

21. ny;n n)g -ippa aa^ o^Ky-nnn — Can it 
find rest under the shade trees, in a bower 
made from reeds and rushes ? We have trans¬ 
lated this and the next verse as rhetorical ques¬ 
tions in accordance with Metzudos and Radak, 
Sefer HaShorashim. The tenor of the passage 
seems to require such an interpretation. A de¬ 
scription of the tranquil behemoth resting un¬ 
der a lotus tree would be dissonant in a passage 
which appears to be intent upon describing its 
fearsome qualities. 

We have rendered bny as a shade tree in 
accordance with R' Saadyah Gaon, Ibn Janach, 
Radak, Sefer HaShorashim and others who as¬ 
sume the word to describe a specific tree. This 
in contrast to the Commentator who takes the 
word as an extended form of by, shade. The 
translation of the next verse is rendered more 
simple if we assume the word to describe a 
particular tree. 

22. bn)-» 3 ny ima^ ibby o’btty — Can 
the shade tree cover it, providing shade? Can 
the river's stalks surround it ? Another rhetori¬ 
cal question — see commentary to previous 
verse. The behemoth is too mighty to be readily 
helped by any covering which nature might 
provide. God created it in such a way that, 
unprotected, it can tolerate the fierce sun. 

23. - bi? |tv nan’ kV) in) pwjp in 

irp? — See, it plunders the river without ever 
rushing, knows well that it can gulp down the 
Jordan into its mouth. Here the picture turns to 
hyperbole. The behemoth drinks such vast 
amounts of water that it is as though it wishes 
to plunder the reserves of an entire river. This, 
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even when it is drinking slowly, not gulping 
the water down in a hurry ( Metzudos ). 

The Commentator understands the root rm 
from which mr is formed as meaning to draw 
out. See, for example, Ezekiel 32:2. Radak, Sefer 
HaShorashim, understands it as to extract. 

24. qK-agr D^flina UDj? 1 TTV? — He will sub¬ 
due it with His eyes, perforate its nose with 
hooks. We follow The Commentator. When 
the time comes, God will just have to look at 
the behemoth in order to subdue it. He will 
hook its nose to drag it to its fate. 

[In the Introductory Remarks to verses 15-24 we 
saw that Ramban thought that behemoth might be 
regarded as a generic term covering all the massive 
denizens of dry land. He suggests the same for the 
leviathan. The following passage may have a 
whole range of sea-monsters in mind. 

However, Ramban concluded that it was better 
to follow the tradition of the Sages that behemoth is 
the primordial wild ox of which the aggadah 
speaks. By the same token, he takes leviathan as the 
mythical fish from which, in Messianic times, the 
tzaddikim will have their meal prepared. 

At the p'shat level we note that much of the 
description contained in our and the next chapter 
(40:25-41:26) seems to fit the crocodile. This is 
particularly true of 41:7-8 which speaks of the 
thick scales which allow not even air to pass 
through, and which make the leviathan impervi¬ 
ous to attacks by spear. See also, at verse 29 of our 
chapter.] 

25. 1Mb jppitfrt — Can 

you pull leviathan by a hook, can you embed a 
line in its tongue ? It is instructive to contrast 
the ambience of the leviathan section, with 
that of the passage which had been devoted to 
the behemoth. 

The picture with which we are left of the 
behemoth is that of massive strength coupled 
with a surprisingly benign temperament. This 
titan is pictured as living its life with no refer¬ 


ence to any struggle with man. It browses on 
the hills, tolerates wildlife in its surroundings, 
stretches out to sleep in the sun and seems to be 
in conflict with no one at all. When we are 
taught that only its Creator could ever bring 
the blade up close, that is simply a testimonial 
to its enormous strength, not a measure of any 
meanness of spirit or anti-social pugnacious¬ 
ness. 

The image of the leviathan is quite different. 
With no other introduction at all, we are imme¬ 
diately confronted with the picture of a buck¬ 
ing, pitching colossus, spitting forth man's 
puny tackle, fiercely resisting capture, utterly 
contemptuous of man's need to dominate it. 

Where the behemoth follows its own path, 
untouched by any human agenda, the le¬ 
viathan expresses its vitality in confrontation 
with man — proudly free and untrammeled, 
never the supplicant (v. 27a), never even the 
soft-spoken cooperator, certainly never the 
slave of a system, foreign to its nature, which 
wishes to entrap it (v. 28). 

Thus in these two prototypes, silent wit¬ 
nesses to man's struggle from Eden to the Mes¬ 
sianic utopia (see Metzudos's understanding of 
tjiay in v. 15), lurkers, skulking, as it were be¬ 
hind the facades of history, we have two dev¬ 
astating critiques of any thesis which would 
grant the well-being of human society an ex¬ 
clusive stance at the center of God's concerns. 
Both these creatures, the one totally oblivious 
of, the other irredeemably antagonistic to hu¬ 
mankind, are no less important to God than is 
man himself.' 11 

Stewardship of the world, then, is a question 
of balances. There is room for the behemoth 
and for the leviathan, for nature's victims and 
its snarling predators.' 21 

Iyov must understand that absolute justice 
in a physical world can never be more than a 
theoretical construct. In a real world of con- 


1. For a critique of those who would say that man stands at the center of creation and that all that exists is 
there only for his sake, see Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 3:13. We quote a short section: 

"Therefore, what I believe to be the correct attitude from the point of view of the Torah, one which 
coincides with the ideas which philosophy would affirm, is that we should not suppose that all that exists 
finds its justification in man's existence. Rather that all that exists has its own justification, never that it is 
here only because of the needs of another ..." 

2. ... and the world would lack in beauty if wild animals would not prey upon their victims { Chazon Ish, 
Emunah U'Bitachon) 
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40/24-29 it can & u lp down the Jordan into its mouth . 24 He will subdue it with 
His eyes, perforate its nose with hooks . 25 Can you pull leviathan by 
a hook, can you embed a line in its tongue ? 26 Can you fasten a hook 
in its nose, pierce its cheek with a barb? 27 Will it beset you 
with entreaties, will it speak to you softly? 16 Will it make a pact 
with you so that you might take it as an indentured servant? 
19 Will you sport with it as with a bird, tether it for your maidens? 


flicting claims and the concomitant need 
for balance, the longevity and tranquility 
of the wicked may also contribute to a greater 
good which is beyond the ken of man. All 
that there is, God created for His greater glory 
— even the wicked marking time toward the 
day when evil will overtake them (Proverbs 
16:4). 

26. Vn 1 ? upn ninrn teto '['oik O’tpnn — Can you 
fasten a hook in its nose, pierce its cheek with 
a barb? fniK is the bullrush. It is used to de¬ 
scribe the bowing of the head (Isaiah 58:5). 
Hence, a hook which is a bent piece of metal, 
nin is a thorn and therefore an appropriate 
name for the barb designed to pierce the cheek 
(Metzudos). 

27. man wbn tti’-dk o’lmnn tpbK na-pn — 
Will it beset you with entreaties, will it speak to 
you softly? The leviathan is man's implacable 
foe. There is no hope at all that it would ever 
allow itself to be subjugated. See commentary 
to verse 25. 

28. dSw lay 1 ? ianj?n nna nTrpn — Will it 
make a pact with you so that you might take it 
as an indentured servant? Other animals 
might become servants to man's ambitions. 
The leviathan will never let itself be subdued. 
It has its own agenda, will never become a part 
of man's. 

29. ^pnnjjj 1 ? -119*5 i:rpntpnn — Will 

you sport with it as with a bird, tether it for 
your maidens? Psalms 104:26 speaks of God 
creating the leviathan in order that He might 
disport Himself with it. Could you, as does God 
make a playmate out of this vicious monster? 
(R' Yosef Kara) W 

It is not out of place to discuss briefly an 
alternative meaning for the verse in Psalms — 
one which can help us to a deeper insight into 
the use of the leviathan symbol in our context. 

The full verse in Psalms reads as follows: 
There the ships travel, with this leviathan 
whom You have created for entertainment. 
Now when we consider that in’) 1 ?, is a proper 
noun deriving from the root, D)b, to accom¬ 


pany, there is the distinct possibility that the 
psalmist is painting an extremely evocative 
picture. We see a ship making its lonely way 
across the oceans, the sailors lonesome and 
dispirited within their tiny, unnatural world. 
Suddenly they cheer up. They are not so alone 
after all. A friendly school of dolphins frisks 
and frolics around the ship, sent there by God, 
as it were, to accompany them along their soli¬ 
tary trek. 

This picture of the leviathan as a friendly 
companion contrasts sharply with the vicious 
beast portrayed here. 

Nevertheless, our in)) 1 ?, too, is a creature 
which accompanies us. Why is it here? What 
does it accomplish for us? 

It is here to teach us that none of God's crea¬ 
tures owes us an explanation. None is forced to 
give an accounting of its usefulness in terms 
which we can grasp. 

Perhaps this is precisely the lesson which 
lyov and we are to draw from the detailed de¬ 
piction of the anti-social qualities of the le¬ 
viathan. This monster has apparently nothing 
at all to contribute to our well-being. That God 
values it and nurtures it is proof-positive that 
He has considerations of His own, which need 
not nor do they coincide with our own. 

It is for this reason that the leviathan accom¬ 
panies us through history, until he may be 
finally consumed by the tzaddikim when 
the Messiah comes. Until that moment of 
ultimate clarification comes upon us, we need 
to be reminded of our place in the variegated 
Eden of God's creation. Only then, when. 
The world will be full of the understanding of 
God just as the water covers the sea-bed, 
will the doubts and questions which trouble 
us in our benighted ignorance pose no more 
problems. 

Metzudos believes that pnlp here is used in 
the sense, to make fun of. Animals can be 
caught by laying down a trail of food which 
they will follow and which leads them into the 
trap. The leviathan is too cunning to be caught 
by such subterfuge. 


1. The idea of God entertaining Himself, as it were, with the leviathan, derives from Avodah Zarah 3b and 
clearly belongs to that category of aggadah which is beyond our comprehension. 
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30. D’jyya I 1 ? irnyny onan vby na’ — Can 
friends make a feast of it, can they divide it up 
among the merchants ? For the first phrase we 
follow Radak, Sefer HaShorashim and R' 
Meyuchas here, who take D'nan as members 
of a group (rntan '• 2 ^ 1 ) and na 1 from rv^a, to 
give a feast (see at II Kings 6:23). 

The Commentator has Dnan mean sorcer¬ 
ers, and derives na 1 from rna, to dig. Fisher¬ 
men apparently would often use some kind of 
sorcery to lure the fish into their nets or into 
the trenches which they had especially dug for 
them. None of this would help for the huge 
and vicious leviathan. 

31. iitftd Drn by'?*? 1 ’ n<iy rnatyzi mbniin — 

Could you riddle its skin with barbs, capture 
its head in a fish-trapl We have followed 
Daas Mikra in the rendering of this difficult 
verse, niaty are barbs or arrows as in Numbers 
33:55, Da’J’ya n’atyb. The context requires that 
the unknown byby be understood as one of 
the implements used in catching fish. 

Malbim, in the footsteps of Ralbag, renders: 
Could you slice its skin with knives [t<bn from, 
bbn, to sunder; niaty, an unusual form of paty, 
knife], or sever its head with a cleaver ? 

The Sages (Bava Basra 75a), basing them¬ 
selves upon our verse, teach: Rabba said in the 
name of R' Yochanan: God will one day 

XLI 

1. byn Din nani inbryn-yn — How 

disillusioned he is concerning his ambitions! Its 
very appearance fells him 1 . This verse follows 
directly upon the previous chapter. There we 
had seen just how invincible this fierce beast 
really is, and how even touching it would in¬ 
evitably bring sudden death. Our verse contin¬ 
ues with this theme by describing the frustra¬ 
tion which the leviathan's would-be con¬ 
queror must surely suffer. What possible hope 
can he have of ever achieving his goal if just 
contemplating the leviathan's dreadful visage 
throws him to the ground. 

However, although, as we have seen, this 
verse is a direct continuation from the previous 
one, there is a major change in tone. Up to this 
point, God has addressed Iyov directly, in the 
second person, daring him to imagine himself 


fashion a booth for the tzaddikim from the 
skin of the leviathan. Most early commenta¬ 
tors interpret niaty in line with this tradition 
— as a booth. This could refer to a hut upon 
the beach in which, protected from the sun, 
the fish that are caught are laid until they 
can be removed. It was customary to use the 
skin of the fish to build these enclosures. The 
skin of the leviathan could never be used to 
build such a hut, nor its head to cast shade 
[byby an unusual form of by, shadow] upon 
the fish which are stored there (R' Saadyah 
Gaon ); or, the booth might be an enclosure 
which would be lowered into the water, so 
that when the fish swim inside it they would 
be trapped, and the byby would be a similar 
coop designed to ensnare the fish's head 
(Mabit). 

32. qpIrrbK nnnbn nay ^9? vbycpty — Were 
you but to place your hand upon it, you need 
anticipate no more battles. This, because you 
will surely be killed if you but dare to place a 
hand upon this fierce monster (Ramban). 

Metzudos explains along similar lines: One 
attempt to place your hand upon it will teach 
you never to contemplate any more battles 
against it. He will react so fiercely that you 
will be convinced that it is best to keep your 
distance. 


locked in combat with the leviathan. From this 
point on, only the third person is used. Where 
till now the word-picture places Iyov together 
with the leviathan in center-stage, with God, 
as it were, a spectator reflecting upon the futil¬ 
ity of man's delusions of power, Iyov is now, as 
it were, to join God in His ruminations. He is 
no more the pathetic figure of the puny hunter, 
but has become the wise philosopher who, de¬ 
tached from the tumult of the battle can, to¬ 
gether with his God, contemplate the scene 
and draw wisdom from it. 

Why the change? 

In the commentary to verses 2-4 we shall see 
that those difficult verses lend themselves to 
two possible interpretations. We have rendered 
them as God's challenge to whomever has the 
temerity to wish to confront God and to chal- 
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40/30-32 30 C an friends make a feast of it, can they divide it up among the 

merchants? 31 Could you riddle its skin with barbs, capture its 
head in a fish-trap? 32 Were you but to place your hand upon it, 
you need anticipate no more battles. 

41/1-3 H ow disillusioned he is concerning his ambitions! Its very ap¬ 

pearance fells him. 2 None is so cruelly determined that he 
would awaken it. 'Who then would dare stand up to Me ! 3 Whoever 
anticipated Me — / will reward him. All that is under the heavens 


lenge Him. If man can never stand up to even 
one of God's creatures, how could he presume 
to question God? There is also, as we shall see, 
the possibility that these verses are the le¬ 
viathan's own words, and are simply a contin¬ 
uation of the description of its might. 

According to the first of these two explana¬ 
tions we could understand the change to third 
person as follows: God has no wish to brow¬ 
beat Iyov. The purpose of the speech, as we 
have seen on numerous occasions, is not to in¬ 
timidate Iyov but to draw him out of himself 
through love. God could have said: 'How fool¬ 
ish you are to think that you can best Me!' 
Instead he chooses to allow Iyov himself to 
come to that conclusion by an elliptical ap¬ 
proach. He is not derided for his own temerity, 
but invited to contemplate a third person. 
'Iyov,' God is saying, 'You have seen the power 
of the leviathan and are aware of man's puni¬ 
ness in its face. What would you say if this 
same hunter who only now trembled in front 
of the leviathan, were now to attempt to chal¬ 
lenge God. Do you see the folly of his ways?' 

What explanation can we offer if the second 
interpretation of the next few verses is the cor¬ 
rect one? 

We may surmise that, in that case, the sensi¬ 
tivity displayed by God is even more exquisite. 
Midway in the description of the leviathan 
God is signaling to Iyov that He feels sure that 
the earlier parts of the speech have had their 
effect. God is displaying His trust in Iyov. 
Only moments before Iyov had seemed to be 
the object of God's ridicule. Now he is called 
upon to join God in the contemplation of the 
wonders of His creation. 

We may surmise that this moment is the 
crucial one in Iyov's metamorphosis from 
sulky submission to adoring acceptance. By a 
simple change of tone in God's speech, his 
sense of worth has been restored to him. The 
dreadful losses which he has sustained become 
bearable because he has lost neither himself 
nor his God. 

We have had occasion to quote Rashi from 
Bava Basra that the purpose of the book of 


Iyov is to teach: ... answers which might be 
given to those who feel unfairly treated by 
God's justice. Here we have our lesson clearly 
spelled out: Raise your friend from out of the 
slough of his despondency! Assure him that he 
has lost neither his value as a human being nor 
your regard, nor yet, more importantly, your 
love. His spirit will remain healthy, will be able 
to fight off the destructive cancers of depres¬ 
sion, self-doubt and despair. 

In the commentary to 2:11-13 we surmised 
that the friends failed in their efforts at com¬ 
fort mainly because they failed, ... to convey 
the message that he was not alone, that 
smashed by debilitating illness and prostrated 
by the loss of his all, he was nevertheless a man 
of goodness and integrity, and, above all, of 
worth. By the use of that very formula, God 
seems now to have started Iyov along the path 
of spiritual resurrection. 

by’ from bttJ, to hurl. 

2. ayrp ’jab Kin ’ni uny’ ’3 mrcKb — None 

• * : • * » : v i * i ■ 

is so cruelly determined that he would awaken 
it. 'Who then would dare stand up to Me! The 
commentators part ways in the interpretation 
of the second half of the verse. Is the speaker 
God or the leviathan ? 

If the former, the logic is as follows: If no one 
has the courage to face the leviathan by awak¬ 
ening it [>3-yiy’ from TTiy, to awaken, or per¬ 
haps the rendering is; to challenge it to war, 
based on the usage of niy at Zechariah 13:7 
(Dflas Mikra )] how could anyone presume to 
attempt to stand up against Me. 

R' Yosef Kara and most commentators as¬ 
sume this meaning. 

Ramban, while also considering this possi¬ 
bility, makes room for an alternative render¬ 
ing. The second phrase is spoken by the le¬ 
viathan: it is issuing a challenge to whomever 
would be inclined to accept it. The challenge 
continues in the next verses. 

3. rorr’b a’ntyrrbs nrm abittro ’jnnpn — 
Whoever anticipated Me — / will reward him. 
All that is under the heavens is Mine! If God is 
talking the meaning might be: Is there perhaps 
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someone who went out to fight the leviathan 
even before I threw down My challenge? I 
would reward him as well. I own all that there 
is and would have no difficulty in rewarding 
anyone who deserves it (Ramban). 

If the leviathan is talking we would have to 
translate: Whoever bests me, I will reward him. 
This is the kind of boast which is common 
among all who joust with one another (Ram¬ 
ban). 

4. i:ny I’m nlTorixii rna itf’inx'ib — 1 will 
not suppress his boastings, his heroism nor his 
impressive worth.' The verse has the same 
meaning whether it is God or the leviathan 
who is talking. Each, in the context of what 
went before, is promising that, should anyone 
have the gallantry to fight the leviathan, they 
would pay him all the respect due to such hero¬ 
ism and publicize his deeds. 

For YH3, Ramban, as also Radak, Sefer 
HaShorashim, suggest van, his falsehoods. In 
the context this would be meaningless if an 
outright lie were meant. Accordingly we have 
translated, boastings. It is normal for someone 
who has accomplished an unusually heroic 
feat to wish to embellish his account. Never¬ 
theless, there is usually a grain of truth in what 
he says, and the promise is made here not to 
obscure even such descriptions of his exploit. 

Metzudos points out that pn has the same 
meaning as 10, the finding of favor in another's 
eyes. He adduces examples of similar words 
being occasionally expanded with an added ’. 

I3ny from Tiy, to estimate. 

5. xia; ’» up-) bppa Wub ’ 3 ? nbi-’n — Who 
has succeeded in peeling off the surface of its 
garment ? Who dares enter the folds ready for 
the halter? Together now, as it were, God and 
lyov contemplate the invincible leviathan. The 
description begins with the scales which cover 
its body. 

□’39 is the face, that which is clearly visible. 
Thus the surface of its garment — the scales in 


which it is clothed. No one has ever succeeded 
in removing it. nbi, from nbi, to reveal, would 
here mean to take the scales off the body (R' 
Meyuchas). 

IP") is the halter normally placed in the ani¬ 
mal's mouth in order to control it. The folds are 
the two [from b?3, to double ] lips which would 
normally surround the halter — if only it could 
be inserted. See next verse. 

6. nn’K V3iy nirpnp nnp ’» rip ’nb'i — Who 
could pry open its face's portals? Around its 
fangs — terror. Metzudos understands this 
verse as a continuation of the previous one. No 
halter has ever controlled the leviathan be¬ 
cause no one was ever able to pry open its jaws 
in order to insert it. 

7. "IY DJYin HID D’llp ’p’DK — Arrogant 
because of the strength of its shields; closed, 
tightly sealed. No part of the leviathan's body 
is vulnerable. The scales are so tightly packed 
as to leave no chink into which a weapon 
might penetrate. 

8. Dn’i’? Ki’-xb mi] i«/|’ “into in# — Each 
single one converges upon the other, even air 
cqnnot come between them. An alternative 
rendering of the second phrase might be,... so 
that no air might come Between them. 

9. iTian’ kV) npbiv ipa-p in’nK3"«/’x — Each 
hugs the other closely, they are interlocked, 
will never come apart. There seems a certain 
redundance here. This verse, even allowing for 
poetic license, seems to add nothing to the pre¬ 
vious one. 

We may surmise that God is purposely 
overemphasizing the protective qualities of 
the leviathan s scales so that lyov might de¬ 
rive a lesson from them. Even as God has pro¬ 
vided the leviathan with an armor which has 
made it impervious to attack from the out¬ 
side, so too can you, lyov, learn to protect 
yourself from the exigencies of life. Armed 
with the correct attitudes, man need not feel 
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41 / 4-15 


is Mine! 4 / will not suppress his boastings, his heroism nor his 
impressive worth.' 5 Who has succeeded in peeling off the surface 
of its garment? Who dares enter the folds ready for the halter? 

6 Who could pry open its face's portals ? Around its fangs — terror. 

7 Arrogant because of the strength of its shields; closed, tightly 
sealed . 8 Each single one converges upon the other, even air cannot 
come between them. 9 Each hugs the other closely, they are 
interlocked, will never come apart. 10 Its sneezings flash light, its 
eyes are like the blush of dawn. 11 Torches spew from its mouth, 
fire~sparks are released. 12 Smoke belches from its nostrils, like a 
seething pot, like the mist of the marshes. 13 Its breath fires coals, 
flame shoots from its mouth. 14 Power is ensconced in its neck, 
before it worry turns to joy. 15 The droopings of its flesh cleave 
together, each molded upon the other so that it shall not move. 


vulnerable to the vagaries of his fate. 

10. inty-'aypy? rry) “Hn b^n vnW’uy — Its 
sneezings flash light, its eyes are like the blush 
of dawn. When the leviathan sneezes, the wa¬ 
ter spouts up about him (Ramban) and catches 
the sun's rays (Daas Mikra). 

For -inty ’pypy see at 3:8. 

11. lubnn 1 nlTO labrp D-'-rab van — 
Torches spew from its mouth, fire-sparks are 
released. llTD does not recur in Scripture. Met- 
zudos, from the context, surmises that spark is 
the correct translation. 

12. pajKi niQJ in: pyy ky? vynan — Smoke 
belches from its nostrils, like a seething pot, like 
the mist of the marshes. We have followed Ibn 
Ezra in the rendering of paitt. He relates the 
word to DJN, marshland. Other commentators 

—i 

think that the word describes another kind of 
pot used in the kitchen, thus paralleling in. 

13. Kan van anb] unbti D 1 bn* Ittfpa — Its breath 
fires coals, flame shoots from its mouth. Breath 
issuing from the nose is called tya? (Ramban). 

In the last four verses, the fire-breathing 
qualities of the leviathan have been described. 
We have the impression of a poetic description 
of the terror which this monster inspires, rather 
than a recording of actual physical properties. 
This would certainly be the case if the 
crocodile is meant (see at 40:24), but, one feels, 
it would hold true even if the leviathan of the 
Aggadah is being described. 

Accordingly, we may surmise that God is 
teaching Iyov another lesson in how to react to 
life's exigencies. See, He tells Iyov, how our 
perceptions are influenced by our precon¬ 
ceived notions. Because we stand in terror of 
the leviathan, we imbue it with impossibly 
frightening properties. With a correct, more 


objective perspective, we are more readily able 
to cope. True, a crocodile is sufficiently fright¬ 
ening just as it really is, but there is no need to 
see fire belching from its mouth. Suffering, 
too, may be shorn of some of its terror when 
one is willing to admit the incontestable good¬ 
ness and justice of the God Who sent it. With 
an awareness of its true nature it becomes a 
difficult, but manageable challenge. 

14. rQKi ynn roabi ry pb? ntoYa — Power is 
ensconced in its neck, before it worry turns to 
joy. The neck is normally the weakest, most 
vulnerable part of the animal. That of the le¬ 
viathan is strong and impregnable (M etzudos ). 

It is noteworthy that the verse does not say 
that the neck is powerful. Such a formulation 
would be impressive but, in the context, not 
sufficiently overwhelming. Rather, we have 
the pure concept, power, in all its unadulter¬ 
ated force, ensconced within the leviathan. 

roab, before it, might mean, before the le¬ 
viathan (R' Yosef Kara), or, it could be the 
chest which lies before the neck ( Metzudos ). 
Either way the sense is the same. Situations 
which might well be perceived as dangerous 
and therefore worrisome to the leviathan, are 
instead viewed as invigorating challenges. 
This mighty beast fears nothing at all. 

15. uirp'ba rby piY? ipan ntyp ■'ban — The 
droopings of its flesh cleave together, each 
molded upon the other so that it shall not move. 
ban, from baa, fo fall. Thus, the chunks of flesh 
hanging down because of the excessive fat, ap¬ 
pearing as though they were falling off 
(Radak, Sefer HaShorashim). These chunks lie 
upon one another, closely packed as though 
they were cast together, thus that the one never 
moves away from the other (The Commenta¬ 
tor ). 
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16. rvnnn rib?:? puri p^-lna p^ar: la 1 ? — Its 
heart is tough as stone, firm as the nether 
millstone. The heart may be the actual organ 
or the middle part of the body which covers 
the heart. The toughness may refer to the 
physical hardness which can deflect any 
weapon, or it might be a metaphor for the 
leviathan's lack of fear ( Daas Mikra). 

The upper millstone is the one which rotates 
when grinding the grain. The lower stone 
stands firm and immovable (Daas Mikra). 
Alternatively, the nether millstone is not 
perforated and is therefore stronger than the 
upper one which has a hole through which the 
corn is poured (Metzudos). Or, the lower 
millstone is harder than the upper one which 
is the softer of the two (R' Yosef Kara). 

R' Yosef Kara points out that the descrip¬ 
tion of the leviathan moves in a logical 
direction. First its outer covering, the scales, 
were described; then the flesh which is be¬ 
neath them, and now the heart which lies 
beneath the flesh. 

17. iKtpntv Di3tt/n d 1 *?* m; inwn — Its awe 
makes the mightiest afraid, the very breakers 
are found wanting, l?Wn is a wave — see 
Psalms 42:8,93:4. iKtpniv is to be lacking — see 
Rashi, nsytnK to Genesis 31:39. The association 
comes from the fact that the leviathan is a sea 
monster. As it flashes through the sea, it is as 
though it breaks off chunks from the waves so 
that they do not have their full complement of 
water. 

God has dealt with the leviathan's impreg¬ 
nable scales, his fiery breath, and now, with 
the enormous strength — which has the 
ability to turn potential worries into exhilarat¬ 
ing challenges. God may well have wished to 
instruct lyov in the correct way to meet life's 
troubles. Observe, He says to lyov, how 
confidence in one's inner power can change 
reality. None of life's vicissitudes have a life of 
their own. Whether they are implacable foes 
or opportunities with potential for growth, 
depends entirely upon how you perceive 
yourself. Trust yourself — and nothing in life 
can ultimately be a threat to you. 


18. nnwi yp>? min Dipn ’h? 3"in inrWE — 
No triumph for those who join it in combat 
with the sword, not with the hurled spear nor 
the javelin. irrPtyn, from 1U/J which appears 
only in the hiphil and the meaning of which 
is, fo reach or, to overtake. Dip has many 
meanings, among them, to prevail, cf. 
Proverbs 19:21. 

Radak, Sefer HaShorashim brings two pos¬ 
sible meanings for, ypn. The first, that it, as 
well as rP“iW are types of weapons. The second, 
that yp5 derives from, ygj, to travel and that 
the word goes together with n’jn and means, a 
spear which travels. We have translated 
according to this second meaning and have 
therefore also rendered nnW as javelin since 
the context seems to demand a projectile. 

19"21. nWini ii3j?“i yyb bn3 ppb 3Wm — It 
treats iron like straw, brass like rotted wood. 
ybp-’^js Wj?b nWj?"p lannarK*? — It 

will not flee before an arrow, for it, the sling's 
stones turn to straw. pnW’i nnin 13WI7? Wp3 
JW3 Win 1 ? — It looks upon the catapult as so 
much straw, laughs at the swish of the dart. 
The sense of the three verses is the same. 
Conventional weapons are no threat at all to 
the leviathan. 

ny?j? p is an unusual expression for arrow. 
The arrow issues forth from the bow as the 
child comes out of the mother (Metzudos). 

nnin does not recur in Scripture. We have 
rendered catapult in accordance with Mefzu- 
dos. 

Now weapons are hurled by people — and 
this section demonstrates to lyov with what 
disdain it is possible to look upon adversaries 
when the ordinance which they carry threat¬ 
ens not at all. lyov had complained bitterly 
about the abuses heaped upon him by his 
friends, and, at 30:1 and 9-12 about the 
careless contempt which has replaced the awe 
in which he was once regarded in his commu¬ 
nity. Clearly, lyov regarded as important the 
attitude with which others viewed him. Per¬ 
haps, with this section, God is attempting to 
wean him from the excessive dependence 
upon the good-will of others. What, in the 
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41 / 16-24 16 Its heart is tough as stone, firm as the nether millstone. 17 Its awe 

makes the mightiest afraid, the very breakers are found wanting. 
18 No triumph for those who join it in combat with the sword, 
not with the hurled spear nor the javelin. 19 It treats iron like 
straw, brass like rotted wood. 20 It will not flee before an arrow, 
for it, the sling's stones turn to straw. 21 It looks upon the cata¬ 
pult as so much straw, laughs at the swish of the dart. 22 Beneath 
it, a burnished sword flashing like the sun, a golden couch 
spread over the mud. 23 It churns up the depths as in a seething 
cauldron, turns the sea, like a spice mixture, into a ferment. 24 In its 
wake the path sparkles, the depths appear venerable with old age. 


final analysis, can the sneer, the spittle or the 
scowl do to you. Why cannot you, as does the 
leviathan, shrug off the impotent weapons 
with which your enemies believe that they can 
hurt you? 

22. ynn “ist unn nnn vnnn — 
Beneath it, a burnished sword flashing like the 
sun, a golden couch spread over the mud. The 
translation follows The Commentator, R' 
Yosef Kara and R' Meyuchas. Reference is to 
the fins of the leviathan which shine brightly 
in the water, “inn from Tin, to be sharp is the 
sword, which when burnished brightly 
flashes in the sun. tenn is the sun, as at 9:7, 
above. 

"lan, means, to spread out, usually a bed or 
couch, ynn can be used for gold, as in 
Proverbs 3:14 and elsewhere. 

Ramban and Metzudos understand the 
verse quite differently, twin ’“inn are jagged 
shards of earthenware, and ynn describes the 
uneven teeth of a saw — as at Isaiah 28:27 or 
Amos 1:3. The sense of the verse is that the 
leviathan's body is so well protected that it 
can lie down on jagged shards without being 
hurt, and it can make its bed upon the river's 
mud, although it is riddled with sharp pro¬ 
truding teeth. 

We have chosen to follow the first, rather 
than the latter, rendering because this makes it 
possible to interpret the final section of the 
speech — that is verses 22-26 — as a single 
grouping, with the beauty and majesty of the 
leviathan as the subject. As we have seen 
throughout the commentary to this chapter, 
such groupings have been the norm in this 
final section of God's speech. According to the 
latter interpretation, there seems little cohesion 
between our verse and the next. 

23. nnjrma D’Un D’ nbwt? -ppa rrrn? — 
It churns up the depths as in a seething 
cauldron, turns the sea, like a spice mixture, 
into a ferment. The cauldron is a relatively 


small receptacle and it does not take much 
heat to have it seethe. The leviathan is able to 
boil up the huge ocean as easily ( R' Yosef 
Kara). 

"iD is the act of mixing spices together. The 
nnjnio is the mixture or the spice-pot in which 
the mixing is done. 

The previous verse — as interpreted by R' 
Yosef Kara — had spoken of the gilded 
loveliness of the leviathan's fins. The follow¬ 
ing verse will describe the sparkling light 
which follows in its wake. Within this context 
it would make sense to interpret our verse too, 
although this is not explicated, as addressing 
itself to some aspect of the leviathan's beauty. 
This could be understood either in the sense 
that the brute power with which this monster 
slashes through the waves, raising them to the 
boil, carries its own grace and comeliness, or 
because the roiling waters catch the sun's glint 
and sparkle turning the waters into a riot of 
color. If this second interpretation is the 
correct one, we assume that the following 
verse ought to be seen as an explanation of this 
one — see below. 

24. rD’ty 1 ? Dinn nvm’ rrru tjo rnqt? — In its 
wake the path sparkles, the depths appear 
venerable with old age. As the leviathan leaps 
out of the water, its shine (111) casts a light 
upon the path which it has traveled (R' Yosef 
Kara). 

The second phrase is particularly difficult. 
Taking into account that Metzudos takes the 
phrase as referring to the white hairs of the 
sage — deep waters look black, but the 
shallow waters which remain after the le¬ 
viathan has emptied out the river with the 
speed of his passage look white — it seems 
possible to interpret the phrase, with Daas 
Mikra, as referring to the white topped foam 
which tops the waves after the water has been 
roiled up by the furious progress of the 
rushing monster. 
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25. nn- ,l 73 l 7 itoyn ibi^n iDyby-p* — None on 
earth can emulate its total control — made 
utterly without fear. The translation combines 
the two trends among the commentators. 
There are those, among them Ramban, who 
take ibitfn from bwn, to compare. Thus: There 
is none on earth who could be compared to 
him. The idea, as Ramban understands it, is 
that although the leviathan is a sea creature 
which, because it dwells in the water and does 
not have the same food supply as do land- 
based animals, might be supposed to be 
weaker, it nonetheless is mightier than any¬ 
thing on land. The other commentators, of 
whom R' Yosef Kara is representative, take 
the word from bltfn, to govern. That is: There is 
none on earth whose rulership is as powerful 
as that of the leviathan. Or, as The Commen¬ 
tator takes it: There is none on earth who can 
rule over it. 

When we consider the next verse which 
explicitly describes the leviathan as king, and 
the fact that, moreover, the earlier verses had 
made a point of the gilded aura and glistening 
colors which are a part of it and which might 
well be taken as the beauty which is associated 
with royalty (see Isaiah 33:17), we are inclined 
to the second interpretation. As we noted 
above, there is every reason to interpret our 
passage in such a way that it presents a 
cohesive whole — rather than a set of discrete 
descriptions of various qualities of the le¬ 
viathan — as do all the other sections in this 
second half of God's final speech. As we shall 
point out in the commentary to the next verse, 
the subject of this final section would be the 
majestic royal bearing which is the le¬ 
viathan’s, and which, by implication, could be 
Iyov's too. 

26. yntti-vD'ba-by Kin nto* n^i-bp-nx 
— The greatest heights lie open before it, it is 
king over all the most arrogant. In spite of the 
fact that the leviathan is a sea monster and 
consequently really lies lower than all the 
creatures of the land, still the fact that in its 
own eyes it is king, elevates it beyond its 
station so that, indeed, all lies open before it. 

God's speech ends with unexpected abrupt¬ 
ness. We would have expected that the lesson 
which most of the commentators feel is 


implied in this speech — that if God has such 
wondrous creatures in His world then surely it 
is inexcusable temerity on Iyov's part to 
presume to argue with Him — would have 
been explicated by God Himself. 

In fact, of course, God's silence at this point 
is a powerful part of the exquisite feeling with 
which God is affecting Iyov's rehabilitation. It 
belongs to the same category of sensitivity 
which made God — at the beginning of this 
chapter — switch from the second to the third 
person, as we explained it there. It states more 
eloquently than any words could have done 
that Iyov is now no longer in an adversarial 
relationship with God but is rather a partner 
with Him in contemplating and taking delight 
in the wonders of creation. The word-picture 
which God draws is so graphic, the images 
pack so much impact, are so evocative, that, 
inevitably Iyov, without any prompting at all, 
will draw his own conclusions. 

And what is Iyov to learn from this final 
picture with which God leaves him? 

The answer is simple. There is beauty, there 
is splendor, there is the dignity of majesty for 
him who makes himself invulnerable to the 
slings and arrows of life's vicissitudes. 

Here is the leviathan, God appears to be 
saying, invincible behind the fortress of his 
protective armor, secure in the awareness of 
his absolute superiority to any potential en¬ 
emy. He fears no one, cares for no one, makes 
his life according to his own agenda with 
supreme indifference to the obstacles which 
would daunt or break lesser creatures. And all 
this translates into — majesty! 

But, Iyov, consider this. None of all the 
wondrous properties with which the leviathan 
is endowed are of his own making. He has 
won no battles with the greatest and most 
fearsome enemy of all — his own feelings of 
inadequacy and vulnerability. He has never 
lived with the total loss of all that was dear to 
him, has never felt disgust at the putrid rotting 
of his own body, has never felt alienated by 
the inexorable falling away of all the friends 
who — when they were really needed — 
proved to be no friends at all. 

And yet — he is beautiful and kingly! 

What dignity, then, can you, Iyov, not 
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25 None on earth can emulate its total control — made utterly 
without fear. 26 The greatest heights lie open before it, it is king 
over all the most arrogant. 

1 \yov responded to Hashem and said: 2 1 have known all along 
that You are all-able, that no aspect of wisdom is beyond You. 
3 'Who is this who through lack of knowledge obscures the facts of 
purposeful design!' That being so I declare: 7 can understand 
nothing. It is beyond me. I shall never know!' 4 'Listen I beg You 


attain if you will but wrest victory from the 
broken shambles which your life has become. 
You too can be invulnerable, you too can lift 
yourself beyond the pinpricks of a fate which 
has no relevance to your essence, of disloy¬ 
alties of men whose smallness of spirit need be 
no threat to the infinite splendor of your real 
being! 

This is the message which God leaves Iyov 
to absorb — on his own. Nothing which God 
could have said at this point could possibly 
have been as eloquent as the silence of trust 
with which God departs the stage. He has not 
yet restored lyov's children, nor his cattle or 


his flocks. But, He has given him — or better, 
has allowed Iyov to recapture — the sense of 
worth, of mattering, which had been snatched 
from him in his travail. 

The words of submission with which Iyov, 
in the next chapter, will finally make peace 
with his fate, are no less sublime than those 
with which, when tragedy first struck, he 
had accepted his new reality (see at 1:20-21). 
But, significantly, here he does not prostrate 
himself as he did there. It is no more in 
the negation of his own worth but in its 
assertion that he is able to offer himself to his 
God. 


XLII. 


1. nntO] TpriK 31 »k jy?i — Iyov responded to 
Hashem and said: At 38:1 we noted that with 
God's first speech, the introductory formula 
changes. Where before, we invariably had: So 
and so responded and said, without the 
addressee being mentioned, that speech is 
introduced with the words, Then Hashem 
responded to Iyov ... We saw this change as 
ushering in the period of lyov's healing. At 
last someone — or better, Someone — cares 
about him enough to talk to him directly. He 
has changed from a symbol in a theological 
debate to an individual. Inevitably, faced with 
the reality of his own worth, he will take the 
necessary steps towards rehabilitation. 

Iyov has reacted to God's sensitivity. No 
more does he simply express his own tortured 
thoughts without paying any real attention to 
what his opponents had said. He has listened 
carefully to God's words — and here, as at 
40:2, is ready to say what must be said — to 
God. 

2. man? T|np ny3’-Nbi bain b3-' , 3 ’ny-r — / 
have known all along that You are all-able, 
that no aspect of wisdom is beyond You. The 
full implications of this verse can be under¬ 
stood only in conjunction with the next. See 
below. 

3. yqi? Kbj Tnan pb nyn ’bg nyy n^byn nr 

yiK nS) ’jjjn niNbg: — 'Who is this who 


through lack of knowledge obscures the facts 
of purposeful design!' That being so I declare: 
7 can understand nothing. It is beyond me. 1 
shall never know!' The first phrase of this 
verse is clearly a paraphrase of God's opening 
sentence at 38:2: •’b^i pbng nyy ipyrin rn ’n 
ny-1. Who is this who has such murky ideas, 
speaking without due consideration!, and is 
thus understood by many commentators of 
whom Metzudos is representative. Iyov is 
quoting the accusation which God had hurled 
at him, in the sheer horror of the realization of 
how low he has sunk. Is it really possible that 
these words were addressed to me? Had I 
really been so foolish? 

Shaken up by the shock of recognition — 
this sorry target of God's derision and bitter 
denunciation was he and no other — Iyov 
realizes that he must first and foremost make 
amends. 

pb, That being so: I recognize now that I 
have been sick. I must, before anything else, 
purge myself of the arrogance which was the 
cause of my sickness. 

’man, l declare: The use of the past tense as 
a declaratory, as at Deuteronomy 26:3: / 
declare this day ... (Daas Mikra). 

p3Jj xbl, that l can understand nothing: The 
vav replaces a ’3, as in ly^Pl bioty 11 \]3 bK 33T 
(Exodus 14:15) (Daas Mikra). 

The explanation of how this could have 
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happened must wait till later. Iyov will pick up 
this issue at verse 5. In the meantime his mind 
is taken up by the sheer grotesqueness of his 
earlier folly. Bemused by what has transpired, 
Iyov will, in the next verse, once more pass one 
of God's other challenges before his mind's eye. 

The full impact of Iyov's meaning can best 
be realized when we contrast the ’nyT of verse 
2 with the nyi ’ba of our verse. How can both 
statements be true? How can Iyov say of 
himself, I have known all along ..., when God 
accuses him of obfuscation deriving from ■’bs 
nyi, lack of knowledge? 

It has suddenly dawned upon Iyov. Intellec¬ 
tual apprehension means nothing at all! Indeed 
it is true that he had known everything all 
along. He was acquainted with every one of 
the wondrous creatures which God had passed 
before him. Sky and sea, thunder and rain had 
all been a part of his experience. But — he now 
understands — this knowledge led him 
nowhere at all. It was a knowledge which was 
really a lack of knowledge. As long as the heart 
is not engaged, as long as understanding comes 
through the ear instead of through the eye (see 
below, commentary to verse 5) man, the true 
man who matters, is left untouched, un¬ 
changed and ultimately unredeemed. 

4. ’aynlrn ^b^^ naiK "OiKi Krym> —' Listen 
I beg You and I will speak!' 'I will put questions 
to you and you will enlighten Me!' We have put 
both phrases into quotes because they appear 
to refer to different snatches of speech taken 
from what either Iyov or God had said earlier. 

The first phrase, as R' Yosef Kara takes it, is 
a paraphrase of the latter part of 13:22, Then 
call out, and I shall respond, or, let me speak, 
and give an answer. Iyov, looking back now, 
cannot believe that he had been so presumptu¬ 
ous. 

R' Yosef Kara believes that the second 
phrase, ’’jynln) IS a paraphrase of 10:2, 

’aa-nn nn by ’iy-tin..., which we rendered,... 
tell me, why do You pick a fight with me? 
Again Iyov is shocked at his temerity. How 
could he have had so little sensitivity as to 
challenge God in such crude language. 

Inasmuch as the phrase is a verbatim quote 
from God's first speech (see at 38:3) and, more¬ 
over, since we have Iyov quoting God's words 
in the previous verse, we are inclined to suggest 
that this too is a quote from God's opening 
speech. We might paraphrase this verse as 
follows: Iyov, now that he can step back and 
view the past in an objective manner, is non¬ 


plused by what has occurred. What kind of an 
atmosphere was this, he asks himself, in which 
challenges flew back and forth between God 
and myself? Here I am, challenging God to 
answer me, here is God demanding that I 
enlighten Him. Is this really the kind of person 
I was? Is it possible that I, in my folly, maneu¬ 
vered myself into an adversarial stance vis-a- 
vis my God? 

The next two verses — the last which Iyov 
as the hero of this drama will utter — tell the 
tale. In lyric adoration born of his newfound 
wisdom, he is finally reconciled with himself, 
his fate and finally and most importantly, with 
his God. 

5’6. Tjmo ’ry nnyi ]?N*yntt'b — It 

was through fame by hearsay that I heard of 
You, but now my eye has beheld You\ 15'by 
“idkt layby ’nm ji okdi* — Therefore I revile. 
Were my lot to be dust and ashes I would not 
mind ! We have arrived! The words contained 
in these two sentences are the ones towards 
which the entire exercise, the vast and heroic 
efforts of the friends, of Elihu and finally of 
God, were directed. Our understanding of the 
book of Iyov will ultimately depend upon our 
perception of what they express. 

It was not granted us to know how Rashi 
would have explained these verses. The closest 
we can come is to assume that R' Yosef Kara 
was sufficiently under his master's aura, that 
his interpretation can be taken as reflecting — 
at least in its general contours — Rashi's ideas. 
In the event, R' Yosef Kara's interpretation is 
that which we find also in The Commentator. 
These ideas seem to be substantively different 
to those of Ramban, and in analyzing the two 
interpretations we will be consistent with our 
approach to the commentary of the entire 
book. We set it as our goal to view Rashi and 
Ramban as paradigmatic of two schools of 
thought concerning the meaning of the book 
of Iyov — and we will be true to that goal at 
this, the final denoument of the drama. 

First, then, R' Yosef Kara: 

]1K ynitfb: I have heard of Your fame 
on numerous occasions. 

’r>y nny): [My eye] has beheld Your 
Shechinah. 

DKQJS15 by: Because I had the merit to behold 
Your Shechinah, I revile my life. 

“idn] nay by ’ntprjyj: I would be able to find 
comfort even if it were my lot to go to the grave 
and thus return to the dust and ashes from 
which I was originally taken. 
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42/5-6 and l will speak!' 7 will put questions to you and you 
will enlighten Me!' 5 It was through fame by hearsay that / 
heard of You, but now my eye has beheld You! 6 Therefore l 
revile. Were my lot to be dust and ashes I would not mind! 


Now Ramban: 

vnvjb: I knew of You only 
through tradition. 

TjnK - ) TV nnyi: But now I have attained the 
level of prophecy and have come to know the 
essential truth of existence (rruoyipn nnpK). 
That You exist, that You are all-knowing and 
caring, and that You are a fair judge, with an 
abundance of kindness and truth. 

DKBK 15 by: Therefore I now revile that 
which till now I had craved, namely this- 
worldly life and the tranquility which 1 had 
desired, concerning the loss of which I would 
have grumbled. 

agio lay by vinmi: -ipKi nay refers to the 
human body .. . The meaning is that now he 
has regrets concerning the body which he had 
held in such high esteem, having equated life 
with God's kindness, while death for the right¬ 
eous was seen as doing violence to their rights. 
Now I can well do without the body's needs, 
would wish only to cleave to You and find 
light in the shine of Your face, and that my 
soul might be joined to You in a bond of life. 

We begin with an analysis of Ramban. 

We recall that in Ramban's view, it is God's 
tiny speech at the beginning of chapter 40 
which had finally tipped the scales. After it, 
lyov had realized that, God knows, cares, and 
does kindness, justice and charity in the land 
(uDtyn non ntyiyi rrnyKn y-rp hnniy pan 'a ... 
y~)K3 nj^nyi) — precisely that which Ramban 
has listed here under ^nKi ’py nnyi. God's 
third speech, as Ramban understands it, had 
been required only in order that lyov might be 
brought to the final step of openly confessing 
that he had been in the wrong. The second 
speech had been effective where the first had 
not, because it was made in a small, still voice 
and had not intimidated lyov as had the first 
speech from out of the whirlwind. 

Iyov's actual change of heart, then, came 
about because of the first speech, which re¬ 
quired the second, tiny speech only to clear 
away the daunting terror of the whirlwind. 

Thus, when lyov, in our passage, explains 
what had finally convinced him, he is referring 
to the first of God's speeches. The linchpin of 
that speech had been God's affirmation of 
Elihu's doctrine of Gilgul HaNeshamos (see 
Introductory Remarks to chapter 38 and com¬ 
mentary to verse 13, there). Although lyov had 
already accepted this (in Ramban s view, the 


ultimate answer from Elihu), this acceptance 
had been only tentative. Elihu himself could 
not have been fully certain of his ground — by 
its nature this doctrine cannot be discovered 
by logic but requires tradition or revelation 
to substantiate it — and therefore, for its 
final impact it had to await God's confirma¬ 
tion. 

Looking now at Ramban's rendering of our 
verse, we discover that this is clearly what he 
has in mind. lyov had known of the essential 
truths concerning God even before God's 
speech. But, his source had been tradition [by 
way of Elihu] and therefore had lacked the 
absolute authority which can come only 
through prophecy. This prophecy had now 
been finally vouchsafed him, and his problems 
have been solved. 

This appears to be Ramban s understanding 
of our verse. The units which are being con¬ 
trasted to one another are tradition [which can 
go a long way in convincing but can never, by 
its very nature be absolute] and prophecy. 

But these are not the units which are con¬ 
trasted as R Yosef Kara [and, perhaps, Rashi] 
reads the verse. 

As he understands it, lyov contrasts the ear 
[I have heard .. .] with the eye [My eye has 
beheld .. . ], hearing to seeing. The difference in 
impact between oral and visual cognizance 
cannot be overstated. Sound perception pro¬ 
vides a one-dimensional simulation which still 
allows the imagination full play in fleshing out 
those details which simply cannot be conveyed 
orally. Sight, by its very vividness, sternly 
imposes strict limits upon subjectivity. It pro¬ 
vides a rounded image which engraves itself 
indelibly upon the mind. It demands acquies¬ 
cence to the contours and colorations which it 
projects. 

There was nothing in God's speeches which 
lyov had not known before. He was certainly 
no stranger to the wonders of nature, knew 
absolutely that they were the work of God's 
hands — miracles of perfection which no 
human could ever hope to emulate. But he had 
known all this by way of observation and 
tradition, his intellect had been engaged. He 
had accepted God's omnipotence but had 
never experienced it. 

lyov, in short, had discovered God not 
through revelation but through speculation. 
Inevitably, God the untrammeled, the all-free. 
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the all-perfect, removed wholly from such 
human shortcomings as vindictiveness or cru¬ 
elty, had become cramped and corrupted in the 
narrow prism of human conceptualization. 
Iyov, who in some of his speeches had accused 
God of just such utterly human frailties had, 
understandably, created a God in his own 
image. [See Introductory Remarks to chapter 9. 
See also at 13:1.] 

All these distortions were now dispelled, 
exploded in the ecstasy of revelation, con¬ 
sumed in the searing blaze of a Divine Presence 
which, by blinding the physical eye, opened 
the mind to the recognition of infinity. 

Iyov had experienced God. 

In that moment of absolute adoration Iyov's 
problems disappear. Not because he has re¬ 
ceived cogent explanations for all that had 
troubled him so much — not a word has been 
said which addresses even one of the knotty 
issues which had once appeared so intractable. 
But because there are no more questions. An 
ambience of trust and adoration has been 
established which absolutely obviates the need 
for any justification. It is enough for Iyov that 
he has seen what he has seen. The carping, 
assertive, ever challenging Iyov has given way 
to one who, having been vouchsafed a glimpse 
of eternity, has nothing more to ask of life. 111 

This, indeed, is R' Yosef Kara's perception 
of the second verse as we understand him. 
"ipKi "iDy by ’ntpnj): / would be able to find 
comfort even if it were my lot to go to the grave 
and thus return to the dust and ashes from 
which I was originally taken. The one moment 


of total rapture which he has been granted is 
sufficient justification for Iyov's life. He needs 
no more, he asks no more. He is ready to die. 121 

We conclude that the Iyov saga finds its 
resolution when the intellect gives way to the 
heart, when the eye supplies that which the ear 
has failed to produce. We have suggested that 
the vision of God from out of the whirlwind 
was itself the reward which Iyov won in return 
for the integrity which would not allow him to 
compromise his determined questing — see at 
14:15 and in Introductory Remarks to chapter 
38 — and thus, this climax has indeed some¬ 
thing to teach all of us. An uncompromising 
adherence to the truth, a determined refusal to 
become a pandering hypocrite — even in 
search of some assumed theological verity — 
will in the end yield a reward. Surely it will not 
always be, as it was in Iyov's paradigmatic 
case, an actual revelation, But, a relationship 
can be established with God which can make 
problems less cruel, questions less pressing. 
Each of us can enter into a relationship with 
God in which loving, unquestioning accep¬ 
tance is a viable option. 

We have been true to the goal which 
we had set ourselves — to attempt to 
understand the book through the eyes of 
Rashi and Ramban. We have up till now, 
as far as the commentary is concerned, 
left aside the ideas of Rambam, for rea¬ 
sons which we have discussed in the 
Introductory Remarks to the book. How¬ 
ever, at this seminal point we would be 
remiss if we did not consider his pro- 


1. Our insights should help us to a solution of one of the abiding mysteries of the book. Why, at no stage, 
is Iyov ever apprised of what really happened? Why, after he has passed his test, has repented, has 
confessed, has, in short, vindicated God's trust in him, is he not told of the Satan's challenge and his own 
success in withstanding it (see at 30:22)? 

As we understand these crucial verses, the solution is simple. Had Iyov indeed been told the true 
explanation of his dreadful experiences, this would have vitiated the entire message of the book. It would 
have implied that somehow, in some form and at some stage, an answer to the problems raised Could be 
necessary and useful. The message of the book is the exact opposite. No answer is necessary. The solution 
to our problems lies not in the mind but in the heart. We are to learn to live with life's vicissitudes not 
because we know their cause, but because we do not feel the need to ask. 

2. It seems significant that, taken thus, Iyov's final words precisely parallel his first speech at chapter 3. 
There, too, he had spoken concerning the allures of the grave, had wished so desperately that he might 
already have found his way there. 

But what a difference! 

There he had spoken as a broken man betrayed and disillusioned, wanting only to die. 

Here, intoxicated with the untold beauty of what life has to offer, he feels that his cup is already 
overflowing, he has no right to demand more. The few moments of communion with his God have been 
justification enough. If he were to die in the next moment, he would believe that all his travail had been 
worthwhile. 
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7 After Hashem had spoken these words to lyov, Hashem said to 
Eliphaz the Temanite, 'My anger is seething against you and 
against your two friends, because in your defense of Me you did 
not speak as appropriately as had My servant lyov. 


found interpretation of the denotement of 
the Iyovian saga 

Rambam appears to understand the differ¬ 
ence between the hearing par and the seeing 
eye as the difference between the uncritical, 
unsophisticated tradition-based faith of the 
man in the street (imK D’snv# TH3 nb3j? ’a by 
□'"rnlmn |lnn), and the refined insightful un¬ 
derstanding of the philosopher (^’yn Tna). 111 

In Rambam's view, lyov had earlier erred in 
his perception of God's relationship with the 
world (see Introductory Remarks to the book). 
He had believed that God simply did not care 
about man. But, this had been true only as long 
as he had not known anything beyond what 
tradition had taught him. At that stage he was 
no different than the unsophisticated multi¬ 
tudes. Now, however, having been vanquished 
in debate and thus forced to delve beneath the 
surface and to find the absolute truth through 
philosophical conjecture, a new world had 
opened up to him. 

We quote: 

But when he came to know God cor¬ 
rectly, he realized that true bliss — which 
is the knowledge of God — is available to 
whomever knows Him. No suffering can 
ever dim its luster. However, in the past, 
as long as lyov had known God only by 
tradition, he had thought health, wealth 
and children — in themselves temporal 
values — had absolute worth. All this, 
and his confusions and the words which 
he had spoken, held sway only as long as 
he had not become a philosopher (ynitfb 
^pnyniy ]tk). Now, however (■>j’y nnyi 
TjriKn) I decry all those things which 
earlier I had valued (OKtplS 1? by) and no 
longer mind the dust and ashes in which, 
during my sickness, I had to wallow 
(-» 9 K) “toy by ’ntpn^). 


In Rambam's view, then, lyov never under¬ 
stands — or indeed seeks to understand — the 
reason for his suffering. The bright light of 
wisdom which illuminates the world of the 
philosopher blinds him to the smaller worries. 
The man whose intellect has finally grasped 
the ineffable will be concerned only about such 
matters which might cast a shadow upon his 
delight. Nothing that is temporal can ever 
matter very much. 

7. nbKn nna^ivnK 'n -ist -inK vm 

’9N rnn i?’bK-bK ti into] 
3Vk ■nqys mtoj ’bK omai Kb -q — After 
Hashem had spoken these words to lyov, 
Hashem said to Eliphaz the Temanite, ‘My 
anger is seething against you and against your 
two friends, because in your defense of Me you 
did not speak as appropriately as had My 
servant lyov. Why, After HASHEM had spoken 
these words to lyov? Why not, After this ..., 
that is, after Iyov's answer? 

We may perhaps surmise that God's words 
to Eliphaz are in reality meant more for Iyov's 
benefit than for the friends' atonement. This as 
follows: God knows that His final speech will 
have the desired effect. lyov will grasp the 
opportunity and achieve final rehabilitation. 
But, God knows also that words come cheap 
and that the mere fact that lyov verbalizes his 
new-found insights will not guarantee that the 
change in his outlook will be permanent. Good 
resolutions are notoriously short-lived. God 
wishes that lyov be given the opportunity to 
translate his change of heart into action. Once 
embodied into a practical application there is a 
greater chance that good intentions will lead to 
good living — see Sforno to Leviticus 1:2 
concerning the obligation for the person who 
brings the sacrifice to perform the act of np’Otp, 
laying his hands upon the animal. For, says 
Sforno, by this act he actualizes his penitential 


1. R' Yosef Kapah makes reference to Moreh Nevuchim 3:51 where Rambam offers his famous parable of 
the different groups of people who are searching for the king. After he has disposed of the people who are 
entirely outside the capital city, and of those who are inside the city but have their backs to the palace — 
groups which Rambam considers to be outside the pale — he describes those who ar<* facing towards the 
palace but are so distant that they have not yet even seen the wall. These, Rambam thinks, are the decent 
religious men in the street who are, however, without any theological sophistication (rrjlnn ’Jinn on 
D’py^vn y)t<n "l^lba). The group which has reached the palace courtyard are those wise men 
who know the truth, but only by way of tradition, while the ones who have actually entered the courtyard 
are the true philosophers (mn iry ipyynrt itptt ciniK). 

At this stage of the lyov saga, lyov has clearly reached the last stage. It is not entirely clear whether 
before this, Rambam would have classed him with the religious simpletons or with the more sophisticated 
believers who nevertheless fall short of true philosophical conjecture. 
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thoughts into some physical act of submission. 

Iyov is to be given a chance to turn his 
newfound love of God into a much more 
difficult, much more demanding, love of man. 
He is called upon to pray for forgiveness on 
behalf of the friends — who had been so un¬ 
willing to forgive him for the wrongs which 
they had falsely imputed to him. That he was 
able to do so with a full heart — had it been 
otherwise his prayers would surely not have 
been answered — provided an act of expiation 
which contained the promise of permanence 
for his teshuvah (repentance). 

Iyov had talked correctly, appropriately; the 
friends had not. 

In what sense was Iyov correct ? 

Ramban suggests as follows: Iyov had main¬ 
tained throughout that he was innocent. This 
had been the bone of contention between him 
and the friends. In this Iyov had been com¬ 
pletely correct. He had, in fact, done nothing 
which would have made him deserve his terri¬ 
ble fate. The difficulty was that, given his 
innocence, there was nothing which could log¬ 
ically justify his suffering. Once this missing 
logic was supplied by Elihu, the problem was 
solved, the way to Iyov's penitence for his 
belligerence was open, and once Iyov had 
taken that path, nothing more stood in the way 
of his total rehabilitation. Iyov is now rightly 
called n^y, God's loyal servant, because his 
penitence has earned him that title. 

R' Yosef Kara sees the correctness of Iyov's 
stance in the light of Rava's teaching in Bava 
Basra that nyy by DSn? I’K, no man can be 
blamed for excesses of which he was guilty 
when these were caused by the terrible agonies 
which he was forced to bear. Iyov had indeed 
said many things that would have been better 
left unsaid. But, he need not carry any blame 
for this. These dreadful words were forced out 
of him by his suffering. 

Rambam (see above, commentary to previ¬ 
ous verses) rejects this interpretation. While he 
admits that this idea is indeed mentioned in the 
Talmud (Rava's statement in Bava Basra) he 
feels that this cannot be the true intent of the 
Iyov saga. This is surely because Rambam had 
seen Iyov's error not as one of intemperate 
speech — in which case Rava's rationalism 
would have been eminently reasonable — but 
of philosophical unsophistication. Iyov had 


simply been wrong in his perception of God 
and man. No amount of suffering can excuse 
such callow simplicity. Accordingly Rambam 
maintains that Iyov's correctness lies in his 
newly found knowledge. Iyov had finally rec¬ 
ognized the truth. 

How did the friends fail in their appointed 
task? In what way did they not speak cor¬ 
rectly? [See our discussion of the Zohar's posi¬ 
tion, in the Introductory Remarks to chapter 4 
and in many subsequent places. Much of our 
commentary has been based upon the assump¬ 
tion that the friends simply did not bring suffi¬ 
cient sensitivity to their difficult task of com¬ 
forting a distraught sufferer. The fact that 
both Ramban and R' Yosef Kara, whom we 
shall quote below, offer different explanations 
at this point may indicate that their under¬ 
standing of the book was not based upon the 
assumptions made by the Zohar. ] 

First Ramban: The friends were too sure of 
their position. Suffering is the wages of sin — 
there can be no other explanation. By leaving 
no room for any alternative, they practically 
forced Iyov, or anyone who, like Iyov, knows 
himself to be guiltless of any wrongdoing, into 
a denial of God's justice. The mathematics be¬ 
came simple: Suffering has no justification ex¬ 
cept as an act of retribution. I have not sinned, 
deserve no punishment. Therefore my agonies 
have no justification. God must be vindictive 
and unjust. How much better it would have 
been if the friends, instead of staking out a 
non-negotiable theological position, had sim¬ 
ply told Iyov the truth: The ways of God are 
beyond us. We can never really second-guess 
Him. However, all our observations, all our 
experiences point to a just and loving God. Do 
you, Iyov, therefore trust Him that what He 
has done. He has done for the best. 

Ramban also considers another aspect of the 
friends' part in the saga for which they can 
justly be faulted. At one point of the argument 
they simply gave up. Their silence appears to 
imply that in some way, to some degree, they 
had been won over to Iyov's position. But — 
Iyov was wrong. Fundamentally and terribly 
wrong. Iyov had now redeemed himself by 
repenting upon his earlier excesses and con¬ 
fessing his error. He had once more won for 
himself the title, Dl'K My servant Iyov, 

with which God had described him at the 
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8 So now take seven bullocks and seven rams and go to My servant 
lyov that he might sacrifice them up for you. Then My servant Iyov 
will pray for you, and I will look upon him with goodwill in order 
that l not be forced to deal with you improperly. This, because in 
your defense of Me you did not speak as appropriately as had My 


beginning of the book (1:8). But the friends, to 
the extent that they were now identified with 
lyov's discredited position, remained unre¬ 
deemed and unforgiven. 

R' Yosef Kara introduces an entirely new 
dimension, one which we suspected long ago 
(see Introductory Remarks 11-13 to chapter 2) 
might be germane to the issue but which the 
commentators, up to this point, have not devel¬ 
oped. The friends, instead of being critical of 
Iyov, should have comforted him. With tren¬ 
chant brevity R' Yosef Kara writes: Were 
lyov's troubles and suffering not of sufficient 
magnitude, that you, by your insensitive bad¬ 
gering, had to add to them! [See also Elihu- 
From the Family of Ram]. 

The friends, then, failed at the most crucial 
test of friendship. First and foremost a friend 
must love, must empathize, must by word and 
deed show the stricken sufferer that he has not 
lost dignity or worth or, most importantly, 
friendship. By hectoring Iyov with weak, un¬ 
proven theological theories, instead of acting 
as friends should act, they produced the oppo¬ 
site result of that which they had intended. 
[See The First Round for a wide-ranging dis¬ 
cussion.] 

We recall that Bava Metziah 59b uses the 
friends' thoughtless patter as a paradigm for 
Ona as Devarim, the use of speech to subject a 
person to suffering (see Introductory Remarks 
11-13 to chapter 2). This failing of the friends 
in their self-appointed task is certainly a sig¬ 
nificant sub-plot of the story. Throughout the 
commentary we have quoted the assertion of 
Rashi to Bava Basra that the purpose of the 
book is to teach us appropriate answers to one 
who grumbles against his lot in life. It teaches 
us also what kind of approaches are inappro¬ 
priate (see also at Introductory Remarks to 
chapter 20). 

See Elihu — From the Family of Ram, under 
Elihu Disappears Without a Trace (p. 322), for 
our explanation of the fact that Elihu is not 
mentioned at all in our passage. 

8. obi d'S’k nynun DnoTtynu/ DaS'inp nnyi 
nay dVki Danya nSiy DrpSyrn ai'« naySt< 


□a>?y rmt/y ’nS? 1 ? Kto* 1 ’3? QK" 1 ? d?’ 1 ?!? V???’ 

al'K n^ya rmao ocnan ’a nbaj — So 
now take seven bullocks and seven rams and 
go to My servant Iyov that he might sacrifice 
them up for you. Then My servant Iyov will 
pray for you, and I will look upon him with 
goodwill in order that I not be forced to deal 
with you improperly. This, because, in your 
defense of Me you did not speak as appropri¬ 
ately as had My servant Iyov.' The friends had 
sinned — but unwittingly. Because of this they 
are able to find atonement through the bring¬ 
ing of sacrifices. Their shortcoming could have 
been one of two things. By their uncompromis¬ 
ing insistence that suffering can only be the 
wages of sin, they opened up God — to Whose 
defense they had rushed — to charges of injus¬ 
tice. Or, by backing down too soon they seem 
to have associated themselves with some of 
lyov's errors. While he, through his plea of 
ignorance (vs. 5-6) had achieved forgiveness, 
they had gone through no such catharsis. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they need the cleansing of sacrifice 
to attain forgiveness ( Ramban). 

Iyov was to be the kohen who would bring 
their sacrifices (D5*iy3 ... DJTbyrn) because 
God saw him as fit for this exalted task, and it 
would be by way of his hands that the offer¬ 
ings would be received with goodwill upon 
God's altar (Ramban). 

Each of the friends had, at one time or an¬ 
other, urged Iyov to pray to God (see fn. to 
Introductory Remarks to chapter 11 and com¬ 
mentary to 5:8). Little did they think, at that 
time, that he would indeed one day turn to God 
in prayer, but that they, not he, would be the 
beneficiaries of his supplications. It must have 
been terribly hard for the friends — and espe¬ 
cially for Eliphaz, who in his third speech had 
overstepped all bounds of propriety in his con¬ 
demnation of Iyov — to see their chances of 
rehabilitation in God's eyes dependent upon 
lyov's intercession. God, as it were, intensifies 
their shame by referring to Iyov — three times 
in this single verse — as nay. My loyal servant, 
he who throughout his tribulations remained 
true to Me. [1 * 


1. Our assertion that nay describes Iyov even as he was during the debate with the friends, would not hold 
true according to Ramban. At verse 7 we saw that he maintains that Iyov earned this title only as a result 
of his penitence. 

However, it may well be that according to R' Yosef Kara's understanding of verse 7's assertion that Iyov 
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We have, on many occasions, contrasted the 
approaches of those commentators of whom 
we have taken Ramban as paradigmatic, who 
see the purpose of the book as depicting a de¬ 
bate concerning some theological issues, with 
those of whom we have taken Rashi as 
paradigmatic, who see it as a story of suffering 
and well-meaning but disastrously executed 
comforting. According to the former view, this 
demeaning of the friends does not seem to be 
germane to the purpose of the book. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see why it should have been included. 
According to the latter view, the scene of the 
chastened friends begging Iyov's help is an in¬ 
tegral part of the saga. 

Ramban explains the term nbg} as a dis¬ 
graceful act, as follows: God will be happy not 
to have to punish the friends. They had, after 
all, engaged in what they perceived to be His 
defense. They had erred — but not wantonly. 
If now they were to be punished, this would 
appear to people to be a nb3l 

9 . ’nrayan nay -nbai ’jn’nn TS’bg 13^1 

3l"K MSTIK Tt NtiMl Tt Dilute 331 "I^K3 — 

Then Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Tzophar the Naamathite went, and did as 
HasHEM had told them, and Hashem looked 
with goodwill upon Iyov's prayers. Each one of 
the friends made the trek to Iyov's door, ready 
to debase himself and beg for Iyov's interces¬ 
sion in his behalf. 

It appears significant that the conjunction 
vav is missing from Tzophar. We have ")D3f 
Tinjfan, not, as seems expected, ... igyi. This 
seems to bear out the thesis which we pro¬ 
pounded in Introductory Remarks and com¬ 
mentary to chapter 20. There, for both stylistic 
and contextual considerations, we thought that 
in his second speech, Tzophar had distanced 
himself from the friends. Already, he speaks 
for himself alone, has cut himself loose from 
the earlier association with the other two. He 
bids Iyov farewell and disappears from the 
stage. In the third round he has nothing at all 


to say. From that point onwards, Tzophar must 
be considered on his own merits and not be 
bracketed together with the friends. The omis¬ 
sion of the vav accomplishes this distancing 
emphatically. 

As we bid good-bye to Eliphaz, Bildad and 
Tzophar, we wonder what happened to the 
precious friendship which had made them, to¬ 
gether with Iyov, the paradigm for all that is 
best in human relationships — see the discus¬ 
sion at the end of chapter 2. Did they once more 
wear the crowns or nurture the trees which had 
been the symbol of all that had forged these 
four men into a single whole? Was this, Iyov's 
most wonderful possession, restored to him 
even as were his children, his cattle and his 
sheep? 

We are told nothing of this. Perhaps we do 
not really need to know. But, perhaps, the issue 
is significant. The Sages do, after all, make a 
major issue of this paradigmatic friendship 
and, we would suppose from this perspective, 
the question is a weighty one. 

The fissures which had torn the friendship 
asunder had run deep indeed. [For a tracing of 
the various stages in the relationship between 
Iyov and the three friends, see 19:21.] At 0:20- 
22 Bildad had described himself and his col¬ 
leagues as evildoers and those who hate you, in 
Iyov's eyes. He had anticipated that if Iyov 
were ever to be vindicated, he would crow over 
the downfall of those who had so single-mind- 
edly insisted upon seeing him in the worst of all 
possible lights. 

Clearly, in this, Bildad was mistaken. Far 
from crowing over the comeuppance of the 
friends, Iyov poured out his sincere prayers in 
their behalf. 

But, what had motivated these prayers? If we 
can isolate Iyov's feelings at the moment of his 
supplication, we should be able to make an as¬ 
sessment of what he now thought of his erst¬ 
while friends. 

In the next verse we learn that Iyov was fully 


had spoken appropriately — see commentary above — the appellation could apply equally to the 
pugnacious, assertive Iyov of the debates. In his excesses he had not sinned — Rava had taught that he 
cannot be blamed for these — and if he had not sinned, then indeed he had been an exceedingly loyal 
servant to God. For, as we demonstrate at 13:6-11, Iyov, in spite of his questioning, had never at any point 
compromised his perception of God as the repository of pure and unadulterated truth. On the contrary — 
his very vision of God as all-just, all-good, had left him no alternative but to question and to probe and to 
lash out against the appearance of injustice which threatened to topple the whole edifice of his beliefs. Not 
so the friends. They had created a puny God, in their own narrow image. A God Who will feel flattered by 
their insincerities, Who will wish to hide behind the wall of bland theology which they have erected for 
His protection. 

Indeed it was Iyov, and Iyov only, who had remained loyal to the true God. 
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servant Iyov.' 9 Then Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Tzophar the Naamathite went, and did as Hashem had told 
them, and HaSHEM looked with goodwill upon Iyov's prayers. 


rehabilitated when he prayed for his friend. 
Clearly, then, there is a relationship between 
the two. It was only because he was able to 
bring himself to pray that he was returned to 
his earlier happiness. 

How does the one lead to the other? 

For this we have two different midrashic 
sources. 

First, Pesikta Rabbasi 38:... Throughout the 
time that Iyov was pitted against his friends 
and his friends were against him, there could be 
no mercy for him. Thus, we find Iyov com¬ 
plaining, And now, those that are younger than 
/ in days, such whose fathers l would have re¬ 
garded to be unworthy of serving with my 
sheep dogs, sneer at me. And they asserted to 
him. We have among us such as have white 
hairs, even such as are very aged, with many 
more days than even your father. However, 
immediately when he allowed himself to show 
goodwill towards them and prayed on their be¬ 
half, at that very moment the Holy One Blessed 
is He came back to him, as it is written, Hashem 
restored Iyov's fortunes. When? When he 
prayed for his friend. 

Now, Bava Kamma 92b: ... What is the 
source for the saying of the Sages, Whoever, 
while requiring that very thing, prays for his 
friend [rather than for himself], he will be an¬ 
swered first? From Iyov ... Or, as Aggados 
Bereishis 28 puts it: As long as you show mercy 
to your fellowman, God too will show mercy to 
you, but, if you do not show mercy to your fel¬ 
lowman, God will not show mercy to you. We 
can illustrate this from Iyov. As long as Iyov 
was holding forth against his friends and they 
against him, he was unable to elicit mercy . .. 
but, immediately when he prayed for them, he 
found goodwill with God ... 

In the first source the crucial issue appears to 
be the hatred that had soured the relationship 
between Iyov and the friends. It is that which 
caused mercy to be withheld from Iyov. Once 
friendship had been restored, there was noth¬ 
ing to stand in the way of God's mercy. The im¬ 
plication is that as a result of Iyov's prayers the 
old relationship between the four men was 
once more in place. We may assume that there 
had been no permanent damage to the friend¬ 
ship. 


However, according to the second source, 
there is no talk of a return to a friendly relation¬ 
ship. The concept is simply that an act of mercy 
elicits reciprocal mercy from God. No hint here 
of a restored friendship. 

We catch a final glimpse of Iyov living 
out a long life, surrounded by his former 
friends, with vast herds and flocks, in the midst 
of a family made up of seven sons and three 
beautiful daughters, fat, sleek and — to the ex¬ 
tent that the text seems to yield — totally 
empty. 

Did Iyov still feel the responsibility of look¬ 
ing after the poor and the unprotected? (see de¬ 
tailed account in chapter 29). Did he continue to 
be the benign and respected leader of his com¬ 
munity (ibid.)? Did he maintain the high stan¬ 
dards of modesty which, in earlier times he had 
set himself (29:1)? Did his sons continue to 
carouse in each others houses week after week 
after week so that Iyov felt constrained to offer 
up sacrifices for them in case, in drunken stu¬ 
por, they had blasphemed God (1:4-5)? 

Of all this, we are told nothing at all. Only 
of wealth and longevity — as though a good 
life consisted only of these. 

If we continue in the footsteps of the Sages 
and, as they did (see footnote 1, p. 5 to 1:1), ex¬ 
amine Iyov's life in contrast to that of the patri¬ 
arch Abraham, we could do worse than to con¬ 
template the phrase which the Torah uses to 
describe Abraham's ripe old age, K3 ipj DH 13 K 1 
D’n’B, Abraham was old, well on in years ( Gen¬ 
esis 24:1), and compare it with our book's de¬ 
scription of Iyov's death, D’n; y3tpi ]j?i, old and 
satiated with days (v. 17). Tradition views the 
phrase K3 as indicating that Abraham 

came with his days — that is, he brought along 
into his old age all of his days. Not one moment 
of his life was wasted or spent on anything but 
service to his Creator. The ambience of the 
phrase is one of giving, of a life fully lived in 
the sense that it was dedicated to something 
worth preserving and, as it were, handing it to 
God with a feeling of well deserved pride: See! 
I have used well the gifts which You have be¬ 
stowed upon me! 

By contrast, D , T3’ y3ty, satiated with days, 
conveys an aura of taking, of swallowing up, 
of a life lived only for oneself. 11 ' 


1. The only other place where o -1 )?’ y3ly is used in Scripture is in connection with David at / Chronicles 23:1. 
However, there are good reasons why the connotations there are not as negative as they seem to us to be 
here. In the first place, the phrase there parallels D' l »;a to j;?j tyj ’ibnni — the identical expression which 
the Torah uses to describe Abraham's full life. Again, and this is surely the reason why in Chronicles the 
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How are we to explain to ourselves this dis¬ 
appointing outcome of the Iyov saga? 

in footnote 2 p. 6 to 1:3 we noted that in the 
tradition of the Sages, Iyov is portrayed as a 
man of the here and now — one who, as per¬ 
ceived by Maharal, has no portion in the World 
to Come. 

We shall see that these assumptions can 
serve to help us understand our section. 

Earlier, at verse 5, we saw that in the view 
which we sought to identify as that of Rashi, 
the point at which Iyov finally became recon¬ 
ciled and rehabilitated was the point at which 
the ear gave way to the eye; tradition and intel¬ 
lect, to experience of the Godly. 

The ascendancy of sight over sound, of see¬ 
ing over hearing may be one more of those 
many areas in which the ways of Iyov and 
Abraham diverge. In Psalms 45:11 we read: 
Hear t O maiden, see and incline your ear, forget 
your people and your father's house .... 
Midrash Rabbah to Bereishis has this verse hint 
at God's first appearance to Abraham at which 
time He commanded him. Go from your land, 
from your birthplace and from your father's 
house to the land which I shall show you. [... 
Forget your people and your father's house]. 
Now a careful analysis of the first phrase in this 
verse forces us to come to grips with the con¬ 
cept that there are two levels of absorbing by 
way of the ear. Hear, O maiden precedes see 
and incline your ear follows it. Apparently, 
then, there is a superficial first hearing, fol¬ 
lowed by the experience of sight, and this in 
turn is followed by another, more profound in¬ 
clining of the ear. 

Abraham, then, also was vouchsafed a vi¬ 
sion [See/]. But this was not the point at which 
his experience with the Divine would stop. He 
would be called upon to examine carefully the 
implications of his vision, to incline his ear to 
those whispers which might, at the first super¬ 
ficial hearing, have eluded him. And — pro¬ 
foundly significant — what he hears upon this 
second, more careful listening is the command 


to forsake all the verities which had anchored 
him in life — his land, his birthplace and his fa¬ 
ther's house — to follow God and to trek into 
the unknown. 

What a contrast to Iyov! Iyov is vouchsafed 
a vision, leaves it at that, and forthwith settles 
himself to enjoy the comfortable life depicted 
in our section. Abraham sees — but probes fur¬ 
ther. The result — the precise opposite. He for¬ 
sakes a life of comfort to find his inspiration in 
the unknown. 

Our passage bears out the assumptions 
which we made in the commentary and foot¬ 
notes to chapter 1. Indeed Iyov is a man of the 
here and now. He is a man for whose spiritual 
development the appropriate setting is Olam 
Hareh (This World) in all the perfection of 
which it is capable. If we feel a sense of let¬ 
down upon seeing the end to which Iyov's 
heroism led, if we ask ourselves if this is to be 
all there is to his vindication, whether the 
struggle was worthwhile — then that is be¬ 
cause we are scions of a more worthy tradition. 
As children of Abraham, the paradigm for the 
appropriate reaction to pain and suffering is 
not Iyov but Nachum Ish Gamzu (see comm, to 
6 : 2 ). 

10. inyn nya ib^nna nintt/Tii* nttf -ni 

rtJtt/nb ai’Kb itt/K _l 73Tii* ti — Then, when Iyov 
prayed for his friend, HaSHEM restored to him 
that which had been taken from him. Moreover 
HaSHEM increased all that Iyov had so that it 
was doubled. We have left the translation of 3tt/ 
vague, in order to allow for the various 
nuances which the commentators respectively 
see in the phrase. 

nintt/, from ruttt, to capture, is normally ren¬ 
dered captivity, as at Deuteronomy 30:3. Thus 
our phrase would mean that God brought back 
to Iyov that which had been captured from 
him. But what could that mean? 

Ibn Ezra, with daring insight into the dy¬ 
namics of the Iyov saga, has it refer to Iyov 
himself. He had, as it were, been captured by 
the Satan who had been given permission to do 


expression is changed to yjty, the context in which this expression is used is one in which David 
decides to take steps which will lay the foundations for the Temple service during Solomon's reign. In such 
a context the implication of the idiom is certainly that David, recognizing that his reign was nearing its 
close — he was satiated by days, and realized that his end was near — had to consider now what would 
happen after his death. 

That is quite different than the use of the expression here, where it is given as an assessment of Iyov's 
life, without any glance into the future. 
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42/10-11 10 Then, when lyov prayed for his friend, Hashem restored to him 

that which had been taken from him. Moreover Hashem increased 
all that lyov had so that it was doubled. 11 Then all his brothers, his 
sisters and his former acquaintances came to him to eat a meal 
with him in his house, they recalled his mourning and comforted 


with him as he wished. lyov was now removed 
from that pernicious control. Although Ibn 
Ezra does not make the point, we may surmise 
that his perception of lyov held captive by the 
Satan, could explain some of the excesses con¬ 
tained in Iyov's earlier speeches. Had he not 
been enthralled by the powers of evil, he might 
never have spoken thus. 

Ramban first suggests that the phrase might 
refer to the oxen which, according to 1:15, the 
Sabeans had captured but not killed. But, since 
the phrase seems to be used here to describe the 
restoration of Iyov's fortunes in their fullest 
sense, including also the sons and daughters 
who were restored to him, Ramban finds here 
the source for his radical understanding of the 
entire episode (see commentary at 1:12) — that 
none of the tragedies described there actually 
happened. He points to the fact that we never 
witness the killings and robberies — we only 
hear about them through the words of a IK 1 ??, 
a term which invariably connotes a messenger 
who was sent by someone for a specific pur¬ 
pose. Accordingly, we assume that these mes¬ 
sengers were sent by the Satan in order to de¬ 
ceive lyov into believing that indeed all that he 
had possessed was lost. In fact, the Satan had 
only hidden his children and possessions pend¬ 
ing the outcome of the test. He now returned all 
of them to lyov. 

Ramban quotes opinions which he ulti¬ 
mately rejects, that maitf need not mean that 
which had been captured , but simply, that 
which is being restored. Thus it is appropriate 
for describing all that was now being given to 
lyov — sons, daughters, cattle and flocks — al¬ 
though these were not identical with the ones 
which he had lost. 

At Hosea 6:11 and Eichah 2:14, Rashi be¬ 
lieves that mattf describes the wildness associ- 

i 

ated with extreme youth and lack of discipline, 
mattf attf or nnw a'Wn would be the eliminating 
of this recklessness by education or other 
means. It seems barely possible that Rashi 
would understand our phrase, too, in the same 
way. God now helped lyov to rid himself of the 
character traits which had allowed him to 
make some of the intemperate remarks which 
had peppered and besmirched some of his ear¬ 
lier speeches. 

For injn in the singular, rather than the ex¬ 
pected ryi his friends, the commentators of¬ 


fer: Each individual among the three friends. 
This usage appears to be significant. In In¬ 
troductory Remarks to chapter 20 — Tzophar's 
second speech — we noted that, in contrast to 
all the friends in the earlier speeches who had 
always thought about themselves as a group, 
he was suddenly talking only from his own 
perspective and did not any longer view him¬ 
self as part of a group. We concluded there that 
at that point Tzophar had broken his associa¬ 
tion with the others, refused to be a part of their 
mindless condemnations any more and, look¬ 
ing upon lyov from his own perspective, 
wanted only to part from him on a friendly and 
constructive note. 

We may formulate the conclusions which 
we can draw from these insights by asserting 
that the problems which the friends encoun¬ 
tered in their abortive attempt at comforting 
lyov derived from their sense of functioning as 
a group. Such a mentality tends to exacerbate 
any small misunderstandings and to freeze 
people into attitudes which, in a different con¬ 
text, they would readily recognize as being un¬ 
tenable. Now that they were about to elicit 
atonement from God, they would have to do so 
as individuals. lyov did not intercede for the 
friends as a group but considered each as an in¬ 
dividual deserving compassion. 

The doubling of the flocks is no doubt meant 
to teach lyov the boundless love which God felt 
for him. It was not to be a grudging return of 
what had been taken away from him, but 
rather an openhanded gesture of kindness. 

It seems significant that only the livestock — 
not the children — was doubled. [See below on 
the various opinions concerning this. M etzu- 
dos and Rashi, based on Bava Basra 16b, seem 
to assume that the number of sons was indeed 
doubled.] Each of the children is of infinite in¬ 
dividual worth — not because it is one child but 
because it is this person. To double the number 
of sons and daughters would have been to triv¬ 
ialize their individuality. This was an impor¬ 
tant lesson for lyov to learn — see below to 
verse 14. 

11. d?? 1 ? bai vrPnK-ba} viwba r>bK man 
-ba by inK inm?] lb naj] uvaa nnb iny ibaKn 
nnK ntp’tyj? W'k ib'ian*) rby *n K’arny/K nynn 
“inK anj OTJ — Then all his brothers, his 
sisters and his former acquaintances came to 
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him to eat a meal with him in his house, they re¬ 
called his mourning and comforted him for all 
the dreadful things which HASHEM had brought 
upon him. Each of them gave him one kesitah 
and one golden nose-ring. For a discussion of 
who these friends were who had so cravenly 
deserted him in the time of his greatest need, 
the nature of their friendship and Iyov's atti¬ 
tude towards people in general, see commen¬ 
tary to 30:1. 

For Tti see at 2 : 11 . There the meaning is 
clearly that the three friends came to mourn 
with Iyov; here, that they mentioned the earlier 
troubles only in order that the present state of 
well-being might be appreciated all the more. 

For the use of the coin, kesitah, which we 
know only from patriarchal times, see footnote 
2 to 1 : 1 . Tar gum renders KD“lin, a young Iamb. 

The text does not indicate why the friends 
felt called upon to shower Iyov with these trin¬ 
kets. Tzavaoth Iyov (a collection of midrashim 
on Iyov) preserves a tradition that the friends 
asked Iyov what they could do for him. He an¬ 
swered that he wanted nothing for himself but 
would be happy if he could once more feed and 
clothe the poor. Accordingly the friends gave 
him this money (or these lambs) so that he 
could pass them on to the poor. 

12. lb*vm inu/Kin 31 »k nnnK’nin •qna rn 
cbm D’abx niiM) -ityy nya-iK 

nlllnK t]bK) ipy — Now Hashem blessed 
Iyov's latter time more than his beginnings, and 
he had fourteen thousand small-stock, six 
thousand camels and one thousand span of 
oxen and one thousand she-asses. In the origi¬ 
nal account of Iyov's well-being his children 
( 1 : 2 ) were mentioned before his livestock ( 1 : 3 ). 
Why is the order reversed here? 

According to those commentators who be¬ 
lieve that the number of children were not dou¬ 
bled, the answer seems obvious. God's blessing 
— the subject of the passage — was more ap¬ 
parent in the one than in the other. The live¬ 
stock, by right, is considered before the chil¬ 
dren. 

However there are opinions — thus, for ex¬ 
ample, The Commentator and Metzudos — 
that the unusual in the following verse 


indicates that the children too were doubled. 

Perhaps the unexpected sequence is meant to 
draw our attention to another contrast between 
Iyov and Abraham. Abraham too had been 
blessed by God — ... And Hashem blessed 
Abraham with everything [baa] (Genesis 24:1). 
But what a difference in the language! We 
know nothing of the numbers of Abraham's 
livestock. How much is everything? Did he 
have more than Iyov or less? Clearly it makes 
no difference at all. If what he has is perceived 
as everything, then the numbers play no role at 
all. By contrast, the very fact that Iyov's flocks 
are numbered makes their size somehow 
forever — inadequate. Were they doubled? 
Why were they not tripled! Clearly, they were 
not everything. 

By giving the livestock pride of position, the 
first of Iyov's blessings to be mentioned after 
the soaring, adoring profession of faith of 
verses 5 and 6, the book is conveying an assess¬ 
ment of its hero. Inescapably, ultimately and 
absolutely he remains a man of Olam Hazeh. 

15. nU3 ruyDttf lb-»rpi — Further, he 

had [twice]seven [of]sons and three daughters. 
The 3 in rnyittf is irregular and the commenta¬ 
tors address this issue each in his own way. 

Ibn Ezra sees it as simply an idiosyncrasy of 
the language. He adduces Hosea 10:6 where we 
also find a 3 added in the middle of a word for 
no apparent reason. In Ibn Ezra's view there is 
nothing here to indicate that the number of 
Iyov's sons was doubled. 

The Commentator, Metzudos and R’ Yosef 
Kara all believe that the unusual form of nyiuS 
indicates a twosome of sevens. Accordingly 
they assume that the blessing of God which 
had doubled Iyov's livestock did the same for 
Iyov's sons. The daughters, it is true, were not 
doubled in number. But for them, too, God's 
blessing had its effect because their beauty in¬ 
creased remarkably. The names which Iyov 
gave them (v. 14) reflect this great beauty ( Bava 
Basra 16b). 

Ramban subscribes to that opinion which 
holds that the number of the children was not 
doubled. He believes that the extra 3 indicates 
that a specific seven is meant here. He believes 
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42/l2~14 him for all the dreadful things which HaSHEM had brought 
upon him. Each of them gave him one kesitah and one golden 
nose-ring. 12 Now HaSHEM blessed lyovs latter time more than 
his beginnings, and he had fourteen thousand small-stock, 
six thousand camels and one thousand span of oxen and one 
thousand she-asses. 13 Further, he had [twice] seven [of] sons and 
three daughters. 14 He gave the one, the name Yemimah, the 
second, the name Ketziah, and the third, the name Keren HaPuch. 


that the usage of this irregular form supports 
his contention that the sons had in fact never 
died. The Satan had simply hidden them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we are told that the seven sons 
which he had now were the particular set of 
seven sons whom he had earlier thought dead. 

If we do not accept Ramban's theory — and 
most commentators say nothing which would 
indicate that they share it — we are somehow 
offended by the concept that children can sim¬ 
ply be replaced as was the livestock. Certainly 
those opinions which hold that the number of 
sons, too, was doubled seem to trivialize the hu¬ 
manity of the individual, as if the pain at the 
loss of any unique and precious soul could 
somehow be vitiated by replacing it with two 
others. Could we imagine Jacob finding com¬ 
fort for the loss of Joseph, had he fathered two 
other sons in his stead? Would David's cries of 
anguish when he lost his wicked Absalom have 
somehow been quieted with the birth of other 
children? 

The truth is that we cannot really under¬ 
stand, let alone sympathize, with the relation¬ 
ship which Iyov appears to have had with his 
children. We meet them only in a constant state 
of revelry (see commentary to 1:4), carousing 
from one house to the next seeking only their 
own company — never that of their father. 
Iyov seems to have accepted this way of living 
passively. We observe him hovering, as it were, 
on the periphery of their lives, seeking to ap¬ 
pease with offerings a God Who might have 
been angered by their blasphemy, but showing 
neither the fatherly devotion, nor indeed con¬ 
cern, which might have weaned them away 
from their profligacy. 

Never once, among the avalanche of words 
which pours out from Iyov's anguished heart 
during the time of his trial, do we find a specific 
reference to this or any of his children. Again 
and again he comes back to the putrid filthy 
mess into which he has sunk as a result of his 
sickness. But of his children, of warmth, of 
love, of hopes and dreams, of the sense of fa¬ 
milial rightness which derives from the knowl¬ 
edge of filial devotion, daughterly sensitivity 
— of all this there is never a word. 


In our careful analysis of Iyov's own as¬ 
sessment of life as he had lived it during his 
heyday (see commentary to 30:1), we discov¬ 
ered a man who, it appears, had not much 
room for love in his life. We saw a man appre¬ 
ciated for his wisdom, one with a highly devel¬ 
oped sense of noblesse oblige towards all seg¬ 
ments of his community, charitable and 
beyond when the occasion demanded it, un¬ 
bending and dignified with those who consid¬ 
ered themselves — and whom, so it is implied, 
he considered — his inferiors. A man of stern 
demeanor and iron discipline — but not of 
warmth or softness. 

Perhaps such attitudes extended into Iyov's 
family life. His children are depicted in the nar¬ 
rative more as extensions of his personality 
than as individuals of infinite worth in their 
own right. 

Perhaps this too is a function of life lived 
within the orbit of Olam Hazeh. Perhaps for a 
paradigm for the ideal relationship between fa¬ 
ther and children we must look to Abraham 
and his descendants. 

14. Dii/i ny’yp rvj^n dum np’n’ nnKn-oip top*! 

]ip rptt/’buin — He gave the one, the name 
Yemimah, the second, the name Ketziah, and 
the third, the name Keren HaPuch. The names 
are apparently designed to spell out the partic¬ 
ular beauty of each of the three daughters. Ac¬ 
cording to Bava Basra 16b nn’O’ derives from 
DV, day, and is a description of the glow of her 
face which reminded one of the sun (Rashi 
there), nyyp is the name of a spice, and this 
daughter had a similar, pleasant aroma. ]lp 
is the receptacle in which a face-pow¬ 

der of delightful color, was kept. The col¬ 
oration of this third daughter was particularly 
pleasing. 

Why are the names of the daughters given? 

We surmise as follows: We have seen 
throughout the commentary that Iyov had, in 
the past, been excessively involved with him¬ 
self. By drawing his attention to the wonders of 
nature, God had succeeded in orienting Iyov 
outward, nursing him as it were to a more 
balanced view of himself vis-a-vis society as a 
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whole, and also, perhaps, of his relationship to 
his family. 

Iyov's rehabilitation had been accomplished 
when he managed to bring himself to pray for 
his broken friends. He had become merciful — 
that is, able to perceive the other's need — and 
because of that had merited mercy from on 
high. See commentary above. 

It may well be that towards his children, 
too, Iyov had fallen short of the ideal attitude. 
In the narrative at the beginning of the book, 
the daughters had no personality at all. They 
were simply a group who were welcomed to 
the house of whichever brother happened to 
be hosting the feast that week. They were 
granted no individualism at all. 

The new Iyov would change that. Grateful 
for the lovely beauty with which they had 
been endowed, he called each an individual 


name. He perceived each of them as a person 
— and became thereby a better father. 

15. nuns niDj D’tyj 

QiT’ntt Tina nbrjj Diratj; on 1 ? — Through¬ 
out the land no women could be found as 
beautiful as Iyov's daughters. Their father 
granted them an inheritance among their 
brothers. The irregular masculine form Drib 
at the end of the verse may bear out the thesis 
which we suggested in the previous verse. 
The individuality of these daughters was 
now recognized, with rights granted to them 
which were equivalent <o those of their 
brothers. 

16. to*) njtfcf D^yy-iK) rwn mr'iC}# awt m?) 

nWi vjj ^-nK) T , J?"nK — After this, 

Iyov lived one hundred and forty years. He 
saw his children and children's children — 
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42 / 15 - 17 15 Throughout the land no women could be found as beautiful as 

lyov's daughters. Their father granted them an inheritance among 
their brothers. 16 After this, lyov lived one hundred and forty 
years. He saw his children and childrens children — four 
generations. 17 Then lyov died, old and satiated with days. 


four generations. lyov's years, too, were dou¬ 
bled. We derive this from the fact that the 
normal human life-span was seventy years. 
We are not told the total number of years 
which he lived because lyov's personal story is 
not really of interest to us. The purpose of this 
account is only to let us know how the tests to 
which he had been subjected turned out to be 
for his own good (Ramban). 

17. D , *n; lottn ipi 3VK nnj] — Then lyov died, 
old and satiated with days. Our final glimpse 
of lyov once more underlines the fact that he 
did not belong to the Jewish people. In 
contrast to the patriarchs whose death is 
expressed with the phrase, rjpKM ... n»;] yu*] 
vny bi$. He breathed his last, died and was 
gathered to his people, this formula is not used 
here because,... He did not belong to the Holy 


People whose portion is in eternal life (Rant- 
ban). 

For the expression ypttn, we can do no 
better than to go to Ramban in his Commen¬ 
tary to the Torah where he teaches us the 
implications of this phrase. It will leave us 
with a picture of lyov as a man whose mighty 
struggles finally yielded their fruit. 

He experienced all his heart's desires, and 
was satiated with all manner of good ... and 
had no expectation that further life would add 
anything to that which was already his 
This is a description of God's kindness to the 
righteous and depicts an admirable quality 
that they do not crave luxuries ... In contrast 
to other more ordinary people who, since they 
love money , can never be satiated by it. As the 
Rabbis taught: No man dies with even half his 
cravings fulfilled. 
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Appendix: The Authorship of the Rashi Commentary 

We assume that the commentary printed in the standard editions under the name of 
Rashi, was indeed penned by him. 

This assumption is not without its problems. Chida in his Shem HaGedolim under 1 "un 
writes as follows: 

Seder HaDoros ... writes that in the Rashi Commentary which we have, Rashi is 
mentioned [by name]. Clearly then the commentary to lyov is not Rashi's. I, how¬ 
ever, have not, up to this point found this [naming of Rashi], So also the linguistic 
style in the lyov commentary does not appear to be that of Rashi. 

As against this we have Rashi's contemporary, R' Yosef Kara quoting Rabbeirtu 
Shlomo [that is, of course Rashi ] five times in the course of his lyov commentary [see In¬ 
troduction to Moshe Arends edition of R' Yosef Kara to lyov], and the comments which 
he quotes are all verbatim in our Rashi. Ramban, too, quotes Rabbeinu Shlomo several 
times throughout his lyov commentary. 

I have found some thirty places in which Rashi to lyov interprets words differently 
than he does in other places. This is particularly noteworthy in cases in which Rashi else¬ 
where adduces the lyov verse as a proof for an interpretation other than the one offered 
here, or where, in the lyov commentary Rashi adduces a verse from a different part of 
Scripture, but in his commentary there offers a different meaning. 

Herewith some examples. 

At 29:4 Rashi interprets ’Enn as, my early days, adducing the Aramaic, NDin which 
is used in the Talmud to describe, the early market, early seeds, and the like. However, 
at Bava Metzia 106b, Rashi explains that qnin, winter is so called because it is the strength 
and coldest part of the fall season. He adduces our verse and renders 'ann as, npyi ’•prn. 

Rashi's interpretation here, that 1 3“in is related to youth, appears verbatim in the com¬ 
mentary of R ' Yosef Kara, which raises the possibility that, at least, this particular 
"Rashi" may really be an interpolation by R' Yosef Kara. 

A more complex example, one in which R' Yosef Kara will not serve as a putative 
source, can be found at 6:25 on the phrase, ~vy'' lYlEJ nip. In commenting on lYnnj, 
Rashi adduces l Kings 2:8, nbbp, as also, ■qrib °f Psalms 119:103. This, on 

the basis of the asumption that in the earlier two cases [the examples from lyov and 
Kings] the “i was substituted for a b, and that all the three words are an expression of 
nybn. Rashi does adduce a meaning for ny’bn but quotes Proverbs 25:11, by “DT "Q 1 ! 
VJDN, which clearly means, an expression appropriate to its purpose. Thus, our phrase 
is to be rendered: How fitting would straight talk be! 

Now Rashi to the Psalms passage equates lybni with ipnnj, sweet. 

At the Kings passage, Rashi defines rqnnp as ntpnian, adducing the lyov but not the 
Psalms verse, and without bringing the Proverbs verse to explain the sense. 

Clearly, then, both places which "Rashi" adduces here [Kings and Psalms], are ex¬ 
plained differently by Rashi himself at their respective locations, [ Psalms, ^pnm, Kings, 
rup“jia n]. 

The best way of coping with problems such as these, would be to assume that, perhaps, 
the basic commentary on lyov is indeed by Rashi, but that it is riddled with interpola¬ 
tions. This would account for the stylistic unfamiliarity which worried Chida, and still 
explain why both R' Yosef Kara and Ramban clearly adduce the commentary to Rashi. 
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Appendix: Ellphaz's Two Speeches 

A 


Speech 1 

Chapter 4 

2. Do you tire of one hurdle set against 
you; who would be capable of with¬ 
holding speech. 

3. Mark well! You have chided many, 
steadying hands that were weak. 

4. Your words would raise him who had 
stumbled, you would brace buckling 
knees. 

5. So now do you weary when it befalls 
you, it touches you, and you become 
confused? 

6. Was then your reverence not your 
folly, so too your hopes and the con¬ 
stancy of your ways. 


Speech 2 

Chapter 15 

2. Would a wise man hold forth with 
bluster, fill his belly with the east 
wind? 

3. Indulge in arguments from which he 
will gain nothing, in words which help 
him not at all. 

4. Certainly you will subvert awe, 
through that you inflate speech before 
God. 

5. It is the evil within you which coaches 
your mouth, you should have chosen 
the language of the wise. 

6. Let your mouth pronounce you wicked 
— not I, let your lips testify against 
you. 

7. Were you the first man ever to be born, 
were you formed before the hills? 

8. Are you privy to Gods mysteries, 
appropriating all wisdom for your¬ 
self? 

9. What can you know that we do not 
know, what fathom that we do not 
possess? 

10. We have among us such as have 
white hairs, even such as are very aged, 
with many more days than even your 
father. 

11. Do you deem God's consoling gestures, 
inadequate? His serene bearing to¬ 
wards you? 

12. Whither does your heart prompt you, 
what do your eyes intimate? 

13. That you respond to God with wind- 
thoughts, speak [wind]-words from 
your mouth 


B 


7. Do recall I beg you: Who is the innocent 14. What power can man command that 

who was ever lost without a trace, who he could ever win his case? Could he 
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Speech 1 

the upright ones who were blotted out. 

8. Even as I observed, that those who 
plow sin and plant weariness must har¬ 
vest it. 

9. Just a puff from God, and they perish; 
by the breath of His nostrils they come 
to their end. 

10. By the lion's roar, the lionet's yelp, the 
fangs of the cub, they lose their bear¬ 
ings. 

11. By the lion straying without a kill, by 
the lion's whelps who roam loose. 

12. As for me, a message stole up upon me, 
my ear picked up just a mite of it... (to 
end of chapter). 


Speech 2 

who is born of woman ever be in the 
right? 

15. See! Even his holy ones He does not 
trust, the very heavens are not unsul¬ 
lied in His eyes. 

16. Certainly, then, one who is loathsome 
and tainted, who drinks iniquity like 
water. 


C 


Chapter 5 

1. Cry out — will any answer you — to 
whom among the saintly can you turn. 

2. For frustration will kill the fool; anger 
will slay the simple minded. 

3. As for me, I saw a fool strike roots, but 
presaged a curse upon his home. 

4. May fortune elude his children; let 
them be crushed at the gate with no one 
to help. 

5. May the famished consume his har¬ 
vest; gathering it from among the 
brambles, the parched will gulp their 
riches. 

6. For injury does not spring from the 
dust, nor does the earth bring forth 
weariness. 

7. For man is born to weariness, while the 
spirits soar in flight. 

8. But, as for me, I would search out the 
Almighty, direct my speech to God. 

9. Who performs great deeds beyond 
comprehension, wonders beyond num¬ 
bering. 

10. Who brings rain upon the earth, sends 
waters over the open country. 

11. So that the lowly will be raised on high, 
the shriveled uplifted by deliverance. 
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Speech 1 


Speech 2 


D 

12. He frustrates the plottings of the cun¬ 
ning, so that their hands will not produce 
results. 

13. He traps the wise in their trickery, 
and the plans of the devious turn to folly. 

14. Even by day they encounter dark¬ 
ness, grope around at midday, as in the 
night. 

15. He delivers from the sword — [from] 
their mouths, the destitute from the 
hands of the powerful. 

16. For the miserable it constitutes hope; 
wrongdoing must clamp up its mouth. 

E 

17. See, how happy the man whom God dis¬ 
ciplines, never loathe the chastisement of 
Shaddai. 

18. For He inflicts pain but will assuage; 
wounds, but His hands will heal. 

19. From six straits He will save you, and 
at the seventh, no harm shall come to 
you. 

20. During famine he rescued you from 
death, during war — from the sword. 

21. When calumny roams, you shall be 
concealed, you need have no fear when 
destruction threatens. 

22. You can smile at violence and famine, 
need have no fear of the wild beasts in 
the land. 

23. For you have struck a treaty with 
the boulders of the field, the wild 
beasts of the field will be at peace with 
you. 

24. So you will be secure that there is peace 
in your tent, you will contemplate your 
home — and never err. 

25. You will know that your seed is mani¬ 
fold, your descendants as the grass of the 
field. 

26. You will go to the grave in ripe old 
age, as the sheaf is taken in, in its 
time. 

27. See, all this we have considered, it is 


17. 1 will instruct you. Hear Mel 1 have 
observed this and will recount — 

18. That the wise are willing to tell, will 
not conceal from their fathers. 

19. To them alone will the land have 
been given, no interloper will pass 
through it. 


20. But all the days of the wicked are 
spent in fretting, the sum of the years 
allotted to the oppressor. 

21. The sounds of terror are in his ears, 
even in times of tranquility he antici¬ 
pates the pillager. 

22. He cannot believe that he will escape 
the dark, [knows] that he is destined 
for the sword. 

23. [Knows] that he must roam [to find] 
where bread might be, knows that he 
is fated for a day of darkness. 

24. Distress and straits frighten him, 
overpower him, like a king destined 
to the flames. 

25. For he turned his hand against God, 
[wished] to rear himself up over 
Shaddai. 

26. Dashed against Him with neck [held 
high], [secure] in the massive bulk of 
his shields. 

27. For his face is covered by his fat, it 
was [folded] mouth-like over his 
loins. 

28. He dwelt in cities which had been laid 
waste, in houses which had no inhab¬ 
itants — had been destined to be 
mounds. 

29. He will never be wealthy, his posses¬ 
sions will not endure, their aspirations 
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Speech 2 

absorb will never reach earth. 

30. He will never shake off darkness, a 
flame will dry out his sapling so that it 
will be gone by the breath of His 
mouth. 

31. He who meanders around to no good 
purpose will never believe that his exer¬ 
tions will produce — vanity. 

32. Before its time it will be stunted, no 
freshness in its bower. 

33. He will cut off — as the vine its unripe 
grapes, throw off — as the olive tree its 
flowers. 

34. For the hypocrite's clan will be forlorn, 
fire will consume tents [built from] 
bribes. 

35. To conceive sin is to bear iniquity, their 
womb prepares — deceit! 

In the second, as in the first round of the debate, each of the three friends has his say. 
We should be able to trace some parallel between each of these second round speeches 
and the one made by that protagonist in the first round. This because there would be no 
reason to have three friends, instead of just one, come to comfort Iyov, unless each has 
his own discrete role in the drama (see footnote to 11:13-15). 

The accompanying breakdown of the structure of Eliphaz's first and second speeches 
reveals an unmistakable similarity in general design, which makes the differences in 
length — and therefore in emphasis — of the individual components all the more 
striking. Eliphaz's disenchantment with the attitudes displayed by Iyov in his earlier 
speeches clearly colors what he has to say. 

If we break down the first speech into five components (A-E), we find that the second 
one has parallels for each of them, except C. 

Thus: A is an introduction, castigating Iyov for perceived faults. B is a reasoned 
argument, designed to convince Iyov of some point. C is an expression of friendly 
concern, in which Eliphaz attempts, by the power of his eloquence, to guide Iyov along 
a more acceptable path. D, in speech 1, describes the fate of the wicked, and in speech 2 
admires the righteous. E reverses the subjects — speech 1 describes the bliss of the 
righteous; speech 2, the downfall of the wicked. 

A: The castigation in the second speech is much longer than in the first (twelve verses 
as against five) and is also much more vehement in tone. Where in the first speech 
Eliphaz reminds Iyov of past accomplishments, presumably (at least in part) to challenge 
him to rise to his former heights, here we have only out and out condemnation. 

B: In the first speech (15 verses to the end of the chapter) Eliphaz makes a genuine 
attempt to convince Iyov of the essential justice of God's stewardship over the affairs of 
man — even to the extent of sharing with him the vision from high which had been 
vouchsafed him. Here, in a curt three verses, he dismisses out of hand Iyov's wistful 
longings for a confrontation with God. Where a more sensitive ear might have caught 


Speech I 

so. O hear it. And, as for you — 
it! 
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the whimsy in Iyov's musings — the yearning of an aching heart, not always in conso¬ 
nance with strict logic — Eliphaz will have none of that. With the self-righteousness of 
the shallow listener, he wields the rapier of legalistic reasoning to shred — a dream. 

C: This section has no parallel in the second speech. It is a sharing of experiences, a re¬ 
vealing of the inner self to a friend, an ardent urging to transcend misfortune and discover 
the inner spark which can animate even a maimed and broken body. It is, in short, the 
single passage in which something of the old, now forgotten love shines through. In this 
second round, Eliphaz cannot find it within himself any more to communicate at this 
level. 

D and E: In both speeches, the D section is much shorter than the E. The structural 
scheme is self-explanatory. In both instances, the main thrust is the longer E section. Even 
without the disparity in length, its position at the end of the speech — the part which 
will leave the most vivid mark on the listener's mind — makes clear that this is the im¬ 
pression with which the speaker wishes to leave his audience. In the first speech the ear¬ 
lier, less significant part deals with the destruction of the wicked. Eliphaz wishes to believe 
that lyov is more accurately described by the end passage — the one which sings so lyri¬ 
cally of the grace with which the righteous can expect to be blessed. In the second speech 
(as Rashi understands it — see commentary) the order is reversed. Eliphaz, in the D sec¬ 
tion, does indeed pay lip-service to the possibility that lyov may yet admit his fault. The 
main thrust of his thinking, though (and this is evidenced both by the inordinate length 
of the E section and by the important end position which it occupies), is that lyov must 
be told what happens to the obdurate and obstinate. Manifestly, by this time, Eliphaz has 
come to feel that lyov belongs in this category. 
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